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Message from the Program Chairs 


We are very pleased to introduce these Proceedings of the 2nd Symposium on Networked Systems Design & 
Implementation (NSDI ’05). It is an exciting time to be involved with NSDI. The conference continues to evolve 
and define its scope, following its successful inaugural year. NSDI was created to provide a high-quality venue for 
research and experience focused on the design and implementation of networked systems. We have taken a broad 
view of this charter, selecting papers from across the range of the SIGCOMM and SIGOPS communities, rather 
than their intersection. To provide a coherent scope for the conference, we favored systems-style work that takes 
place in a networking context. The result was a strong program with a broad set of papers, from wireless, through 
network filesystems and Internet routing, to network security. To complement these papers, the program also 
included a poster session that featured work in progress, and a keynote by Tom Leighton on Internet content deliv- 
ery. It is our hope that NSDI will continue to bring together researchers and developers with expertise in tradition- 
ally disjoint domains for a productive interchange. 


We received 112 paper submissions and subjected them to two rounds of review by both the program committee 
and outside experts. In the first round, each submission received four reviews. We used these reviews to select 
approximately half of the papers for a second round of review. A total of 568 reviews were written. We hope that 
this high level of feedback will help all authors improve the quality of their research and its presentation. The pro- 
gram committee then met in Seattle, Washington, in January 2005 and selected the 25 papers that appear in these 
proceedings. Each submission discussed at the PC meeting was read and personally reviewed by at least five PC 
members. This led to many lively and informed discussions! Finally, the accepted papers were individually 
shepherded by members of the program committee. 


We would particularly like to thank the authors of submissions for trusting their work to a new conference. 
Ultimately, it is you, along with the conference participants, who will judge the success of NSDI and who will 
influence its future course. We are indebted to the members of the program committee, who personally contributed 
many hours of effort as they reviewed a large number of submissions. We especially thank the external reviewers, 
whose names are listed in the frontmatter. They contributed their time and expertise to make this a better 
conference. And we give special thanks to Ellie Young, Jane-Ellen Long, and Anne Dickison of USENIX, who 
gave us a course to steer by and ably handled the myriad details of organizing the conference. 


We look forward to seeing you in Boston! 
Amin Vahdat, University of California San Diego 


David Wetherall, University of Washington 
Program Chairs 
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Finding a Needle in a Haystack: Pinpointing Significant BGP Routing 
Changes in an IP Network 


Jian Wu, Zhuoging Morley Mao 
University of Michigan 


Abstract 


The performance of a backbone network is vulnerable to 
interdomain routing changes that affect how traffic trav- 
els to destinations in other Autonomous Systems (ASes). 
Despite having poor visibility into these routing changes, 
operators often need to react quickly by tuning the net- 
work configuration to alleviate congestion or by notify- 
ing other ASes about serious reachability problems. For- 
tunately, operators can improve their visibility by moni- 
toring the Border Gateway Protocol (BGP) decisions of 
the routers at the periphery of their AS. However, the 
volume of measurement data is very large and extract- 
ing the important information is challenging. In this pa- 
per, we present the design and evaluation of an online 
system that converts millions of BGP update messages a 
day into a few dozen actionable reports about significant 
routing disruptions. We apply our tool to two months of 
BGP and traffic data collected from a Tier-1 ISP back- 
bone and discover several network problems previously 
unknown to the operators. Validation using other data 
sources confirms the accuracy of our algorithms and the 
tool’s additional value in detecting routing disruptions. 


1 Introduction 


Ensuring good performance in an IP backbone network 
requires continuous monitoring to detect and diagnose 
problems, as well as quick responses from management 
systems and human operators to limit the effects on end 
users. Network operators need to know when destina- 
tions become unreachable to notify affected customers 
and track down the cause of the problem. When mea- 
surements indicate that links have become congested, 
Operators may respond by modifying the routing proto- 
col configurations to direct some traffic to other lightly- 
loaded paths. These kinds of measurements are also cru- 
cial for discovering weaknesses in existing network pro- 
tocols, router implementations, and operational practices 
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to drive improvements for the future. All of these tasks 
require effective ways to cull through large amounts of 
measurement data, often in real time, to produce concise, 
meaningful reports about changes in network conditions. 


To track events inside their own network, operators 
collect measurements of data traffic, performance statis- 
tics, the internal topology, and equipment failures. The 
performance of a backbone network is especially vulner- 
able to interdomain routing changes that affect how data 
traffic travels to destinations in other Autonomous Sys- 
tems (ASes). For example, a link failure in a remote 
AS could trigger a shift in how traffic travels through 
a network, perhaps causing congestion on one or more 
links. Fortunately, operators can gain additional visibil- 
ity into the interdomain routing changes by monitoring 
the Border Gateway Protocol (BGP) decisions of routers 
at the periphery of their AS. In this paper, we address the 
challenge of analyzing a large volume of BGP update 
messages from multiple routers in real time to produce a 
small number of meaningful alerts for the operators. 


In addition to the large volume of data, producing use- 
ful reports is challenging because: (1) BGP update mes- 
sages show the changes in AS-level paths without indi- 
cating why or where they originated, (11) a single network 
event (such as a failure) can lead to multiple update mes- 
sages during routing protocol convergence, (111) a single 
network event may affect routing decisions at multiple 
border routers, and (iv) a single event may affect multiple 
destination prefixes. Having a small number of reports 
that highlight only important routing changes is crucial 
to avoid overwhelming the operators with too much in- 
formation. The reports should focus on routing changes 
that disrupt reachability, generate a large number of up- 
date messages, affect a large volume of traffic, or are 
long-lived enough to warrant corrective action. These 
concerns drive the design of our system. We have eval- 
uated our system on two months of data from a tier-1 
ISP and discovered several important problems that were 
previously unknown. Our system analyzes millions of 
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BGP update messages per day to produce a few dozen 
actionable reports for the network operators. 

Despite some high-level similarities, our approach dif- 
fers markedly from recent work on root-cause analysis 
of BGP routing changes [6, 8, 13, 15,30]. These studies 
analyze streams of BGP update messages from vantage 
points throughout the Internet, with the goal of inferring 
the location and cause of routing changes. Instead, we 
consider BGP routing changes seen inside a single AS 
to identify—and quantify—the effects on that network. 
Realizing that root-cause analysis of routing changes is 
intrinsically difficult [27], we search only for explana- 
tions of events that occur close to the AS—such as inter- 
nal routing changes and the failure of BGP sessions with 
neighboring domains—and mainly focus on alerting op- 
erators to the performance problems they can address. 
Hence, our approach is complementary to previous work 
on root-cause analysis, while producing results of direct 
and immediate use to network operators. 

In the next section, we present background material 
on BGP, followed by an overview of our system in Sec- 
tion 3. In Section 4, we group BGP update messages into 
routing events. We identify persistently flapping prefixes 
and pinpoint the causes. In Section 5, we introduce the 
concept of a route vector that captures the best BGP route 
for each prefix at each border router. We identify five 
types of routing changes that vary in their impact on the 
traffic flow. In Section 6 we group events by type to iden- 
tify frequently flapping prefixes, BGP session resets, and 
internal routing disruptions; we validate our results using 
Route Views data, syslog reports, and intradomain topol- 
ogy data. In Section 7, we use prefix-level traffic mea- 
surements to estimate the impact of the routing changes. 
Section 8 shows that our system operates quickly enough 
to generate reports in real time. Section 9 presents related 
work, and Section 10 concludes the paper. 


2 BGP Overview 


The Border Gateway Protocol (BGP) [21] is the routing 
protocol that ASes use to exchange information about 
how to reach destination address blocks (or prefixes). 
Three key aspects of BGP are important for our study: 

Path-vector protocol: Each BGP advertisement in- 
cludes the list of ASes along the path, along with other 
attributes such as the next-hop IP address. By represent- 
ing the path at the AS level, BGP hides the details of the 
topology and routing inside each network. 

Incremental protocol: A router sends an advertise- 
ment of a new route for a prefix or a withdrawal when 
the route is no longer available. Every BGP update mes- 
sage is indicative of a routing change, such as the old 
route disappearing or the new route becoming available. 


1. Ignore if the next hop is unreachable; 

2. Highest local preference; 

3. Shortest AS path; 

4. Lowest origin type; 

5. Lowest Multiple-Exit-Discriminator (MED) value 


among routes from same AS; 

6. eBGP routes over iBGP routes; 
7. Lowest IGP cost (“hot-potato’’); 
8. Lowest router ID; 





Table 1: BGP decision process 





Figure 1: Interaction of routing protocols in AS C 


Policy-oriented protocol: Routers can apply complex 
policies to influence the selection of the best route for 
each prefix and to decide whether to propagate this route 
to neighbors. Knowing why a routing change occurs re- 
quires understanding how policy affected the decision. 

To select a single best route for each prefix, a router 
applies the decision process [21] in Table 1 to compare 
the routes learned from BGP neighbors. In backbone net- 
works, the selection of BGP routes depends on the inter- 
action between three routing protocols: 

External BGP (eBGP): The border routers at the pe- 
riphery of the network learn how to reach external des- 
tinations through eBGP sessions with routers in other 
ASes. A large network often has multiple eBGP sessions 
with another AS at different routers. This is a common 
requirement for two ASes to have a peering relationship, 
and even some customers connect in multiple locations 
for enhanced reliability. For example, Figure | shows 
AS C has two eBGP sessions with AS A and two eBGP 
sessions with AS B. As a result, there are three egress 
points to destinations in AS D. 

Internal BGP (iBGP): After applying local policies 
to the eBGP-learned routes, a border router selects a sin- 
gle best route and uses iBGP to advertise the route to the 
rest of the AS. In the simplest case, each router has an 
iBGP session with every other router (i.e., a full-mesh 
iBGP configuration). In Figure 1, the router c4 learns 
a two-hop AS path to destinations in AS D from three 
routers cl, c2, and c3. 

Interior Gateway Protocol (IGP): The routers inside 
the AS run IGP to learn how to reach each other. The two 
most common IGPs are OSPF and IS-IS, which compute 
shortest paths based on configurable link weights. The 
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routers use the IGP path costs in the seventh step in Ta- 
ble 1 to select the closest egress point. In Figure 1, the 
number near each link inside AS C’ indicates the IGP 
cost of the link. Based on the decision rules, c4 prefers 
the routes through cl and c3 over the route through c2 
due to the smaller IGP path costs.! 

The decision process in Table 1 allows us to compare 
two routes based on their attributes. We exploit this ob- 
servation to determine whether a router switched from a 
better route to a worse route, or vice versa. 


3 System Architecture 


In this section, we describe how to track the BGP routing 
changes in an AS. Then, we present an overview of our 
system and describe the data we collected from a Tier-1 
ISP backbone to demonstrate the utility of our tool. 


3.1 Measurement Infrastructure 


The routers at the edge of an AS learn BGP routes via 
eBGP sessions with neighboring domains, and then send 
update messages to other routers inside the AS via iBGP 
sessions. These border routers have complete visibil- 
ity into external and internal routing changes. Ideally, 
each border router would provide a complete, up-to-date 
view of all routes learned from eBGP and iBGP neigh- 
bors. This data would allow our system to emulate the 
BGP decision process of each router, to understand why 
a router switched from one BGP route to another. Un- 
fortunately, acquiring a timely feed of all eBGP updates 
received from neighboring ASes is difficult in practice. 

In this study, we analyze routing changes using only 
the data readily available in today’s networks—a feed of 
the best route for each prefix from each border router. 
Our monitor has an iBGP session with each border router 
to track changes to the best route over time. A daily snap- 
shot of the routing table from each border router is also 
collected to learn the initial best route for each prefix. 

Since routing changes can have a significant effect on 
the distribution of the traffic over the network, traffic 
measurements are very useful for quantifying the impact 
of a routing change. In our measurement infrastructure, 
the monitor receives a feed of prefix-level traffic statistics 
from each border router. Because our analysis focuses on 
how routing changes affect the way traffic leaves the net- 
work, we collect the outgoing traffic on the edge links 
emanating from the border routers. 


3.2 System Components 


Our troubleshooting system analyzes BGP routing 
changes visible from inside a single AS and quantifies 
the effects on the network. The system is designed to 


operate online so operators may take corrective actions 
to improve network performance. For ease of presenta- 
tion, we describe the functionality of our system in four 
distinct stages, as illustrated in Figure 2: 

RouteTracker (Section 4): The first module merges 
the streams of BGP updates from the border routers and 
identifies routing events—groups of update messages for 
the same prefix that occur close in time. Along the way, 
the module identifies prefixes that flap continuously. 

EventClassifier (Section 5): The second module clas- 
sifies the routing events in terms of the kind of routing 
change and the resulting impact on the flow of traffic 
through the network. For example, we define a cate- 
gory called internal disruption that pinpoints the events 
caused by internal topology changes. 

EventCorrelator (Section 6): The third module iden- 
tifies related events by clustering over time and prefixes. 
In contrast to previous studies [6, 8, 13, 15, 30], we focus 
mainly on events that occur very close to the network 
(e.g., eBGP session resets or internal disruptions) and 
have a significant impact on traffic. In addition, our cor- 
relation algorithms consider whether the border routers 
switched from a better route to a worse route, or vice 
versa—information not readily available in eBGP data 
feeds used in previous work on BGP root-cause analysis. 

TrafficMeter (Section 7): The last module estimates 
the impact of routing changes on the flow of traffic, to 
draw the operators’ attention to the most significant traf- 
fic shifts. Using prefix-level measurements of the traf- 
fic leaving the network, TrafficMeter computes a traffic 
weight that estimates the relative popularity of each pre- 
fix. The module predicts the severity of each event clus- 
ter by adding the weights of the affected prefixes. 

In moving from raw updates to concise reports, we ap- 
ply time windows to combine related updates and events, 
and thresholds to flag clusters with significant traffic vol- 
umes. We use our measurement data and an understand- 
ing of BGP dynamics to identify appropriate time win- 
dows; the threshold values reflect a trade-off between the 
number and significance of the disruptions we report. 


3.3. Applying the System in a Tier-1 ISP 


We have applied our prototype to a Tier-1 ISP back- 
bone with hundreds of border routers connecting to cus- 
tomer and peer networks. Although we would ideally 
have iBGP sessions with all border routers, we could 
only collect data from the routers connecting to peer net- 
works. Still, the BGP routing changes at these routers 
give us a unique view into the effects of BGP routing 
changes in the larger Internet on the ISP network. In 
addition, these border routers receive reachability infor- 
mation about customer prefixes via iBGP sessions with 
other routers, allowing us to analyze changes in how 
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Figure 2: System design 


clusters — “important” clusters | 327.6 
updates —> “important” clusters | 158460 


Table 2: Incremental information reduction 





these border routers would direct traffic via customers. 
On a few occasions, our monitor experienced a tem- 
porary disruption in its iBGP connectivity to a border 
router; we preprocessed the BGP feeds as suggested 
in [22, 29] to remove the effects of these session resets. 

The traffic data is collected from every border router 
by enabling Cisco’s Sampled Netflow [1] feature on all 
links. To reduce the processing overhead, flow records 
are sampled using techniques in [19]. Although sam- 
pling introduces inaccuracies in measuring small traffic 
volumes, this does not affect our system since we only 
use the traffic data to identify large traffic disruptions. 

As shown in Table 2, our system significantly reduces 
the volume of data and produces only a few dozen large 
routing disruptions from millions of BGP updates per 
day from the periphery of the network. “Important” clus- 
ters in the table are clusters that affect more than 1% of 
total traffic volume in the network. In the remainder of 
the paper, we present detailed results from the routing 
and traffic data collected continuously from August 16, 
2004 to October 10, 2004—an eight-week period. 


4 Tracking Routing Changes 


In this section, we describe how we transform raw 
BGP update messages into routing events. We merge 
streams of updates from many border routers and iden- 
tify changes from one stable route to another by grouping 
update messages that occur close in time. Along the way, 
we generate a report of prefixes that flap continuously. 


4.1 Grouping BGP Updates into Events 


A single network disruption, such as a link failure or pol- 
icy change, can trigger multiple BGP messages as part of 
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Figure 3: CDF of the BGP update inter-arrival time 


the convergence process [3,4]. The intermediate routes 
are short-lived and somewhat arbitrary, since they de- 
pend on subtle timing details that drive how the routers 
explore alternate paths. To generate reports for the op- 
erators, we are interested in the change from one stable 
route to another rather than the details of the transition. 
As such, we group BGP updates for the same prefix that 
occur close together in time. Although previous studies, 
in particular BGP root-cause analysis, have followed a 
similar approach [6, 8, 13, 20,22], we group the updates 
across all of the border routers since a single network 
disruption may cause multiple border routers to switch to 
new routes, and we wish to treat these as a single event. 


We define an event as a sequence of BGP updates for 
the same prefix from any border router where the inter- 
arrival time is less than a predefined event timeout. Care- 
ful selection of the event-timeout value is important to 
avoid mistakenly combining unrelated routing changes 
or splitting a single change into two events. An appro- 
priate event-timeout value can be determined by charac- 
terizing the inter-arrival time of BGP updates in the net- 
work. For a controlled experiment, we analyze the inter- 
arrival times of BGP updates for public beacon prefixes 
that are advertised and withdrawn every two hours [17]; 
we also study the dynamics of the entire set of prefixes. 


Figure 3 presents the cumulative distribution of the 
inter-arrival time of BGP updates for four beacons re- 
ceived from all of the border routers during a three-week 
period starting August 16, 2004, with the x-axis plot- 
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Figure 4: CCDF of event duration on a log/log scale 


ted on a logarithmic scale. More than 95% of the inter- 
arrival times are within a few tens of seconds; then the 
curves flatten until the inter-arrival time is around 7,000 
seconds reflecting the two-hour advertisement period. 
In addition, previous studies have shown that the path- 
exploration process is often regulated by a 30-second 
MinRouteAdvertisementInterval (MRAI) timer [14]. As 
such, we choose an event timeout of 70 seconds, allow- 
ing the difference between the arrival times of updates at 
different vantage points to be as large as two MRAIs plus 
a small amount of variance. Looking across all prefixes 
in our dataset, about 98% of the updates arrive less than 
70 seconds after the previous update. 


4.2 Detecting Persistent Flapping 


Certain prefixes never converge to a stable path due to 
persistent routing instabilities. Persistent flapping dis- 
rupts the reachability of the destination and imposes a 
significant BGP processing load on the routers, making 
it important for operators to detect and fix these prob- 
lems. However, if we group updates for a flapping prefix 
using a 70-second timeout, the grouping process would 
continue indefinitely. Instead, we generate a report once 
a sequence of updates exceeds a maximum duration, de- 
fined as the convergence timeout. 

The convergence-timeout value should be large 
enough to account for reasonable convergence delays and 
yet small enough to report persistent flapping to the op- 
erators in a timely fashion. To identify an appropriate 
value, Figure 4 plots the complementary cumulative dis- 
tribution function (CCDF) of event duration for the BGP 
updates in our network, with both axes on a logarithmic 
scale. More than 99% of events last less than a few hun- 
dred seconds, consistent with the findings in [3] that BGP 
typically takes less than three minutes to converge. As 
such, we select a convergence-timeout value of 600 sec- 
onds (10 minutes) for reporting flapping prefixes. 

By applying our RouteTracker module to eight weeks 
of measurement data, we generated reports for about 23 
prefixes per day, on average, though the number was as 





eBGP session 
---®  iBGP session 


Figure 5: Persistent flapping due to failure of link B-C 


low as 7 on one day and as high as 46 on others. These 
persistently flapping prefixes were responsible for 15.2% 
of the total number of BGP update messages over the 
two-month period, though the proportion varied signifi- 
cantly from day to day (from 3.2% to 44.7%). These re- 
sults were especially surprising given that all of the bor- 
der routers were running route-flap damping [5], which 
is meant to suppress repeated updates of the same prefix. 
We identified three main causes of persistent flapping: 


Unstable interface/session: Using syslog data [16] 
from the border routers, we determined that 3% of 
these updates (0.456% of the total number of updates) 
were caused by repeated failures of a flaky edge link or 
eBGP session. The prefixes were advertised each time 
the link/session came online, and withdrawn when the 
link/session failed. In Figure 5, the routers in AS prefer 
the BGP route advertised by the customer AS over the 
BGP route advertised by the peer AS3. However, a flaky 
link between routers B and C’' would lead the routers in 
AS} to repeatedly switch between the stable route via 
AS3 and the unstable route via AS2. Route-flap damp- 
ing did not stop AS; from using the unstable route from 
AS» for two reasons: (i) today’s routers reinitialize the 
damping statistics associated with an eBGP session after 
a session reset and (11) routers do not perform route-flap 
damping on iBGP sessions. In the short term, opera- 
tors could respond to these cases by disabling (and ul- 
timately repairing) the flaky link or session; in the longer 
term, router vendors could change the implementation of 
route-flap damping to prevent the persistent flapping. 


MED oscillation: Through closer inspection of the 
BGP update messages and discussions with the opera- 
tors, we determined that 18.3% of these updates (2.78% 
of the total) were caused by protocol oscillation due to 
the Multiple Exit Discriminator attribute. Unlike the 
other steps in the decision process in Table 1, the MED 
comparison is applied only to routes with the same next- 
hop AS. As a result, the BGP decision process does not 
impose an ordering on the routes in the system: a router 
may prefer route a over route b, 6 over c, and c over a. In 
the absence of an ordering of the routes, the routers may 
switch continuously between routes [18,25]. Upon de- 
tecting a MED oscillation problem, the operators can re- 
quest that the neighboring AS use a different mechanism 
to express its preferences for where it wants to receive the 
traffic destined for these prefixes (e.g., RFC 1998 [10]). 
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Conservative flap-damping parameters: The re- 
maining 78.6% of these updates (11.9% of the total) 
correspond to repeated advertisements and withdrawals 
by a neighboring AS. By inspecting the configuration 
of the routers, we verified that the flap-damping param- 
eters assigned for these prefixes were not sufficient to 
dampen the instability. Using different parameters for 
different prefixes is not uncommon and is, in fact, rec- 
ommended [2]. For example, ASes are advised to more 
heavily penalize the (many) smaller address blocks and 
to disable damping on critical prefixes (e.g., the sub- 
nets that contain the Internet’s root DNS servers). Upon 
noticing persistent flapping that is evading the damping 
algorithm, the operator could contact the neighboring AS 
to investigate the root cause or tune the router configura- 
tion to apply more aggressive damping parameters. 


5 Classifying Routing Changes 


In this section, we describe how we classify events to 
generate useful reports for the operators and to facilitate 
the clustering of related events in the next section. Since 
the current measurement infrastructure collects the BGP 
data only from the border routers connecting to peer net- 
works, the following analysis is applied to the prefixes 
learned exclusively from peer ASes. 


5.1 Merging Routes from Border Routers 


To handle the large volume of BGP data arriving from 
the many border routers, EventClassifier needs a succinct 
representation of the routing state as it evolves over time. 
Rather than considering every BGP attribute, we focus 
our attention on how traffic entering at a border router 
would leave the AS en route to the destination prefix p. 
A border router Bf; may select a route Ri learned di- 
rectly from one of its eBGP neighbors; in this case, we 
say that BA; has route RY with the next-hop address 
nhop), corresponding to the eBGP neighbor and a f1 ag? 
of e for external. Alternatively, a border router BR; may 
select as Ri a route learned via iBGP from another bor- 
der router, resulting in a next-hop address nhop!, of the 
remote border router and a f lag? of i for internal. In a 
network with n border routers BR,, BRo,..., BR», we 
have a route vector (r-vector) for prefix p of 


RV = (oR 


where the jth element R? = (nhop!,, flag) represents 
the best route for prefix p at router BR,;. By analyz- 
ing the evolution of RV,, we can identify and classify 
the routing changes that affect how traffic leaves the AS, 
while ignoring changes in other BGP attributes (e.g., 
downstream AS path or BGP community) that are be- 
yond the operators’ control. 





Po ——-»  oldroute 


---+>> new route 


—— _ route change 


7 RV =< (ER,,'e’), (ER,,’e’), (BR,,'’) > 


2 
- . RV, =< (BR,,1’), (ER,,e’), (ER,,e') > 


ate 


Figure 6: R-vector element changes 


5.2 Classifying Routing Events 


When the network changes from one set of stable routes 
to another, comparing the old and new r-vectors (RV, 01 
and RV,"""", respectively) sheds light on the reason for 
the change and the effects on the traffic. We first describe 
the types of changes that each border router might expe- 
rience and then present five event categories that consider 
the behavior across all of the routers. 


5.2.1 Types of Events at One Border Router 


To illustrate the types of routing events, Figure 6 shows 
examples for two destination prefixes. For prefix pj, 
border routers BR, and BR» have eBGP-learned routes 
through AS» and AS3, respectively; border router BR3 
selects an iBGP-learned route through BRz. For pre- 
fix p2, border routers BR2z and BR3 have eBGP-learned 
routes through AS3 and AS4, respectively; border router 
BR; selects an iBGP-learned route through BR2. The 
dashed lines represent different ways an event can affect 
BRy,’s routing decision, as summarized in Table 3: 

No change: The border router BR; may undergo a 
transient routing change only to return to the same stable 
best route. More generally, the BGP route may change 
in some attribute that is not captured in Ri In Figure 6, 
a change in how AS» reaches p; does not necessarily 
change BR ,’s decision to direct traffic via AS». For all 
of these scenarios, traffic entering the network at router 7 
destined for the prefix p would continue to flow through 
the AS in the same way. 

Internal path change: An internal event may cause 
a router to switch from one egress point to another. In 
this case, router 7 uses an iBGP-learned route before and 
after the routing change (i.e., flag?"°” = flag}: =i) 
but with a different next-hop router (i.e., nhopire vz 
nhop’°'*). In Figure 6, a change in the IGP topology 
could make 6 FR, see BR as the closest egress point for 
reaching prefix po, instead of BR2. 

Loss of egress point: An external event may cause 
a route to disappear, or be replaced with a less attrac- 
tive alternative, forcing a border router to select an iBGP 
route. In this case, a router BR; has f lagpo4 =e and 
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Type of Change for Fy 


Internal path change 


flagy” a flag. 
ee jsnew 
= nhopy 
flag?° Q = jlagy =i, 
nhop);°'4 = nhopy 
Loss of egress point flag, “=e flag," 1 
Gain of egress point flag. S\splag, =e 


External path change 


Table 3: The types of change for r-vector element Ri 





ae . 
nhopy” -inhopy 


Event Category Updates | Upd./Ev. 
Distant/transient disruption 50.3% 48.6% 12.6 
Internal disruption 15.6% 


2.9 
Single external disruption 20.7% 5.0 
Multiple external disruption 18.2% 32.0 
Loss/gain of reachability 21.9% 47.9 





Table 4: Event distribution in updates 


f lagunee =i. In Figure 6, suppose AS withdraws its 
route for p; and that BR, has no other eBGP-learned 
routes; then, BR, would select the 1BGP-learned route 
from BR». This routing change would force the traffic 
that used to leave the network at BR, to shift to BRo. 

Gain of egress point: An external event may cause 
an eBGP-learned route to appear, or be replaced with 
an attractive alternative, leading a border router to 
switch from an iBGP-learned route to an eBGP-learned 
one. In this case, a router BR; has flags? =i and 
f lagun =e. In Figure 6, suppose AS» starts advertis- 
ing a route to p; again; then, BR, would start using the 
eBGP-learned route, causing a shift back to BR. 

External path change: An external event may cause a 
router to switch between eBGP-learned routes with dif- 
ferent next-hop ASes. In this case, the f lags remains 
at e while the next hop changes (i.e. nhop}"*” # 
nhop};°!*), In Figure 6, suppose AS» withdraws the 
route for p;, causing BR, to switch to an eBGP-learned 
route from AS3. Then, BR, would start directing traffic 
to a different egress link at the same router. 


5.2.2 Classes of Route-Vector Changes 


Since each of the n elements in the r-vector can have five 
different types of changes, routing events could fall into 
5” different categories, which would be extremely un- 
wieldy for generating reports for network operators. In- 
stead, we classify the events based on the severity of the 
impact on the traffic, leading to five disjoint categories: 
Distant/transient disruption: Some events do not 
have any influence on the flow of traffic through the AS. 
We define an event as distant or transient disruption if 
each element of the r-vector has “no change.” A distant 


routing change that occurs more than one AS hop away 
does not affect the R values. A transient disruption 
may cause temporary routing changes before the border 
routers converge back to the original BGP routes. These 
events are worthwhile to report because the downstream 
routing change may affect the end-to-end performance 
(e.g., by changing the round-trip time for TCP connec- 
tions) and the convergence process may lead to transient 
performance problems that can be traced to the routing 
event. As shown in Table 4, this category explains about 
half of the events and half of the BGP update messages; 
these events trigger an average of 12 or 13 update mes- 
sages for the BGP convergence process. 


Internal disruption: An internal event can cause a 
router to switch from one internally-learned route to an- 
other. We define an event as an internal disruption if the 
change of each of the elements in its r-vector is either 
of type “no change” or of type “internal path change”, 
with at least one element undergoing an “internal path 
change.” Caused by a change in the IGP topology or an 
iBGP session failure, these events are important because 
they may cause a large shift in traffic as routers switch 
from one egress point to another [27,28]. As shown in 
Table 4, internal disruptions account for about 15% of the 
events and just 3.4% of the updates; on average, an inter- 
nal event triggers just a few iBGP update messages as 
some routers switch from one existing route to another. 

Single external disruption: Some events affect the 
routing decision at a single border router for an eBGP- 
learned route. We define an event as a single external 
disruption if only one r-vector element has a change of 
type “loss of egress point,” “gain of egress point,” or 
“external path change.” Typically, an ISP has eBGP ses- 
sions with a neighboring AS at multiple geographic loca- 
tions, making it interesting to highlight routing changes 
that affect just one of these peering points. These kinds 
of events cause a shift in traffic because routers are forced 
to select an egress point that is further away [12]. For 
example, a single external disruption may arise because 
an eBGP session between the two ASes fails, forcing 
the border router to switch to a less-attractive route. As 
shown in Table 4, these disruptions account for over 20% 
of the events and nearly 8% of the updates; since these 
localized events affect a single router, the number of up- 
date messages per event is limited. 


Multiple external disruptions: In contrast to the pre- 
vious category, some events affect more than one border 
router. We define an event as a multiple external disrup- 
tion if multiple r-vector elements have a change of type 
“loss of egress point,” “gain of egress point,” or “exter- 
nal path change,” and the r-vector includes at least one 
eBGP-learned route before and after the event.’ In Fig- 
ure 6, if the owners of prefix p; changed providers to start 
using AS instead of AS and AS3, every border routers 
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Figure 7: The (normalized) # of daily events by category. 


in AS; would experience a disruption. As shown in Ta- 
ble 4, this category accounts for just over 7% of events 
and 18% of updates; the large number of update mes- 
sages stems from the convergence process where multi- 
ple border routers must explore alternate routes. 

Loss/gain of reachability: An event may cause a pre- 
fix to disappear, or become newly available. We de- 
fine an event as loss of reachability if every r-vector ele- 
ment with an external route experiences a “loss of egress 
point.” A loss of reachability is extremely important be- 
cause it may signify a complete loss of connectivity to 
the destination addresses, especially if the routers have 
no route for other prefixes (e.g., supernets) covering the 
addresses. Similarly, we define an event as gain of reach- 
ability if initially no eBGP-learned routes exist and at 
least one r-vector element experiences a “gain of egress 
point.” In some cases, the gain of reachability is indica- 
tive of a problem, if the network does not normally have 
routes for that prefix. For example, a neighboring AS 
may mistakenly start advertising a large number of small 
subnets; overloading the memory resources on the router 
may have dire consequences, such as crashing the net- 
work [7]. As shown in Table 4, this category accounts for 
6% of the events and nearly 22% of the update messages; 
the gain or loss of reachability often triggers a large num- 
ber of update messages as every border router explores 
the many alternate routes. 

Overall, the severity of the external events increases 
from single external disruptions to multiple external dis- 
ruption, and ultimately to loss/gain of reachability. In 
general, the number of events in the “loss/gain of reacha- 
bility” and “multiple external disruption” is stable over 
time, whereas the other categories vary significantly. 
Figure 7 shows the number of daily events (where 100 
represents the average number of events per day over 
the eight-week study) for each event category during the 
week of September 6-12, 2004. For example, Septem- 
ber 7 had a large number of distant/transient disruptions, 
and some days see a much larger number of internal dis- 
ruptions and single external disruptions than others. The 
high variability arises from the fact that network disrup- 


tions can occur at arbitrary times and may affect a large 
number of destination prefixes, as discussed in the next 
section. Given the high variability in the number and 
type of events, predicting them in advance and overpro- 
visioning for them is very difficult, making it even more 
important for operators to learn about disruptions as they 
occur to adapt the configuration of the network. 


6 Grouping Related Events 


In this section, we describe how to identify related events 
across time and prefixes. By clustering events across 
time for the same prefix, we identify destination pre- 
fixes that have unstable routes. By clustering events of 
the same type across prefixes, we group events that ap- 
pear to have a common cause. We present techniques to 
identify groups of prefixes affected by hot-potato routing 
changes and eBGP session resets, which are responsible 
for many of the large clusters. We validate our inferences 
using RouteViews data [24], syslog reports [16], and an 
independent analysis [28] of internal topology changes. 


6.1 Frequently Flapping Prefixes 


Some destination prefixes undergo frequent routing 
changes that introduce a large number of events in a rel- 
atively short period of time. In contrast to the persistent 
flapping analyzed in Section 4.2, these routing changes 
occur at a low enough rate to span multiple events. For 
example, a prefix may have a long-term instability due to 
flaky equipment that fails every few minutes, falling out- 
side of our 70-second window for grouping BGP updates 
into events. Even if the equipment fails at a higher rate, 
the BGP updates may be suppressed periodically due to 
route-flap damping [5], leading to multiple events. Iden- 
tifying these slowly frequently flapping prefixes is impor- 
tant for addressing long-term reachability problems and 
for reducing the number of BGP updates the routers need 
to handle. 

To identify frequently flapping prefixes, we group 
events for the same destination prefix that occur close 
together in time (with an inter-arrival time less than 
threshr), and flag cases where the number of events 
exceeds a predefined threshold (max_count). We im- 
plement this heuristic by keeping track of each prefix 
that has had an event in the last threshy seconds, along 
with the time of the last event and a count of the to- 
tal number of events. Upon learning about a new event 
from RouteTracker, we check if the prefix has experi- 
enced an event in the last threshy seconds and update 
the timestamp and counter values; once the counter ex- 
ceeds max_count, we generate a report. 

Since route changes can happen on virtually any 
timescale, the parameters threshp and max_count 
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Figure 8: CCDF of the number of events per cluster for event 
correlation across time 


should be set to highlight the most unstable prefixes with- 
out generating an excessive number of reports. Figure 8 
shows the complementary cumulative distribution of the 
number of events per cluster over our eight-week mea- 
surement period. For all three values of threshy, more 
than 99% of the clusters have fewer than ten events; still, 
a small number of very large clusters exist. Having a 
very small threshy might cause our system to overlook 
some unstable prefixes with a long cycle between routing 
changes. For example, a prefix that has a routing change 
every ten minutes would not be detected by a threshy of 
300 seconds. Based on the results in Figure 8, we assign 
threshr to 900 seconds and max_count to 10 to draw 
attention to the small number of very unstable prefixes. 

In our analysis, the percentage of events caused by fre- 
quently flapping prefixes varies from day to day from a 
low of 0.41% to a high of 32.78%, with an average of 
3.38%. Most of these events are in category “loss/gain 
of reachability.’ We believe that frequent flapping tends 
to originate near the destination, making these instabili- 
ties visible to other ASes. To validate our inferences, we 
applied our heuristic for identifying frequently flapping 
prefixes to the BGP data from RouteViews [24]. For the 
week of September 26 to October 2, 2004, all 35 prefixes 
we identified were also flapping frequently in at least one 
other vantage point in the RouteViews data. Whether 
(and how) operators react to frequently flapping prefixes 
depends on the network responsible for the problem. If 
the frequent flapping comes from one of the ISP’s own 
customers, the operators may be able to work with the 
customer to identify and fix the problem. If the flapping 
comes directly from a peer network (or one of the peer’s 
customers), the operators may contact the peer to request 
that the peer address the problem. 


6.2 Disruptions Affecting Multiple Prefixes 


A single disruption (such as a link failure or a policy 
change) may affect multiple prefixes in a similar way, 
in a very short period of time. Grouping these prefixes 


together magnifies the visibility of the common effects 
and substantially reduces the number of reports for the 
operators. The five categories identified in Section 5.2 
provide an effective way to identify prefixes affected in 
a “similar way.” In addition, we also consider whether 
the border routers changed from a better route to a worse 
route, a worse route to a better route, or between two 
equally-good routes, in terms of the first six steps of the 
decision process in Table |. This distinction gives us in- 
sight into whether the old route was withdrawn (or re- 
placed by a less-attractive route), the new route recently 
appeared (or was replaced by a more-attractive route), or 
the router switched between two comparable routes (e.g., 
because of a change in the IGP path costs). 


In particular, we group events for different destination 
prefixes that (1) belong to the same category (using the 
taxonomy from Section 5.2), (41) undergo the same kind 
of transition (from better to worse, or worse to better), 
and (ili) start no more than threshp seconds after the 
first event. We consider the start time of the events be- 
cause the first update is most likely to be directly trig- 
gered by the network event. We implement this heuristic 
by keeping track of the identifying information for each 
cluster (i.e., the event category and the kind of transi- 
tion) as well as the time of the first event and a count 
of the number of events. Upon generating a new event, 
we check if the event matches with the identifying in- 
formation and arrives within thresh p seconds after the 
first event in the cluster. The correlation process adopts 
a clustering algorithm similar to those used in previous 
BGP root-cause analysis studies [6, 8, 13]. 


Setting thresh p too small runs the risk of splitting re- 
lated events into two clusters. If a network disruption 
affects a large number of prefixes, the effects could eas- 
ily spread over several tens of seconds. For example, a 
BGP session failure or hot-potato routing disruption that 
affects tens of thousands of prefixes requires the router 
to send numerous update messages, which could easily 
take up to a minute [28]. To account for these effects, 
we carefully select a value of 60 seconds for thresh p 
after a study of the duration traditional routing changes 
(e.g., session resets) normally take to affect all of their 
related prefixes. Since threshp is used to compare the 
Start times of the two events, our heuristic cannot as- 
sume that a cluster is complete once the current time 
(the time of newly arrived BGP update in the system) 
is threshp after the time of the first event in the clus- 
ter since an event may still be “in progress.” Knowing 
that an event lasts at most the convergence timeout (from 
Section 4.2), in our heuristic, each cluster waits for a to- 
tal of threshp + convergencetimeout to ensure that 
no ongoing, correlated events should be included in the 
cluster. In total, then, our heuristic waits for 660 seconds 
before declaring a cluster complete.* 
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Figure 9: CCDF of the number of event per cluster for event 
correlation across prefixes 


Figure 9 shows the effectiveness of clustering in com- 
bining related events. The graph plots the complemen- 
tary cumulative distribution of the number of events per 
cluster over the eight-week period, on a log-log scale. 
Although 99% of the clusters have less than a hundred 
events (as shown in the “all categories” curve), a few 
clusters have a tremendous number of events. Mean- 
while, the curves for different categories of events have 
distinctive characteristics. The categories “multiple ex- 
ternal instability” and “loss/gain of reachability” have 
much smaller clusters, while the other three categories 
have some very large clusters with tens of thousands of 
affected prefixes. The categories “internal disruption” 
and “single external disruption” tend to have larger clus- 
ters than the other categories. Next, we show that these 
very large clusters stem from hot-potato routing changes 
and eBGP session resets, respectively. 


6.2.1 Hot-Potato Changes 


According to the BGP decision process in Table 1, a 
router selects among multiple equally good BGP routes 
(i.e., routes that have the same local preference, AS path 
length, origin type, MED value, and eBGP vs. iBGP 
learned) the one with the smallest IGP cost. Such rout- 
ing practice is called hot-potato routing [28]. An IGP 
topology change can trigger routers in a network to se- 
lect a different equally good BGP route for the same pre- 
fix, and these changes may affect multiple prefixes. This 
section describes the routing disruptions caused by these 
hot-potato changes. 

‘“Hot-potato” changes only affects the egress points 
each router selects for the prefixes. As the event classifi- 
cation in Section 5.2, it results in “internal disruptions” to 
the network. After the correlation process, the event clus- 
ter in category “internal disruption” magnifies the impact 
of the “hot-potato” changes. When these kinds of dis- 
ruptions occur, the operators need to know which routers 
and prefixes are affected to gauge the significance of the 


event. Such information can be obtained by comparing 
the old and new r-vectors for all of the events in the clus- 
ter because each element in the r-vector carries the next- 
hop address for the corresponding router. 

A previous study [28] proposed a heuristic for identi- 
fying hot-potato routing changes at a single router, based 
on a single stream of BGP updates from that router and 
data from an IGP topology monitor. Applying this tech- 
nique to specific ingress routers allowed us to make di- 
rect comparisons between the two approaches. For the 
period from August 16 to September 30, 2004, over 95% 
of the large clusters (i.e., clusters with more than 1000 
events) of internal disruptions identified by our system 
are also identified using the technique in [28]. Inspecting 
the other 5% of cases in more detail, we discovered that 
these clusters corresponded to the restoration of a link 
in the network, where the failure had caused a previous 
hot-potato routing change that was detected using both 
techniques. As such, we believe that these disruptions 
are hot-potato routing changes that were not detected by 
the heuristic in [28]. 


6.2.2 eBGP Session Resets 


The failure or recovery of an eBGP session can cause 
multiple events that affect the eBGP-learned routes from 
one neighbor at a single border router. Upon losing 
eBGP connectivity to a neighbor, a border router must 
stop using the routes previously learned from that neigh- 
bor and switch to less-attractive routes. The border router 
may switch to an eBGP-learned route from a different 
neighbor, if such a route exists; this would result in an 
“external path change” for the destination prefix. AI- 
ternatively, the router may have to switch to an 1BGP- 
learned route from a different border router; this would 
result in a “loss of egress point” for the destination pre- 
fix. When the session recovers, the border router learns 
the BGP routes from the neighbor and switches back to 
the eBGP-learned routes advertised by this neighbor for 
one or more destination prefixes (causing either an “ex- 
ternal path change” or a “gain of egress point’). 

To identify a session failure, we first group events that 
(1) belong to the category “single external disruption,” (11) 
have an old route with the same border router and neigh- 
bor (i.e., the same R°'), (iii) have a routing change 
that goes from better to worse, and (iv) occur close to- 
gether in time. However, this is not enough to ensure 
that the session failed, unless the router has stopped us- 
ing most (if not all) of the routes previously learned from 
that neighbor. As such, we also check that the number of 
prefixes using the neighbor has decreased dramatically.° 
Similarly, to identify a session recovery, we first group 
events that (i) belong to the category “single external 
disruption,” (11) have a new route with the same border 
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router and neighbor (i.e., the same REO), (111) have a 
routing change that goes from worse to better, and (iv) 
occur close together in time, and also involve a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of prefixes associated with 
that neighbor, back to the expected level. 

Applying our heuristic to the “single external disrup- 
tion” clusters that contain more than 1000 events, we 
found that 95.7% of these large clusters were linked to an 
eBGP session going up or down. To validate our infer- 
ences, we consulted the syslog data [16], which reports 
when the status of a BGP session changes. The syslog 
data confirmed more than 95% of our inferences. Our in- 
ferences not only captured all of the resets in syslog but 
identified a few disruptions that were not reported by sys- 
log. Interestingly, we sometimes found that our analysis 
suggests that the session failure occurred up to ten sec- 
onds before the entry in the syslog data. After checking 
for possible timing discrepancies between the BGP and 
syslog data, we speculate that the remote AS is shutting 
down the BGP session in a graceful manner by first with- 
drawing all of the routes before actually disabling the 
session. This practice highlights the importance of us- 
ing an algorithm such as ours even when syslog data are 
available.© A complete loss of the routes from a neigh- 
bor does not necessarily arise only from a session failure. 
Instead, the neighbor’s router may be reconfigured with 
a new policy (e.g., that withdraws the previous routes) 
or lose connectivity to other routers in its own network. 
These kinds of disruptions could have a significant 1m- 
pact on traffic inside an AS, and would not generate a 
syslog report. The influence of large disruptions on the 
traffic is explored in more detail in the next section. 


7 Estimating Traffic Impact 


We now describe the final component of the system— 
TrafficMeter which allows us to estimate the traffic 1m- 
pact of the routing disruptions produced by the Event- 
Correlator. Although the traffic volume on a link typ- 
ically varies gradually across days and weeks, sudden 
changes in traffic can lead to congestion in some parts 
of the network. A recent study [26] shows BGP routing 
disruptions are responsible for many of the largest traf- 
fic shifts in backbone networks. Below we first discuss 
how we compute traffic weights to estimate the impact on 
traffic and then focus on two types of routing disruptions 
with the most impact. 


7.1 Computing Traffic Weights 


TrafficMeter aggregates the Netflow data [1] collected on 
the outgoing links to compute prefix-level traffic statis- 
tics. For each destination prefix, we define a traffic 
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Figure 10: CCDF of traffic weight 


weight that corresponds to the percentage of traffic des- 
tined to that prefix across the overall traffic volume in 
the network. In essence, the weight corresponds to the 
relative popularity of the prefix. Since the proportion 
of traffic destined to each prefix changes over time, we 
compute the weights over a sliding time window (e.g., 
the last month). The weights allow us to estimate the 
potential impact of a cluster of routing events by consid- 
ering the sum of the weights for all prefixes in the clus- 
ter. Although the weights do not capture the variations 
in traffic per prefix across time and location, they do pro- 
vide a simple way to flag routing disruptions that affect 
clusters of prefixes that attract a high volume of traffic. 
In Figure 10, we plot the complementary cumulative 
distribution of traffic weight of a prefix, an event, and 
an event cluster over the eight-week period of our study. 
The “prefix” curve shows the significant differences in 
popularity of the prefixes, consistent with previous stud- 
ies [11,22]. Interestingly, the “event in all categories” 
curve looks largely the same, suggesting that routing 
events affect prefixes across the entire range of popu- 
larities. This occurs because the many events in cate- 
gories “distant/transient disruption,” “single external dis- 
ruption,” and “internal disruption” tend to affect a wide 
range of destination prefixes, largely independent of their 
popularity; the curves for these three categories of events 
are not shown, as they look almost identical to the “pre- 
fix” and “event in all categories” curves. In contrast, the 
curves for events in categories “multiple external disrup- 
tion” and “loss/gain of reachability” suggest that these 
events tend to involve prefixes that receive less traffic. 
The “cluster” curve plots the distribution of traffic 
weight across the event clusters. As expected, a clus- 
ter tends to have a large traffic weight since it combines 
one or more related events. The tail of the curve suggests 
that a small number of clusters are responsible for a sig- 
nificant portion of the large traffic shifts. Meanwhile, 
our results reveal that these “significant” clusters have a 
large number of events, implying the routing change af- 
fects many prefixes. Our system observes a few dozen 
such large clusters each day and highlights them for the 
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network operators for their attention. We use the thresh- 
old of 1% for traffic weight to signal significant routing 
disruptions, since the vast majority of clusters fall below 
that threshold. This avoids operators focusing their at- 
tention on the many BGP disruptions that affect a very 
small fraction of the traffic. 


7.2 Disruptions With Large Weights 


We now discuss our empirical findings using TrafficMe- 
ter based on our eight weeks of measurement data. In- 
terestingly, most big events in terms of the amount of 
traffic weight are single external disruptions and internal 
disruptions. Thus, we focus on those in Figure 11 show- 
ing the duration of a routing disruption relative to the 
corresponding traffic weight of the affected prefixes for 
clusters with traffic weight larger than 1%. On average, 
internal disruptions (e.g., hot potato changes) result in 
larger traffic weights than single external disruption (e.g., 
session resets), because internal routing disruptions usu- 
ally affect multiple locations. They also appear to have 
longer durations than single external disruptions. Long- 
lived events allow operators to adapt routing configura- 
tions as needed to alleviate possible network congestion. 
Our tool highlights only a few critical events which are 
both long-lived and expected to affect a large amount of 
traffic. This helps focus operators’ attention on routing 
disruptions where mitigation actions, such as tuning the 
routing protocol configuration, might be necessary. 

Figure 11 also shows that our tool captures some 
large disruptions that are short-lived, lasting 30 sec- 
onds to a few minutes. In addition to most of the 
“single external disruption” points in the graph, these 
short-lived disruptions include many large clusters in the 
“distant/transient disruption’; this category accounts for 
78.8% of all event clusters with traffic weight higher than 
1%. These clusters involve events that start and end with 
the same route vectors, with some sort of transient dis- 
ruption in between. Although short-lived traffic shifts 
do not have a sustained impact on network load, users 
may encounter brief periods of degraded performance 
that could be traced to these disruptions. Interestingly, 
these short-lived traffic shifts are extremely difficult to 
detect using conventional measurement techniques, such 
as SNMP and Netflow, that aggregate traffic statistics on 
the timescale of minutes. In contrast, our troubleshooting 
system can identify short-lived routing disruptions that 
may have large effects on user performance. 


8 System Evaluation 


In this section, we demonstrate that our system imposes a 
small amount of memory and CPU processing overhead 
to run in real time on a commodity computing platform. 
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Figure 11: Routing disruption durations vs. traffic weights 


Throughout the evaluation of our system on eight weeks 
of data, the system memory footprint never exceeded 900 
Megabytes and every interval of 70 seconds of BGP up- 
dates was processed in less than 70 seconds. 

We characterize the system performance through an 
off-line emulation over the past measurement data. Due 
to operational concerns, our system could not access the 
collected data in real-time. Instead, we stored the mea- 
surements locally and replayed the data in our tool. We 
ran our tool on a Sun Fire 15000 equipped with several 
900 MHz Ultrasparc-II processors. Only one processor 
was used during the experiments. We evaluate the system 
using two metrics: memory usage and execution speed. 


8.1 Memory Usage 


The memory usage in our troubleshooting system con- 
sists of two parts: static usage and dynamic usage. The 
static memory is allocated to store the best route for 
each border router and destination prefix. In the core 
of today’s Internet, each router learns reachability in- 
formation for about 160,000 prefixes (also confirmed by 
RouteViews [24]). The total static memory usage in our 
system is about 600 Megabytes. 

Dynamic memory, on the other hand, is allocated to 
maintain the data structures continuously created in re- 
sponse to the arrival of BGP updates. The essential data 
objects kept in the system are clusters, whose memory 
are dynamically allocated and reclaimed during the pro- 
cess as discussed in Section 6. In processing the eight 
weeks of measurement data, the dynamic memory foot- 
print of the system never exceeded 300 Megabytes. 


8.2 Execution Speed 


We measure how quickly the system processes the BGP 
updates. Because the progression of each BGP update in 
the system varies depending on the expiration condition 
of several timers, we have conducted the experiment for 
each BGP update sequence within a fixed time interval 
called epoch, rather than characterizing the execution la- 
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Figure 12: System execution speed 


tency of each individual BGP update. During each test, 
we randomly selected a starting point in the eight-week 
BGP update sequence and then divided the subsequent 
BGP update stream into non-overlapping epochs. Then 
we measured the execution time for each epoch of a fixed 
epoch interval. We varied the epoch interval among the 
values of 10, 30, 50, 70 seconds. Because the machine 
is a time-sharing system, we ran each experiment three 
times to ensure the accuracy of the measurement results; 
we saw virtually no variation in the results across the 
three experiments. 


Figure 12 shows the complementary cumulative distri- 
bution of the execution time for each of the four epoch 
intervals. As shown in the graph, the execution of nearly 
every epoch was completed within the epoch interval. 
For example, the curve for a ten-second epoch interval 
shows that more than 99% of epochs could be processed 
within one second; however 0.1% of the epochs required 
more than ten seconds to complete. Our system occa- 
sionally lags behind the arrival of BGP updates, due to 
the bursty arrival pattern of BGP updates. Our data show 
that, while the average number of BGP updates per sec- 
ond is well below 100 (which corresponds to about 30 
Kbps data rate), the maximum number of BGP updates 
received in our system in one second could well exceed 
10,000 (which corresponds to 3 Mbps data rate). 


Despite the existence of execution lags, for an epoch 
interval of 30 seconds, its percentage becomes much 
smaller (0.01%) by smoothing the BGP update bursts 
with a longer interval. The execution lag is completely 
eliminated when we set the epoch interval to 70 seconds; 
that is, every interval of 70 seconds worth of BGP up- 
dates was completely processed in less than 70 seconds. 
We believe the occasional execution lag is acceptable. 
Recall that each event is identified only if at least a pe- 
riod of event timeout elapses after the arrival of the last 
BGP update in the event. Typically the timeout value is 
a few tens of seconds (70 seconds, in our experiments). 
That is, even with instantaneous processing, each BGP 
update would have to wait for at least 70 seconds before 
a report is generated for the network operators. As such, 


smoothing the processing of BGP updates over a few tens 
of seconds does not introduce a problem. 


9 Related Work 


There is a large body of literature on characterizing BGP 
data using passive monitoring [3, 4, 9,22,29] as well as 
active route injection [17]. Our study is also preceded 
by several recent efforts [6, 8, 13, 15,30] to identify the 
location and cause of routing changes by analyzing BGP 
update messages along three dimensions: time, views, 
and prefixes. Our work is similar in that we analyze BGP 
data along the same dimensions to group related routing 
changes. However, we focus on organizing large vol- 
umes of BGP updates seen in a single AS in real time 
into a small number of reports belonging to categories 
directly useful to operators to help mitigate the problems. 

In analyzing BGP data collected from multiple van- 
tage points within a single AS, our work is similar to the 
BorderGuard [12] study that identifies inconsistent rout- 
ing advertisements from peers. In contrast, we classify 
all routing changes seen by the border routers into useful 
categories. The work in [27] presents a strawman pro- 
posal where each AS collects BGP data from its border 
routers as part of an end-to-end service for identifying 
the location and cause of routing changes. Each AS uses 
the data to detect and explain its own internal routing 
changes, rather than trying to detect and diagnose inter- 
domain routing events. Recent work [23] has considered 
how to detect network anomalies through a joint analysis 
of traffic and routing data. This work looks for significant 
changes in both the volume of traffic and the number of 
update messages, without delving in to the details about 
the specific destination prefixes and event types involved. 


10 Conclusion and Future Work 


We have presented the design and evaluation of an online 
system for identifying important BGP routing changes 
in an IP network. Using the concise r-vector data struc- 
ture to capture BGP routing changes, we identified five 
categories of BGP routing disruptions that vary in the 
severity of the impact on the traffic. Applying the tool to 
eight weeks of routing and traffic data from a tier-1 ISP 
network, we identified several ways for operators to im- 
prove the routing stability of the network. Despite having 
route-flap damping features enabled on all of the routers, 
our tool surprisingly discovered a large number of up- 
dates from persistently flapping prefixes and identified 
three causes. Meanwhile, we found that hot-potato rout- 
ing changes and eBGP session resets were responsible 
for many of the large routing disruptions. 

In our ongoing work, we are extending the system to 
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use fine-grained traffic data collected at the ingress points 
for more precise estimates of the traffic impact. We also 
plan to explore routing architectures, operational prac- 
tices, and protocol enhancements that reduce the like- 
lihood and impact of the routing disruptions associated 
with hot-potato changes and eBGP session resets. Fi- 
nally, we plan to explore automated techniques for re- 
sponding to disruptions by reconfiguring the routing pro- 
tocols to improve network performance. 
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Notes 


‘Since the routes from cl and c3 have the same IGP path cost, the 
router performs an arbitrary tiebreak in the last step in Table 1. 

*This would require either (i) extending today’s commercial routers 
to provide a feed of updates for each eBGP session or (i1) deploying 
packet monitors on all peering links to capture BGP update messages. 

>The requirement of having at least one eBGP-learned route for the 
prefix is necessary to distinguish the “multiple external disruption” cat- 
egory from the “loss/gain of reachability” category. 

4Our system can generate reports about large clusters (i.e, when 
the count of events exceeds a threshold) before the 660-second timer 
expires, to allow operators to react more quickly to significant events. 

>In theory, we could check that the number drops to zero. However, 
maintaining the prefix count for each session in real time (e.g., updating 
whenever a prefix is withdrawn or advertised) introduces substantial 
overhead. Instead, noticing that the prefix count stays stable, we sample 
the count every two hours and maintain a moving average. We flag 
cases where the number of events in the cluster is more than 90% of 
the average number of prefixes associated with that session. 

Furthermore, syslog uses UDP as its transport layer and therefore 
its data can be lost during delivery. 
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Abstract 


The routers in an Autonomous System (AS) must dis- 
tribute the information they learn about how to reach ex- 
ternal destinations. Unfortunately, today’s internal Bor- 
der Gateway Protocol (iBGP) architectures have serious 
problems: a “full mesh” iBGP configuration does not 
scale to large networks and “route reflection” can in- 
troduce problems such as protocol oscillations and per- 
sistent loops. Instead, we argue that a Routing Con- 
trol Platform (RCP) should collect information about ex- 
ternal destinations and internal topology and select the 
BGP routes for each router in an AS. RCP 1s a logically- 
centralized platform, separate from the IP forwarding 
plane, that performs route selection on behalf of routers 
and communicates selected routes to the routers using 
the unmodified iBGP protocol. RCP provides scalability 
without sacrificing correctness. In this paper, we present 
the design and implementation of an RCP prototype on 
commodity hardware. Using traces of BGP and inter- 
nal routing data from a Tier-1 backbone, we demonstrate 
that RCP is fast and reliable enough to drive the BGP 
routing decisions for a large network. We show that RCP 
assigns routes correctly, even when the functionality is 
replicated and distributed, and that networks using RCP 
can expect comparable convergence delays to those us- 
ing today’s 1BGP architectures. 


1 Introduction 


The Border Gateway Protocol (BGP), the Internet’s in- 
terdomain routing protocol, is prone to protocol oscil- 
lation and forwarding loops, highly sensitive to topol- 
ogy changes inside an Autonomous System (AS), and 
difficult for operators to understand and manage. We 
address these problems by introducing a Routing Con- 
trol Platform (RCP) that computes the BGP routes for 
each router in an AS based on complete routing informa- 
tion and higher-level network engineering goals [1, 2]. 
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This paper describes the design and implementation of 
an RCP prototype that is fast and reliable enough to co- 
ordinate routing for a large backbone network. 


1.1 Route Distribution Inside an AS 


The routers in a single AS exchange routes to external 
destinations using a protocol called internal BGP (BGP). 
Small networks are typically configured as a “full mesh” 
iBGP topology, with an iBGP session between each pair 
of routers. However, a full-mesh configuration does not 
scale because each router must: (i) have an iBGP ses- 
sion with every other router, (11) send BGP update mes- 
sages to every other router, (111) store a local copy of 
the advertisements sent by each neighbor for each des- 
tination prefix, and (iv) have a new iBGP session con- 
figured whenever a new router is added to the network. 
Although having a faster processor and more memory 
on every router would support larger full-mesh config- 
urations, the installed base of routers lags behind the 
technology curve, and upgrading routers is costly. In 
addition, BGP-speaking routers do not always degrade 
gracefully when their resource limitations are reached; 
for example, routers crashing or experiencing persistent 
routing instability under such conditions have been re- 
ported [3]. In this paper, we present the design, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of a solution that behaves like 
a full-mesh iBGP configuration with much less overhead 
and no changes to the installed base of routers. 

To avoid the scaling problems of a full mesh, today’s 
large networks typically configure iBGP as a hierarchy of 
route reflectors [4]. A route reflector selects a single BGP 
route for each destination prefix and advertises the route 
to its clients. Adding a new router to the system simply 
requires configuring 1BGP sessions to the router’s route 
reflector(s). Using route reflectors reduces the memory 
and connection overhead on the routers, at the expense 
of compromising the behavior of the underlying network. 
In particular, a route reflector does not necessarily select 
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the same BGP route that its clients would have chosen 
in a full-mesh configuration. Unfortunately, the routers 
along a path through the AS may be assigned differ- 
ent BGP routes from different route reflectors, leading 
to inconsistencies [5]. These inconsistencies can cause 
protocol oscillation [6, 7, 8] and persistent forwarding 
loops [6]. To prevent these problems, operators must en- 
sure that route reflectors and their clients have a consis- 
tent view of the internal topology, which requires config- 
uring a large number of routers as route reflectors. This 
forces large backbone networks to have dozens of route 
reflectors to reduce the likelihood of inconsistencies. 


1.2. Routing Control Platform (RCP) 


RCP provides both the intrinsic correctness of a full- 
mesh iBGP configuration and the scalability benefits of 
route reflectors. RCP selects BGP routes on behalf of the 
routers in an AS using a complete view of the available 
routes and IGP topology. As shown in Figure 1, RCP 
has 1BGP sessions with each of the routers; these ses- 
sions allow RCP to learn BGP routes and to send each 
router a routing decision for each destination prefix. Un- 
like a route reflector, RCP may send a different BGP 
route to each router. This flexibility allows RCP to as- 
sign each router the route that it would have selected in 
a full-mesh configuration, while making the number of 
iBGP sessions at each router independent of the size of 
the network. We envision that RCP may ultimately ex- 
change interdomain routing information with neighbor- 
ing domains, while still using iBGP to communicate with 
its own routers. Using the RCP to exchange reachability 
information across domains would enable the Internet’s 
routing architecture to evolve [1]. 

To be a viable alternative to today’s iBGP solutions, 
RCP must satisfy two main design goals: (i) consis- 
tent assignment of routes even when the functionality is 
replicated and distributed for reliability and (11) fast re- 
sponse to network events, such as link failures and exter- 
nal BGP routing changes, even when computing routes 
for a large number of destination prefixes and routers. 
This paper demonstrates that RCP can be made fast and 
reliable enough to supplant today’s iBGP architectures, 


without requiring any changes to the implementation of 
the legacy routers. After a brief overview of BGP rout- 
ing in Section 2, Section 3 presents the RCP architec- 
ture and describes how to compute consistent forward- 
ing paths, without requiring any explicit coordination be- 
tween the replicas. In Section 4, we describe a proto- 
type implementation, built on commodity hardware, that 
can compute and disseminate routing decisions for a net- 
work with hundreds of routers. Section 5 demonstrates 
the effectiveness of our prototype by replaying BGP and 
OSPF messages from a large backbone network; we also 
discuss the challenges of handling OSPF-induced BGP 
routing changes and evaluate one potential solution. Sec- 
tion 6 summarizes the contributions of the paper. 


1.33 Related Work 


We extend previous work on route monitoring [9, 10] by 
building a system that also controls the BGP routing de- 
cisions for a network. In addition, RCP relates to re- 
cent work on router software [11, 12, 13], including the 
proprietary systems used in today’s commercial routers; 
in contrast to these efforts, RCP makes per-router rout- 
ing decisions for an entire network, rather than a single 
router. Our work relates to earlier work on applying rout- 
ing policy at route servers at the exchange points [14], 
to obviate the need for a full mesh of eBGP sessions; 
in contrast, RCP focuses on improving the scalability 
and correctness of distributing and selecting BGP routes 
within a single AS. The techniques used by the RCP for 
efficient storage of the per-router routes are similar to 
those employed in route-server implementations [15]. 
Previous work has proposed changes to iBGP that pre- 
vent oscillations [16, 7]; unlike RCP, these other pro- 
posals require significant modifications to BGP-speaking 
routers. RCP’s logic for determining the BGP routes for 
each router relates to previous research on network-wide 
routing models for traffic engineering [17, 18]; RCP fo- 
cuses on real-time control of BGP routes rather than 
modeling the BGP routes in today’s routing system. Pre- 
vious work has highlighted the need for a system that 
has network-wide control of BGP routing [1, 2]; in this 
paper, we present the design, implementation, and eval- 
uation of such a system. For an overview of architec- 
ture and standards activities on separating routing from 
routers, see the related work discussions in [1, 2]. 


2 Interoperating With Existing Routers 


This section presents an overview of BGP routing inside 
an AS and highlights the implications on how RCP must 
work to avoid requiring changes to the installed base of 
IP routers. 
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Table 1: Steps in the BGP route-selection process 


Partitioning of functionality across routing proto- 
cols: In most backbone networks, the routers partici- 
pate in three different routing protocols: external Bor- 
der Gateway Protocol (eBGP) to exchange reachabil- 
ity information with neighboring domains, internal BGP 
(iBGP) to propagate the information inside the AS, and 
an Interior Gateway Protocol (IGP) to learn how to reach 
other routers in the same AS, as shown in Figure 2. BGP 
is a path-vector protocol where each network adds its 
own AS number to the path before propagating the an- 
nouncement to the next domain; in contrast, IGPs such 
as OSPF and IS-IS are typically link-state protocols with 
a tunable weight on each link. Each router combines the 
information from the routing protocols to construct a lo- 
cal forwarding table that maps each destination prefix to 
the next link in the path. Jn our design, RCP assumes 
responsibility for assigning a single best BGP route for 
each prefix to each router and distributing the routes us- 
ing iBGP, while relying on the routers to “merge” the 
BGP and IGP data to construct their forwarding tables. 

BGP route-selection process: To select a route for 
each prefix, each router applies the decision process in 
Table 1 to the set of routes learned from its eBGP and 
iBGP neighbors [19]. The decision process essentially 
compares the routes based on their many attributes. In 
the simplest case, a router selects the route with the short- 
est AS path (step 2), breaking a tie based on the ID of the 
router who advertised the route (step 7). However, other 
steps depend on route attributes, such as local preference, 


that are assigned by the routing policies configured on 
the border routers. RCP must deal with the fact that the 
border routers apply policies to the routes learned from 
their eBGP neighbors and all routers apply the route- 
selection process to the BGP routes they learn. 

Selecting the closest egress router: In backbone net- 
works, a router often has multiple BGP routes that are 
“equally good” through step 5 of the decision process. 
For example, router Z in Figure 2 learns routes to the 
destination with the same AS path length from three bor- 
der routers W, X, and Y. To reduce network resource 
consumption, the BGP decision process at each router 
selects the route with the closest egress router, in terms 
of the IGP path costs. Router Z selects the BGP route 
learned from router X with an IGP path cost of 2. This 
practice is known as “early-exit” or “hot-potato” rout- 
ing. RCP must have a real-time view of the IGP topology 
to select the closest egress router for each destination 
prefix on behalf of each router. When the IGP topology 
changes, RCP must identify which routers should change 
the egress router they are using. 

Challenges introduced by hot-potato routing: A 
single IGP topology change may cause multiple routers 
to change their BGP routing decisions for multiple pre- 
fixes. If the IGP weight of link V—X in Figure 2 in- 
creased from 1 to 3, then router 7 would start direct- 
ing traffic through egress Y instead of X. When mul- 
tiple destination prefixes are affected, these hot-potato 
routing changes can lead to large, unpredictable shifts 
in traffic [20]. In addition, the network may experience 
long convergence delays because of the overhead on the 
routers to revisit the BGP routing decisions across many 
prefixes. Delays of one to two minutes are not uncom- 
mon [20]. Zo implement hot-potato routing, RCP must 
determine the influence of an IGP change on every router 
for every prefix. Ultimately, we view RCP as a way 
to move beyond hot-potato routing toward more flexible 
ways to select egress routers, as discussed in Section 5.4. 


3 RCP Architecture 


In this section, we describe the RCP architecture. We 
first present the three building blocks of the RCP: the 
IGP Viewer, the BGP Engine, and the Route Control 
Server (RCS). We describe the information that is avail- 
able to each module, as well as the constraints that the 
RCS must satisfy when assigning routes. We then dis- 
cuss how RCP’s functionality can be replicated and dis- 
tributed across many physical nodes in an AS while 
maintaining consistency and correctness. Our analysis 
shows that there is no need for the replicas to run a sep- 
arate consistency protocol: since the RCP is designed 
such that each RCS replica makes routing decisions only 
for the partitions for which it has complete IGP topology 
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Figure 3: RCP interacts with the routers using standard routing proto- 
cols. RCP obtains IGP topology information by establishing IGP ad- 
jacencies (shown with solid lines) with one or more routers in the AS 
and BGP routes via iBGP sessions with each router (shown with dashed 
lines). RCP can control and obtain routing information from routers in 
separate network partitions (P; and P:). Although this figure shows 
RCP as a single box, the functionality can be replicated and distributed, 


as we describe in Section 3.2. 


and BGP routes, every replica will make the same rout- 
ing assignments, even without a consistency protocol. 


3.1 RCP Modules 


To compute the routes that each router would have se- 
lected in a “full mesh” iBGP configuration, RCP must 
obtain both the IGP topology information and the best 
route to the destination from every router that learns a 
route from neighboring ASes. As such, RCP comprises 
of three modules: the IGP Viewer, the BGP Engine, and 
the Route Control Server. The JGP Viewer establishes 
IGP adjacencies to one or more routers, which allows 
the RCP to receive IGP topology information. The BGP 
Engine learns BGP routes from the routers and sends 
the RCS’s route assignments to each router. The Route 
Control Server (RCS) then uses the IGP topology from 
the IGP Viewer information and the BGP routes from 
the BGP engine to compute the best BGP route for each 
router. 


RCP communicates with the routers in an AS using 
standard routing protocols, as summarized in Figure 3. 
Suppose the routers & in a single AS form an IGP con- 
nectivity graph G = (R, E), where EF are the edges in 
the IGP topology. Although the IGP topology within an 
AS is typically a single connected component, failures of 
links, routers, or interfaces may occasionally create par- 
titions. Thus, G contains one or more connected compo- 
nents; i.e., G = {P,, Po,...,P,,}. The RCS only com- 
putes routes for partitions P; for which it has complete 
IGP and BGP information, and it computes routes for 
each partition independently. 


3.1.1 IGP Viewer 


The RCP’s JGP Viewer monitors the IGP topology and 
provides this information to the RCS. The IGP Viewer 
establishes IGP adjacencies to receive the IGP’s link- 
state advertisements (LSAs). To ensure that the IGP 
Viewer never routes data packets, the links between the 
IGP Viewer and the routers should be configured with 
large IGP weights to ensure that the IGP Viewer is not 
an intermediate hop on any shortest path. Since IGPs 
such as OSPF and IS-IS perform reliable flooding of 
LSAs, the IGP Viewer maintains an up-to-date view of 
the IGP topology as the link weights change or equip- 
ment goes up and down. Use of flooding to disseminate 
LSAs implies that the IGP Viewer can receive LSAs from 
all routers in a partition by simply having an adjacency to 
a single router in that partition. This seemingly obvious 
property has an important implication: 


Observation 1 The IGP Viewer has the complete IGP 
topology for all partitions that it connects to. 


The IGP Viewer computes pairwise shortest paths for 
all routers in the AS and provides this information to the 
RCS. The IGP Viewer must discover only the path costs 
between any two routers in the AS, but it need not dis- 
cover the weights of each IGP edge. The RCS then uses 
these path costs to determine, from any router in the AS, 
what the closest egress router should be for that router. 

In some cases, a group of routers in the IGP graph all 
select the same router en route to one or more destina- 
tions. For example, a network may have a group of ac- 
cess routers in a city, all of which send packets out of that 
city towards one or more destinations via a single gate- 
way router. These routers would always use the same 
BGP router as the gateway. These groups can be formed 
according to the IGP topology: for example, routers can 
be grouped according to OSPF “areas”, since all routers 
in the same area typically make the same BGP routing 
decision. Because the IGP Viewer knows the IGP topol- 
ogy, it can determine which groups of routers should be 
assigned the same BGP route. By clustering routers in 
this fashion, the IGP Viewer can reduce the number of 
independent route computations that the RCS must per- 
form. While IGP topology is a convenient way for the 
IGP Viewer to determine these groups of routers, the 
groups need not correspond to the IGP topology; for ex- 
ample, an operator could dictate the grouping. 


3.1.2 BGP Engine 


The BGP Engine maintains an iBGP session with each 
router in the AS. These iBGP sessions allow the RCP to 
(1) learn about candidate routes and (2) communicate its 
routing decisions to the routers. Since iBGP runs over 
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TCP, a BGP Engine need not be physically adjacent to 
every router. In fact, a BGP Engine can establish and 
maintain iBGP sessions with any router that is reachable 
via the IGP topology, which allows us to make the fol- 
lowing observation: 


Observation 2 A BGP Engine can establish iBGP ses- 
sions to all routers in the IGP partitions that it connects 
lO. 


Here, we make a reasonable assumption that IGP con- 
nectivity between two endpoints 1s sufficient to establish 
a BGP session between them; in reality, persistent con- 
gestion or misconfiguration could cause this assumption 
to be violated, but these two cases are anomalous. In 
practice, routers are often configured to place BGP pack- 
ets in a high-priority queue in the forwarding path to en- 
sure the delivery of these packets even during times of 
congestion. 

In addition to receiving BGP updates, the RCP uses 
the iBGP sessions to send the chosen BGP routes to the 
routers. Because BGP updates have a “next hop” at- 
tribute, the BGP Engine can advertise BGP routes with 
“next hop” addresses of other routers in the network. 
This characteristic means that the BGP Engine does not 
need to forward data packets. The BGP routes typi- 
cally carry “next hop” attributes according to the egress 
router at which they were learned. Thus, the RCS can 
send a route to a router with the next hop attribute un- 
changed, and routers will forward packets towards the 
egress router. 

A router interacts with the BGP Engine in the same 
way as it would with a normal BGP-speaking router, but 
the BGP Engine can send a different route to each router. 
(In contrast, a traditional route reflector would send the 
same route to each of its neighboring routers.) A router 
only sends BGP update messages to the BGP Engine 
when selecting a new best route learned from a neighbor- 
ing AS. Similarly, the BGP Engine only sends an update 
when a router’s decision should change. 


3.1.3. Route Control Server (RCS) 


The RCS receives IGP topology information from the 
IGP Viewer and BGP routes from the BGP Engine, com- 
putes the routes for a group of routers, and returns the 
resulting route assignments to the routers using the BGP 
Engine. The RCS does not return a route assignment to 
any router that has already selected a route that is “better” 
than any of the other candidate routes, according to the 
decision process in Table 1. To make routing decisions 
for a group of routers in some partition, the following 
must be true: 


Observation 3 An RCS can only make routing decisions 
for routers in a partition for which it has both IGP and 
BGP routing information. 


Note that the previous observations guarantee that the 
RCS can (and will) make path assignments for all routers 
in that partition. Although the RCS has considerable 
flexibility in assigning routes to routers, one reasonable 
approach would be to have the RCS send to each router 
the route that it would have selected in a “full mesh” 
iBGP configuration. To emulate a full-mesh iBGP con- 
figuration, the RCS executes the BGP decision process 
in Table 1 on behalf of each router. The RCS can per- 
form this computation because: (1) knowing the IGP 
topology, the RCS can determine the set of egress routers 
that are reachable from any router in the partitions that it 
sees; (2) the next four steps in the decision process com- 
pare attributes that appear in the BGP messages them- 
selves; (3) for step 5, the RCS considers a route as eBGP- 
learned for the router that sent the route to the RCP, and 
as an iBGP-learned route for other routers; (4) for step 6, 
the RCS compares the IGP path costs sent by the IGP 
Viewer; and (5) for step 7, the RCS knows the router [D 
of each router because the BGP Engine has an iBGP ses- 
sion with each of them. After computing the routes, the 
RCS can send each router the appropriate route. 

Using the high-level correctness properties from pre- 
vious work as a guide [21], we recognize that routing 
within the network must satisfy the following properties 
(note that iBGP does not intrinsically satisfy them [6, 
21)): 

Route validity: The RCS should not assign routes 
that create forwarding loops, blackholes, or other 
anomalies that prevent packets from reaching their 
intended destinations. To satisfy this property, two 1n- 
variants must hold. First, the RCS must assign routes 
such that the routers along the shortest IGP path from 
any router to its assigned egress router must be assigned 
a route with the same egress router. Second, the RCS 
must assign a BGP route such that the IGP path to the 
next-hop of the route only traverses routers in the same 
partition as the next-hop. 

When the RCS computes the same route assignments 
as those the routers would select in a full mesh iBGP 
configuration, the first invariant will always hold, for the 
same reason that it holds in the case of full mesh iBGP 
configuration. In a full mesh, each router simply selects 
the egress router with the shortest IGP path. All routers 
along the shortest path to that egress also select the same 
closest egress router. The second invariant is satisfied be- 
cause the RCS never assigns an egress router to a router 
in some other partition. Generally, the RCS has consid- 
erable flexibility in assigning paths; the RCS must guar- 
antee that these properties hold even when it is not emu- 
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lating a full mesh configuration. 

Path visibility: Every router should be able to ex- 
change routes with at least one RCS. Each router in the 
AS should receive some route to an external destination, 
assuming one exists. To ensure that this property is sat- 
isfied, each partition must have at least one IGP Viewer, 
one BGP Engine, and one RCS. Replicating these mod- 
ules reduces the likelihood that a group of routers is par- 
titioned such that it cannot reach at least one instance of 
these three components. If the RCS is replicated, then 
two replicas may assign BGP routes to groups of routers 
along the same IGP path between a router and an egress. 
To guarantee that two replicas do not create forwarding 
loops when they assign routes to routers in the same par- 
tition, they must make consistent routing decisions. If a 
network has multiple RCSes, the route computation per- 
formed by the RCS must be deterministic: the same IGP 
topology and BGP route inputs must always produce the 
same outcome for the routers. 

If a partition forms such that a router is partitioned 
from RCP, then we note that (1) the situation is no worse 
than today’s scenario, when a router cannot receive BGP 
routes from its route reflector and (2) in many cases, the 
router will still be able to route packets using the routes it 
learns via eBGP, which will likely be its best routes since 
it is partitioned from most of the remaining network any- 
way. 


3.2 Consistency with Distributed RCP 


In this section, we discuss the potential consistency prob- 
lems introduced by replicating and distributing the RCP 
modules. To be robust to network partitions and avoid 
creating a single point of failure, the RCP modules 
should be replicated. (We expect that many possible de- 
sign strategies will emerge for assigning routers to repli- 
cas. Possible schemes include using the closest replica, 
having primary and backup replicas, etc.) Replication in- 
troduces the possibility that each RCS replica may have 
different views of the network state (1.e., the IGP topol- 
ogy and BGP routes). These inconsistencies may be 
either transient or persistent and could create problems 
such as routing loops if routers were learning routes from 
different replicas.! The potential for these inconsisten- 
cies would seem to create the need for a consistency pro- 
tocol to ensure that each RCS replica has the same view 
of the network state (and, thus, make consistent routing 
decisions). In this section, we discuss the nature and con- 
sequences of these inconsistencies and present the sur- 
prising result that no consistency protocol is required to 
prevent persistent inconsistencies. 

After discussing why we are primarily concerned with 
consistency of the RCS replicas in steady state, we ex- 
plain how our replication strategy guarantees that the 
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Figure 4: Periods during convergence to steady state for a single desti- 
nation. Routes to a destination within an AS are stable most of the time, 
with periods of transience (caused by IGP or eBGP updates). Rather 
than addressing the behavior during the transient period, we analyze 


the consistency of paths assigned during steady state. 


RCS replicas make the same routing decisions for each 
router in the steady state. Specifically, we show that, 
if multiple RCS replicas have IGP connectivity to some 
router in the AS, then those replicas will all make the 
same path assignment for that router. We focus our 
analysis on the consistency of RCS path assignments in 
steady state (as shown in Figure 4). 


3.2.1 Transient vs. Persistent Inconsistencies 


Since each replica may receive BGP and IGP updates at 
different times, the replicas may not have the same view 
of the routes to every destination at any given time; as a 
result, each replica may make different routing decisions 
for the same set of routers. Figure 4 illustrates a timeline 
that shows this transient period. During transient peri- 
ods, routes may be inconsistent. On a per-prefix basis, 
long transient periods are not the common case: although 
BGP update traffic is fairly continuous, the update traffic 
for a single destination as seen by a single AS is rel- 
atively bursty, with prolonged periods of silence. That 
is, a group of updates may arrive at several routers in an 
AS during a relatively short time interval (1.e., seconds to 
minutes), but, on longer timescales (i.e., hours), the BGP 
routes for external destinations are relatively stable [22]. 

We are concerned with the consistency of routes for 
each destination after the transient period has ended. Be- 
cause the network may actually be partitioned in “steady 
state’, the RCP must still consider network partitions that 
may exist during these periods. Note that any intra-AS 
routing protocol, including any iBGP configuration, will 
temporarily have inconsistent path assignments when 
BGP and IGP routes are changing continually. Com- 
paring the nature and extent of these transient inconsis- 
tencies in RCP to those that occur under a typical 1BGP 
configuration is an area for future work. 


3.2.2 RCP Replicas are Consistent in Steady State 


The RCS replicas should make consistent routing deci- 
sions in steady state. Although it might seem that such a 
consistency requirement mandates a separate consistency 
protocol, we show in this section that such a protocol is 
not necessary. 
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Proposition 1 Jf multiple RCSes assign paths to routers 
in P;, then each router in P; would receive the same route 
assignment from each RCS. 


Proof. Recall that two RCSes will only make different 
assignments to a router in some partition P; if the repli- 
cas receive different inputs (1.e., as a result of having 
BGP routes from different groups of routers or differ- 
ent views of IGP topology). Suppose that RCSes A and 
B both assign routes to some router in P;. By Obser- 
vation 1, both RCSes A and B must have IGP topology 
information for all routers in P;, and from Observation 2, 
they also have complete BGP routing information. It fol- 
lows from Observation 3 that both RCSes A and B can 
make route assignments for all routers in P;. Further- 
more, since both RCSes have complete IGP and BGP in- 
formation for the routers in P; (i.e., the replicas receive 
the same inputs), then RCSes A and B will make the 
same route assignment to each router in P;. zi 


We note that certain failure scenarios may violate Ob- 
servation 2; there may be circumstances under which 
IGP-level connectivity exists between the BGP engine 
and some router but, for some reason, the iBGP session 
fails (e.g., due to congestion, misconfiguration, software 
failure, etc.) As a result, Observation 3 may be overly 
conservative, because there may exist routers in some 
partition for which two RCSes may have BGP routing 
information from different subsets of routers in that parti- 
tion. If this is the case, then, by design, neither RCS will 
assign routes to any routers in this partition, even though, 
collectively, both RCSes have complete BGP routing in- 
formation. In this case, not having a consistency proto- 
col affects liveness, but not correctness—in other words, 
two or more RCSes may fail to assign routes to routers 
in some partition even when they collectively have com- 
plete routing information, but in no case will two or more 
RCSes assign different routes to the same router. 


4 RCP Architecture and Implementation 


To demonstrate the feasibility of the RCP architecture, 
this section presents the design and implementation of an 
RCP prototype. Scalability and efficiency pose the main 
challenges, because backbone ASes typically have many 
routers (e.g., 500-1000) and destination prefixes (e.g., 
150,000—200,000), and the routing protocols must con- 
verge quickly. First, we describe how the RCS computes 
the BGP routes for each group of routers in response to 
BGP and IGP routing changes. We then explain how 
the IGP Viewer obtains a view of the IGP topology and 
provides the RCS with only the necessary information 
for computing BGP routes. Our prototype of the IGP 
Viewer is implemented for OSPF; when describing our 
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prototype, we will describe the IGP Viewer as the “OSPF 
Viewer’. Finally, we describe how the BGP Engine ex- 
changes BGP routing information with the routers in the 
AS and the RCS. 


4.1 Route Control Server (RCS) 


The RCS processes messages received from both the 
BGP Engine(s) and the OSPF Viewer(s). Figure 5 shows 
the high level processing performed by the RCS. The 
RCS receives update messages from the BGP Engine(s) 
and stores the incoming routes in a Routing Information 
Base (RIB). The RCS perform per-router route selection 
and stores the selected routes in a per-router RIB-Out. 
The RIB-In and RIB-Out tables are implemented as a trie 
indexed on prefix. The RIB-In maintains a list of routes 
learned for each prefix; each BGP route has a “next hop” 
attribute that uniquely identifies the egress router where 
the route was learned. As shown in Figure 5, the RCS 
also receives the IGP path cost for each pair of routers 
from the IGP Viewer. The RCS uses the RIB-In to com- 
pute the best BGP routes for each router, using the IGP 
path costs in steps 0 and 6 of Table 1. After comput- 
ing a route assignment for a router, the RCS sends that 
route assignment to the BGP Engine, which sends the 
update message to the router. The path cost changes re- 
ceived from the OSPF Viewer might require the RCS to 
re-compute selected routes when step 6 in the BGP de- 
cision process was used to select a route and the path 
cost to the selected egress router changes. Finding the 
routes that are affected can be an expensive process and 
as shown in Figure 5, our design uses a path-cost based 
ranking of egress routers to perform this efficiently. We 
now describe this approach and other design insights in 
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Figure 6: RCS RIB-In and RIB-Out data structures and egress lists 


more detail with the aid of Figure 6, which shows the 
main RCS data structures: 

Store only a single copy of each BGP route. Stor- 
ing a Separate copy of each router’s BGP routes for every 
destination prefix would require an extraordinary amount 
of memory. To reduce storage requirements, the RCS 
only stores routes in the RIB-In table. The “next hop” 
attribute of the BGP route uniquely identifies the egress 
router where the BGP route was learned. Upon receiv- 
ing an update message, the RCS can index the RIB-In 
by prefix and can add, update, or remove the appropriate 
route based on the next-hop attribute. To implement the 
RIB-Out, the RCS employs per-router shadow tables as 
a prefix-indexed trie containing pointers to the RIB-In ta- 
ble. Figure 6 shows two examples of these pointers from 
the RIB-Out to the RIB-In: routerl has been assigned the 
route! for prefix2, whereas router2 and router3 have both 
been assigned route2 for prefix2. 

Keep track of the routers that have been assigned 
each route. When a route is withdrawn, the RCS must 
recompute the route assignment for any router that was 
using the withdrawn route. To quickly identify the af- 
fected routers, each route stored in the RIB-In table in- 
cludes a list of back pointers to the routers assigned this 
route. For example, Figure 6 shows two pointers from 
route2 in the RIB-In for prefix2 to indicate that router2 
and router3 have been assigned this route. Upon re- 
ceiving a withdrawal of the prefix from this next-hop 
attribute, the RCS reruns the decision process for each 
router in this list, with the remaining routes in the RIB-In, 
for those routers and prefix. Unfortunately, this ME op- 
timization cannot be used for BGP announcements, be- 
cause when a new route arrives, the RCS must recompute 
the route assignment for each router?. 

Maintain a ranking of egress routers for each 
router based on IGP path cost. A single IGP path- 


cost change may affect the BGP decisions for many des- 
tination prefixes at the ingress router. To avoid revis- 
iting the routing decision for every prefix and router, 
the RCS maintains a ranking of egress points for each 
router sorted by the IGP path cost to the egress point 
(the “Egress lists” table in Figure 6). For each egress, 
the RCS stores pointers to the prefixes and routes in the 
RIB-Out that use the egress point (the “using table’’). For 
example, router! uses eg! to reach both prefix2 and pre- 
fix3, and its using table contains pointers to those en- 
tries in the RIB-Out for router! (which in turn point to 
the routes stored in the RIB-In). If the IGP path cost 
from routerl to eg! increases, the RCS moves eg1 down 
the egress list until it encounters an egress router with 
a higher IGP path cost. The RCS then only recomputes 
BGP decisions for the prefixes that previously had been 
assigned the BGP route from eg] (1.e., the prefixes con- 
tained in the using table). Similarly, if a path-cost change 
causes eg3 to become router1’s closest egress point, the 
RCS resorts the egress list (moving eg3 to the top of the 
list) and only recomputes the routes for prefixes associ- 
ated with the egresses routers “passed over’ in the sorting 
process, 1.e., eg] and eg2, since they may now need to be 
assigned to eg3. 

Assign routes to groups of related routers. Rather 
than computing BGP routes for each router, the RCS can 
assign the same BGP route for a destination prefix to 
a group of routers. These groups can be identified by 
the IGP Viewer or explicitly configured by the network 
operator. When the RCS uses groups, the RIB-Out and 
Egress-lists tables have entries for each group rather than 
each router, leading to a substantial reduction in storage 
and CPU overhead. The RCS also maintains a list of the 
routers in each group to instruct the BGP Engine to send 
the BGP routes to each member of the group. Groups in- 
troduce a trade-off between the desire to reduce overhead 
and the flexibility to assign different routes to routers in 
the same group. In our prototype implementation, we 
use the Points-of-Presence (which correspond to OSPF 
areas) to form the groups, essentially treating each POP 
as a single “node” in the graph when making BGP rout- 
ing decisions. 


4.2 IGP Viewer Instance: OSPF Viewer 


The OSPF Viewer connects to one or more routers in 
the network to receive link-state advertisements (LSAs), 
as shown in Figure 3. The OSPF Viewer maintains an 
up-to-date view of the network topology and computes 
the path cost for each pair of routers. Figure 7 shows 
an Overview of the processing performed by the OSPF 
Viewer. By providing path-cost changes and group mem- 
bership information, the OSPF Viewer offloads work 
from the RCS in two main ways: 
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Figure 7: LSA Processing in OSPF Viewer 


Send only path-cost changes to the RCS. In addition 
to originating an LSA upon a network change, OSPF pe- 
riodically refreshes LSAs even if the network is stable. 
The OSPF Viewer filters the refresh LSAs since they do 
not require any action from the RCS. The OSPF Viewer 
does so by maintaining the network state as a topology 
model [9], and uses the model to determine whether a 
newly received LSA indicates a change in the network 
topology, or is merely a refresh as shown in Figure 7. 
For a change LSA, the OSPF Viewer runs shortest-path 
first (SPF) calculations from each router’s viewpoint to 
determine the new path costs. Rather than sending all 
path costs to the RCS, the OSPF Viewer only passes the 
path costs that changed as determined by the “path cost 
change calculation” stage. 

The OSPF Viewer must capture the influence of OSPF 
areas on the path costs. For scalability purposes, an 
OSPF domain may be divided into areas to form a hub- 
and-spoke topology. Area 0, known as the backbone 
area, forms the hub and provides connectivity to the non- 
backbone areas that form the spokes. Each link belongs 
to exactly one area. The routers that have links to mul- 
tiple areas are called border routers. A router learns the 
entire topology of the area it has links into through “intra- 
area” LSAs. However, it does not learn the entire topol- 
ogy of remote areas (i.e., the areas in which the router 
does not have links), but instead learns the total cost of 
the paths to every node in remote areas from each border 
router the area has through “summary” LSAs. 

It may seem that the OSPF Viewer can perform the 
SPF calculation over the entire topology, ignoring area 
boundaries. However, OSPF mandates that if two routers 
belong to the same area, the path between them must stay 
within the area even if a shorter path exists that traverses 


multiple areas. As such, the OSPF Viewer cannot ignore 
area boundaries while performing the calculation, and in- 
stead has to perform the calculation in two stages. In the 
first stage, termed the intra-area stage, the viewer com- 
putes path costs for each area separately using the intra- 
area LSAs as shown in Figure 7. Subsequently, the OSPF 
Viewer computes path costs between routers in different 
areas by combining paths from individual areas. We will 
term this stage of the SPF calculation as the inter-area 
stage. In some circumstances, the OSPF Viewer knows 
the topology of only a subset of areas, and not all ar- 
eas. In this case, the OSPF Viewer can perform intra- 
area stage calculations only for the visible areas. How- 
ever, use of summary LSAs from the border routers al- 
lows the OSPF Viewer to determine path costs to routers 
in non-visible areas from routers in visible areas during 
inter-area stage. 

Reduce overhead at the RCS by combining routers 
into groups. The OSPF Viewer can capitalize on the area 
structure to reduce the number of routers the RCS must 
consider. To achieve this, the OSPF Viewer: (1) provides 
path cost information for all area 0 routers (which also 
includes border routers in non-zero areas), and (11) forms 
a group of routers for each non-zero area and provides 
this group information. As an added benefit, the OSPF 
Viewer does not need physical connections to non-zero 
areas, since the summary LSAs from area 0 allows it 
to compute path costs from every area 0 router to every 
other router. The OSPF Viewer also uses the summary 
LSAs to determine the groups of routers. It is impor- 
tant to note that combining routers into groups is a con- 
struct internal to the RCP to improve efficiency, and it 
does not require any protocol or configuration changes 
in the routers. 


4.3 BGP Engine 


The BGP Engine receives BGP messages from the 
routers and sends them to the RCS. The BGP Engine also 
receives instructions from the RCS to send BGP routes to 
individual routers. We have implemented the BGP En- 
gine by modifying the Quagga [11] software router to 
store the outbound routes on a per-router basis and ac- 
cept route assignments from the RCS rather than com- 
puting the route assignments itself. The BGP Engine of- 
floads work from the RCS by applying the following two 
design insights: 

Cache BGP routes for efficient refreshes. The BGP 
Engine stores a local cache of the RIB-In and RIB-Out. 
The RIB-In cache allows the BGP Engine to provide the 
RCS with a fresh copy of the routes without affecting 
the routers, which makes it easy to introduce a new RCS 
replica or to recover from an RCS failure. Similarly, the 
RIB-Out cache allows the BGP Engine to re-send BGP 
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route assignments to operational routers without affect- 
ing the RCS, which is useful for recovering from the tem- 
porary loss of iBGP connectivity to the router. Because 
routes are assigned on a per-router basis, the BGP En- 
gine maintains a RIB-Out for each router, using the same 
kind of data structure as the RCS. 

Manage the low-level communication with the 
routers. The BGP Engine provides a simple, stable layer 
that interacts with the routers and maintains BGP ses- 
sions with the routers and multiplexes the update mes- 
Sages into a single stream to and from the RCS. It man- 
ages a large number of TCP connections and supports 
the low-level details of establishing BGP sessions and 
exchanging updates with the routers. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate our prototype implementa- 
tion, with an emphasis on the scalability and efficiency 
of the system. The purpose of the evaluation is twofold. 
First, to determine the feasible operating conditions for 
our prototype, 1.e., its performance as a function of the 
number of prefixes and routes, and the number of routers 
or router groups. Second, we want to determine what 
the bottlenecks (Gif any), would require further enhance- 
ments. We present our methodology in Section 5.1 and 
the evaluation results in Sections 5.2 and 5.3. In Sec- 
tion 5.4 we present experimental results of an approach 
that weakens the current tight coupling between IGP 
path-cost changes and BGP decision making. 


5.1 


For a realistic evaluation, we use BGP and OSPF data 
collected from a Tier-1 ISP backbone on August 1, 2004. 
The BGP data contains both timestamped BGP updates 
as well as periodic table dumps from the network?. 
Similarly, the OSPF data contains timestamped Link 
State Advertisements (LSAs). We developed a router- 
emulator tool that reads the timestamped BGP and OSPF 
data and then “plays back” these messages against in- 
strumented implementations of the RCP components. 
To initialize the RCS to realistic conditions, the router- 
emulator reads and replays the BGP table dumps before 
any experiments are conducted. 

By selectively filtering the data, we use this single 
data set to consider the impact of network size (1.e., the 
number of routers or router groups in the network) and 
number of routes (i.e., the number of prefixes for which 
routes were received). We vary the network size by only 
calculating routes for a subset of the router groups in the 
network. Similarly, we only consider a subset of the pre- 
fixes to evaluate the impact of the number of routes on 
the RCP. Considering a subset of routes is relevant for 


Methodology 


networks that do not have to use a full set of Internet 
routes but might still benefit from the RCP functionality, 
such as private or virtual private networks. 

For the RCS evaluation, the key metrics of interest are 
(1) the time taken to perform customized per-router route 
selection under different conditions and (11) the memory 
required to maintain the various data structures. We mea- 
sure these metrics in three ways: 


e Whitebox: First, we perform whitebox testing by in- 
strumenting specific RCS functions and measuring 
on the RCS both the memory usage and the time 
required to perform route selection when BGP and 
OSPF related messages are being processed. 


e Blackbox no queuing: For blackbox no queuing, 
the router-emulator replays one message at a time 
and waits to see a response before sending the next 
message. This technique measures the additional 
overhead of the message passing protocol needed to 
communicate with the RCS. 


e Blackbox real-time: For blackbox real-time testing, 
the router-emulator replays messages based on the 
timestamps recorded in the data. In this case, ongo- 
ing processing on the RCS can cause messages to 
be queued, thus increasing the effective processing 
times as measured at the router-emulator. 


For all blackbox tests, the RCS sends routes back to 
the router-emulator to allow measurements to be done. 

In Section 5.2, we focus our evaluation on how the 
RCP processes BGP updates and performs customized 
route selection. Our BGP Engine implementation ex- 
tends the Quagga BGP daemon process and as such in- 
herits many of its qualities from Quagga. Since we made 
no enhancements to the BGP protocol part of the BGP 
Engine but rely on the Quagga implementation we do 
not present an evaluation of its scalability in this paper‘. 
Our main enhancement, the shadow tables maintained to 
realize per-router RIB-Outs, use the same data structures 
as the RCS, and hence, the evaluation of the RCS mem- 
ory requirements is sufficient to show its feasibility. 

In Section 5.3, we present an evaluation of the OSPF 
Viewer and the OSPF-related processing in the RCS. We 
evaluate the OSPF Viewer by having it read and process 
LSAs that were previously dumped to a file by a moni- 
toring process. The whitebox performance of the OSPF 
Viewer is determined by measuring the time it takes to 
calculate the all pairs shortest paths and OSPF groups. 
The OSPF Viewer can also be executed in a test mode 
where it can log the path cost changes and group changes 
that would be passed to the RCS under normal operat- 
ing conditions. The router-emulator reads and then plays 
back these logs against the RCS for blackbox evaluation 
of the RCS OSPF processing. 
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The evaluations were performed with the RCS and 
OSPF Viewer running on a dual 3.2 GHz Pentium-4 pro- 
cessor Intel system with 8 GB of memory and running 
a Linux 2.6.5 kernel. We ran the router-emulator on a 
1 GHz Pentium-3 Intel system with | GB of memory and 
running a Linux 2.4.22 kernel. 


5.2 BGP Processing 
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Figure 8: Memory: Memory used for varying numbers of prefixes. 
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Figure 9: Decision time, BGP updates: RCS route selection time 
for whitebox testing (instrumented RCS), blackbox testing no queuing 
(single BGP announcements sent to RCS at a time), blackbox testing 


real-time (BGP announcements sent to RCS in real-time) 


Figure 8 shows the amount of memory required by 
the RCS as a function of group size and for different 
numbers of prefixes. Recall that a group is a set of 
routers that would be receiving the same routes from the 
RCS. Backbone network topologies are typically built 
with a core set of backbone routers that interconnect 
points-of-presence (POPs), which in turn contain access 
routers [23]. All access routers in a POP would typi- 
cally be considered part of a single group. Thus the 
number of groups required in a particular network be- 
comes a function of the number of POPs and the number 


LSA Type 


Refresh 


Area 0 change 
Non-zero area change 





Table 2: LSA traffic breakdown for August 1, 2004 


of backbone routers, but is independent of the number of 
access routers. A 100-group network therefore translates 
to quite a large network °. 


We saw more than 200,000 unique prefixes in our data. 
The effectiveness of the RCS shadow tables is evident 
by the modest rate of increase of the memory needs as 
the number of groups are increased. For example, stor- 
ing all 203,000 prefixes for 1 group takes 175MB, while 
maintaining the table for 2 groups only requires an ad- 
ditional 21MB, because adding a group only increases 
the number of pointers into the global table, not the to- 
tal number of unique routes maintained by the system. 
The total amount of memory needed for all prefixes and 
100 groups is 2.2 GB, a fairly modest amount of memory 
by today’s standards. We also show the memory require- 
ments for networks requiring fewer prefixes. 


For the BGP (only) processing considered in this sub- 
section, we evaluate the RCS using 100 groups, all 
203,000 prefixes and BGP updates only. Specifically, for 
these experiments the RCS used static IGP information 
and no OSPF related events were played back at the RCS. 


Figure 9 shows BGP decision process times for 
100 groups and all 203,000 prefixes for three different 
tests. First, the whitebox processing times are shown. 
The 90th percentile of the processing times for whitebox 
evaluation is 726 microseconds. The graph also shows 
the two blackbox test results, namely blackbox no queu- 
ing and blackbox realtime. As expected, the message 
passing adds some overhead to the processing times. The 
difference between the two blackbox results are due to 
the bursty arrival nature of the BGP updates, which pro- 
duces a queuing effect on the RCS. An analysis of the 
BGP data show that the average number of BGP updates 
over 24 hours is only 6 messages per second. However, 
averaged over 30 second intervals, the maximum rate is 
much higher, going well over 100 messages per second 
several times during the day. 


5.3. OSPF and Overall Processing 


In this section, we first evaluate only the OSPF pro- 
cessing of RCP by considering both the performance of 
the OSPF Viewer and the performance of the RCS in 
processing OSPF-related messages. Then we evaluate 
the overall performance of RCP for combined BGP and 
OSPF related processing. 
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Non-zero area 
change 
LSA 


Measurement type 


Topology model 
Intra-area SPF 
Inter-area SPF 
Path cost change 
Group change 
Miscellaneous 


Total (whitebox) 0.7817 0.0653 
Total (blackbox no queuing) | 0.7944 0.0732 
Total (blackbox realtime) 0.7957 0.1096 


Table 3: Mean LSA processing time (in seconds) for the OSPF Viewer 


OSPF: Recall that per LSA processing on the OSPF 
Viewer depends on the type of LSA. Table 2 shows 
the breakdown of LSA traffic into these types for Au- 
gust 1, 2004 data. Note that the refreshes account for 
99.9% of the LSAs and require minimal processing in 
the OSPF Viewer; furthermore, the OSPF Viewer com- 
pletely shields RCS from the refresh LSAs. For the re- 
maining, 1.e., change LSAs, Table 3 shows the whitebox, 
blackbox no queuing, and blackbox real-time measure- 
ments of the OSPF Viewer. The table also shows the 
breakdown of white-box measurements into various cal- 
culation steps. 


The results in Table 3 allow us to make several im- 
portant conclusions. First, and most importantly, the 
OSPF Viewer can process all change LSAs in a reason- 
able amount of time. Second, the SPF calculation and 
path cost change steps are the main contributors to the 
processing time. Third, the area 0 change LSAs take an 
order of magnitude more processing time than non-zero 
change LSAs, since area 0) changes require recomputing 
the path costs to every router; fortunately, the delay is 
still less than 0.8 seconds and, as shown in Table 2, area O 
changes are responsible for a very small portion of the 
change LSA traffic. 


We now consider the impact of OSPF related events on 
the RCS processing times. Recall that OSPF events can 
cause the recalculation of routes by the RCS. We con- 
sider OSPF related events in isolation by playing back to 
the RCS only OSPF path cost changes; 1.e., the RCS was 
pre-loaded with BGP table dumps into a realistic opera- 
tional state, but no other BGP updates were played back. 


Figure 10 shows RCS processing times caused by 
path cost changes for three different experiments with 
100 router groups. Recall from Section 4.1 and Figure 6 
that the sorted egress lists are used to allow the RCS to 
quickly find routes that are affected by a particular path 
cost change. The effectiveness of this scheme can be 
seen from Figure 10 where the 90th percentile for the 
whitebox processing is approximately 82 milliseconds. 
Figure 10 also shows the blackbox results for no queu- 
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Figure 10: Decision time, Path cost changes: RCS route selection time 
for whitebox testing (instrumented RCS), blackbox testing no queuing 
(single path cost change sent to RCS at a time), blackbox testing real- 
time (path cost changes sent to RCS in real-time), blackbox testing 


real-time with filtered path cost changes 


ing and realtime evaluation. As before the difference be- 
tween the whitebox and blackbox no queuing results are 
due to the message passing overhead between the route- 
emulator (emulating the OSPF Viewer in this case) and 
the RCS. The processing times dominate relative to the 
message passing overhead, so these two curves are al- 
most indistinguishable. The difference between the two 
blackbox evaluations suggests significant queuing effects 
in the RCS, where processing gets delayed because the 
RCS is processing earlier path cost changes, which is 
confirmed by an analysis of the characteristics of the path 
cost changes: while relatively few events occur during 
the day, some generate several hundred path cost changes 
per second. The 90th percentile of the blackbox realtime 
curve is 150 seconds. This result highlights the difficulty 
in processing internal topology changes. We discuss a 
more efficient way of dealing with this (the “filtered” 
curve in Figure 10) in Section 5.4. 
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Figure 11: Overall Processing Time, Blackbox testing BGP updates 
and Path cost changes combined: All path cost changes (unfiltered) 
and filtered path cost changes 


Overall: The above evaluation suggests that process- 
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ing OSPF path cost changes would dominate the overall 
processing time. This is indeed the case and Figure 11 
shows the combined effect of playing back both BGP 
updates and OSPF path cost changes against the RCS. 
Clearly the OSPF path cost changes dominate the over- 
all processing with the 90th percentile at 192 seconds. 
(The curve labeled “filtered”? will be considered in the 
next section.) 


5.4 Decoupling BGP from IGP 


Although our RCP prototype handles BGP update mes- 
sages very quickly, processing the internal topology 
changes introduces a significant challenge. The problem 
stems from the fact that a single event (such as a link fail- 
ure) can change the IGP path costs for numerous pairs of 
routers, which can change the BGP route assignments for 
multiple routers and destination prefixes. This is funda- 
mental to the way the BGP decision process uses the IGP 
path cost information to implement hot-potato routing. 

The vendors of commercial routers also face chal- 
lenges in processing the many BGP routing changes that 
can result from a single IGP event. In fact, some ven- 
dors do not execute the BGP decision process after IGP 
events and instead resort to performing a periodic scan 
of the BGP routing table to revisit the routing decision 
for each destination prefix. For example, some versions 
of commercial routers scan the BGP routing table once 
every 60 seconds, introducing the possibility of long in- 
consistencies across routers that cause forwarding loops 
to persist for tens of seconds [20]. The router can be con- 
figured to scan the BGP routing table more frequently, at 
the risk of increasing the processing load on the router. 

RCP arguably faces a larger challenge from hot-potato 
routing changes than a conventional router, since RCP 
must compute BGP routes for multiple routers. Although 
optimizing the software would reduce the time for RCP 
to respond to path-cost changes, such enhancements can- 
not make the problem disappear entirely. Instead, we 
believe RCP should be used as a platform for moving 
beyond the artifact of hot-potato routing. In today’s net- 
works, a small IGP event can trigger a large, abrupt shift 
of traffic in a network [20]. We would like RCP to pre- 
vent these traffic shifts from happening, except when 
they are necessary to avoid congestion or delay. 

To explore this direction, we performed an experiment 
where the RCP would not have to react to all internal 
IGP path cost changes, but only to those that impact the 
availability of the tunnel endpoint. We assume a back- 
bone where RCP can freely direct an ingress router to 
any egress point that has a BGP route for the destina- 
tion prefix, and can have this assignment persist across 
internal topology changes. This would be the case in a 
““BGP-free” core network, where internal routers do not 


have to run BGP, for example, an MPLS network or in- 
deed any tunneled network. The edge routers in such a 
network still run BGP and therefore would still use IGP 
distances to select amongst different routes to the same 
destination. Some commercial router vendors accommo- 
date this behavior by assigning an IGP weight to the tun- 
nels and treating the tunnels as virtual IGP links. In the 
case of RCP, we need not necessarily treat the tunnels as 
IGP links, but would still need to assign some ranking to 
tunnels in order to facilitate the decision process. 

We simulate this kind of environment by only consid- 
ering OSPF path cost changes that would affect the avail- 
ability of the egress points (or tunnel endpoints) but ig- 
noring all changes that would only cause internal topol- 
ogy changes. The results for this experiment are shown 
with the filtered lines in Figures 10 and 11 respectively. 
From Figure 10, the 90th percentile for the decision time 
drops from 185 seconds when all path cost changes are 
processed to 0.059 seconds when the filtered path cost 
changes are used. Similarly, from Figure 11, the 90th 
percentile for the combined processing times drops from 
192 seconds to 0.158 seconds when the filtered set is 
used. Not having to react to all path cost changes leads to 
a dramatic improvement on the processing times. [gnor- 
ing all path cost changes except those that would cause 
tunnel endpoints to disappear is clearly somewhat opti- 
mistic (e.g., a more sophisticated evaluation might also 
take traffic engineering goals into account), but it does 
show the benefit of this approach. 

The results presented in this paper, while critically im- 
portant, do not tell the whole story. From a network-wide 
perspective, we ultimately want to understand how long 
an RCP-enabled network will take to converge after a 
BGP event. Our initial results, presented in the technical 
report version of this paper [24], suggest that RCP con- 
vergence should be comparable to that of an iBGP route 
reflector hierarchy. In an iBGP topology with route re- 
flection, convergence can actually take longer than with 
RCP in cases where routes must traverse the network 
multiple times before routing converges. 


6 Conclusion 


The networking research community has been struggling 
to find an effective way to redesign the Internet’s rout- 
ing architecture in the face of the large installed base of 
legacy routers and the difficulty of having a “flag day” 
to replace BGP. We believe that RCP provides an evolu- 
tionary path toward improving, and gradually replacing, 
BGP while remaining compatible with existing routers. 
This paper takes an important first step by demonstrat- 
ing that RCP is a viable alternative to the way BGP routes 
are distributed inside ASes today. RCP can emulate a 
full-mesh iBGP configuration while substantially reduc- 
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ing the overhead on the routers. By sending a customized 
routing decision to each router, RCP avoids the prob- 
lems with forwarding loops and protocol oscillations that 
have plagued route-reflector configurations. RCP assigns 
routes consistently even when the functionality is repli- 
cated and distributed. Experiments with our initial proto- 
type implementation show that the delays for reacting to 
BGP events are small enough to make RCP a viable al- 
ternative to today’s iBGP architectures. We also showed 
the performance benefit of reducing the tight coupling 
between IGP path cost changes and the BGP decision 
process. 
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Notes 


' The seriousness of these inconsistencies depends on the mech- 
anism that routers use to forward packets to a chosen egress router. 
If the AS uses an IGP to forward packets between ingress and egress 
routers, then inconsistent egress assignments along a single IGP path 
could result in persistent forwarding loops. On the other hand, if the 
AS runs a tunneling protocol (e.g., MPLS) to establish paths between 
ingress and egress routers, inconsistent route assignments are not likely 
to cause loops, assuming that the tunnels themselves are loop-free. 

2Note that this optimization requires MED attributes to be com- 
pared across all routes in step 4 in Table 1. If MED attributes are only 
compared between routes with the same next-hop AS, the BGP de- 
cision process does not necessarily form a total ordering on a set of 
routes; consequently, the presence or absence of a non-preferred route 
may influence the BGP decision [17]. In this case, our optimization 
could cause the RCS to select a different best route than the router 
would in a regular BGP configuration. 

3We filtered the BGP data so that only externally learned BGP up- 
dates were used. This represents the BGP traffic that an RCP would 
process when deployed. 

#Our modular architecture would allow other BGP Engine imple- 
mentations to be utilized if needed. Indeed, if required for scalability 
reasons, multiple BGP Engines can be deployed to “cover” a network. 

©The per-process memory restrictions on our 32-bit platform pre- 
vented us from evaluating more groups. 
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Abstract — We explore negotiation as the basis for 
cooperation between competing entities, for the specific 
case of routing between two neighboring ISPs. Interdo- 
main routing is often driven by self-interest and based on 
a limited view of the internetwork, which hurts the sta- 
bility and efficiency of routing. We present a negotiation 
framework in which adjacent ISPs share information us- 
ing coarse preferences and jointly decide the paths for the 
traffic flows they exchange. Our framework enables pairs 
of ISPs to agree on routing paths based on their specific 
relationship, even if they have different optimization cri- 
teria. We use simulation with over sixty measured ISP 
topologies to evaluate our framework. We find that the 
quality of negotiated routing is close to that of globally 
optimal routing that uses complete, detailed information 
about both ISPs. We also find that ISPs have incentive 
to negotiate because both of them benefit compared to 
routing independently based on local information. 


1 Introduction 


A defining characteristic of the Internet (and increas- 
ingly, other planetary scale distributed systems) 1s that it 
is operated by autonomous organizations with varied in- 
terests. These organizations need to cooperate to provide 
a useful service, but they also compete with each other, 
e.g., for the same set of customers. This makes protocol 
design challenging, as organizations tend to hide infor- 
mation and make selfish policy decisions. The conse- 
quence can be both poor stability and poor efficiency. 
The current interdomain routing protocol (BGP) pro- 
vides an example. ISPs export little internal information 
and make selfish routing decisions based on their local 
view of the internetwork. Routing can be unstable be- 
cause the actions of ISPs influence each other: in the ab- 
sence of knowledge about other networks, one ISP can 
adversely influence another, and in the worst case cy- 
cles of influence can lead to oscillations. We are aware 
of one such incident that involved two large ISPs and 
lasted for two days [12]. Routing can be inefficient be- 
cause locally sound routing decisions may be globally 
unsound [28, 30]. For instance, early-exit routing, in 
which upstream ISPs use the locally optimal exit for 
sending traffic to the downstream ISP, may cause the 
downstream ISP to carry the traffic a long way [30]. 


The problems with the current Internet routing architec- 
ture are also betrayed by the fact that operators are often 
forced to work around it by manually cooperating (as was 
the case in the incident above) using ad hoc mechanisms 
to make the routing work as desired. This manual control 
is neither efficient nor robust [17]. 

In this paper, we explore negotiation as the basis for 
stable and efficient routing between neighboring ISPs. 
This limited scenario exhibits many of the problems 
that occur in the more general case of interdomain rout- 
ing [31], while letting us study those issues in a more 
tractable setting. We leave for future work the extension 
of our approach to cover multilateral negotiations. 

With negotiation, ISPs share information in a con- 
trolled manner and jointly agree on a mutually accept- 
able set of paths for traffic flows they exchange. The 
joint agreement precludes the possibility of a cycle of 
influence by design. We present a practical negotiation 
framework, Nexit, with several properties that make it 
a good fit for interdomain routing. It requires ISPs to 
share relatively little information with each other: coarse, 
Opaque preferences rather than transparent metrics such 
as latency or cost. It is flexible enough for the ISPs to 
reach an operating point based on their specific relation- 
ship, and it enables ISPs to optimize for their own crite- 
ria, e.g., increasing performance versus reducing cost. It 
also allows an ISP to ensure that it is no worse off than 
the default case of selfish routing with local information, 
so that negotiating carries no risk. 

We evaluate negotiation using simulation over sixty 
measured ISP topologies. For both distance and band- 
width metrics, we compare negotiated routing with glob- 
ally optimal routing that uses complete information to 
optimize the two ISPs as a single larger system. We find 
that the quality of negotiated routing is very close to that 
of the globally optimal routing. For bandwidth measures, 
the benefit of cooperative routing is often substantial, re- 
ducing the likelihood of overload inside either ISP. For 
distance measures, this benefit is small in aggregate, im- 
plying that the average “price of anarchy” [23] from a 
distance perspective is low in practice. The main benefit 
of negotiation in this setting is that it can automatically 
optimize a small fraction of flows with circuitous de- 
fault paths. Compared to routing based on local informa- 
tion, both ISPs benefit with negotiation, which provides a 
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strong incentive to negotiate. In contrast, with global op- 
timization, one ISP may lose to benefit the other; losing 
ISPs will be averse to global optimization. 

Our work provides a case study of when negotiation 
might help to coordinate the actions of competing orga- 
nizations that must cooperate to provide some service. In 
our case, negotiation is successful because the interests 
of the ISPs are not completely opposed. By cooperat- 
ing, both of them benefit relative to selfish routing based 
solely on local information.! Further, we find that gains 
are possible only if the ISPs take a holistic view of traf- 
fic. Optimizing a single flow often means a gain for one 
ISP and a smaller loss for the other. Both the ISPs can 
gain when routing is optimized across a set of flows (as is 
the case for negotiation): each ISP gains for some flows 
and loses for others, with an overall positive gain. Nexit 
leverages these properties. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we provide a brief background of interdomain 
routing and motivate the need for better cooperation. We 
discuss our design considerations in Section 3 and de- 
scribe our negotiation framework in Section 4. In Sec- 
tion 5, we empirically demonstrate the benefits of nego- 
tiation. We discuss some issues concerning deployment 
in Section 6, discuss related work in Section 7, and con- 
clude in Section 8. 


2 Background and Motivation 


In this section, we provide a brief background of inter- 
domain routing and give examples of problems that stem 
from selfish routing based on local information. 


2.1 Background 


For our purposes, the Internet is a collection of ISP net- 
works or autonomous systems (ASes). We refer to inter- 
ISP links as interconnections. It is common for two large 
ISPs to have multiple interconnections, e.g., in different 
cities. ISPs use the BGP protocol to exchange reacha- 
bility information — the list of ISPs along the path to the 
destination (known as the AS-path) — with each other to 
provide global connectivity. Routing information flows 
in the opposite direction to data flow, from downstream 
ISPs to upstream ISPs. 

When multiple paths to a destination are available, 
ISPs use a combination of local policy, AS-path length 
and local resource constraints to select the path. The 
commercial relationship with the adjacent ISP is an im- 
portant consideration for local policy. Typical relation- 
ships include customer-provider, peers, and siblings. In 
the first, the customer pays the provider ISP. Money is 
not exchanged in the other two, based on the assump- 
tion of mutual benefit for traffic exchange. Peers are of- 
ten competitors that benefit from direct access to each 


other’s customers, while siblings are friendly or related 
networks. Usually, ISPs prefer to send traffic through 
their customers, peers, and providers in that order [11]. 
Within these groups, paths are chosen based on their 
length and the amount of local resources consumed. 

The original design of BGP [15] allowed only AS- 
path reachability information to be shared. This proved 
to be a serious shortcoming because ISPs want to opti- 
mize their networks, for instance, to balance load in their 
network, to improve the performance of the traffic they 
carry, or to reduce overall resource consumption. While 
ISPs could arbitrarily control their outgoing traffic, the 
inability to control incoming traffic hindered optimiza- 
tion. Over time, many ad hoc mechanisms have been 
added to address this problem. 

Two such mechanisms that are commonly used to- 
day are multi-exit discriminators (MEDs) and AS-path 
prepending. MEDs are used between ISPs that connect 
in multiple locations. The downstream ISP attaches an 
integer to route advertisements to convey its preference 
for a specific destination (or destination prefix) to use a 
specific interconnections. If the upstream ISP chooses to 
honor these MEDs, it picks the best interconnection from 
the downstream’s perspective. With AS-path prepend- 
ing, the downstream ISP artificially increases the path 
length for traffic coming in from certain links by adding 
its own AS identifier multiple times in the path. Whether 
or not an upstream uses the increased path length in se- 
lecting paths depends on its local policies. One might 
think that the downstream ISP could completely deter- 
mine the upstream ISP’s choice by selectively advertis- 
ing routes on only those interconnections it wants the up- 
stream to use; this practice is usually prohibited by con- 
tractual agreement. 


2.2 Example Problems 


We now present two scenarios to illustrate the shortcom- 
ings of current interdomain routing mechanisms. 

Our first example concerns the tuning of traffic ex- 
changed between two ISPs to use resources more effi- 
ciently or to improve performance. Consider the two 
ISPs shown in Figure la, each using the closest inter- 
connection (“early-exit’) to transfer traffic to the down- 
stream ISP as it minimizes resource usage in the up- 
stream network. This is acommon policy [30]. However, 
the gains of this strategy vanish when one considers traf- 
fic flowing in the reverse direction, if the other ISP also 
uses early-exit routing. This situation is shown in Fig- 
ure la. Compared to a judicious choice of interconnec- 
tion, as in Figure Ic, early-exit routing can lead to greater 
resource consumption for both ISPs and poorer overall 
performance because it may route traffic away from the 
ultimate destination. Under certain topological assump- 
tions the cost of early exit routing can be up to three times 
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Figure 1: Negotiation for performance tuning. (a) The 


default (early-exit) scenario. (b) The traffic pattern with 
MEDs (late-exit). (c) A mutually beneficial solution. 


that of the optimal routing [13], though we show that it 
is much less in practice. 

There is no straightforward way to achieve the opti- 
mized routing of Figure 1c with BGP. For instance, the 
use of MEDs leads to late-exit routing shown in Fig- 
ure 1b. When the ISPs agree to honor each other’s pref- 
erences for incoming traffic, the traffic will use the link 
that is closest to the destination. Done consistently, this 
situation is simply the reverse of early-exit. 

Obtaining the routing configuration of Figure Ic re- 
quires both information sharing and coordination be- 
tween ISPs. The former is not sufficient by itself as an 
ISP has no incentive to use the middle interconnection 
unless the other ISP also does the same. Coordination 
can convince both ISPs to give up their selfish choices. 

Our second example concerns managing overload af- 
ter unexpected changes in the topology or traffic such 
as failures or flash crowds. It 1s adapted from the in- 
cident mentioned in Section 1. Consider the two ISPs 
in Figure 2a, with traffic flowing from ISP-A to ISP-B. 
Assume that the middle interconnection fails, and ISP- 
A re-routes the affected traffic based on local conditions 
(Figure 2b). This overloads ISP-B, which reacts by shift- 
ing some traffic to the top interconnection, using MEDs, 
for instance (Figure 2c). Unfortunately, ISP-B’s action 
overloads ISP-A, and it reacts by shifting traffic to the 
bottom link (Figure 2d). The result is a return to the sit- 
uation of Figure 2b and continue the cycle of influence. 

Figure 2e shows a solution that is acceptable to both 
ISPs. As before, there is no straightforward way in BGP 
to discover this configuration. Using MEDs, ISP-B needs 
to specify that the preferred entrance for f3 is the top 
interconnection and for f2 is the bottom one. But given 
a purely local view, ISP-B has no basis for preferring this 
configuration over f3 on the bottom link and f2 on the 
top one. Similarly, ISP-A has little visibility into ISP-B’s 
network to determine the acceptable routing pattern. 


3 Design Considerations 


In this section, we lay out the design considerations for 
structuring cooperation between neighboring ISPs. Our 
goal is to enable the negotiating ISPs to meet their indi- 
vidual objectives. This implies giving them control over 


i 
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Figure 2: Negotiation in response to failures. (a) The 
stable (no failure) scenario. (b) ISP-A’s response to the 
failure of the middle interconnection congests ISP-B. (c) 
ISP-B’s reaction of moving some traffic from the bottom 
interconnection to the top one congests ISP-A. (d) ISP-A 
reacts to its congestion by moving the traffic back to the 
bottom link, which again congests ISP-B. (e) A mutually 
acceptable solution. 


both their incoming and outgoing traffic. This control 
should be mutual, 1.e., both upstream and downstream 
ISPs should be able to influence path selection. Absolute 
control for either the upstream or the downstream leads 
to problems mentioned earlier. 

Our solution is based on the following key considera- 
tions that we extracted from the problem domain. 

e Limited information disclosure: Competitors are 
often reluctant to disclose detailed internal information 
to each other. Thus, we must work with inputs that 
do not directly disclose unwanted information. For an 
ISP, this precludes disclosing information on the topol- 
ogy and performance of its network. This sensitivity also 
extends to cost information, since an ISP may not wish 
to tell its competitor the true cost of carrying traffic. We 
handle this concern by working with opaque preference 
classes, rather than transparent metrics such as latency 
or cost. An alternative approach is mechanism design, 
in which the best strategy for an ISP is to reveal its true 
cost regardless of what it knows about the other ISP’s 
cost [8]. But this cost information can be abused outside 
of the solution framework, such as when an ISP adds ca- 
pacity along the competitor’s profitable routes [9]. 

e Support for heterogeneous objectives: Different 
ISPs have different goals and hence different optimiza- 
tion criteria. To work across such systems, coopera- 
tion mechanisms should be agnostic towards the internal 
objective functions used by individual entities. For in- 
stance, while ISPs with capacity constraints may aim to 
avoid overload, ISPs with overprovisioned networks may 
aim to improve performance by reducing latency and jit- 
ter. Yet others may want the best routes for their pre- 
ferred customers. There are bound to be further consid- 
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erations of which we cannot be aware. While economic 
cost could be used as a unifying metric, it can be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for ISPs to quantify their internal 
considerations in terms of true cost [29]. As before, we 
handle this concern by working with opaque preferences. 
ISPs map their internal objectives to these preferences. 
This is relatively easier because ISPs already quantify 
these objectives for intradomain optimization. 

A consequence of the above two considerations is that 
achieving social goals such as social optimality or fair- 
ness is not a pre-requisite for negotiation. Social goals 
are usually defined only when entities have comparable 
objectives. For instance, both social optimality and fair- 
ness are undefined when one ISP optimizes for latency 
and the other for link utilization. 

e Flexible outcomes: As we noted in Section 2.1, dif- 
ferent pairs of ISPs have different relationships that gov- 
ern their interaction, e.g., ISPs treat customers and com- 
petitors differently. Instead of designing a mechanism 
that produces a deterministic output given some input, 
we should provide a flexible framework for ISPs to com- 
pute outcomes based on their relationship [6]. 

Flexibility requires that all kinds of outcomes should 
be possible but the most interesting space is that of “win- 
win” outcomes where both ISPs gain. The social opti- 
mum that treats both ISPs as a single larger system may 
cause one to lose compared to the situation with no ne- 
gotiation. Profit-maximizing entities will not negotiate 
if they lose. Side payments between ISPs can alter this 
balance but in this paper we focus on protocols that com- 
pute win-win solutions without side payments and leave 
exploring the use of side payments for future work. 

It is desirable that the outcomes, whatever they might 
be, come close to Pareto-optimal. An outcome is Pareto- 
optimal if all other outcomes are worse for at least one of 
the entities. Pareto-optimality rules out outcomes with 
obvious wastage, 1.e., those that are worse for both. (The 
current Internet is often not Pareto-optimal as illustrated 
in Figure 1.) There can be multiple Pareto-optimal solu- 
tions in the system. 

e Incentive compatibility vs. efficiency: A concern 
when competing entities interact is that one of them may 
try to manipulate the outcome in its favor by lying. In- 
centive compatible mechanisms, in which truth telling is 
provably the best strategy for all entities, guarantee inter- 
actions that are robust against manipulation. However, 
incentive compatibility often runs counter to efficiency. 
It is known that in the absence of a third party acting as a 
subsidizer, appraiser or arbitrator, there does not exist a 
mechanism that is both incentive compatible and able to 
implement all mutually acceptable solutions for bilateral 
trading [21]. 

Faced with the trade-off between incentive compati- 
bility and efficiency, we favor efficiency for two reasons. 


First, we believe that cooperation will be the common 
case because parties tend to act honestly while seeking 
joint gains over a default contract [26]. Even today, ISPs 
often cooperate using ad hoc mechanisms that are not ro- 
bust against manipulation. We want to compute efficient 
solutions when ISPs cooperate. Second, even if we were 
to pick incentive compatibility, it is not clear that a mech- 
anism design approach can be used to yield flexible out- 
comes. Usually, for such approaches the objective of the 
interaction, for instance, computing least cost paths [8], 
is fixed by design. But we want to leave the objective up 
to the ISPs. 


However, we will see that favoring efficiency over in- 
centive compatibility does not necessarily imply that a 
cheating ISP can infinitely game the system (Sections 4.2 
and 5.4). 


e Information exchange model: Careful attention 
needs to be paid not only to what information is dis- 
closed but also to how it is shared. It is virtually im- 
possible to give ISPs mutual control over traffic in the 
routing information exchange model used today because 
routing information flows only from downstream to up- 
stream [18]. If this information is obeyed, e.g., MEDs by 
contract, then the upstream loses control over outgoing 
traffic. If obeying this information is optional, e.g., as 
with AS-path prepending, whether the upstream follows 
it depends on its local policies. Since these policies are 
not known to the downstream, it cannot effectively con- 
trol its incoming traffic. We use a two-way information 
exchange in which both the upstream and downstream 
ISPs provide their preference. 


e Scope of optimization: Mutual control implies that 
entities have to compromise over certain issues for gain 
in others. What is the most effective way to arrange this 
mutual compromise? Economic and political negotia- 
tions tell us that better solutions are obtained when the 
entities negotiate over a larger set of issues [26, 3]. We 
find this to be true in our two-ISP scenario and encour- 
age ISPs to keep all the traffic on the negotiating table 
to increase the chances of finding mutual compromises. 
For systems where simultaneous, mutual compromises 
are hard to find, compromises can be decoupled in time 
using “credits,” a topic we leave for future work. 


e Efficient computation: Finally, computing the re- 
sult of the negotiation should be efficient in time and the 
number of messages. This excludes trial-and-error proto- 
cols, such as where each ISP blindly proposes to re-route 
a subset of the traffic at a time, in the hope that it is ac- 
ceptable to the other ISP. We propose that ISPs exchange 
sets of preferences to efficiently discovery a mutually ac- 
ceptable operating point. 
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4 The Nexit Framework 


The goal of Nexit (short for negotiated exit) 1s to enable 
a pair of ISPs to agree upon an interconnection for each 
traffic flow they exchange. A flow is a stream of packets 
from a source node in one ISP to a destination node in 
the other ISP. There may be multiple flows between the 
same pair of nodes but all packets in a flow take the same 
path through the two networks. We discuss how ISPs es- 
tablish identifiable flow signatures in Section 6. We as- 
sume that ISPs are capable of source-destination routing, 
1.e., flows with the same destination but different sources 
can be routed independently, e.g., using MPLS. By using 
more flexible flow definitions, Nexit can be extended to 
destination-based routing but for ease of exposition we 
focus on source-destination routing in this paper.” 

Nexit is guided by the following observation. While 
improving the path of an individual flow might hurt one 
of the ISPs, a set of improvements will lead to a win- 
win solution if each improvement brings a large benefit 
to one ISP at a smaller cost to the other. Identifying such 
changes only requires the ISPs to disclose a rough mea- 
sure of the cost or benefit of the change. 

Conceptually, Nexit consists of two steps. First, as is 
the case for any negotiation, parties internally evaluate 
their routing choices. Second, they participate in a pro- 
tocol that uses these evaluations to arrive at a mutually 
acceptable solution. We discuss these steps below. 

1. ISP-internal evaluation of routing choices Each 
ISP maps flow alternatives to opaque preference classes 
based on its internal optimization criterion. An alterna- 
tive corresponds to an interconnection for a flow. For 
example, there are three alternatives per flow for ISPs 
with three interconnections. Instead of using transparent 
metrics such as latency, Nexit works with opaque prefer- 
ence classes in the integral range |—P, P]. Internal ISP 
metrics are mapped to this range as described below. P 
is chosen to be large enough to differentiate alternatives 
with substantially different quality but small enough to 
avoid unnecessary information leakage. Opaque prefer- 
ences provide a basis for negotiation between ISPs with 
different objectives and disclose less internal information 
as neither the objective nor the mapping process is re- 
vealed. But if the ISPs are interested in a social goal, 
they must decide in advance on the common metric and 
the mapping process. We consider this to be a special 
case for negotiation between friendly ISPs. 

The mapping to preferences is done based on the de- 
fault alternative for the flow, which 1s the alternative that 
the ISP reckons the flow will use in the absence of ne- 
gotiation. The two ISPs need not agree on the default 
alternative for the flow. The ISPs map the default to pref- 
erence class 0 and non-default alternatives to preferences 
that reflect their relative goodness. 


One requirement for the mapping process is that pref- 
erences compose over addition. That is, an ISP should 
be happy to use two alternatives each with preference 
—1 if that enables it to use an alternative with prefer- 
ence +3. ISP optimization objectives of which we are 
aware can be mapped within this constraint. For instance, 
mapping per-flow objectives, such as minimizing the dis- 
tance a flow traverses inside the ISP network, is straight- 
forward as the preferences for different alternatives are 
independent. Network-wide objectives, such as mini- 
mizing maximum link load, can be mapped using linear 
program formulations [10] that optimize the sum of the 
individual-path preferences. Preferences for metrics that 
are external to an ISP network, such as those based on 
end-to-end path quality (gathered using measurements, 
for instance) can be considered mutually independent. 

Preference classes are similar to BGP MEDs in terms 
of information disclosure, but their relative magnitude re- 
veals some extra information. Individual ISPs can con- 
trol the extent of information disclosed by using either 
ordinal preferences or fewer than P classes. 

2. Negotiation protocol Next, the ISPs exchange 
their preference lists and agree on an interconnection for 
each flow using a protocol that proceeds in rounds. In 
each round, one ISP proposes an alternative and the other 
decides if it is acceptable. This is accomplished in sev- 
eral steps. The exact implementation method of each step 
is agreed upon contractually in advance by the ISPs. 

e Decide turn: Decide which ISP proposes an alter- 
native in the current round. The method we use in our 
experiments is that the ISPs alternate. Another is that the 
ISP with the lower cumulative gain (as measured using 
the sum of preferences for the flows negotiated so far) 
gets the next turn. Yet another possibility is a coin toss. 

e Propose an alternative: The ISP whose turn it is 
proposes an alternative based on local and remote pref- 
erences. The method we use picks from the set that max- 
imizes the sum of preferences of the two ISPs, breaking 
ties using local preferences. An alternative is to propose 
the best local alternative with minimal negative impact 
on the other ISP. 

e Accept alternative? The other ISP decides whether 
to accept the proposal. This gives ISPs veto power over 
the proposal, which they might use if the preference for 
this alternative has changed since last advertised or if 
they perceive that the proposer is not playing by the mu- 
tually agreed rules. We always accept proposed alterna- 
tives in our experiments. Accepted flows are removed 
from the preference lists. 

e Reassign preferences? Reassignment occurs when 
one of the ISPs wants to update its preference list. This 
is needed when the preferences are based on constraints 
such as available bandwidth that may change after some 
flows have been negotiated. We reassign preferences af- 
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Initial preference lists 


| FB top | Poot | fStop | f3vot_ 
A,B) || CLO) | 0) | 0,0) | 0) 


Reassignment after f 2vot 


P| Ptop | Prot _| fStop | f3vot_ 
(A,B) | | @D | 0) | 


Figure 3: Preference lists for the example in Figure 2. 
The column headings correspond to flow alternatives; 
the subscripts correspond to the interconnections. The 
tuples represent the two ISPs’ preferences for that alter- 
native. The alternative selected at each step is shown in 
bold. 


ter negotiating each 5% of the traffic for bandwidth ex- 
periments and do not reassign preferences for distance 
experiments. 

e Stop? ISPs decide whether they want to continue ne- 
gotiating over more flows. In our experiments, ISPs stop 
when they perceive no additional gain in continuing. We 
call this early termination. Alternately, ISPs may con- 
tinue as long as their cumulative gain is positive even 
though it may be lower than that with early termination. 
We call this full termination. It will be preferred in inter- 
est of social welfare. The socially best outcome occurs 
when ISPs negotiate for all the flows, even if that means 
a reduction in one of the ISPs’ gain. 


4.1 An Example 


We illustrate the working of Nexit using the second sce- 
nario of Section 2, shown in Figure 2. We simulate ne- 
gotiation over the two flows, f2 and f3, impacted by the 
failure. Each flow has two alternatives — the top and bot- 
tom interconnections. Assume that the preference class 
range is [-1, 1] and the ISPs propose alternatives that 
maximize the total gain, breaking ties at random. 

The top table in Figure 3 shows the initial preferences 
lists for the two ISPs. These are relative to the default of 
both flows traversing the bottom link. The subscripts for 
the flows denote the interconnection. Recall that, in that 
example, ISP-A is averse to f2 traversing the top inter- 
connection, and ISP-B is averse to both flows coming in 
via the bottom interconnection. Initially, all the alterna- 
tives for ISP-A are as good as the default except f2 going 
over the top link. ISP-B is initially indifferent to all the 
alternatives because preference classes to flows are as- 
signed independently of each other. ISP-B can handle 
either of the flows entering via the bottom link; the prob- 
lem arises only when they both do. Suppose that ISP-A 
gets the first turn and it proposes f2,,; by randomly pick- 
ing out of the three equally good options. ISP-B accepts. 


Next, the ISPs reassign preferences as shown in the 
bottom table: ISP-B prefers /3:z ) over the default. Re- 
assignment takes into account the expected state of the 
network, assuming that the first accepted choice was im- 
plemented. ISP-B takes the next turn and proposes f3zop. 
This alternative is accepted by ISP-A, leading to the de- 
sirable final solution shown in Figure 2e that could not 
be found by BGP. 

Of course, Nexit may not always arrive at an exactly 
optimal solution. In the example, this occurs if ISP- 
A happens to pick f3,,;¢ the first time. At this point, 
whichever way f2 is routed, one of the ISPs suffers: 
ISP-A does not want f2 to use the top link and ISP-B 
does not want it to use the bottom link. It is possible to 
prevent such sub-optimality if ISPs disclose resource de- 
pendency among flows. But we opt for simplicity in the 
design of Nexit; we will see that for realistic scenarios, 
this does not lead to much efficiency loss. 


4.2 Discussion 


In this section, we make two observations about Nexit. 
First, it can be used to obtain a wide variety of outcomes. 
Computing exact socially optimal or Pareto optimal out- 
comes in our problem setting is NP-hard. The hardness 
for load-dependent metrics stems from the inability to 
split a flow across multiple paths. For load-independent 
metrics, computing Pareto-optimal solutions in which 
both ISPs do better than the default is NP-hard. This 
follows from a simple reduction from PARTITION; we 
omit this reduction due to space constraints. Nexit ap- 
proximates those outcomes using its hill climbing (or 
greedy) structure. Socially optimal solutions are approx- 
imated when the ISPs’ metrics and the mapping process 
are compatible (e.g., both ISPs optimize for latency and 
map a gain of 20ms to the same preference class), ISPs 
select alternatives that maximize the combined gain, and 
continue negotiating until all flows have been negoti- 
ated. Max-min fair solutions (that maximize the mini- 
mum gain) are approximated when the metrics and the 
mapping process are compatible and the ISP with lesser 
cumulative gain proposes alternatives, giving it a chance 
to catch up with the other ISP. Finally, Pareto optimal 
solutions are approximated when the ISPs (with possi- 
bly incompatible metrics) propose alternatives that max- 
imize the combined gain. 

Second, even though Nexit is not strictly strategy-proof 
in that an ISP can lie about its preferences, its structure is 
such that it cannot be infinitely gamed. First, a cheating 
ISP can never cause the truthful ISP to lose, only gain 
less, because the truthful ISP will not accept solutions 
that are worse than the default. Second, the combination 
of truthful [SPs that terminate negotiation when they see 
no more self-gain and ISPs that take turns to pick flow 
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alternatives may lead to premature termination of nego- 
tiation. When this occurs, it hurts the cheating ISP com- 
pared to it being truthful. Third, various modes of Nexit 
make cheating harder. For instance, if the alternative se- 
lection criterion is decided in advance, lying might hurt 
the cheater because its choices will be limited by the (in- 
correct) preference list that it discloses to the other ISP. 
In Section 5.4, we evaluate these arguments empirically. 
Analytically understanding the impact of cheating is an 
interesting avenue for future work. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate negotiated routing by com- 
paring it with today’s default routing and globally opti- 
mal routing. While the former is based on local informa- 
tion, the latter is based on complete information sharing 
and treats both ISPs as a single larger system; as such it 
ignores the legitimate differences in ISP interests. 

We answer three high-level questions: 

e How much of the gain of globally optimal routing 
can be realized using negotiation, given the restrictions 
such as limited information sharing? We show that ne- 
gotiated routing is very close to globally optimal routing. 
We also show that negotiating over a large set of flows is 
necessary to achieve that gain. 

e Compared to the default routing, how do individual 
ISPs fare with globally optimal routing and with nego- 
tiation? We show that, while the global optimal often 
benefits one ISP but hurts the other, negotiation always 
benefits both ISPs. 

e How much can a cheating ISP. gain by lying about 
its preferences? We show that a cheating ISP may lose 
compared to being truthful. 

The answers to these questions depend on many as- 
pects of ISP networks, some of which are hard to model. 
Our approach is to use measured data where it is avail- 
able and experiment with a range of models drawn from 
the literature where it is not. In this way, we hope to 
focus on realistic rather than theoretical best- or worst- 
case bounds, while avoiding results that are sensitive to 
incidental choices in our setup. 

As measured input, we use a dataset of PoP (city)-level 
topologies of 65 ISPs, along with geographic coordinates 
of PoPs and estimated inter-PoP link weights that model 
routing internal to an ISP [30]. This dataset is diverse in 
terms of ISP sizes and geographical presence. 

We consider two kinds of ISP optimization criteria. 
The first, based on a distance metric, explores the steady- 
state reduction in overall network resource usage that can 
be achieved, implicitly assuming that the network capac- 
ity 1s well-matched to the traffic it carries. The second, 
based on a bandwidth metric, explores how negotiation 
can reduce the possibility of overload that might occur 


when the traffic is no longer well-matched to the net- 
work, e.g., due to a failure. The results from these two 
criteria are presented in Sections 5.1 and 5.2. Since we 
are interested in evaluating the potential of negotiation 
by comparing it to the globally optimal, which is well- 
defined only when ISPs use the same optimization cri- 
teria, both ISPs use the same criteria in these two sec- 
tions. In Section 5.3, we evaluate the case where the two 
ISPs have different optimization criteria. Finally, in Sec- 
tion 5.4, we consider a scenario where one of the ISPs 
cheats by lying about its preferences. 

We used Nexit as follows in our experiments. Pref- 
erence class range is [-10,10]; we found that increasing 
the range does not lead to noticeable increase in perfor- 
mance. ISPs take turns to propose alternatives and pick 
the alternative that maximizes the gain across both of 
them, breaking ties using their own preferences. Pro- 
posals are always accepted as our goal is to evaluate the 
benefit of negotiation when ISPs cooperate fully. Pref- 
erences are not reassigned for the distance experiments 
and are reassigned for bandwidth experiments after ne- 
gotiating each 5% of the traffic. Negotiation stops when 
one of the ISPs cannot gain more. 


5.1 Distance and Cost 


In this section, we evaluate negotiation for improving 
steady-state routing. 

Methodology We assess the quality of steady-state 
routing using a metric that reflects the total resource con- 
sumption in the network. This is the sum of path lengths 
of all flows. There is a flow from each PoP in one ISP to 
each PoP in the other ISP. The length of a path is the sum 
of the lengths of its constituent links; we estimate link 
length using the geographical distance between its end- 
points [22]. Our metric attempts to capture the motiva- 
tion behind early-exit routing: to reduce overall network 
resource consumption by minimizing the distance a flow 
travels inside the upstream network, allowing a smaller 
or thinner network to support a given set of external traf- 
fic demands. Admittedly, it is a crude approximation of 
ISP objectives because it does not capture many factors, 
such as flow sizes, that ISPs might consider in practice. 

For this evaluation, we use pairs of ISPs that connect 
at two or more locations to allow a choice of interconnec- 
tions. We exclude eight ISPs whose measured topologies 
are a logical mesh because their geographic distance is 
not reflective of true distance. In all, we have 229 ISP 
pairs, each with traffic flows going in both directions. 

We compute routing for the three methods as follows. 
The default routing uses the early-exit policy: the inter- 
connection chosen by the upstream ISP for that flow is 
the one that is closest to the source PoP. The globally 
optimal routing uses the interconnection that minimizes 
the total distance for each flow. Negotiated routing is 
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Figure 4: The benefit of the optimal and negotiated rout- 
ing. The x-axis is the percentage reduction in the dis- 
tance relative to the default routing. 


computed using Nexit; ISPs use the distance of flows in- 
side their network to map interconnection to preference 
classes. 


Results Figure 4 shows the results of this experi- 
ment by plotting the gain of the optimal and negotiated 
routing relative to the default routing. The left graph 
plots the cumulative distribution function (CDF) of the 
total gain across the two ISPs. Each point corresponds 
to an ISP-pair. The graph shows that negotiated routing 
is very close to the globally optimal routing. In other 
words, the ISPs do not lose much by insisting that all so- 
lutions be win-win. Interestingly, however, this gain is 
little on average: roughly 4% for half of the ISP pairs. 
This suggests that the aggregate cost of early-exit rout- 
ing is low, 1.e., the “price of anarchy” is low for pairs 
of ISPs. This is well below the theoretical bound [13], 
probably because the topological assumptions made for 
computing the bound do not hold in practice. The main 
value of optimization in this setting is to automatically 
improve the performance of individual flows that suf- 
fer significantly under default routing; we consider flow- 
level gains shortly. We also find that, in general, ISPs 
with more interconnections gain more through negotia- 
tion. We omit this analysis due to space constraints. 


Figure 4b plots the gain for individual ISPs in the pair. 
With globally optimal routing, roughly a third of the ISPs 
actually lose, with some losing by more than 30%. These 
ISPs will have little incentive to move to the globally op- 
timal solution. In contrast, individual ISPs do not lose 
with negotiated routing, providing a strong incentive to 
negotiate.° 


Next, we show that the gains for both ISPs depend on 
negotiation across a set of flows. A simpler alternative 
strategy would be to restrict it to pairs of flows going 
in the opposite direction and discard bad routing paths. 
We experimented with two strategies — flow-Pareto and 
flow-both-better. The former rejects paths that are worse 
than the default for both ISPs, while the latter rejects 
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Figure 5: The gain, relative to the default routing, of two 
alternate routing strategies that simply discard bad al- 
ternatives. Neither achieves nearly the potential benefit 
of the negotiated or optimal routing. 


those that are worse for any one ISP. For example, in Fig- 
ure 1, using the top link for A—B and the middle link for 
B—A is flow-Pareto, and using the middle interconnec- 
tion for both directions is flow-both-better. If multiple 
paths satisfy the required criterion, one is picked at ran- 
dom. Figure 5 plots the gains from these strategies. It 
shows that these seemingly reasonable strategies which 
avoid obvious wastage at flow-level are not effective, and 
their cost is close to that of the default itself. We also 
experimented with breaking down the set of flows into 
several groups and negotiating within each group sepa- 
rately. We find that this does not provide as much benefit 
as negotiating over the entire set. Thus, for mutual gain 
to be realized, negotiation must be done across flows and 
ISPs must be willing to trade minor losses on some flows 
for significant gains on others. 

We close this section with a flow-level view of negoti- 
ation. Figure 6 shows the gain for individual flows with 
globally optimal and negotiated routing. Some individ- 
ual flows gain significantly: 7% of the flows gain over 
20%, and 1% of the flows gain over 50%. We specu- 
late that the flows that suffer heavily due to the default 
routing are the ones that are manually optimized by op- 
erators today. Spring et al. observed that a small fraction 
of Internet flows were routed along non-default paths be- 
tween ISP-pairs [30]. Negotiation can automatically im- 
prove the performance of these flows, thus saving pre- 
cious operator time. Further, the proximity of the nego- 
tiated curve to the optimal one suggests that negotiation 
catches almost all of the flows that need optimization. 

Another interesting conclusion that can be drawn from 
the graph is that only a fraction of flows — roughly 20% 
in Our experiment — need to be non-default routed to get 
most of the gain. 


5.2 Bandwidth and Congestion 


We now evaluate the benefit of negotiation in a set- 
ting where the ISPs are interested in controlling conges- 
tion and overload. Even when ISP networks are well- 
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Figure 6: A flow-level view of optimal and negotiated 
routing. This graph aggregates all flows across all ISP 
pairs. 


engineered, overload can occur during failures and sud- 
den changes in traffic demands, as might be caused by a 
flash crowd [4]. 


Methodology We consider a scenario where an in- 
terconnection fails and simulate negotiation for the flows 
that are impacted by the failure; in the interest of stabil- 
ity, ISPs are likely to reroute only such flows. Our results 
may also apply to internal link failures and changes to 
traffic matrices. 


For this experiment, we consider only ISP pairs with 
three or more interconnections because negotiation after 
a failure requires at least two working interconnections. 
There are 247 such ISP pairs in our dataset. 


Overload is difficult to evaluate for two reasons. First, 
calculating bandwidth measures requires estimates of 
ISP link utilizations and workloads, none of which is 
readily available. Second, the choice of metric to rep- 
resent overall ISP cost in terms of individual, congested 
links is less clear. For both of these, we experimented 
with a range of plausible models. We first describe the 
models used for the results presented in this paper and 
then list the alternate models we tried. While our re- 
sults are limited to our modeling choices, we found them 
to be qualitatively similar for these alternate models as 
well, suggesting that they are not overly sensitive to our 
specific models. 


First, we need a workload model. We assume that 
there is one flow from each upstream-ISP PoP to each 
downstream-ISP PoP; we consider only one direction of 
traffic at a time. To determine flow sizes we use a gravity 
model [19, 32], which predicts that the amount of traffic 
between a pair of PoPs is proportional to the product of 
the “weight” of the PoPs. We assume that the weight of 
a PoP is proportional to the population of its city. Using 
data from CIESIN [5], we estimate this as the number of 
people in a 50 x 50 square mile grid centered on the ge- 
ographical coordinates of the city. This model leads to a 
skewed traffic matrix with larger cities consuming more 
bandwidth, both hallmarks of real Internet traffic [14, 2]. 


Second, to model link capacities, we assume that they 
are proportional to the load on the link before the fail- 
ure [32], 1.e., in steady-state a well-designed network 
tends to be roughly matched to its traffic so that links 
that carry more traffic tend to be of higher capacity. The 
traffic matrix combined with the routing within an ISP 
lets us compute the load on each link. But this method 
does not assign capacity to links in the topology that do 
not carry any traffic before the failure. We should not 
remove these links since they may be used after failures. 
To such links we assign a capacity that is the median of 
the links with non-zero load. The intuition here is that the 
unused links are backup links, and their capacity varies 
between the minimum and maximum among the links in 
use. Finally, to preclude our results being dominated by 
links that carry little traffic, we “upgrade” all links below 
the median to the median. 

Finally, as the choice of the ISP optimization metric, 
we use a measure based on the intuition that ISPs pre- 
fer routing that does not significantly increase the load 
on links after a failure. All ISPs overprovision to some 
extent, so the link capacity of well-engineered networks 
is likely to be some small multiple of its average load. 
A much higher offered load after a failure implies that 
either the link becomes congested or it must have been 
significantly overprovisioned, which is expensive. Thus, 
our metric should penalize large increases in link load 
after a failure. We measure the quality of routing using 
maximum excess load or MEL, which is the maximum 
ratio of load after and before the failure on any link in 
the topology. Higher MELs are undesirable as they re- 
flect a higher offered load on the link after the failure. 


We experimented with the following alternate models. 
For workload, we tried identical weights for all PoPs and 
weights drawn from a uniform random distribution. For 
link capacities, we used discrete capacities by rounding 
them up to the nearest power of two. For assigning ca- 
pacities to unused links, we used other measures such as 
the maximum and average load. Finally, as an alternate 
ISP optimization metric, we used a metric based on a 
linear programming formulation of optimal routing [10]. 
This metric minimizes the sum of link costs, where the 
cost is a piecewise linear function of load with increasing 
slope. 

We reroute the impacted flows after a simulated failure 
using the three routing methods as follows. The default 
routing 1s early-exit over the new topology. The globally 
optimal is computed by solving an optimization problem 
that minimizes the maximum increase in link load. For 
computational tractability, we allow flows to be fraction- 
ally divided among interconnections; thus, the quality 
of this routing is an upper bound on the global optimal 
without fractional routing. Negotiated routing is com- 
puted using Nexit, with both ISPs using the maximum 
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Figure 7: The quality of negotiated routing when manag- 
ing overload. The x-axis is the MEL relative to the MEL 
of optimal routing. 


increase in link load along the path to map flows to pref- 
erences. The preferences are recomputed after each 5% 
of the traffic is negotiated. 

Results Figure 7 shows the results of this experiment 
by plotting the ratio of the MEL of the default and nego- 
tiated routing to that of the optimal routing. Each data 
point corresponds to one hypothesized interconnection 
failure; so there are four distinct points for ISP pairs with 
four interconnections. The MEL for the default routing is 
often significantly larger than the optimal routing, imply- 
ing that the default routing tends to overload certain links 
in the topology even when this overloading 1s avoidable. 
For the upstream ISP, the ratio of the two MELs is more 
than two for half of the cases, and more than five for 10% 
of the cases. Though not shown in the graph, the MEL 
ratios are high even when the optimal MEL 1s high, sug- 
gesting that overload with default routing is not limited 
to thin links in the network. The overload tendency is 
more for the upstream because many previously unused 
paths inside the upstream are used to send traffic from 
the sources to the interconnections that continue work- 
ing after the failure. 

The graphs also show that negotiated routing is very 
close to the optimal routing (since most of the MELs 
are one) even though the amount of information used to 
compute it is much less, the procedure to compute it is 
much simpler, and the routing itself is restrictive (com- 
pared to optimal routing which can fractionally divide a 
flow among interconnections). 

As for distance, negotiation leads to non-default paths 
for only a fraction of the traffic. In our experiments, ne- 
gotiation for 20% of the flows brings most of the benefit. 
We omit this analysis due to space constraints. 

A natural question is what happens if, instead of ne- 
gotiating with the downstream, the upstream unilaterally 
load balances outgoing traffic. It is possible that this will 
not hurt or may even benefit the downstream, coming 
close to optimal in the process. We evaluate this hypoth- 
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Figure 8: The impact on downstream ISP of unilateral 
routing optimization by the upstream ISP. The x-axis is 
the ratio of the MELs for the upstream-optimized and de- 
fault routing; values more than one imply that upstream- 
centric optimization was harmful for the downstream 
ISP. 


esis by simulating the upstream ISP optimizing the rout- 
ing for its own network. 


Figure 8 shows the impact of upstream-centric opti- 
mization on the downstream ISP. It shows the ratio of 
MELs in the downstream ISP with upstream-centric op- 
timization versus early-exit routing. The result is un- 
predictable: while in some cases, upstream-centric op- 
timization helps the downstream (left end of the graph), 
in others the downstream ISP suffers (right end of the 
graph). In 10% of the cases, the MEL for upstream- 
centric optimization is more than twice of that for the 
default routing. Thus, the unilateral adjustment of rout- 
ing by the upstream is undesirable because that may end 
up causing more congestion in the downstream. This is 
similar to the second example in Section 2. 


5.3. Diverse Optimization Criteria 


So far we have shown the quality of negotiated routing 
when both ISPs use the same optimization criteria, but 
many negotiating ISPs will use different criteria. We 
evaluate this case using an experiment similar to that in 
Section 5.2 except that the downstream ISP uses the dis- 
tance metric from Section 5.1. 


Figure 9 shows the results. The left graph shows how 
successfully the upstream ISP controls overload in its 
network. It plots the MEL for the default and negoti- 
ated routing relative to the MEL of optimal routing in 
which overload is optimized across both ISPs. The right 
graph shows the distance reduction in the downstream 
ISP relative to the default routing. Both ISPs are able to 
optimize for the metric of their interest. The upstream 
can effectively control overload and the downstream can 
significantly reduce the distance that the traffic traverses 
in its network. 
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Figure 9: Negotiation with different optimization crite- 
ria. The upstream ISP optimizes for bandwidth and the 
downstream ISP for distance. The x-axis of the left graph 
is the MEL relative to the MEL of optimal routing and 
that of the right graph is distance reduction relative to 
the default routing. 


5.4 The Impact of Cheating 


In this section, we empirically evaluate the impact of 
cheating on the results produced by Nexit. We do so using 
a cheating strategy that, on the surface at least, appears to 
help the cheater. Experiments with a few other strategies 
yielded similar results. We do not claim that this is the 
case for all possible cheating strategies. 


The cheating ISP uses the following strategy in this 
experiment. Assume that the cheating ISP has perfect 
knowledge of the other ISP’s preferences, which over- 
estimates the cheater’s ability because in practice some 
uncertainty can be introduced in this knowledge. The cri- 
terion for selecting alternatives is to maximize the sum of 
preferences across the two ISPs, breaking ties at random. 
The cheater uses the knowledge of the other ISP’s pref- 
erences to inflate the preference of its best alternative for 
each flow just enough so that it corresponds to maximum 
sum. This is a better strategy than blindly maximizing 
preferences because as far as possible the relative order- 
ing of the cheater’s original preferences are preserved, 
which is useful for ensuring that better alternatives are 
picked first. When the other ISP’s preferences are such 
that inflating the best alternative does not lead to maxi- 
mum sum, the cheater decreases the preferences for the 
other alternatives accordingly. 


We use the above cheating strategy for both the 
distance and bandwidth experiments of Sections 5.1 
and 5.2. Figure 10 shows the impact of cheating for the 
distance experiment. The right graph shows that while 
cheating significantly reduces the gain of the truthful 
ISPs, it is unattractive as it also reduces the gain for the 
cheating ISPs. Figure 11 shows the impact of cheating 
for the bandwidth experiment with the upstream ISP act- 
ing as the cheater. As before, cheating reduces the bene- 
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Figure 10: The impact of cheating for the distance exper- 
iment. The x-axis is the reduction in distance compared 
to the default routing. (a) Reduction in distance across 
both ISPs. (b) Reduction in distance for individual ISPs. 
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Figure 11: The impact of cheating for the bandwidth ex- 
periment. The upstream ISP is the cheater. The x-axis is 
the MEL relative to that of the optimal routing. 


fit for not only the truthful, downstream ISPs but also for 
the cheating, upstream ISPs. 

In both the experiments above, the cheating ISP loses 
because the negotiation terminates prematurely as the 
truthful ISP stops when it sees no benefit for itself. As- 
suming that the cheating ISP is interested in maximiz- 
ing its gain, rather than minimizing the other ISP’s gain, 
this provides a disincentive against cheating. Further, re- 
call that even if there exist strategies by which a cheater 
gains, the structure of Nexit is such that an honest ISP can 
always protect itself by not negotiating loses. 


6 Deployment Considerations 


In this section, we outline how Nexit might be integrated 
into the current Internet. While we do not present a de- 
tailed design, we discuss several key issues concerning a 
practical deployment to argue for its plausibility. 
Integration with ISP routing Instead of an in-band 
integration with BGP, we advocate an out-of-band inte- 
gration with routing as shown in Figure 12. Negotiation 
agents use the current state of the network to map routing 
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alternatives to preference classes and disclose these pref- 
erences. Once the path has been negotiated, low-level 
BGP mechanisms such as local-prefs are used to imple- 
ment it. This architecture is similar to RCP [7] and has 
three important advantages in our context. First, nego- 
tiation requires a holistic view of traffic (with ISPs los- 
ing on some flows and gaining on others) which is more 
cleanly accomplished with a centralized approach. Sec- 
ond, it avoids overloading an already fragile BGP. Third, 
it does not require ISPs to modify the bulk of deployed 
routers to benefit from negotiation. 

Identifying flows for negotiation The ISPs parti- 
tion the traffic they exchange into flows. Recall that a 
flow is a stream of packets from a node in one ISP to a 
node in the other. We need identifiable flow signatures 
because ISPs typically do not know where packets enter 
or leave the other ISP’s network. Routing prefixes pro- 
vide a basis for such a signature. Assume that the two 
ISPs agree on a common set of prefixes, for instance, the 
union of the prefixes they announce to each other through 
BGP. Also assume that if the prefix is aggregated, the 
subprefixes attach to the aggregating network at the same 
place. 

A flow is uniquely identified using the (most specific) 
source and destination prefixes of its packets and an iden- 
tifier that corresponds to its ingress into the upstream. 
When traffic that is not covered by an existing flow is 
observed, the upstream signals the arrival of a new flow. 
It informs the downstream of the two prefixes (which the 
downstream can also observe independently), its choice 
of the identifier, and the estimated flow size. To pre- 
vent information leakage, the upstream chooses different 
identifiers for different flows that enter at the same place. 

The upstream periodically refreshes the information 
on active flows and flows that are inactive for a certain 
period are timed out. 

As a practical matter, to improve scalability ISPs can 
decide to negotiate over only the set of long-lived and 
high-bandwidth (or important) flows. For this, the up- 
stream will trigger a new flow only if its size stays above 
a threshold for a certain period of time. Optimizing 
the small fraction of high-bandwidth flows can optimize 
most of the traffic [31]. 

Input data =‘ The input data required for negotiation 
depend on the ISP optimization criteria but most of it can 
be obtained using today’s technology. For instance, the 
network path of a given flow can be computed using the 
current routing state (e.g., OSPF weights or MPLS con- 
figuration). The distance of a flow through the network 
can be computed using the distance of individual edges. 
Link utilization can be obtained using SNMP probes. In- 
formation on existing flows and their sizes can be gath- 
ered using NetFlow or similar tools. 

When to negotiate? =While we have conceptually 





Figure 12: Integrating negotiation with current ISP rout- 
ing. Logically, the negotiation agents sit on top of the 
routing infrastructure. They collect data concerning the 
state of the network as inputs to negotiation and appro- 
priately configure the routers to implement the negoti- 
ated solution. 


described negotiation as being a one-shot event between 
neighboring ISPs, in practice, it will be a continuous pro- 
cess. ISPs inform each other of their updated preferences 
for each flow being exchanged. These would be used to 
continually find routing patterns that benefit both ISPs. 

Dealing with changes Certain events, such as 
failures or increase in traffic quantity, require an ISP to 
change where or how much traffic it sends to its neigh- 
bor. There are two ways to address such events. First, 
the ISP informs its neighbors of the upcoming changes, 
negotiates with them and routes accordingly. This en- 
sures that ISPs do not violate each other’s resource con- 
straints. However, waiting for negotiation to end before 
routing the flows could lead to heavy packet loss or de- 
lay if there are no alternate paths. Thus, this method is 
more appropriate when alternate paths exist. The sec- 
ond method is more suited for unplanned changes: the 
ISP simultaneously routes the flows and opens up a ne- 
gotiation channel with the other ISP. The two ISPs then 
negotiate, at the end of which the flows may be rerouted. 
This enables faster restoration of service, with the dan- 
ger that one ISP might initially overload the other. ISPs 
can protect other traffic from such transient overloads by 
lowering the priority of non-negotiated traffic entering 
their network. 

ISPs can easily verify whether the traffic exchange 
complies with what was negotiated. If unilateral changes 
are detected (without a renegotiation request as described 
above), the ISP can partially or fully rollback the com- 
promises made in return. 


7 Related Work 


Two works have addressed the problem of enabling 
neighboring domains to cooperatively manage the traf- 
fic they exchange. First, Machiraju and Katz use secure 
multi-party computation (SMPC) to enable ISPs to se- 
lect interconnections without directly disclosing private 
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information [16]. In contrast to our approach, they as- 
sume that both ISPs optimize for the same objective and 
do not consider the possibility of an ISP losing through 
cooperation. In the future, we plan to explore combining 
SMPC with negotiation to design mechanisms that are 
both flexible and do not require the disclosure of internal 
metrics. 

Second, Winick et al. propose a method in which be- 
fore moving traffic an upstream ISP informs the down- 
stream of changes it intends to make [31]. The down- 
stream decides if those changes are acceptable. This 
method is one form of negotiation. Instead, Nexit uses 
preference lists to compute a mutually acceptable solu- 
tion. This is useful because the solution space is expo- 
nential in the number of flows and it is hard for one ISP 
to find good solutions without input from the second. 

Mechanisms that enable autonomous entities to coop- 
erate have received much attention in recent years. A 
popular approach is distributed algorithmic mechanism 
design (DAMD) [9]. The two applications of this ap- 
proach, of which we aware, are both direct mechanisms 
in which the entities disclose their costs [8, 24]. These 
costs are used to compute solutions that satisfy the de- 
sired property such as social optimality. Competitive 
concerns are addressed by proving that a cheating en- 
tity cannot manipulate the solution in its favor even with 
the knowledge of others’ costs. However, this may not 
capture all real-world competitive concerns [9]. For in- 
stance, an ISP can use the knowledge of the competitor’s 
cost to plan its own network in a way that undercuts the 
competitor’s profits. We address this concern by disclos- 
ing only coarse grained, opaque preference classes. An- 
other advantage of our approach is that the ISPs do not 
need to map their optimization metric to true cost, which 
can be difficult, if not impossible [29]. 

Researchers have advocated the use of money as the 
basis for interdomain traffic control [1, 20]. These works 
propose that downstreams advertise the price of carrying 
traffic as part of routing announcements and upstreams 
pay this price while sending traffic. This approach as- 
sumes that ISPs are able and willing to advertise path 
prices. Additionally, this approach appears to be incom- 
patible with the charging model in the Internet, in which 
monetary payments flow from customer to provider ISPs 
irrespective of the direction of the traffic. 

Our work is another piece in the research theme that 
examines the “price of anarchy” in the Internet. While 
other researchers have studied selfish routing by individ- 
ual users [27, 25], we study selfish routing by ISPs. Jo- 
hari and Tsitsiklis use a graphical argument to show that 
the latency of early-exit routing can be three times that of 
optimal routing [13]. Our results over real ISP topologies 
show that this is much lower in practice. 


Finally, we draw broadly on concepts in negotiation the- 
ory [3, 21, 26], though our specific techniques are geared 
towards our problem domain. 


S$ Conclusions 


In this paper, we have explored negotiation as the basis 
for cooperation between competing entities. Our focus 
has been two neighboring ISPs with multiple intercon- 
nections, which forms the base case for interdomain rout- 
ing in the Internet. We presented Nexit, an inter-I[SP ne- 
gotiation framework in which ISPs disclose only coarse, 
Opaque preference classes, much like BGP MEDs, to 
each other and jointly decide paths for the flows they ex- 
change. 

Using simulation with over sixty measured ISP topolo- 
gies, for both bandwidth and distance metrics, we 
showed that the quality of negotiated routing is close 
to that of globally optimal routing which considers both 
ISPs to be part of one larger system. The success of ne- 
gotiation stems from the fact that ISPs can trade small 
losses for significant gains; when applied across flows 
this leads to a net gain for both ISPs. While globally op- 
timal routing can lead to both winners and losers, both 
ISPs benefit with negotiation, providing a strong incen- 
tive to negotiate. The benefit is often substantial for 
bandwidth measures, lessening the likelihood of conges- 
tion in either network. The benefit for distance is small 
on average, suggesting that the overall “price of anar- 
chy” is low in practice. We also showed that because of 
the trading nature of negotiation, an ISP that lies can lose 
compared to being truthful. 

In the Internet routing context, negotiation has advan- 
tages beyond the more easily quantifiable performance 
benefits. It can increase stability as ISPs do not inadver- 
tently violate each other’s resource constraints in a way 
that might set off a reactionary chain of events. It relieves 
operators from some of the time-consuming and error- 
prone tasks related to route optimization. It enables ISPs 
to jointly optimize traffic for profitable services such as 
VPNs (virtual private networks). Today, such services 
are limited to individual providers, and thus have lim- 
ited reach. As part of ongoing effort we are working to- 
wards a prototype implementation of Nexit that will work 
in concert with BGP. 

Our work is a first step towards designing an Internet- 
wide negotiation mechanism and, more broadly, under- 
standing the trade-offs involved in the design of proto- 
cols between competing yet cooperating entities. Stabil- 
ity and efficiency of such systems requires that the partic- 
ipants have a global perspective while making local de- 
cisions. Our study shows that negotiation can be highly 
effective towards that goal. 
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Notes 


In game theory parlance, the two-ISP situation is not zero-sum but 
is akin to prisoner’s dilemma because both players benefit from coop- 
eration. 

?Empirical evaluation with destination-based routing yields results 
similar to those in Section 5. 

3A subtle advantage of opaque preferences is that it makes nego- 
tiation “jealousy free’ because one ISP cannot determine whether the 
other profits more in any meaningful terms. 
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Abstract 


The Internet is composed of many independent au- 
tonomous systems (ASes) that exchange reachability infor- 
mation to destinations using the Border Gateway Proto- 
col (BGP). Network operators in each AS configure BGP 
routers to control the routes that are learned, selected, and 
announced to other routers. Faults in BGP. configuration 
can cause forwarding loops, packet loss, and unintended 
paths between hosts, each of which constitutes a failure of 
the Internet routing infrastructure. 

This paper describes the design and implementation of 
rec, the router configuration checker, a tool that finds faults 
in BGP. configurations using static analysis. ree detects 
faults by checking constraints that are based on a high-level 
correctness specification. rec detects two broad classes of 
faults: route validity faults, where routers may learn routes 
that do not correspond to usable paths, and path visibil- 
ity faults, where routers may fail to learn routes for paths 
that exist in the network. rec enables network operators 
to test and debug configurations before deploying them in 
an operational network, improving on the status quo where 
most faults are detected only during operation. rec has been 
downloaded by more than sixty-five network operators to 
date, some of whom have shared their configurations with 
us. We analyze network-wide configurations from 17 differ- 
ent ASes to detect a wide variety of faults and use these 
findings to motivate improvements to the Internet routing 
infrastructure. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of rcc, the router configuration checker, a tool 
that uses static analysis to detect faults in Border Gateway 
Protocol (BGP) configuration. By finding faults over a dis- 
tributed set of router configurations, rcc enables network 
operators to test and debug configurations before deploying 
them in an operational network. This approach improves on 
the status quo of “stimulus-response” debugging where op- 


erators need to run configurations in an operational network 
before finding faults. 

Network operators use router configurations to provide 
reachability, express routing policy (e.g., transit and peer- 
ing relationships [28], inbound and outbound routes [3], 
etc.), configure primary and backup links [17], and perform 
traffic engineering across multiple links [14]. Configuring a 
network of BGP routers is like writing a distributed program 
where complex feature interactions occur both within one 
router and across multiple routers. This complex process is 
exacerbated by the number of lines of code (we find that a 
500-router network typically has more than a million lines 
of configuration), by configuration being distributed across 
the routers in the network, by the absence of useful high- 
level primitives in today’s configuration languages, by the 
diversity in vendor-specific configuration languages, and by 
the number of ways in which the same high-level function- 
ality can be expressed in a configuration language. As a re- 
sult, router configurations are complex and faulty [3, 24]. 

Faults in BGP configuration can seriously affect end-to- 
end Internet connectivity, leading to lost packets, forward- 
ing loops, and unintended paths. Configuration faults in- 
clude invalid routes (including hijacked and leaked routes); 
contract violations [13]; unstable routes [23]; routing 
loops [8, 10]; and persistently oscillating routes [1, 19, 35]. 
Section 2 discusses the problems observed in operational 
networks in detail. We find that rcc can detect many of these 
configuration faults. 

Detecting BGP configuration faults poses several chal- 
lenges. First, defining a correctness specification for BGP 
is difficult: its many modes of operation and myriad tun- 
able parameters permit a great deal of flexibility in both 
the design of a network and in how that design is imple- 
mented in the configuration itself. Second, this high-level 
correctness specification must be used to derive a set of 
constraints that can be tested against the actual configura- 
tion. Finally, BGP configuration is distributed—analyzing 
how a network configuration behaves requires both synthe- 
sizing distributed configuration fragments and representing 
the configuration in a form that makes it easy to test con- 
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straints. This paper tackles these challenges and makes the 
following three contributions: 

First, we define two high-level aspects of correctness— 
path visibility and route validity—and use this specification 
to derive constraints that can be tested against the BGP con- 
figuration. Path visibility says that BGP will correctly prop- 
agate routes for existing, usable IP-layer paths; essentially, 
it states that the control path is propagating BGP routes cor- 
rectly. Route validity says that, if routers attempt to send 
data packets via these routes, then packets will ultimately 
reach their intended destinations. 

Second, we present the design and implementation of 
rcc. rcc focuses on detecting faults that have the potential 
to cause persistent routing failures. rcc is not concerned 
with correctness during convergence (since any distributed 
protocol will have transient inconsistencies during conver- 
gence). rcc’s goal is to detect problems that may exist in 
the steady state, even when the protocol converges to some 
stable outcome. 

Third, we use rcc to explore the extent of real-world BGP 
configuration faults; this paper presents the first published 
analysis of BGP configuration faults in real-world ISPs. We 
have analyzed real-world, deployed configurations from 17 
different ASes and detected more than 1,000 BGP configu- 
ration faults that had previously gone undetected by opera- 
tors. These faults ranged from simple “single router’ faults 
(e.g., undefined variables) to complex, network-wide faults 
involving interactions between multiple routers. To date, 
rcc has been downloaded by over 65 network operators. 

Although rcc is actually intended to be used before con- 
figurations are deployed, rcc discovered many faults that 
could potentially cause failures in live, operational net- 
works. These include: (1) faults that could have caused net- 
work partitions due to errors in how external BGP informa- 
tion was being propagated to routers inside an AS, (2) faults 
that cause invalid routes to propagate inside an AS, and (3) 
faults in policy expression that caused routers to advertise 
routes (and hence potentially forward packets) in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the AS’s desired policies. Our find- 
ings indicate that configuration faults that can cause serious 
failures are often not immediately apparent (i.e., the failure 
that results from a configuration fault may only be triggered 
by a specific failure scenario or sequence of route adver- 
tisements). If rcc were used before BGP configuration was 
deployed, we expect that it would be able to detect many 
immediately active faults. 

Our analysis of real-world configurations suggests that 
most configuration faults stem from three main causes. 
First, the mechanisms for propagating routes within a net- 
work are overly complex. The main techniques used to 
propagate routes scalably within a network (e.g., “route re- 
flection with clusters”) are easily misconfigured. Second, 
many configuration faults arise because configuration 1s dis- 
tributed across routers: even simple policy specifications re- 


quire configuration fragments on multiple routers in a net- 
work. Third, configuring policy often involves low-level 
mechanisms (e.g., “route maps’, “community lists’, etc.) 
that should be hidden from network operators. 

The rest of this paper proceeds as follows. Section 2 
provides background on BGP configuration. Section 3 de- 
scribes the design of rcc. Sections 4 and 5 discuss rcc’s path 
visibility and route validity tests. Section 6 describes imple- 
mentation details. Section 7 presents configuration faults 
that rcc discovered in 17 operational networks. Section 8 
addresses related work, and Section 9 concludes. 


2 Background and Motivation 


Today’s Internet comprises over 17,000 independently 
operated ASes that exchange reachability information using 
BGP [31]. BGP distributes routes to destination prefixes via 
incremental updates. Each router selects one best route to 
a destination, announces that route to neighboring routers, 
and sends updates when the best route changes. Each BGP 
update contains several attributes. These include the des- 
tination prefix associated with the route; the AS path, the 
sequence of ASes that advertised the route; the next-hop, 
the IP address that the router should forward packets to in 
order to use the route; the multi-exit discriminator (MED), 
which a neighboring AS can use to specify that one route 
should be more (or less) preferred than routes advertised at 
other routers in that AS; and the community value, which is 
a way of labeling a route. 

BGP’s configuration affects which routes are originated 
and propagated, how routes are modified as they propagate, 
which route each router selects from multiple options, and 
how routes propagate between routers. A single AS can 
have anywhere from two or three routers to many hundreds 
of routers. A single router’s configuration can range from 
a few hundred lines to more than 10,000 lines. In practice, 
a large backbone network may have more than a thousand 
different policies configured across hundreds of routers. 

To understand the extent to which this complex config- 
uration is responsible for the types of failures that occur 
in practice, we studied the archives of the North Amer- 
ican Network Operators Group (NANOG) mailing list, 
where network operators report operational problems, dis- 
cuss operational issues, etc. [27]. Because the list has re- 
ceived about 75,000 emails over the course of ten years, 
we first clustered the emails by thread and pruned threads 
based on a list of about fifteen keywords (e.g., “BGP”, “‘is- 
sue’, “loop”, “problem”, “outage’”’). We then reviewed these 
threads and classified each of them into one or more of the 
categories shown in Figure 1. 

This informal study shows some clear trends. First, many 
routing problems are caused by configuration faults. Sec- 
ond, the same types of problems continually appear. Third, 
BGP configuration problems continually perplex even ex- 
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Figure 1. Number of threads discussing routing faults on 
the NANOG mailing list. 


perienced network operators. A tool that can detect config- 
uration faults will clearly benefit network operators. 


3 rec Design 


rcc analyzes both single-router and network-wide prop- 
erties of BGP configuration and outputs a list of configura- 
tion faults. rec checks that the BGP configuration satisfies a 
set of constraints, which are based on a correctness specifi- 
cation. Figure 2 illustrates rcc’s high-level architecture. 

We envision that rcc has three classes of users: those that 
wish to run rcc with no modifications, those that wish to 
add new constraints concerning the existing specification, 
and those that wish to augment the high-level specifica- 
tion. rcc’s modular design allows users to specify other con- 
straints without changing the system internals. Some users 
may wish to extend the high-level specification to include 
other aspects of correctness (e.g., safety [20]) and map those 
high-level specifications to constraints on the configuration. 

Section 3.1 describes how we factor distributed config- 
uration to reason about its behavior and how rcc generates 
a normalized representation of the configuration that facili- 
tates constraint checking. To detect configuration faults, we 
must specify, at a high level, correct behavior for an Inter- 
net routing protocol; we outline this specification in Sec- 
tion 3.2. Using this high-level specification and our method 
for reasoning about configuration as a guide, we must then 
derive the actual correctness constraints that rec can check 
against the normalized configuration. Section 3.3 explains 
this process. 


3.1 Factoring Routing Configuration 


In this section, we describe a systematic approach to an- 
alyze BGP configuration. We factor a network’s configura- 
tion into the following three categories: 

1. Dissemination. A router’s configuration determines 
which other routers that router will exchange BGP routes 
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Figure 3. Factoring BGP configuration. 


with. A router has two types of BGP sessions: those to 
routers in its own AS (internal BGP, or “1BGP’’) and those 
to routers in other ASes (external BGP, or “eBGP’’). A small 
AS with only two or three routers may have only 10 or 20 
BGP sessions, but large backbone networks typically have 
more than 10,000 BGP sessions, more than half of which 
are iBGP sessions. Dissemination primarily concerns flexi- 
bility in iBGP configuration. 

The session-level BGP topology determines how BGP 
routes propagate through the network. In small networks, 
iBGP is configured as a “full mesh” (every router connects 
to every other router). To improve scalability, larger net- 
works typically use route reflectors. A route reflector se- 
lects a single best route and announces that route to all of 
its “clients”. Route reflectors can easily be misconfigured 
(we discuss iBGP misconfiguration in more detail in Sec- 
tion 4). Incorrect iBGP topology configuration can create 
persistent forwarding loops and oscillations [20]. 

2. Filtering. A router’s configuration can prevent a cer- 
tain route from being accepted on inbound or readvertised 
on outbound. Configuring filtering is complicated because 
global behavior depends on the configuration of individual 
routers. A router may “tag” an incoming route to control 
whether some other router in the AS filters the route. 

3. Ranking. Any given router may learn more than one 
route to a destination, but must select a single best route. 
Configuration allows a network operator to specify which 
route is the most preferred route to the destination among 
several candidates. 

Configuration also manipulates route attributes for one 
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Table Description 


global options router, various global options (e.g., router ID) 

sessions router, neighbor IP address, eBGP/iBGP, 
pointers to policy, options (e.g.RR client) 

prefixes router, prefix originated by this router 


import/export filters normalized representation of filter: IP range, 


mask range, permit or deny 


import/export policies normalized representation of policies 
loopback address(es) router, loopback IP address(es) 
interfaces router, interface IP address(es) 


Static routes static routes for prefixes 


Derived or External Information 


undefined references summary of policies and filters that a BGP 
configuration referenced but did not define 
bogon prefixes prefixes that should always be filtered on 


eBGP sessions [7] 


Table 1. Normalized configuration representation. 


of the following reasons: (1) controlling how a router ranks 
candidate routes, (2) controlling the “next hop” IP address 
for the advertised route, and (3) labeling a route to control 
whether another router filters it. 

rcc implements the normalized representation as a set of 
relational database tables. This approach allows constraints 
to be expressed independently of router configuration lan- 
guages. As configuration languages evolve and new ones 
emerge, only the parser must be modified. It also facilitates 
testing network-wide properties, since all of the information 
related to the network’s BGP configuration can be summa- 
rized in a handful of tables. A relational structure is natural 
because many sessions share common attributes (e.g., all 
sessions to the same neighboring AS often have the same 
policies), and many policies have common clauses (e.g., all 
eBGP sessions may have a filter that is defined in exactly 
the same way). Table 1 summarizes these tables; Section 6.1 
details how rcc populates them. 


3.2 Defining a Correctness Specification 


rcc’s correctness specification uses our previous work on 
the routing logic [10] as a starting point. rcc checks two 
aspects of correctness: path visibility and route validity. In 
the context of BGP, a route is a BGP message that advertises 
reachability to some destination via an associated path. A 
path is a sequence of IP hops (i.e., routers) between two 
IP addresses. We say that a path is usable if it: (1) reaches 
the destination, and (2) conforms to the routing policies of 
ASes on the path. 

Path visibility implies that every router learns at least one 
route for each destination it can reach via a usable path. Path 
visibility may be violated by problems with either dissemi- 
nation or filtering. An example of a path visibility violation 
is an iBGP configuration that prevents the dissemination 
of BGP routes to external destinations, even though usable 
paths to those destinations exists. 


Route validity implies that every route learned by a 
router describes a usable path, and that this path corre- 
sponds to the actual path taken by packets sent to the des- 
tination. Problems with dissemination or filtering can cause 
route validity violations. A forwarding loop is an example 
of a route validity violation: a router learns a route for a 
destination, but traffic sent on the corresponding path never 
reaches that destination. 

rcc finds path visibility and route validity violations in 
BGP configuration only. To make general statements about 
path visibility and route validity, rcc assumes that the in- 
ternal routing protocol (i.e., interior gateway protocol, or 
“IGP”’) used to establish routes between any two routers 
within a AS is operating correctly. BGP requires the IGP to 
operate correctly because iBGP sessions may traverse mul- 
tiple IGP hops and because the “next hop” for 1BGP-learned 
routes is typically several IGP hops away. 

The correctness specification that we have presented ad- 
dresses static properties of BGP, not dynamic behavior (i.e., 
its response to changing inputs, convergence time, etc.). 
BGP, like any distributed protocol, may experience periods 
of transient incorrectness in response to changing inputs. 
rcc detects faults that cause persistent failures. Previous 
work has studied sufficient conditions on the relationships 
between i1BGP and IGP configuration that must be satisfied 
to guarantee that iBGP converges [20]; these constraints re- 
quire parsing the IGP configuration, which rcc does not yet 
check. The correctness specifications and constraints in this 
paper assume that, given stable inputs, the routing protocol 
eventually converges to some steady state behavior. 

Currently, rcc only detects faults in the BGP configu- 
ration of a single AS (a network operator typically does not 
have access to the BGP configuration from other ASes). Be- 
cause an AS’s BGP configuration explicitly controls both 
dissemination and filtering, many configuration faults, in- 
cluding partitions, route leaks, etc., are evident from the 
BGP configuration of a single AS. 


3.3. Deriving Constraints and Detecting Faults 


Deriving constraints on the configuration itself that guar- 
antee that the correctness specification is satisfied is chal- 
lenging. We reason about how the aspects of configuration 
from Section 3.1 affect each correctness property and derive 
appropriate constraints for each of these aspects. Specifi- 
cally, Table 2 summarizes the correctness constraints that 
rcc checks, which follow from determining which aspects 
of configuration (from Section 3.1) affect each aspect of 
the correctness specification (from Section 3.2). These con- 
straints are an attempt to map the path visibility and route 
validity specifications to constraints on BGP configuration 
that can be checked against the actual configuration. 

Ideally, operators would run rcc to detect configuration 
faults before they are deployed. Some of rcc’s constraints 
detect faults that would most likely become active immedi- 
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Problem 


Dissemination Problems 
Signaling partition: 

- of route reflectors 

- within a RR “cluster” 

- ina “full mesh” 
Routers with duplicate: 

- loopback address 

- cluster ID 
iBGP configured on one end 
iBGP not to loopback 


Filtering Problems 
transit between peers 
inconsistent export to peer 
inconsistent import 
eBGP session: 

- w/no filters 

- w/undef. filter 

- w/undef. policy 
filter: 

- w/missing prefix 
policy: 

- w/undef. AS path 

- w/undef. community 

- w/undef. filter 


Dissemination Problems 
prepending with bogus AS 
originating unroutable dest. 
incorrect next-hop 


Decision Process Problems 
nondeterministic MED 


age-based tiebreaking 


Possible Active Fault 
Path Visibility 


Router may learn a suboptimal route 
or none at all. 


Routers may incorrectly drop routes. 


Routers won’t exchange routes. 
iBGP session fails when one interface fails. 


Route Validity 


Network carries traffic “for free’. 
Violation of contract. 
Possible unintentional “cold potato” routing. 


leaked internal routes 

re-advertising bogus routes 

accepting bogus routes from neighbors 
unintentional transit between peers 


AS path is no longer valid. 


Creates a blackhole. 
Other routers may be unable to reach the 
routes for a next-hop that is not in the IGP. 


Miscellaneous 


Route selection depends on message order. 


Table 2. BGP configuration problems that rcc detects and 
their potentially active faults. 


ately upon deployment. For example, a router that is adver- 
tising routes with an incorrect next-hop attribute will imme- 
diately prevent other routers that use those routes from for- 
warding packets to those destinations. In this case, rec can 
help the operator diagnose configuration faults and prevent 
them from introducing failures on the live network. 

Many of the constraints in Table 2 concern faults that 
could remain undetected even after the configuration has 
been deployed because they remain masked until some se- 
quence of messages triggers them. In these cases, rcc can 
help operators find faults that could result in a serious fail- 
ure. Section 4 describes one such path visibility fault involv- 
ing dissemination in iBGP in further detail. In other cases, 
checking constraints implies some knowledge of high-level 
policy (recall that a usable path conforms to some high- 
level policy). In the absence of a high-level policy specifi- 
cation language, rcc must make inferences about a network 
operator’s intentions. Section 5 describes several route va- 
lidity faults where rcc must make such inferences. 







Faults found by ree 


Latent Faults 





Potentially Active Faults 


End—to—End 
Failures 





Figure 4. Relationships between faults and failures. 









3.4 Completeness and Soundness 


rcc’s constraints are neither complete nor sound; that 
is, they may not find all problematic configurations, and 
they may complain about harmless deviations from best 
common practice. However, practical static analysis tech- 
niques for program analysis are typically neither complete 
nor sound [25]. Figure 4 shows the relationships between 
classes of configuration faults and the class of faults that 
rcc detects. Latent faults are faults that are not actively caus- 
ing any problems but nonetheless violate the correctness 
constraints. A subset of latent faults are potentially active 
faults, for which there is at least one input sequence that 
is certain to trigger the fault. For example, an import pol- 
icy that references an undefined filter on a BGP session to 
a neighboring AS is a potentially active fault, which will 
be triggered when that neighboring AS advertises a route 
that ought to have been filtered. When deployed, a poten- 
tially active fault will become active if the corresponding 
input sequence occurs. An active fault constitutes a routing 
failure for that AS. 

Some active faults may ultimately appear as end-to-end 
failures. For example, if an AS advertises an invalid route 
(e.g., a route for a prefix that it does not own) to a neigh- 
boring AS whose import policy references an undefined fil- 
ter, then some end hosts may not be able to reach destina- 
tions within that prefix. Note that a potentially active fault 
may not always result in an end-to-end failure if no path be- 
tween the sources and destinations traverses the routers in 
the faulty AS. 

rcc detects a subset of latent (and hence, potentially ac- 
tive) faults. In addition, rcc may also report some false 
positives: faults that violate the constraints but are be- 
nign (i.e., the violations would never cause a failure). Ide- 
ally, rcc would detect fewer benign faults by testing the 
BGP configuration against an abstract specification. Unfor- 
tunately, producing such a specification requires additional 
work from operators, and operators may well write incor- 
rect specifications. One of rcc’s advantages is that it pro- 
vides useful information about configuration faults without 
requiring any additional work on the part of operators. 

Our previous work [10] presented three properties in 
addition to path visibility and route validity: information 
flow control (this property checks if routes “leak” in vio- 
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lation of policy), determinism (whether a router’s prefer- 
ence for routes depends on the presence or absence of other 
routes), and safety (whether the protocol converges) [21]. 
This work treats information flow control as a subset of va- 
lidity. rec does not check for faults related to determinism 
and safety. Determinism cannot be checked with static anal- 
ysis alone. Safety is a property that typically requires access 
to configurations from multiple ASes; in recent work, we 
have explored how to guarantee safety with access to con- 
figurations of only a single AS [11]. 


4 Path Visibility Faults 


Recall that path visibility specifies that every router that 
has a usable path to a destination learns at least one valid 
route to that destination. It is an important property because 
it ensures that, if the network remains connected at lower 
layers, the routing protocol does not create any network 
partitions. Table 2 shows many conditions that rcc checks 
related to path visibility; in this section, we focus on 1BGP 
configuration faults that can violate path visibility and ex- 
plain how rcc detects these faults. 

Ensuring path visibility in a “full mesh” iBGP topology 
is reasonably straightforward; rcc checks that every router 
in the AS has an iBGP session with every other router. If 
this condition is satisfied, every router in the AS will learn 
all eBGP-learned routes. 

Because a “full mesh” iBGP topology scales poorly, op- 
erators often employ route reflection [2]. A subset of the 
routers are configured as route reflectors, with the config- 
uration specifying a set of other routers as route reflector 
clients. Each route reflector readvertises its best route ac- 
cording to the following rules: (1) if the best route was 
learned from an iBGP peer, the route is readvertised to all of 
its route reflector clients; (2) if it was learned from a client 
or via an eBGP session, the route is readvertised on all iBGP 
sessions. A router does not readvertise 1BGP-learned routes 
over regular iBGP sessions. If a route reflector client has 
multiple route reflectors, those reflectors must share all of 
their clients and belong to a single “cluster’. 

A route reflector may itself be a client of another route 
reflector. Any router may also have iBGP sessions with 
other routers. We use the set of reflector-client relationships 
between routers in an AS to define a graph G, where each 
router is a node and each session is either a directed or 
undirected edge: a client-reflector session is a directed edge 
from client to reflector, and other iBGP sessions are undi- 
rected edges. An edge exists if and only if (1) the config- 
uration of each router endpoint specifies the loopback ad- 
dress of the other endpoint! and (2) both routers agree on 
session options (e.g., MD5 authentication parameters). G 
should also not have partitions at lower layers. We say that 
G is acyclic if G has no sequence of directed and undirected 


route 7; tod 


‘Route Reflector (RR) 
| | 
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route ro to d 


Figure 5. In this iBGP configuration, route 72 will be dis- 
tributed to all the routers in the AS, but 7; will not. Y and 
Z will not learn of 7;, leading to a network partition that 
won’t be resolved unless another route to the destination 
appears from elsewhere in the AS. 


edges that form a cycle. To ensure the existence of a stable 
path assignment, G should be acyclic. 

Even a connected directed acyclic graph of iBGP ses- 
sions can violate path visibility. For example, in Figure 5, 
routers Y and Z do not learn route r; to destination d 
(learned via eBGP by router W), because X will not read- 
vertise routes learned from its iBGP session with W to other 
iBGP sessions. We call this path visibility fault an iBGP 
signaling partition; a path exists, but neither Y nor Z has a 
route for it. Note that simply adding a regular iBGP session 
between routers W and Y would solve the problem. 

In addition to causing network partitions, 1BGP signaling 
partitions may result in suboptimal routing. For example, in 
Figure 5, even if Y or Z learned a route to d via eBGP, that 
route might be worse than the route learned at W. In this 
case, Y and Z would ultimately select a suboptimal route to 
the destination, an event that an operator would likely fail 
to notice. 

rcc detects iBGP signaling partitions. It determines if 
there is any combination of eBGP-learned routes such that 
at least one router in the AS will not learn at least one route 
to the destination. The following result forms the basis for 
a simple and efficient check. 


Theorem 4.1 Suppose that the graph defined by an AS’s 
iIBGP relationships, G, is acyclic. Then, G does not have a 
signaling partition if, and only if, the BGP routers that are 
not route reflector clients form a full mesh. 


Proof. Call the set of routers that are not reflector clients 
the “top layer’ of G. If the top layer is not a full mesh, 
then there are two routers X and Y with no iBGP session 
between them, such that no route learned using eBGP at X 
will ever be disseminated to Y, since no router readvertises 
an 1BGP-learned route. 

Conversely, if the top layer is a full mesh, observe that 
if a route reflector has a route to the destination, then all its 
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clients have a route as well. Thus, if every router in the top 
layer has a route, all routers in the AS will have a route. 
If any router in the top layer learns a route through eBGP, 
then all the top layer routers will hear of the route (because 
the top layer is a full mesh). Alternatively, if no router at 
the top layer hears an eBGP-learned route, but some other 
router in the AS does, then that route propagates up a chain 
of route reflectors (each client sends it to its reflector, and 
the reflector sends it on all its iBGP sessions) to the top 
layer, from there to all the other top layer routers, and from 
there to the other routers in the AS. Ly 


rcc checks this condition by constructing the 1BGP sig- 
naling graph G from the sessions table (Table 1). It as- 
sumes that the IGP graph is connected, then determines 
whether G is connected and acyclic and whether the routers 
at the top layer of G form a full mesh. 


5 Route Validity Faults 


BGP should satisfy route validity. Its configuration af- 
fects which routes each router accepts, selects, and re- 
advertises. Table 2 summarizes the route validity faults that 
rcc checks. In this section, we focus on rcc’s approach to 
detecting potential policy-related problems. 

The biggest challenge for checking policy-related prob- 
lems is that rcc operates without a specification of the in- 
tended policy. Requiring operators to provide a high-level 
policy specification would require designing a specification 
language and convincing operators to use it, and it provides 
no guarantees that the results would be more accurate, since 
errors may be introduced into the specification itself. In- 
stead, rcc forms beliefs about a network operator’s intended 
policy in two ways: (1) assuming that intended policies con- 
form to best common practice and (2) analyzing the con- 
figuration for common patterns and looking for deviations 
from those patterns. rcc then finds cases where the configu- 
ration appears to violate these beliefs. It is noteworthy that, 
even in the absence of a policy specification, this technique 
detects many meaningful configuration faults and generates 
few false positives. 


5.1 Violations of Best Common Practice 


Typically, a route that an AS learns from one of its 
“peers” should not be readvertised to another peer. Check- 
ing this condition requires determining how a route propa- 
gates through a network. Figure 6 illustrates how rcc per- 
forms this check. Suppose that rcc is analyzing the config- 
uration from AS X and needs to determine that no routes 
learned from Worldcom are exported to Sprint. First, rcc de- 
termines all routes that X exports to Sprint, typically a set of 
routes that satisfy certain constraints on their attributes. For 
example, router A may export to Sprint only routes that are 
“tagged” with the label “1000”. (ASes often designate such 


1. Determine the set of routes that routers 72 Determine how import policies set route 
would export to Sprint. 


attributes on incoming routes from Worldcc 





Figure 6. How 7cc computes route propagation. 


labels to signify how a route was learned.) rcc then checks 
the import policies for all sessions to Worldcom, ensuring 
that no import policy will set route attributes on any incom- 
ing route that would place it in the set of routes that would 
be exported to Sprint. 

Additionally, an AS should advertise routes with equally 
good attributes to each peer at every peering point. An 
AS should not advertise routes with inconsistent attributes, 
since doing so may prevent its peer from implementing “hot 
potato” routing,~ which typically violates peering agree- 
ments. Recent work has observed that this type of inconsis- 
tent route advertisement sometimes occurs in practice [13]. 

This violation can arise for two reasons. First, an AS 
may apply different export policies at different routers to the 
same peer. Checking for consistent export involves compar- 
ing export policies on each router that has an eBGP session 
with a particular peer. Static analysis is useful because it 
can efficiently compare policies on many different routers. 
In practice, this comparison is not straightforward because 
differences in policy definitions are difficult to detect by 
direct inspection of the distributed router configurations. 
rcc makes comparing export policies easy by normalizing 
all of the export policies for an AS, as described in Sec- 
tion 3.1. 

Second, an iBGP signaling partition can create incon- 
sistent export policies because routes with equally good at- 
tributes may not propagate to all peering routes. For exam- 
ple, consider Figure 5 again. If routers W and Z both learn 
routes to some destination d, then route W may learn a “bet- 
ter’ route to d, but routers Y and Z will continue to select 
the less attractive route. If routers X and Y re-advertise their 
routes to a peer, then the routes advertised by X and Y will 
not be equally good. Thus, rcc also checks whether routers 
that advertise routes to the same peer are in the same 1BGP 
signaling partition (as described in Section 4, rcc checks for 
all iBGP signaling partitions, but ones that cause inconsis- 
tent advertisement are particularly serious). 


5.2 Configuration Anomalies 


When the configurations for sessions at different routers 
to a neighboring AS are the same except at one or two 
routers, the deviations are likely to be mistakes. This test 
relies on the belief that, if an AS exchanges routes with a 
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Figure 7. Overview of rcc implementation. 





Configuration on router "gwl1"': 


neighbor 10.1.2.3 remote-as 3 
neighbor 10.1.2.3 route-map IMPORT_CUST in 
route-map IMPORT_CUST deny 10 
match as-path 99 
route-map IMPORT_CUST permit 20 
match as-path 88 
match community 10 
set localpref 80 
ip as-path access-list 99 permit *65000 
ip as-path access-list 88 permit %*3 
Lp -communaby-list 10 permit 021000 





Normalized Representation: 


router neighbor AS import 
Sessions gwl 10.1.2.3 3 | 









clause permit AS regexp comm. localpref 





Policies 


AS Paths 465000 J 


MS 















Communities 























Figure 8. BGP configuration in normalized format. 


neighboring AS on many sessions and most of those ses- 
sions have identical policies, then the sessions with slightly 
different policies may be misconfigurations. Of course, this 
test could result in many false positives because there are 
legitimate reasons for having slightly different import poli- 
cies on sessions to the same neighboring AS (e.g., out- 
bound traffic engineering), but it does provide a useful san- 
ity check. 


6 Implementation 


rcc 18 implemented in Perl and has been downloaded by 
over 65 network operators. The parser is roughly 60% of the 
code. Much of the parser’s logic is dedicated to policy nor- 
malization. Figure 7 shows an overview of rcc, which takes 
as input the set of configuration files collected from routers 
in a single AS using a tool such as “rancid” [30]. rec con- 
verts the vendor-specific BGP configuration to a vendor- 
independent normalized representation. It then checks this 
normalized format for faults based on a set of correctness 
constraints. rcc’s functionality is decomposed into three dis- 
tinct modules: (1) a preprocessor, which converts configu- 
ration into a more parsable version; (2) a parser, which gen- 
erates the normalized representation; and (3) a constraint 
checker, which checks the constraints. 


6.1 Preprocessing and Parsing 


The preprocessor adds scoping identifiers to configura- 
tion languages that do not have explicit scoping (e.g., Cisco 
IOS) and expands macros (e.g., Cisco’s “peer group’, “pol- 
icy list’, and “template” options). After the preprocessor 
performs some simple checks to determine whether the con- 
figuration is a Cisco-like configuration or a Juniper config- 
uration, it launches the appropriate parser. Many configura- 
tions (e.g., Avici, Procket, Zebra, Quarry) resemble Cisco 
configuration; the preprocessor translates these configura- 
tions so that they more closely resemble Cisco syntax. 

The parser generates the normalized representation from 
the preprocessed configuration. The parser processes each 
router’s configuration independently. It makes a single pass 
over each router’s configuration, looking for keywords that 
help determine where in the configuration it is operating 
(e.g., “route-map” in a Cisco configuration indicates 
that the parser is entering a policy declaration). The parser 
builds a table of normalized policies by dereferencing all 
filters and other references in the policy; if the reference 
is defined after it is referenced in the same file, the parser 
performs lazy evaluation. When it reaches the end of a file, 
the parser flags any policies references in the configuration 
that it was unable to resolve. The parser proceeds file-by-file 
(taking care to consider that definitions are scoped by each 
file), keeping track of normalized policies and whether they 
have already appeared in other configurations. 

Figure 8 shows rcc’s normalized representation for a 
fragment of Cisco IOS. In rcc, this normalized representa- 
tion is implemented as a set of mySQL database tables cor- 
responding to the schema shown in Table 1. This Cisco con- 
figuration specifies a BGP session to a neighboring router 
with IP address 10.1.2.3 in AS 3. This statement is rep- 
resented by a row in the sessions table. The second line 
of configuration specifies that the import policy (7.e., “route 
map’’) for this session is defined as “IMPORT_CUST” else- 
where in the file; the normalized representation represents 
the import policy specification as a pointer into a separate 
table that contains the import policies themselves. A sin- 
gle policy, such as IMPORT_CUST is represented as mul- 
tiple rows in the policies table. Each row represents a sin- 
gle clause of the policy. In this example, IMPORT_CUST 
has two clauses: the first rejects all routes whose AS path 
matches the regular expression number “99” (specified as 
“*65000” elsewhere in the configuration), and the sec- 
ond clause accepts all routes that match AS path number 
“88” and community number “10” and sets the “local pref- 
erence” attribute on the route to a value of 80. Each of these 
clauses is represented as a row in the policies table; specifi- 
cations for regular expressions for AS paths and communi- 
ties are also stored in separate tables, as shown in Figure 8. 

rcc’s normalized representation does not store the names 
of the policies themselves (e.g., “IMPORT_CUST”, AS reg- 
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ular expression number “88”’, etc.). Rather, the normalized 
format only stores a description of what the route policy 
does (e.g., “set the local preference value to 80 if the AS 
path matches regular expression *3”’). Two policies may be 
written using entirely different names, regular expression 
numbers, or even in different languages, but if the policies 
perform the same operations, rcc will recognize that they 
are in fact the same policy. 


6.2 Constraint Checking 


We implemented each correctness condition in Table 2 
by executing SQL queries against the normalized format 
and analyzing the results of these queries in Perl. 

rcc checks many constraints by executing simple queries 
against the normalized representation. Checking constraints 
against the normalized representation is simpler than ana- 
lyzing distributed router configurations. Consider the test 
in Table 2 called “i1BGP configured on one end”; this con- 
straint requires that, if a router’s configuration specifies an 
iBGP session to some IP address, then (1) that IP address 
should be the loopback address of some other router in the 
AS, and (2) that other router should be configured with an 
iBGP session back to the first router’s loopback address. 
rcc tests this constraint as a single, simple “select” state- 
ment that “joins” the loopbacks and sessions tables. Other 
tests, such as checking properties of the iBGP signaling 
graph, require reconstructing the iBGP signaling graph us- 
ing the sessions table. 

As another example, to check that no routing policy in 
the AS prepends any AS number other than its own, rcc exe- 
cutes a “select” query on a join of the sessions and policies 
tables, which returns the ASes that each policy prepends (if 
any) and the routers where each policy is used. rcc then 
checks the global table to ensure that that for each router, 
the AS number configured on the router matches the ASes 
that any policy on that router prepends. 


7 Evaluating Operational Networks with rec 


Our goal is to help operators move away from today’s 
mode of stimulus-response reasoning by allowing them to 
check the correctness of their configurations before deploy- 
ing them on a live network. rcc has helped network opera- 
tors find faults in deployed configurations; we present these 
findings in this section. Because we used rcc to test con- 
figurations that were already deployed in live networks, we 
did not expect rcc to find many of the types of transient 
misconfigurations that Mahajan et al. found [24] (7.e., those 
that quickly become apparent to operators when the config- 
uration is deployed). If rcc were applied to BGP configu- 
rations before deployment, we expect that it could prevent 
more than 75% of the “origin misconfiguration” incidents 
and more than 90% of the “export misconfiguration”’ inci- 
dents described in that study.° 


7.1 Analyzing Real-World Configurations 


We used rcc to evaluate the configurations from 17 real- 
world networks, including BGP configurations from every 
router in 12 ASes. We made rcc available to operators, hop- 
ing that they would run it on their configurations and report 
their results. 

Network operators are reluctant to share router config- 
uration because it often encodes proprietary information. 
Also, many ISPs do not like researchers reporting on mis- 
takes in their networks. (Previous efforts have enjoyed only 
limited success in gaining access to real-world configura- 
tions [34].) We learned that providing operators with a use- 
ful tool or service increases the likelihood of cooperation. 
When presented with rcc, many operators opted to provide 
us with configurations, while others ran rcc on their config- 
urations and sent us the output. 

rcc detected over 1,000 configuration faults. The size of 
these networks ranged from two routers to more than 500 
routers. Many operators insisted that the details of their 
configurations be kept private, so we cannot report separate 
statistics for each network that we tested. Every network we 
tested had BGP configuration faults. Operators were usually 
unaware of the faults in their networks. 


7.2 Fault Classification and Summary 


Table 3 summarizes the faults that rcc detected. rcc dis- 
covered potentially serious configuration faults as well as 
benign ones. The fact that rcc discovers benign faults under- 
scores the difficulty in specifying correct behavior. Faults 
have various dimensions and levels of seriousness. For ex- 
ample, one iBGP partition indicates that rcc found one case 
where a network was partitioned, but one instance of un- 
intentional transit means that rcc found two sessions that, 
together, caused the AS to carry traffic in violation of high- 
level policy. The absolute number of faults is less important 
than noting that many of the faults occurred at least once. 

Figure 9 shows that many faults appeared in many dif- 
ferent ASes. We did not observe any significant correla- 
tion between network complexity and prevalence of faults, 
but configurations from more ASes are needed to draw any 
strong conclusions. The rest of this section describes the ex- 
tent of the configuration faults that we found with rcc. 


7.3. Path Visibility Faults 


The path visibility faults that rcc detected involve iBGP 
signaling and fall into three categories: problems with “full 
mesh” and route reflector configuration, problems config- 
uring route reflector clusters, and incomplete 1BGP session 
configuration. Detecting these faults required access to the 
BGP configuration for every router in the AS. 

iBGP signaling partitions. iBGP signaling partitions 
appeared in one of two ways: (1) the top layer of iBGP 
routers was not a full mesh; or (2) a route reflector cluster 
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Problem Latent Benign 
Path Visibility 

Dissemination Problems 

Signaling partition: 

- of route reflectors 4 1 

- within a RR “cluster” 2 0 

- ina “full mesh” 2 0 
Routers with duplicate: 

- loopback address 13 120 
iBGP configured on one end 420 0 
or not to loopback 

Route Validity 
Filtering Problems 
transit between peers 3 3 
inconsistent export to peer 231 2 
inconsistent import 105 12 
eBGP session: 

- w/no filters 21 — 

- w/undef. filter 27 — 

- wW/undef. policy 2 — 
filter: 

- w/missing prefix 196 — 
policy: 

- w/undef. AS path 31 — 

- w/undef. community 12 — 

- w/undef. filter 18 
Dissemination Problems = | ©. 
prepending with bogus AS 0 1 
originating unroutable dest. 22 2 
incorrect next-hop 0 2 





Miscellaneous 





Decision Process Problems 
nondeterministic MED 43 0 
age-based tiebreaking 259 0 


Table 3. BGP configuration faults in 17 ASes. 


had two or more route reflectors, but at least one client in 
the cluster did not have an iBGP session with every route re- 
flector in the cluster. Together, these accounted for 9 iBGP 
signaling partitions in 5 distinct ASes, one of which was 
benign. While most partitions involved route reflection, we 
were surprised to find that even small networks had iBGP 
signaling partitions. In one network of only three routers, 
the operator had failed to configure a full mesh; he told 
us that he had “inadvertently removed an iBGP session’. 
rcc also found two cases where routers in a cluster with 
multiple route reflectors did not have iBGP sessions to all 
route reflectors in that cluster. 

rcc discovered one benign iBGP signaling partition. The 
network had a group of routers that did not exchange routes 
with the rest of the 1BGP-speaking routers, but the routers 
that were partitioned introduced all of the routes that they 
learned from neighboring ASes into the IGP, rather than 
readvertising them via iBGP. The operator of this network 
told us that these routers were for voice-over-IP traffic; pre- 
sumably, these routers injected all routes for this application 
into the IGP to achieve fast convergence after a failure or 
routing change. In cases such as these, BGP configuration 
cannot be checked in isolation from other routing protocols. 


Visibility Validity Misc. 


Number of ASes 











full-mesh partition 
duplicate loopbacks 


iBGP conf. on one end 
inconsistent import 


RR cluster partition 
prepending w/bogus AS 
orig. unroutable dest. 
policy w/undef. filter 


session w/o next-hop reach. 
filter w/missing prefix 


route reflector partition 
transit between peers 
inconsistent export to peer 
eBGP session w/no filters 
session w/undefined filters 
session w/undefined policy 
policy w/undefined AS path 
policy w/undef. community 
router w/o determ. med 
nondeterministic tiebreak 


Figure 9. Number of ASes in which each type of fault 
occurred at least once. 


Route reflector cluster problems. In an iBGP config- 
uration with route reflection, multiple route reflectors may 
serve the same set of clients. This group of route reflectors 
and its clients is called a “‘cluster’; each cluster should have 
a unique ID, and all routers in the cluster should be assigned 
the same cluster ID. If a router’s BGP configuration does 
not specify a cluster ID, then typically a router’s loopback 
address is used as the cluster ID. If two routers have the 
same loopback address, then one router may discard a route 
learned from the other, thinking that the route is one that it 
had announced itself. rcc found 13 instances of routers in 
distinct clusters with duplicate loopback addresses and no 
assigned cluster ID. 

Different physical routers in the same AS may legit- 
imately have identical loopback addresses. For example, 
routers in distinct [P-layer virtual private networks may 
route the same [Pv4 address space. 

Incomplete iBGP sessions. rcc discovered 420 incom- 
plete iBGP sessions (i.e., a configuration statement on one 
router indicated the presence of an iBGP session to another 
router, but the other router did not have an iBGP session in 
the reverse direction). Many of these faults are likely be- 
nign. The most likely explanation for the large number of 
these is that network operators may disable sessions by re- 
moving the configuration from one end of the session with- 
out ever “cleaning up” the other end of the session. 


7.4 Route Validity Faults 


In this section, we discuss route validity faults. We first 
discuss filtering-related faults; we classify faults as latent 
unless a network operator explicitly told us that the fault 
was benign. We also describe faults concerning undefined 
references to policies and filters. Some of these faults, while 
simple to check, could have serious consequences (e.g., 
leaked routes), if rcc had not caught them and they had been 
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activated. Finally, we present some interesting faults related 
to route dissemination, all of which were benign. 


7.4.1 Filtering Problems 


Decomposing policies across configurations on different 
routers can cause faults, even for simple policies such as 
controlling route export between peers. rcc discovered the 
following problems: 

Transit between peers. rcc discovered three instances 
where routes learned from one peer or provider could be 
readvertised to another; typically, these faults occurred be- 
cause an export policy for a session was intended to filter 
routes that had a certain community value, but the export 
policy instead referenced an undefined community. 

Obsolete contractual arrangements can remain in config- 
uration long after those arrangements expire. rcc discovered 
one AS that appeared to readvertise certain prefixes from 
one peer to another. Upon further investigation, we learned 
that the AS was actually a previous owner of one of the 
peers. When we notified the operator that his AS was pro- 
viding transit between these two peers, he told us, “Histor- 
ically, we had a relationship between them. I don’t know 
what the status of that relationship is these days. Perhaps it 
is still active—at least in the configs!” 

Inconsistent export to peer. We found 231 cases where 
an AS advertised routes that were not “equally good” at ev- 
ery peering point. It is hard to say whether these inconsis- 
tencies are benign without knowing the operator’s intent, 
but roughly twenty of these inconsistencies were certainly 
accidental. For example, one inconsistency existed because 
of an undefined AS path regular expression referenced in 
the export policy; these types of inconsistencies have also 
been observed in previous measurement studies [13]. 

Inconsistent import policies. A recent measurement 
study observed that ASes often implement policies that re- 
sult in late exit (or “cold potato”) routing, where a router 
does not select the BGP route that provides the closest exit 
point from its own network [33].4 rcc found 117 instances 
where an AS’s import policies explicitly implemented cold 
potato routing, which supports this previous observation. In 
one network, rcc detected a different import policy for ev- 
ery session to each neighboring AS. In this case, the import 
policy was labeling routes according to the router at which 
the route was learned. 

Inconsistent import and export policies were not always 
immediately apparent to us even after rcc detected them: the 
two sessions applied policies with the same name, and both 
policies were defined with verbatim configuration frag- 
ments. The difference resulted from the fact that the dif- 
ference in policies was three levels of indirection deep. For 
example, one inconsistency occurred because of a differ- 
ence in the definition for an AS path regular expression that 


the export policy referenced (which, in turn, was referenced 
by the session parameters). 

rcc also detected filtering problems on single-router con- 
figurations: 

Undefined references in policy definitions. Several 
large networks had router configurations that referenced un- 
defined variables and BGP sessions that referenced unde- 
fined filters. These faults can sometimes result in uninten- 
tional transit or inconsistent export to peers or even poten- 
tial invalid route advertisements. In one network, rcc found 
four routers with undefined filters that would have allowed 
a large ISP to accept and readvertise any route to the rest of 
the Internet (such a failure actually occurred in 1997 [32]); 
this potentially active fault could have been catastrophic if a 
customer had (unintentionally or intentionally) announced 
invalid routes, since ASes typically do not filter routes com- 
ing from large ISPs. This misconfiguration occurred even 
though the router configurations were being written with 
scripts; an operator had apparently made a mistake speci- 
fying inputs to the scripts. Operators can detect such faults 
using rcc. 

Non-existent or inadequate filtering. Filtering can go 
wrong in several ways: (1) no filters are used whatsoever, 
(2) a filter is specified but not defined, or (3) filters are de- 
fined but are missing prefixes or otherwise out-of-date (i.e., 
they are not current with respect to the list of private and 
unallocated IP address space [7]). 

Every network that rcc analyzed had faults in filter con- 
figuration. Some of these faults would have caused an AS to 
readvertise any route learned from a neighboring AS. In one 
case, policy misconfiguration caused an AS to transit traffic 
between two of its peers. Table 3 and Figure 9 show that 
these faults were extremely common: rcc found 21 eBGP 
sessions in 5 distinct ASes with no filters whatsoever and 
27 eBGP sessions in 2 ASes that referenced undefined fil- 
ters. Every AS had partially incorrect filter configuration, 
and most of the smaller ASes we analyzed either had mini- 
mal or no filtering. Only a handful of the ASes we analyzed 
appeared to maintain rigorous, up-to-date filters for private 
and unallocated IP address space. These findings agree with 
those of our recent measurement study, which also suggests 
that many ASes do not perform adequate filtering [12]. 

The reason for inadequate filtering seems to be the lack 
of a process for installing and updating filters. One opera- 
tor told us that he would be willing to apply more rigorous 
filters if he knew a good way of doing so. Another opera- 
tor runs sanity checks on filters and was surprised to find 
that many sessions were referring to undefined filters. Even 
a well-defined process can go horribly wrong: one operator 
intended to use a feed of unallocated prefixes to automati- 
cally install filters, but instead ended up readvertising them. 
Because there is a set of prefixes that every AS should al- 
ways filter, some prefixes should be filtered by default. 
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7.4.2 Dissemination Problems 


We describe configuration faults involving dissemination. 
rcc found only benign faults in this case. 

Unorthodox AS path prepending practices. An AS 
will often prepend its own AS number to the AS path on 
certain outbound advertisements to affect inbound traffic. 
However, we found one AS that prepended a neighbor’s AS 
on inbound advertisements in an apparent attempt to influ- 
ence outbound traffic.” 

iBGP sessions with “next-hop self’. We found two 
cases of iBGP sessions that violated common rules for set- 
ting the next-hop attribute, both of which were benign. First, 
rcc detected route reflectors that appeared to be setting the 
“next hop” attribute. Although this practice is not likely to 
create active faults, it seemed unusual, since the AS’s exit 
routers typically set the next hop attribute, and route reflec- 
tors typically do not modify route attributes. Upon further 
investigation, we learned that some router vendors do not 
allow a route reflector to reset the next-hop attribute. Even 
though the configuration specified that the session would 
reset the next-hop attribute, the configuration statement had 
no effect because the software was designed to ignore it. 
The operator who wrote the configuration specified that the 
next-hop attribute be reset on these sessions to make the 
configuration appear more uniform. Second, routers some- 
times reset the next-hop on iBGP sessions to themselves on 
sessions to a route monitoring server to allow the operator 
to distinguish which router sent each route to the monitor. 


7.5 Miscellaneous Tests 


Non-deterministic route selection. rcc discovered more 
than two hundred routers that were configured such that the 
arrival order of routes affected the outcome of the route se- 
lection process (i.e., these routers had either one or both 
of the two configuration settings that cause nondetermin- 
ism). Although there are occasionally reasonably good rea- 
sons for introducing ordering dependencies (e.g., preferring 
the “most stable” route; that is, the one that was advertised 
first), operators did not offer good reasons for why these 
options were disabled. In response to our pointing out this 
fault, one operator told us,“That’s a good point, but my net- 
work isn’t big enough that I’ve had to worry about that yet.” 
Non-deterministic features should be disabled by default. 


7.6 Higher-level Lessons 


Our evaluation of real-world BGP configuration from 
operational networks suggests five higher-level lessons 
about the nature of today’s configuration process. First, 
operational networks—even large, well-known, and well- 
managed ones—have faults. Even the most competent of 
operators find it difficult to manage BGP configuration. 
Moreover, i1BGP is misconfigured often; in fact, in the ab- 
sence of a guideline such as Theorem 4.1, it is hard for a 


network operator to know what properties the iBGP signal- 
ing graph should have. Second, the majority of the configu- 
ration faults that rcc detected resulted from the fact that an 
AS’s configuration is distributed across its routers. A rout- 
ing architecture or configuration management system that 
enabled an operator to configure the network from a cen- 
tralized location with a high-level language would likely 
prevent many serious faults. Third, although operators use 
tools that automate some aspects of configuration, these 
tools are not a panacea. In fact, we found cases where 
the incorrect use of these tools caused configuration faults. 
Fourth, maintaining network-wide policy consistency ap- 
pears to be hard; invariably, in most ASes there are routers 
whose configuration appears to contradict the AS’s desired 
policy. Finally, we found that route filters are poorly main- 
tained. Routes that should never be seen on the global In- 
ternet (e.g., routes for private addresses) are rarely filtered, 
and the filters that are used are often misconfigured and out- 
dated. 


$8 Related Work 


We discuss related work in three areas: router configura- 
tion, model checking, and BGP convergence. 

Router configuration. Mahajan et al. studied short- 
lived BGP misconfiguration by analyzing transient, glob- 
ally visible BGP announcements from an edge net- 
work [24]. They defined a “misconfiguration” as a transient 
BGP announcement that was followed by a withdrawal 
within a small amount of time (suggesting that the opera- 
tor observed and fixed the problem). They found that many 
misconfigurations are caused by faulty route origination and 
incorrect filtering. rcc can help operators find these faults; it 
can also detect faults that are difficult to quickly locate and 
correct. rcc also helps operators detect the types of miscon- 
figurations found by Mahajan et al. [24] before deployment. 

Some commercial tools analyze network configuration 
and highlight rudimentary errors [29]. Previous work has 
proposed tools that analyze intradomain routing configura- 
tion [15] and automate enterprise network configuration [6]. 
These tools detect router and session-level syntax errors 
only (e.g., undefined filters), a subset of the faults that 
rcc detects. rec is the first tool to check network-wide prop- 
erties using a vendor-independent configuration representa- 
tion and the first tool that applies a high-level specification 
of routing protocol correctness. 

Many network operators use configuration management 
tools such as “rancid” [30], which periodically archive 
router configuration and provide version tracking. When a 
network problem coincides with the configuration change 
that caused it, these tools can help operators revert to an 
older configuration. Unfortunately, a configuration change 
may induce a latent or potentially active fault, and these 
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tools do not detect whether the configuration has these types 
of faults in the first place. 

Model checking. Model checking has been successful 
in verifying the correctness of programs [18] and other net- 
work protocols [4, 22, 26]. Unfortunately, model checking 
is not appropriate for verifying BGP configuration because 
it depends heavily on exhausting the state-space within an 
appropriately-defined environment [25]. The behavior of an 
AS’s BGP configuration depends on routes that arrive from 
other ASes, some of which, such as backup paths, cannot 
be known in advance [9]. 

Analysis of BGP safety and stability. Previous work 
has noted that BGP may not converge to a stable path as- 
signment and stated sufficient conditions to guarantee that 
BGP will arrive at such an assignment [19, 21, 35]. This 
property is called safety. Gao and Rexford state sufficient 
conditions for safety in eBGP and observe that typical pol- 
icy configurations satisfy these conditions [16]. (Griffin et 
al. note that analogous sufficient conditions apply to iBGP 
with route reflection [20].) In both cases, the sufficient con- 
ditions also require global knowledge of either rankings or 
the AS-level topology. rcc tests constraints that must hold 
on the configuration of a single AS. Our recent work derives 
necessary conditions that the configuration of each AS must 
satisfy to guarantee safety [11]. 


9 Discussion and Conclusion 


In recent years, much work has been done to understand 
BGP’s behavior, and much has been written about the wide 
range of problems it has. Some argue that BGP has out- 
lived its purpose and should be replaced; others argue that 
faults arise because today’s configuration languages are not 
well-designed. We believe that our evaluation of faults in to- 
day’s BGP configuration provides a better understanding of 
the types of errors that appear in today’s BGP configuration 
and the problems in today’s configuration languages. Our 
findings should help inform the design of wide-area routing 
systems in the future. 

Despite the fact that BGP is almost 10 years old, opera- 
tors continually make the same mistakes as they did during 
BGP’s infancy, and, regrettably, our understanding of what 
it means for BGP to behave “correctly” is still rudimentary. 
This paper takes a step towards improving this state of af- 
fairs by making the following contributions: 


e We define a high-level correctness specification for 
BGP and map that specification to conditions that can 
be tested with static analysis. 


e We use this specification to design and implement rcc, 
a static analysis tool that detects faults by analyzing 
the BGP configuration across a single AS. With rcc, 
network operators can find many faults before deploy- 


ing configurations in an operational network. rcc has 
been downloaded by over 65 network operators. 


e We use rcc to explore the extent of real-world BGP 
misconfigurations. We have analyzed real-world, de- 
ployed configurations from 17 different ASes and de- 
tected more than 1,000 BGP configuration faults that 
had previously gone undetected by operators. 


In light of our findings, we suggest two ways to make in- 
terdomain routing less prone to configuration faults. First, 
protocol improvements, particularly in intra-AS route dis- 
semination, could avert many BGP configuration faults. The 
current approach to scaling iBGP should be replaced. Route 
reflection serves a single, relatively simple purpose, but it is 
the source of many faults, many of which cannot be checked 
with static analysis of BGP configuration alone [20]. The 
protocol that disseminates BGP routes within an AS should 
enforce path visibility and route validity; the Routing Con- 
trol Platform [5] offers one possible solution. 

Second, BGP should be configured with a centralized, 
higher-level specification language. Today’s BGP configu- 
ration languages enable an operator to specify router-level 
mechanisms that implement high-level policy, but the dis- 
tributed, low-level nature of the configuration languages in- 
troduces complexity, obscurity, and opportunities for mis- 
configuration rather than design flexibility or expressive- 
ness. For example, rcc detects many faults in implementa- 
tion of some high-level policies in low-level configuration; 
these faults arise because there are many ways to implement 
the same high-level policy, and the low-level configuration 
is unintuitive. Ideally, a network operator would never touch 
low-level mechanisms (e.g., the community attribute) in the 
common case. Rather than configuring routers with a low- 
level language, an operator should configure the network 
using a language that directly reflects high-level policies. 
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Abstract 


Automated, rapid, and effective fault management is 
a central goal of large operational IP networks. Today’s 
networks suffer from a wide and volatile set of failure 
modes, where the underlying fault proves difficult to de- 
tect and localize, thereby delaying repair. One of the 
main challenges stems from operational reality: IP rout- 
ing and the underlying optical fiber plant are typically de- 
scribed by disparate data models and housed in distinct 
network management systems. We introduce a fault- 
localization methodology based on the use of risk models 
and an associated troubleshooting system, SCORE (Spa- 
tial Correlation Engine), which automatically identifies 
likely root causes across layers. In particular, we apply 
SCORE to the problem of localizing link failures in IP 
and optical networks. In experiments conducted on a 
tier-1 ISP backbone, SCORE proved remarkably effec- 
tive at localizing optical link failures using only IP-layer 
event logs. Moreover, SCORE was often able to auto- 
matically uncover inconsistencies in the databases that 
maintain the critical associations between the IP and op- 
tical networks. 


1 Introduction 


Operational IP networks are intrinsically exposed to a 
wide variety of faults and impairments. These networks 
are large, geographically distributed, constantly evolv- 
ing, with complex hardware and software artifacts. A 
typical tier-1 network consists of about 1,000 routers 
from different vendors, with different features, and act- 
ing in different roles in the network architecture. Such a 
network is supported by access and core transport net- 
works, which typically involve at least two orders of 
magnitude more network elements (optical amplifiers, 
Dense Wavelength Division Multiplexing (DWDM) sys- 
tems, ATM/MPLS/Ethernet switches, and so forth). 
These network elements and associated telemetry gen- 
erate a large number of management events relating to 
performance and potential failure conditions. The essen- 
tial problem of IP fault management is to monitor the 
event stream to detect, localize, mitigate and ultimately 
correct any condition that degrades network behavior. 
Unfortunately, operational IP networks today lack in- 
trinsic robustness; serious faults and outages are not in- 
frequent. While existing fault management systems (e.g., 
[12, 21, 8]) provide great value in automating routine 
fault management, serious problems can fly “under the 
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radar,’ or, once detected, cannot be rapidly localized and 
diagnosed. To appreciate why this is so, it may help to 
imagine a network operator faced with the task of IP fault 
management. After much effort, network hardware has 
been designed and implemented, the protocols control- 
ling the network have been designed (often in compli- 
ance with published standards), and the associated soft- 
ware implemented. In accord with the network archi- 
tecture, the network elements have been deployed, con- 
nected, and configured. Yet, all these complex endeav- 
ors are carried out by multiple teams at rapid pace, in- 
volving a large and distributed software component, thus 
producing operational artifacts far richer in behavior than 
can ever be approximated in a lab. Errors will be intro- 
duced at each stage of network definition and go unde- 
tected despite best practices in design, implementation, 
and testing. External factors, including bugs of all types 
(memory leaks, inadequate performance separation be- 
tween processes, etc.) in router software and environ- 
mental factors such as DoS attacks and BGP-related traf- 
fic events originating in peer networks significantly raise 
the level of difficulty. It is the task of IP fault manage- 
ment to cope with the result, continually learning and 
dealing with new failure modes in the field. 


In this paper, we introduce a risk modeling methodol- 
ogy that allows for faster, more accurate automatic local- 
ization of IP faults to support both real-time and offline 
analysis. By design, we: 


e split our solution into generic algorithmic compo- 
nents (Section 4.2) and problem domain specific 
components (Section 4.5), and 

e create risk models that reflect fundamental architec- 
tural elements of the problem domain, but not neces- 
sarily implementation details. 


As a result, our system is robust to churn in operational 
networks and is more likely to be extensible to additional 
system components. 


We apply our methodology to the specific problem of 
fault localization across IP and optical network layers, 
a difficult problem faced by network operators today. 
Currently, when IP operations receives router-interface 
alarms, the systems and staff are often faced with time- 
intensive manual investigation of what layer the problem 
occurred in, where, and why. This task is hampered by 
the architecture of the underlying network: IP uses optics 
for transport and (in some cases) for self-healing services 
(e.g., SONET ring restoration) in an overlay fashion. The 
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task of managing each of the two network layers 1s natu- 
rally separated into independent software systems. 

Joining dynamic fault data across IP and optical sys- 
tems is highly challenging—the network elements, sup- 
porting standards and information models are totally dif- 
ferent. Though there are fields, such as circuit IDs, 
which can be used to join databases across these sys- 
tems, automated mechanisms to assure the accuracy of 
these joins are lacking. Unfortunately, the network ele- 
ments and protocols provide little help. Path-trace capa- 
bilities (counterparts of IP traceroute) are not available 
in the optical layer, or, if available, do not work in a 
multi-vendor environment (e.g., where the DWDM sys- 
tems are provided by multiple vendors). In optical sys- 
tems such as SONET, there is no counterpart to IP utiliza- 
tion statistics, which might be used to correlate traffic at 
the IP layer with the optical layer. Both IP and optical 
network topologies are rapidly changing as equipment is 
upgraded, network reach is extended, and capacities are 
re-engineered to manage changing demands. 

Our key contribution is the novel and successful ap- 
plication of risk modeling to localize faults across the 
IP and optical layers in operational networks. Roughly 
speaking, a physical object such as a fiber span or an op- 
tical amplifier represents a shared risk for a group of log- 
ical entities (such as IP links) at the IP layer. That is, if 
the optical device fails or degrades, all of the IP compo- 
nents that had relied upon that object fail or degrade. In 
the literature, these associations are referred to as Shared 
Risk Link Groups or SRLGs [4]. Using only event data 
gathered at IP layer, and topology data gathered at both 
IP and optical layers, we bridge the gap between the op- 
erational information network managers need and what 
is actually reported at IP layer. SCORE (Spatial Corre- 
lation Engine) relieves operators of the burden of cross- 
correlating dynamic fault information from two disparate 
network layers. Once the layer and the location of the 
fault has been determined, other systems and tools at the 
appropriate layer can be targeted towards identifying the 
precise characteristics (for example, rule-based or statis- 
tical methods [12, 21]). 


2 Troubleshooting using shared risks 


Monitoring alarms associated with IP network compo- 
nent failures are typically generated on an individual 
basis—for example, a router failure will appear as a fail- 
ure of all of the links terminating at that router. Best cur- 
rent practice requires a manual correlation of the individ- 
ual link failure notifications to determine that they are all 
a result of a common network element (e.g., router). In 
more complicated failure scenarios, however, it 1s sub- 
stantially more challenging to group individual alarms 
into common groups, and often difficult to even identify 
in which layer the fault occurred (e.g., in the transport 
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Figure 1: Example illustrating the concept of SRLGs. 


network interconnecting routers, or in the routers them- 
selves). By identifying the set of possible components 
that could have caused the observed symptoms, shared 
risk analysis can serve as the first step of diagnosing 
a network problem. For events being investigating by 
Operations personnel in real time, reducing the time re- 
quired for troubleshooting directly decreases down time. 


2.1 Shared risk in IP networks 


Our challenge is to construct a model of risks that rep- 
resent the set of IP links that would likely be impacted 
by the failure of each component within the network. 
The tremendous complexity of the hardware and soft- 
ware upon which an IP network is built implies that con- 
structing a model that accounts for every possible fail- 
ure mode is impractical. Instead, we identify the key 
components of the risk model that represent the preva- 
lent network failure modes and those that do not require 
deep knowledge of each vendor’s equipment used within 
the network. We hasten to add that the better the SRLG 
modeling of the network, the more precise the fault diag- 
nosis can be. However, as we show later, a solid SRLG 
model combined with a flexible spatial correlation al- 
gorithm can ensure that fault isolation can be robust to 
missing details in the risk model developed. 

The basic network topology can be represented as a 
set of nodes interconnected via links. Inter-domain and 
intra-domain routing protocols such as OSPF and BGP 
operate with a basic abstraction of a point-to-point link 
between a routers. Of course, OSPF permits other ab- 
stractions such as multi-access and non-broadcast, but 
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a backbone network typically only consists of point-to- 
point links between routers. Figure | illustrates a very 
simplistic network consisting of five nodes connected via 
six optical links (circuits). Each inter-office IP link is 
carried on an optical circuit (typically using SONET). 
This optical circuit in turns consists of a series of one 
or more fibers, optical amplifiers, SONET rings, intelli- 
gent optical mesh networks and/or DWDM systems [18]. 
These systems consist of network elements that pro- 
vide O-E-O (optical to electrical) conversion and, in the 
case of SONET rings or mesh optical networks, pro- 
tection/restoration to recover from optical layer failures. 
Multiple optical fibers are then carried in a single con- 
duit, commonly known as a fiber span. Typically, each 
optical component may carry multiple IP links—the fail- 
ure of these components would result in the failure of all 
of these IP links. We illustrate this concept in the bottom 
half of Figure 1, where we show the optical layer topol- 
ogy over which the IP links are routed. In the Figure 1, 
these shared risks are denoted as FIBER SPAN | to 6, 
DWDM 1 and 2. CKT3 and CKT5 are both routed over 
FIBER SPAN 4 and thus would both fail with the failure 
of FIBER SPAN 4. Similarly DWDM | is shared be- 
tween CKT 1, 3, 4 and 5, while CKT 6 and CKT 7 share 
DWDM 2. 

In essence, each network element represents a shared 
risk among all the links that traverse through this ele- 
ment. Hence, this set of links represents what is known 
as the Shared Risk Link Group (SRLG), as defined in 
[14, 23]. This concept is well understood in the con- 
text of network planning where backup paths are chosen 
such that they do not have any SRLG in common with 
the primary path, and sufficient capacity is planned to 
survive SRLG failures. However, the application of risk 
group models to real-time and offline fault analysis has 
not been well explored. 


2.2 Network SRLGs 


We now present the shared risk group model that we 
construct to represent a typical IP network. We divide 
the model into hardware-related risks and software risks. 
Note that this model is not exhaustive, and can be ex- 
panded to incorporate, for example, additional software 
protocols. 


2.2.1 Hardware-related SRLGs 
Fiber: At the lowest level, a single optical fiber car- 
ries multiple wavelengths using DWDM. One or more IP 
links are carried on a given wavelength. All wavelengths 
that propagate through a fiber form an SRLG with the 
fiber being the risk element. A single fiber cut can si- 
multaneously induce faults on all of the IP links that ride 
over that fiber. 

Fiber span: [n practice, a set of fibers are carried to- 
gether through a cable. A set of cables are laid out in 


a conduit. A cut (from, e.g., a backhoe) can simultane- 
ously fail all links carried through the conduit. These set 
of circuits that ride through the conduit form the fiber 
span SRLG. 

SONET network elements: In practice SONET net- 
work elements such as optical amplifiers, add-drop mul- 
tiplexors etc., are shared across multiple wavelengths 
(that represent the circuits). For example, an optical 
amplifier amplifies all the wavelengths simultaneously 
— hence a problem in the optical amplifier can poten- 
tially disrupt all associated wavelengths. We collectively 
group these elements together into the SONET network 
elements group. 

Router modules: A router is usually composed of a 
set of modules, each of which can terminate one or more 
IP links. A module-related SRLG denotes all of the IP 
links terminating on the given module, as these would all 
be subject to failure should the module die. 

Router: A router typically terminates a significant 
number of IP links, all of which would likely be impacted 
by a router failure (either software or hardware). Hence, 
all of the IP links terminating on a given router collec- 
tively belong to a given router SRLG. 

Ports: An individual link can also fail due to the fail- 
ure of a single port on the router (impacting only the one 
link), or through other failure modes that impact only the 
single link. Thus, we also include Port SRLGs in our 
model. Port SRLGs however are singleton sets consist- 
ing of only one circuit. However, we add them in our risk 
model in order to be able to explain single link failure. 


2.2.2 Software-related SRLGs 


Autonomous system: An autonomous system (AS) is 
a logical grouping of routers within the Internet or a sin- 
gle enterprise or provider network (typically managed by 
a common team and systems). These routers are typi- 
cally all running a common instance of an intra-domain 
routing protocol and, although extremely rare, a single 
intra-domain routing protocol software implementation 
can cause an entire AS to fail. 

OSPF areas: Although an OSPF area is a logical 
grouping of a set of links for intra-domain routing pur- 
poses, there can be instances where a faulty routing pro- 
tocol implementation can cause disruptions across the 
entire area. Hence, the IP links in a particular area form 
an OSPF Area SRLG. 

Not all SRLGs have corresponding failure diagnosis 
tools associated with them. For example, a fiber span 
is a physical piece of conduit that generally cannot indi- 
cate to the network operator that it has been cut. Simi- 
larly, there is no monitoring at the OSPF area level that 
can indicate if the whole area was affected. On the other 
hand, some SONET optical devices can indicate failures 
in real time. However, these failure indications are usu- 
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Figure 2: CDF of shared risk among real SRLGs 


ally at wavelength granularity (i.e circuit or link level 
failures) and hence are not representative of that equip- 
ment failure. Diagnosis is therefore based on inference 
from correlated failures that can be attributed to a partic- 
ular SRLG. In the absence of fault notifications directly 
from the equipment, this becomes the only approach to 
identify the failed component in the network. 


2.3 Shared risk in real networks 


Spatial correlation is inherently enabled by richness in 
sharing of risks between links. In particular, spatial 
correlation will typically be most effective in networks 
where SRLGs consist of multiple IP links, and each IP 
link consists of multiple SRLGs. Figure 2 depicts the cu- 
mulative distribution of the SRLG cardinality (the num- 
ber of IP links in each SRLG) in a segment of a large tier- 
1 IP network backbone (in particular, customer-facing in- 
terfaces are not included here). The figure gives an idea 
of the SRLG cardinality (number of IP links per SRLG) 
in real-life. We can observe from this figure that, as ex- 
pected, OSPF areas typically consist of a large number of 
links (and, hence, are included in their SRLG), whereas 
port SRLGs (by definition) comprise only a single cir- 
cuit. In between, we can see that fiber spans typically 
have a significant number of IP links sharing them, while 
SONET network elements typically have fewer. The im- 
portant observation here is that there is a significant de- 
gree of sharing of network components that can be uti- 
lized in spatial correlation in real IP networks. Studies 
of the number of SRLGs along each IP link show simi- 
lar results. Thus, shared risk group analysis holds great 
promise for large-scale IP networks. 


3 Shared Risk Group analysis 


We begin by defining the notation we shall use through- 
out the remainder of the paper. Define an observation as 
a set of link failures that are potentially correlated, either 
temporally or otherwise. In other words, if a given set of 
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Figure 3: A bipartite graph formulation of the Shared 
Risk Group problem. 


links fail simultaneously or share a similar pattern or sig- 
nature of a failure, these events form an observation. A 
hypothesis 1s a candidate set of circuit failures that could 
explain the observation. That is, a hypothesis is a set of 
risk groups that contain the set of links seen to fail in a 
given observation. 

The goal, then, of shared risk group analysis is to ob- 
tain a hypothesis that best explains a given observation. 
The principle of Occam’s razor suggests that the simplest 
explanation is the most likely; hence, we consider the 
best hypothesis to be the one with the fewest number of 
risk groups. We note, however, that there could be other 
formulations of the problem where a best hypothesis is 
optimizing some other metric. 


3.1 Problem formulation 


We can define the problem formally as follows. Given 
a set of links, C = {c1,c2,...,Cn}, and risk groups 
G = {G,,Go,...,Gm}. Each risk group G; € G 
contains a set of links G; = {cj1,Ci2,...,cin} CG C 
that are likely to fail simultaneously. (We use the terms 
“links” and “circuits” here to aid intuition, though it will 
be apparent that the formulation and the algorithm to 
be described simply deals with sets, and can be applied 
to arbitrary problem domains). Note that each circuit 
here can potentially belong to many different groups. 
Given an input observation consisting of events on a 
subset of circuits, O = Ce1,Ce2,.--,Cem, the prob- 
lem is to identify the most probable hypothesis, H = 
{Gni, Gr2,---,Gne} C G such that H explains O, ie., 
every member of O belongs to at least one member of H 
and all the members of a given group G;,; belong to O. 
The latter constraint stems from the fact that if a compo- 
nent fails, all the associated member links fail and hence 
should be a part of the observation. H is a set cover for 
O; finding a minimum set cover is known to be NP com- 
plete. 

The problem can be modeled visually using a bipar- 
tite graph as shown in Figure 3. Each circuit, c;, and 
group, G';, is represented by a node in the graph. The 
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bottom partition consists of nodes corresponding to the 
risk groups; the top nodes correspond to circuits. An 
edge exists between a circuit node and a group node if 
that circuit is a member of the risk group. Given this 
bipartite graph and a subset of vertices in the top par- 
tition (corresponding to an observation), the problem is 
to identify the smallest possible set of group nodes that 
cover the events. 

Before proceeding, we observe that if multiple risk 
groups have the same membership—that is, the same set 
of circuits may fail for two or more different reasons—it 
is impossible to distinguish between the causes. We call 
any such risk groups aliases, and collapse all identical 
groups into one in our set of risk groups. For example, 
in Figure 3, group g5 and g6 have the same membership: 
l4. Hence, g5 and g6 are collapsed into a single group as 
a pre-processing step. 


3.2 Greedy approximation 


There are potentially many different ways to solve the 
problem as formulated above; we use a greedy approx- 
imation to model imperfect fault notifications and other 
inconsistencies due to operational realities (as discussed 
in Section 3.3). Our greedy approximation also reduces 
the computation cost involved in identifying the most 
likely hypothesis among all hypotheses (which can po- 
tentially be large). 

Before presenting the algorithm, however, we must 
first introduce two metrics we will use to quantify the 
utility of a risk group. Let |G;| be the total number of 
links that belong to the group G; (known as the cardinal- 
ity of G;). Similarly, |G; A O| is the number of elements 
of G; that also belong to O. We define the hit ratio of the 
group G'; as |G; M O|/|G;|. In other words, the hit ratio 
of a group is the fraction of circuits in the group that are 
part of the observation. The coverage ratio of a group G; 
is defined as |G; M O|/|O|. Basically, the coverage ratio 
is the portion of the observation explained by a given risk 
group. 

Intuitively, our greedy algorithm attempts to itera- 
tively select the risk group that explains the greatest num- 
ber of faults in the observation with the least error: in 
other words, the highest coverage and hit ratios. More 
concretely, in every iteration, the algorithm computes the 
hit ratio and coverage ratio for all the groups that contain 
at least one element of the observation (1.e., the neighbor- 
hood of the observation in the bipartite graph). It selects 
the risk group with maximum coverage (subject to some 
restrictions on the hit ratio which we shall describe later) 
and prunes both the group and its member circuits from 
the graph. In the next iteration, the algorithm recomputes 
the hit and coverage ratio for the remaining set of groups 
and circuits. This process repeats, adding the group with 
the maximum coverage in each iteration to the hypothe- 





Algorithm 1 greedyHypothesis(input_inks, threshold) 
1: explained = {};// EmptySet 
unexplained = inputlinks; 
// All groups that contain at least one link 
groups = getAllGroups(unexplained); 
while (unexplained 4 {}) do 
// Compute hit and coverage for all groups 
hitCoverage(groups, explained, unexplained); 
// Find a candidate group for pruning 
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pruneGrp(grp, explained, unexplained); 
addGroup(hypothesis, grp); 

: end while 

: return hypothesis; 


peepee 
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Algorithm 2 findCandidateGroup(groups,threshold) 


1: for all group such that group.hitratio > 
threshold do 

2; maxGroup = updateMaxCoverage(group) 

3: end for 

4: return maxGroup 


sis, until finally terminating when there are no circuits re- 
maining in the observation. The pseudocode is presented 
in Algorithm 1. 

The algorithm maintains two separate lists: explained 
and unexplained. When a risk group is selected for in- 
clusion in the hypothesis, all circuits in the observa- 
tion that are explained by this risk group are removed 
from the unexplained list and placed in the explained list. 
The hit ratio is computed based on the union of the ex- 
plained and unexplained list, but coverage ratio is com- 
puted based only on the unexplained list. The reason for 
this is straightforward: multiple failures of the same cir- 
cuit will result in only one failure observation. Hence, 
the hit ratio of a risk group should not be reduced sim- 
ply because some other risk group also accounts for the 
failure observation. 


3.3. Modeling imperfections 


In our discussion so far, we have skirted the issue of se- 
lecting risk groups with hit ratios less than one. What 
does it mean to have a hypothesis that explains more cir- 
cuit failures than actually occurred? In a straightforward 
model, such a result is nonsensical: if the shared com- 
ponent generating the risk group failed, all constituent 
circuits should have been affected. Operational reality, 
however, is seemingly contradictory for a number of rea- 
sons, including incomplete or erroneous monitoring data, 
and inaccurate modeling of the shared risk groups. 

The failure notices (e.g., SNMP traps) are often trans- 
mitted using unreliable protocols such as UDP which can 


grp = findCandidateGroup(groups, threshold); 
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result in partial failure observations. Hence, the accuracy 
of the diagnosis can be impacted if the data is erroneous 
or incomplete. For example, if due to the failure of a 
particular optical component failure, six links went down 
out of which only five, say, messages made it to the mon- 
itoring system. The hit ratio for the risk group represent- 
ing the shared component is then 5/6. Without expressly 
allowing for the selection of this risk group, the algo- 
rithm would output a hypothesis, that, while plausible, is 
likely far from reality. 

Furthermore, while theoretically it should be possi- 
ble to precisely model all risk groups, it 1s impossible 
in practice to exactly capture all possible failure modes. 
This difficulty leads to two interesting cases of inaccu- 
rate modeling. One is failure to model high-level risk 
groups (e.g., all links terminating in a particular point of 
presence may share a power grid) while the other is fail- 
ure to model low-level risk groups (for example, some 
internal risk group within a router). Our algorithm needs 
to be robust against imprecise failure groups and, if pos- 
sible, learn from real observations. We discuss one real 
instance of learning of new risk groups from actual fail- 
ure observations in Section 6. 

We allow for these operational realities by selecting 
the risk group with greatest coverage out of those with 
hit ratios above a certain error threshold. So, even if a 
particular circuit is omitted (either due to incorrect mod- 
eling or missing data), the error threshold allows consid- 
eration of groups that have most links but not quite all 
and cover a large number of failures. 

Note that there could be two different cases once 
we include groups with hit ratios above a certain error 
threshold. It is possible that there are genuinely only few 
failures but due to information loss the algorithm with 
no error threshold outputs a hypothesis with larger num- 
ber of failures. Relaxing the error threshold would ac- 
count for this loss thereby outputting a better (smaller) 
hypothesis. On the other hand, there could be genuinely 
larger number of failures in which case relaxing the error 
threshold can output a wrong hypothesis. 

It turns out to be extremely difficult to select a sin- 
gle error threshold for all observations, as it depends 
greatly on the size of individual risk groups involved in 
the observation. In practice, we run the algorithm mul- 
tiple times and generate hypotheses for decreasing er- 
ror thresholds until a plausible hypothesis is generated. 
More generally, we can assign a cost function to evalu- 
ate the confidence of a particular hypothesis based on the 
number of component failures in the hypothesis and the 
threshold used and choose the one with lowest cost. 


4 System overview 


We created SCORE with generality in mind. Accord- 
ingly, key systems and algorithmic components are fac- 
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Figure 4: System architecture framework of SCORE. 


tored out so that they may be reused in multiple problem 
domains or in variations for a single problem domain. 
A stand-alone spatial correlation module is driven by an 
extensible set of problem domain dependent diagnosis 
processes. Intelligence from the problem domain is built 
into the SRLG database, and is reflected in the SCORE 
queries. Figure 4 depicts the SCORE system architecture 
as it is implemented today. The following subsections 
describe the various modules in more detail. 


4.1 SRLG database 


The SRLG database manages relationships between 
SRLG groups and corresponding links. For example, 
in our application, the database atoms used to form 
SRLGs at SONET layer describe SONET level equip- 
ment IDs that particular IP links traverses, extracted 
from databases populated from operational optical ele- 
ment management systems. Other risk groups such as 
area, router, modules, etc. are similarly formed from the 
native databases extracted from the various network el- 
ements (e.g. router configurations). We note that the 
underlying databases track the network and therefore ex- 
hibit churn. The SCORE software is currently snapshot 
driven, and copes with churn by reloading multiple times 
during the course of the day. As mentioned in Section 3 
on alias aggregation, we collapse risk groups with identi- 
cal member links, prior to performing spatial correlation. 


4.2 Spatial correlation engine 


The Spatial Correlation Engine (SCORE) forms the core 
of the system. This engine periodically loads the spa- 
tial database hierarchy and responds to queries for fault 
localization. SCORE implements the greedy algorithm 
discussed in Section 3. That is, SCORE obtains the 
minimum set hypothesis using the SRLG database and 
a given set of inputs. Optionally, an error threshold can 
be specified, as described in Section 3. 
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4.3 Data sources 


The set of observations upon which spatial correlation is 
applied are obtained from the network fault notifications 
and performance reports (including IP performance- 
related alarms). These in turn come from a wide range 
of data sources. We discuss below some of the more 
popular fault and performance-related data sources that 
have been used within the SCORE architecture to date. 
Though we describe certain optical layer event data 
sources (such as SONET PM data) and have experi- 
mented with such sources with SCORE, only IP event 
sources were used to obtain the results described in this 


paper. 


4.3.1 IP layer Fault notifications 


IP link failures and other faults will be observed by the 
routers, and reported to centralized network operations 
systems via SNMP traps sent from the router. These 
SNMP traps provide the key event notifications that al- 
low network operators to learn of faults as they occur. 

Router operating systems, much like Unix operat- 
ing systems, log important events as they are observed. 
These are known as router syslogs and provide a wealth 
of useful information regarding network events. These 
can be used as additional information to complement the 
SNMP traps and the alarms that they generate. Table | 
shows sample Syslog messages for a failure observed on 
a Cisco router, and another failure observed on an Avici 
router. The failures are reported at different layers— 
illustrated here for the SONET layer, PPP layer and IP 
layer (OSPF). Note that there is no standardized format 
for these messages as they are usually output for debug- 
ging purposes. 


4.3.2 Performance reports 


SNMP performance data is generated by the routers on 
either a per-interface or per-router basis, as applicable. 
It typically contains 5 minute aggregate measurements 
of statistics such as traffic volumes, router CPU average 
utilization, memory utilization of the router, number of 
packet errors, packet discards and so on. 

Performance metrics are also available on a per cir- 
cuit basis from SONET network elements along an opti- 
cal path (as are alarms, although these are not discussed 
here). Numerous parameters will be reported in, for ex- 
ample, 15 minute aggregates. These include parameters 
such as coding violations, errored seconds and severely 
errored seconds (indicative of bit error rates and out- 
ages), and protection switching counts on SONET rings. 


4.4 Data translation/normalization 

Each of these monitoring data are usually collected from 
different network elements (such as routers, SONET 
DWDM equipment etc.) and streamed to a centralized 


database. These different data are usually stored in dif- 
ferent formats with different candidate keys. For exam- 
ple, the candidate key for SNMP database is an inter- 
face number as it collects interface-level statistics. OSPF 
messages are based on link IP addresses. SONET per- 
formance monitoring data is based on a circuit identifier. 
All these data sources are mapped into link circuit iden- 
tifiers using a set of mapping databases. ! 


4.5 Fault localization policies 

Fault localization is performed on various monitoring 
data sources (such as those mentioned in the previous 
section) using flexible data-dependent policies. In Fig- 
ure 4, fault isolation policies form the bridge between 
the various monitoring data sources (translators) and the 
main SCORE engine. These policies dictate how a par- 
ticular type of fault can be localized. The main functions 
include: 


e Event Clustering. Clustering events that represent 
either temporally correlated events or events with 
similar failure signature (hence could be spatially 
correlated) 

e Localization Heuristics. Heuristics that dictate how 
to identify the hypothesis that can best explain these 
event clusters. 


Event Clustering: Data sources that are based on dis- 
crete asynchronous events, (e.g. OSPF messages, Sys- 
log messages) need to be clustered to identify an obser- 
vation. This clustering captures all the events that took 
place in a fixed time interval as potentially correlated. 
Note that a failure can have events that are slightly off 
in time either due to time synchronization issues across 
various elements, or propagation delays in an event to 
be recorded. Hence, event clustering has to account for 
these in recording observations. 

There are many different ways to cluster events. A 
naive approach to clustering is based on fixed time bins. 
For example, we can make observations (set of links po- 
tentially correlated) by clustering together all events in a 
fixed 5 minute bin. The problem with this approach how- 
ever is the fact that events related to a particular failure 
can potentially straddle the time bin boundary. In this 
case, this quantization will create two different observa- 
tions for correlated events thus affecting the accuracy of 
the diagnosis. 

In our system, we use a clustering algorithm based on 
gaps between failure events. We use the largest chain of 
events that are spaced apart within a set threshold (called 
quiet period) as potentially correlated events. The intu- 
ition here is that two events that occur within a time pe- 
riod less than a given threshold (say 30 seconds) are po- 

'We map all the databases into link circuit identifiers since the net- 


work database itself is organized based on link circuit identifiers. How- 
ever, any unified format would work equally well. 
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Syslog Message on Cisco/Avici Routers 


Aug 16 04:01:29.302 EDT: 
Interface POS0O/0, changed state to down 
Aug 16 04:01:29.305 EDT: 
state to down 

Aug 16 04:01:29.308 EDT: %OSPF-5-ADJCHG: 
On POSO/0 from FULL to DOWN, Neighbor Down: 
detached 

module0036:SUN SEP 12 17:23:29 2004 


serverJ00l1:SUN SEP 12. 17225201 2004 
server0002:THU AUG 12 07:21:58 2004 


nergnbor Ledads2 
Down. 


(address less 0) 


%LINEPROTO-5-UPDOWN: Line protocol on 


Process 11, 
Interface down or 
[LO30042FF] MINOR:snmp-traps 
:Sonet link POS 1/0/0 has new adminStatus up and operStatus up. 
MINOR: snmp-traps 
:PPP link POS 1/0/0 has new adminStatus up and operStatus up. 
LO30042FF] 


MINOR: snmp-traps:OSPF | OSPF/IP layer Avicl 
with routerId 1.1.1.1 had non-virtual neighbor state change with 
(router id 1.1.1.4) to state 


[O30042FF] 





%LINK-3-UPDOWN: Interface POS0/0, changed PPP layer 


OSPF/IP layer 


Nbr dade bed 


Table 1: Syslog messages output by Cisco and Avici routers when a link goes down at different layers of the stack. 
When the link comes back up, the router writes similar messages indicating that each of the layer is back up. 


tentially correlated and can be attributed to the same fail- 
ure. Note however that this particular parameter needs to 
be tuned for the particular problem domain. These clus- 
tered events are then fed to the SCORE system to obtain 
a hypothesis that represents the failed components in the 
network. 

Although currently we use temporally correlated 
events as a good indication of events that potentially can 
have the same root cause, it is possible to apply different 
methods to cluster events. One such alternative method 
effective for software bugs where a particular type of 
router with a particular version of software might have 
fault signatures for different links although not necessar- 
ily temporally correlated. An offline analysis tool that 
can observe these signatures can then query and find out 
the risk group associated with these links. 

Localization Heuristics: Fault localization often re- 
quires heuristics that are either derived intuitively or 
through domain knowledge to make multiple queries to 
the system with different parameters in order to obtain 
higher confidence hypothesis. SCORE architecture it- 
self allows flexible overlay of such troubleshooting poli- 
cies depending on the problem domain. We implemented 
one such localization heuristic for handling IP link down 
events (including possible database errors). 

A simple heuristic we implemented is to query Spatial 
Correlation engine with multiple error thresholds (reduc- 
ing from 1.0 to 0.5) and obtain many different hypothe- 
ses. We compare these hypotheses obtained using dif- 
ferent relaxations (error thresholds) to account for data 
inconsistencies or database issues. The most likely hy- 
pothesis is based on a cost function that depends on the 
amount of error threshold, number of failures in the hy- 
pothesis and finally the individual types of groups in the 
hypothesis. This policy is more applicable to link failures 
identified at the IP layer. Currently we use the ratio be- 
tween number of groups and the threshold; we would like 
to identify cases where a small relaxation in the thresh- 
old (say error threshold of 0.9) can reduce the number of 
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Figure 5: SCORE screen shot. 


groups significantly. 

Another heuristic is to query the Spatial Correlation 
engine using clustered events that have similar signature 
(e.g. links that had same number of bit errors in a given 
time frame). This policy is guided by the intuition that 
correlated events in terms of the actual signature poten- 
tially have the same root cause. This heuristic is more 
suitable to diagnose root-causes of soft errors in SONET 
performance monitoring data. 


4.6 Implementation issues 


The main core engine loads (and periodically refreshes) 
an SRLG database that has associations from groups to a 
set of links. It constructs two hashtables, one for the set 
of circuits and one for the set of groups. Each group con- 
sists of the circuit identifiers that can be used to query the 
circuits hashtable. This particular implementation allows 
for fast associations and traversals to implement the spa- 
tial correlation algorithm outlined in Section 3. The total 
implementation of this main SCORE engine is slightly 
more than 1000 lines of C code. This engine also has a 
listening server at a particular port on which various di- 
agnosis agents can connect via popular socket interface 
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Figure 6: Percentage correct hypotheses as a function of 
error probability and for various algorithm error thresh- 
olds (three simultaneous failures). 


and perform queries on the cluster of link-failures. The 
SCORE engine then responds with the hypotheses that 
can best explain the cluster. 


SCORE system is not extremely difficult to imple- 
ment. Obtaining groups from different databases that 
contain fiber level, fiber span level, router level and other 
independent databases is one of the functions of the 
SRLG database module. This module is implemented in 
perl and it consists of about 1000 lines of code. The other 
function of the SRLG database interface is the group 
alias resolution. This group alias resolution algorithm 
is not a performance bottleneck as it is refreshed fairly 
infrequently (usually twice a day) resolution algorithm 
in perl. This collapsing of risk groups itself 1s about 200 
lines of perl code. 


Clustering events and writing a per-data source event 
collection module is written in perl. Finally, the trou- 
bleshooting policies themselves need the flexibility and 
hence have been implemented in perl too. The total lines 
of code for the two policies we implemented is slightly 
less than a thousand. 


The SCORE web interfaces consists of a table con- 
sisting of the following columns. Figure 5 shows a live 
screenshot of the SCORE web interface. The interface 
also allows to view archived logs including raw events 
and their associated diagnosis results. The first column 
outputs the actual event start time and the end time us- 
ing one of the clustering algorithms. The second column 
represents the set of links that were impacted during the 
event. The third and fourth column give descriptions of 
the groups of components that form the diagnosis report 
for that observation. The diagnosis report also consists 
of the hit-ratio, coverage ratio and finally error threshold 
used for the groups involved in the diagnosis. 


5 Simulated faults 


We evaluated the performance of the SCORE spatial cor- 
relation algorithm using both artificially generated faults 
(this section) and real faults (next section). The main 
goal of the initial experiments is to evaluate the accuracy 
of the greedy approach within a controlled environment 
by using emulated faults. We use an SRLG database 
constructed from the network topology and configuration 
data of a tier-1 service provider’s backbone. In our simu- 
lation, we inject different number of simultaneous faults 
into the system and evaluate the accuracy of the algo- 
rithm in obtaining the correct hypothesis. We first study 
the efficacy of the greedy algorithm under ideal operat- 
ing conditions (no losses in data, no database inconsis- 
tencies) followed by the presence of noisy data by simu- 
lating errors in the SRLG database and observations. 


5.1 Perfect fault notification 


To evaluate the accuracy of the SCORE algorithm, we 
simulated scenarios consisting of multiple simultaneous 
failures and evaluated the accuracy in terms of the num- 
ber of correct hypotheses (faults correctly localized by 
the algorithm) and the number of incorrect hypotheses 
(those which we did not successfully localize to the cor- 
rect components). We randomly generated a given num- 
ber of simultaneous failures selected from the set of all 
network risk groups: the set of all SONET components, 
fiber spans, OSPF areas, routers, and router ports and 
modules in our SRLG database. Once the faults were se- 
lected for a given scenario, we identified the union of all 
the links that belong to these failures. These link-level 
failures were then input to the SCORE system and hy- 
potheses were generated. The resulting hypotheses were 
then compared with the actual injected failures to de- 
termine those which were correctly identified, and those 
which were not. 

Figure 6 depicts the fraction of correctly identified hy- 
potheses as a function of the number of injected faults, 
where each data point represents an average across 100 
independent simulations. The figure illustrates that the 
accuracy of the algorithm on these data sets is greater 
than 99% for Ports, Modules and Routers, irrespective of 
the number of simultaneous failures generated. In gen- 
eral, the accuracy of the algorithm decreases as the num- 
ber of simultaneous failures increases, although the ac- 
curacy remains greater than 95% for less than five simul- 
taneous failures. In reality, it is unlikely that more than 
one failure will occur (and be reported) at a single point 
in time. Thus, for failures such as fiber cuts, router fail- 
ures, and module outages (corresponding to a single si- 
multaneous failure), our results indicate that the accuracy 
of the system is near 100%. However, it is entirely pos- 
sible in a large network that multiple independent com- 
ponents will simultaneously be experiencing minor per- 
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Figure 7: Percentage correct hypotheses as a function of 
error probability and for varying number of simultaneous 
failures (error threshold = 0.6). 
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Figure 8: False hypotheses vs error probability (three 
failures). 


formance degradations, such as error rates, which are re- 
ported and investigated on a longer time scale. Thus, the 
results representing higher number of simultaneous fail- 
ures are likely indicative of performance troubleshoot- 
ing. However, we can still conclude that for realistic 
network SRLGs, the greedy algorithm presented here is 
highly accurate when we have perfect knowledge of our 
SRLGs and failure observations. 


5.2 Imperfect fault notification 

The SRLG model provides a solid, but not perfect rep- 
resentation of the possible failure modes within a com- 
plex operational network. Thus, we expect to find sce- 
narios where the set of observations cannot be perfectly 
described by any SRLG. Similarly, data loss associated 
with event notifications and database errors are inher- 
ent operational realities in managing large-scale IP back- 
bones. In Section 3, we discussed how to adapt the basic 
greedy algorithm to account for these operational real- 
ities. In this section, we evaluate the accuracy of the 
SCORE algorithm when we have loss in our observa- 


tions, which may result for example from imperfect event 
notifications (where failures are not reported for what- 
ever reason). We consider three parameters: the error 
threshold used in the SCORE algorithm, the number of 
simultaneous failures, and the error probability (which 
represents the percentage of IP link failure notifications 
lost for a given failure scenario). 

Figures 7 and 8 demonstrate the accuracy of the algo- 
rithm under a range of error probabilities and algorithm 
error thresholds and for different numbers of simultane- 
ous failures. Specifically, the figures plot the percentage 
of correct hypotheses as a function of the error probabil- 
ity. In Figure 7, the algorithm error threshold is varied 
from 0.6 to 1.0, whilst the number of simultaneous fail- 
ures is set to 3. In Figure 8 the algorithm error threshold 
is fixed at 0.6 and the number of simultaneous failures 
is varied from | to 5. As expected, increasing the error 
probability reduces the accuracy of the algorithm. Under 
three simultaneous failure events and an error probability 
of 0.1, we can observe from Figure 7 that an algorithm 
error threshold of between 0.7 and 0.8 restores the accu- 
racy of the SCORE algorithm to around 90%. However, 
if we mandate perfect matching of failure observations to 
SRLGs (1.e., error threshold = 1.0), then our accuracy in 
isolating our fault drops to around 78%. This shows the 
necessity and effectiveness of the of the error thresholds 
introduced into the algorithm for fault localization in the 
face of noisy event observation data. 


5.3. Performance results 


The algorithm’s execution time was also evaluated un- 
der a range of conditions. In general, the execution time 
recorded increased as the number of IP links (observa- 
tions) impacted by the failures increased. This is because 
all of the SRLGs associated with each of the failed links 
must be included as part of the candidate set of SRLGs 
for localization, and thus must be evaluated. Thus, the 
execution time increased within increasing numbers of 
failures, but on average was below 150 ms for up to ten 
failures. Similarly, the execution time for scenarios 1n- 
volving router failures was typically higher than for other 
failure scenarios, as the routers typically involved larger 
numbers of links. Execution times of up to 400 ms were 
recorded for events involving large routers. However, 
even in these worst case scenarios, the algorithm is more 
than fast enough for real-time operational environments. 


6 Experience in a tier-1 backbone 


The SCORE prototype implementation was recently de- 
ployed in a tier-1 backbone network, and used in an of- 
fline fashion to isolate IP link failures reported in the net- 
work. The implemented system operated on a range of 
fault and performance data, including IP fault notifica- 
tions and optical layer performance measures. However, 
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#SRLGS #Correctly | #Incorrectly | Comment 
(Thld. — — localized 
No event reported by 
some links 


Type of Component #SRLGS Final Thid 
problem Name (Thld.=1.0) 
Leterme sieepegeitionsagees! 


Router Router B No event reported by 
some links 
Router Router C No event reported by 
—e links 
Router Router E No event No ee a 
——e links 
[Router [| RowerF_ [1 | 1 _1 
[Rose Foe a | a J 
| Module | ModuleA TE 
| Module | ModuleB TE 
| dtd 


Optical Sonet A No observation — re- 
ported by one link and 
database a_i 


Failed [oe | 
| Meansceiver 
No observation — re- 
Se] 


Short term Flap ices C 


Optical Amplifier Sonet D 2 1 1 No observation — re- 
ported by one link 
[FibrCut | FibrA [7 3 | 05 | 1 | 1 | 2 | Database problem _| 
[_FiberSpan___| FiberSpanA [1 [| 1 | 1 | 1 |  O j- +4 


Protocol Bug OSPF Area A 


20 0.7 4 4 Incorrect SRLG mod- 
eling 


Protocol Bug OSPF Area A 4 1 4 4 OSPF Area A MPLS 
enabled interfaces 


Table 2: Summary of real, tier-1 backbone failures successfully diagnosed by SCORE. 








we limit our discussion here to our experience with link 
failure events reported in router syslogs. 


Determining whether or not the SCORE prototype 
correctly localized a given fault requires identification 
of the root cause of the fault via other means. In many 
cases, identifying this root cause involved sifting through 
large amounts of data and reports—a tedious process at 
best. We were able to manually confirm the root cause 
of 18 faults; we present a comparison with the output 
reported by the SCORE prototype. We note, however, 
that our methodology has an inherent bias: we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that there may be a correlation (not 
necessarily positive) between our ability to diagnose the 
fault and SCORE’s performance. While it would have 
been preferable to select a subset of the faults at random, 
we were not able to manually diagnose every fault, nor 
did we have the resources to consider all faults experi- 
enced during SCORE’s deployment. 


Table 2 denotes the results of our analysis of each of 
our 18 faults. For each failure scenario, we report: 


e the type of failure that occurred 

e aname uniquely identifying the failed component 

e the number of SRLG groups localized when the al- 
gorithm was run with a threshold of 1.0 

e the threshold used to generate a final conclusion 

e the number of SRLGs localized when the algorithm 
was run with the final threshold 

e the number of SRLGs correctly localized 


e the number of SRLGs incorrectly localized 

e description of the reason why we had to reduce the 
threshold, or why we were unable to identify a single 
SRLG as the root cause in certain situations 


Overall, we were able to successfully localize all of the 
faults studied to the SRLGs in which the failed network 
elements were classified—except where we encountered 
errors in our SRLG database. However, when we used 
a threshold of 1.0 (i.e., mandated that an SRLG can be 
identified if and only if faults were observed on all IP 
links), then we were typically unsuccessful—particularly 
for router failures, and for the protocol bug reported. In 
the majority of the router failures, even though these 
events corresponded to routers being rebooted, the re- 
mote ends of the links terminating on these routers did 
not always report associated link-level events. This may 
be due to a number of possible scenarios: the events may 
never have been logged in the syslogs, data may have 
been lost from the syslogs, the links may have been op- 
erationally shut down and hence did not fail at this point 
in time, or the links were not impacted by the reboot. In- 
dependent of why the link notifications were not always 
observed, the router failures were all successfully local- 
ized when the threshold was marginally reduced. This 
highlights the importance of the threshold concept in the 
SCORE algorithm to localize faults in operational net- 
works. 


Of course, router failures are typically easy to identify 
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through spatial correlation, as all of the links impacted 
have a common end point (the failed router). However, 
optical layer impairments can impact seemingly logically 
independent links at the IP layer if these links are all 
routed through a common optical component, making 
them much more difficult to identify. 

We study four different SONET network element fail- 
ures. The first—an optical amplifier failure—induced 
faults reported on 13 IP links. Thus, with a threshold 
of 1.0 our algorithm identified 8 different SRLGs as be- 
ing involved. However, as the threshold was reduced to 
0.9, we were able to isolate the fault to only 2 differ- 
ent SRLGs. Further reductions in this threshold did not, 
however, further reduce the number of SRLGs to which 
the fault was localized. Further investigation uncovered 
an SRLG database problem—where our SONET net- 
work element database did not contain any information 
regarding one of the circuits reporting the fault. Thus, 
the SCORE algorithm was unable to localize the fault for 
this particular IP link to the SRLG containing the failed 
optical amplifier, and instead incorrectly concluded that 
a router port was also involved (the second SRLG). How- 
ever, the SRLG containing the failed amplifier was also 
correctly identified for the other 12 IP links—the lower 
threshold was required because no fault notification was 
observed for one of the IP links routed through the opti- 
cal amplifier. 

This optical amplifier example highlights a partic- 
ularly important capability of the SCORE system— 
the ability to highlight potential SRLG database errors. 
Links missing from databases, incorrect optical layer 
routing information regarding circuits and other poten- 
tial errors in databases play havoc with capacity planning 
and network operations and so must be identified. In this 
scenario, the database error was highlighted by the fact 
that we were unable to identify a single SRLG for a sin- 
gle network failure, even after lowering threshold using 
in the SCORE algorithm. 

The other three SONET failures were all correctly iso- 
lated to the SRLG containing the failed network element, 
in two cases we again had to lower the threshold used 
within the algorithm to account for links for which we 
had no failure notification (in one of these cases, the 
missing link was indeed a result of the interface having 
been operationally shut down before the failure). 

We tested our SCORE prototype on a second, previ- 
ously identified failure scenario impacted by a SRLG 
database error (fiber A in table 2). Again, the SCORE 
system was unable to identify a single SRLG as being the 
culprit even as the threshold was lowered—as no SRLG 
in the database contained all of the circuits reporting the 
fault. So again, a database error was highlighted by the 
inability of the system to correlate the failure to a single 
SRLG. 


The final case that we evaluated was one in which a 
low level protocol implementation problem (commonly 
known as a software bug!) impacted a number of links 
within a common OSPF area. This scenario occurred 
over an extended period of time, during which three 
other independent failures were simultaneously observed 
in other areas. 

When a threshold of 1.0 was used in the SCORE al- 
gorithm, the event in question was identified as being the 
result of 20 independent SRLG failures—a large number 
even for the extended period of time! As the threshold 
was reduced to a final value of 0.7, the event was isolated 
to four individual SRLGs—three SRLGs in other OSPF 
areas (corresponding to the independent failures) and the 
OSPF area in question. Thus, the SCORE algorithm was 
correctly able to identify that the event corresponded to 
a common OSPF area. However, further investigation 
uncovered that the reason why not all links in the OSPF 
area were impacted was that only those interfaces that 
were currently MPLS-enabled were affected. Thus, an 
additional SRLG was added to our SRLG database that 
incorporated the links in a given area that were MPLS 
enabled—application of this enhanced SRLG database 
successfully localized all of the SRLGs impacted by the 
four simultaneous failures with a threshold of 1.0. Thus, 
this illustrates how the threshold used in the SCORE 
algorithm can allow our results to be robust to incom- 
plete modeling of all of the possible SRLGs—any level 
of modeling of risk groups can be inadequate as there 
could be more complicated failure scenarios that cannot 
be modeled by humans perfectly a priori. However, we 
also illustrated how we can continually learn new SRLGs 
through further analysis of new failure scenarios, thereby 
enhancing our SRLG modeling. 


6.1 Localization Efficiency 


While the 18 faults we have studied demonstrate the abil- 
ity of SCORE to correctly localize faults, it does not give 
an indication about how much we could localize. In this 
section, we evaluate the efficiency of SCORE using a 
metric we call localization efficiency. The localization 
efficiency of a given observation is defined as the ratio 
of the number of components after localization to that 
before localization. In other words, it is the fraction of 
components that are likely to explain a particular fault 
(or observation) using our localization algorithm out of 
all the components that can cause a given fault. 

Define G; = {Gi1, Gi2,--- , Giz} as the set of groups 
that a circuit c; belongs to. O is an observation consisting 
of circuits c,,C2,--- ,c;. The most probable hypothesis 
AC Ui _»G . 18 the hypothesis output by the algorithm. 
Then, localization efficiency is given by |H|/|Uj,_, Gel. 

In Figure 9, the cumulative distribution function of the 
localization efficiency is shown. From the Figure 9, we 
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Figure 9: CDF of localization efficiency out of about 
3000 real faults we have been able to localize. 


can clearly observe that SCORE could localize faults to 
less than 5% for more than 40% of the failures and to less 
than 10% for more than 80% of the failures. This clearly 
demonstrates that SCORE can identify likely root causes 
very efficiently out of a large set of possible causes for a 
given failure. 


7 Related work 

Network engineers commonly employ the concept of 
Shared Risk Link Groups (SRLGs) to disjoint paths in 
optical networks, and serve as a key input into many traf- 
fic engineering mechanisms and protocols such as Gen- 
eralized Multi-Protocol Label Switching (GMPLS). Due 
to their importance, there has been a great deal of recent 
work on automatically inferring SRLGs [20]. To the best 
of our knowledge, however, we are the first to use SRLGs 
in combination with [P-layer fault notifications to isolate 
failures in the optical hardware of a deployed network 
backbone without the need for monitoring at the physi- 
cal layer. 

Monitoring and management is a challenging problem 
for any large network. It is not surprising, then, that a 
number of research prototypes [17, 3, 15, 16, 6, 10] and 
commercial products have been developed to diagnose 
problems in IP and telephone networks. Commercial net- 
work fault management systems such as SMARTS [21], 
OpenView [12], IMPACT [13], EXCpert [16], and Net- 
FACT [11] provide powerful, generic frameworks for 
handling fault indicators, particularly diverse SNMP- 
based [2] measurements, and rule-based correlation ca- 
pabilities. These systems present a unified reporting in- 
terfaces to operators and other production network man- 
agement systems. In general, however, they correlate 
alarms from a particular layer in order to isolate prob- 
lems at that same layer (e.g., route flapping, circuit fail- 
ure, etc.). 

Roughan et. al. propose a correlation-based approach 
to detect forwarding anomalies including BGP-related 


anomalies [19]. Their approach was to detect events 
of potential interest by correlating multiple data sources 
while our approach was to diagnose these events to iden- 
tify root causes. 

The problem of fault isolation is obviously not limited 
to networking; similar problems exist in any complex 
system. Regardless of domain, fault detection systems 
have taken three basic approaches: rule or model-based 
reasoning [12, 1, 7], codebook approaches [21, 25], 
or machine learning (such as Bayesian or Belief Net- 
works [24, 22, 5]). The difficulty with probabilistic or 
machine learning approaches is that they are not pre- 
scriptive: it’s not clear what sets of scenarios they can 
handle besides the specific training data. Rule-based 
and codebook systems (otherwise known as “expert sys- 
tems’’) are often even more specific, only being able to 
diagnose events that are explicitly programmed. Model- 
based approaches are more general, but require detailed 
information about the system under test. Dependency- 
based systems like ours, on the other hand, allow gen- 
eral inference without requiring undue specificity. In- 
deed, the specific use of dependency graphs for problem 
diagnosis has been explored before [9], but not in this 
particular domain. 

Our problem as defined in Section 3.1 falls into the 
more general class of inference problems which include 
problems in other domains such as traffic matrix esti- 
mation, tomography, etc. Hence, techniques applied in 
these domains can be potentially used to solve this prob- 
lem. For example, in [26], the authors reduce the prob- 
lem of traffic matrix estimation to an ill-posed linear in- 
verse problem and apply a regularization technique to es- 
timate the traffic matrix. Similarly, our problem also can 
be solved using matrix inversion methods, using an in- 
cidence matrix to model the risks. While these methods 
can work well with perfect data, it is unclear how to adapt 
these techniques to deal with imperfect loss notifications 
and SRLG database errors. Besides, our greedy approx- 
imation works with an accuracy of over 95% for a large 
class of failures as shown in our evaluation (Section 5.1). 
Hence, the additional benefit in applying any other tech- 
nique to solve the problem is only marginal. 


$8 Conclusions 


Using our risk modeling methodology, we have devel- 
oped a system that accurately localizes failures in an 
[P-over-optical tier-1 backbone. Given a set of IP-layer 
events occurring within a small time window, our heuris- 
tics pinpoint the shared risk (optical device) that best ex- 
plains these events. Given the harsh operational reality 
of maintaining complex associations between objects in 
the two networking layers in separate databases, we find 
that it is necessary to go beyond identifying the single 
best explanation, and, instead, to generate a set of likely 
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explanations in order to be robust to transient database 
glitches. 

We put forward a simple, threshold-based scheme that 
looks for best explanations admitting inconsistencies in 
the data underlying the explanations up to a given thresh- 
old. We find that not only does this increase the accuracy 
and robustness of fault localization, it also provided a 
new capability for identifying topology database prob- 
lems, for which we had no alternative automated means 
of detecting. Getting shared risk information right 1s crit- 
ical to IP network design. For example, a misidentifica- 
tion of a shared risk might produce a design believed to 
be resilient to single SRLG failure which in fact is not. 
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Abstract 


Many dynamic-content online services are comprised 
of multiple interacting components and data partitions 
distributed across server clusters. Understanding the 
performance of these services is crucial for efficient sys- 
tem management. This paper presents a profile-driven 
performance model for cluster-based multi-component 
online services. Our offline constructed application pro- 
files characterize component resource needs and inter- 
component communications. With a given component 
placement strategy, the application profile can be used to 
predict system throughput and average response time for 
the online service. Our model differentiates remote in- 
vocations from fast-path calls between co-located com- 
ponents and we measure the network delay caused by 
blocking inter-component communications. Validation 
with two J2EE-based online applications show that our 
model can predict application performance with small 
errors (less than 13% for throughput and less than 14% 
for the average response time). We also explore how this 
performance model can be used to assist system manage- 
ment functions for multi-component online services, with 
case examinations on optimized component placement, 
capacity planning, and cost-effectiveness analysis. 


1 Introduction 


Recent years have witnessed significant growth in on- 
line services, including Web search engines, digital li- 
braries, and electronic commerce. These services are of- 
ten deployed on clusters of commodity machines in order 
to achieve high availability, incremental scalability, and 
cost effectiveness [14, 16, 29, 32]. Their software ar- 
chitecture usually comprises multiple components, some 
reflecting intentionally modular design, others devel- 
oped independently and subsequently assembled into a 
larger application, e.g., to handle data from independent 
sources. A typical service might contain components re- 
sponsible for data management, for business logic, and 
for presentation of results in HTML or XML. 


*This work was supported in part by the National Science Founda- 
tion grants CCR-0306473, ITR/TIS-0312925, and CCF-0448413. 


Previous studies have recognized the value of us- 
ing performance models to guide resource provisioning 
for on-demand services [1, 12, 27]. Common factors 
affecting the system performance include the applica- 
tion characteristics, workload properties, system man- 
agement policies, and available resources in the hosting 
platform. 

However, the prior results are inadequate for predict- 
ing the performance of multi-component online services, 
which introduce several additional challenges. First, 
various application components often have different re- 
source needs and components may interact with each 
other in complex ways. Second, unlike monolithic appli- 
cations, the performance of multi-component services is 
also dependent upon the component placement and repli- 
cation strategy on the hosting cluster. Our contribution is 
a comprehensive performance model that accurately pre- 
dicts the throughput and response time of cluster-based 
multi-component online services. 

Our basic approach (illustrated in Figure 1) is to 
build application profiles characterizing per-component 
resource consumption and inter-component communica- 
tion patterns as functions of input workload properties. 
Specifically, our profiling focuses on application charac- 
teristics that may significantly affect the service through- 
put and response time. These include CPU, memory us- 
age, remote invocation overhead, inter-component net- 
work bandwidth and blocking communication frequency. 
We perform profiling through operating system instru- 
mentation to achieve transparency to the application and 
component middleware. With a given application profile 
and a component placement strategy, our model predicts 
system throughput by identifying and quantifying bottle- 
neck resources. We predict the average service response 
time by modeling the queuing effect at each cluster node 
and estimating the network delay caused by blocking 
inter-component communications. 

Based on the performance model, we explore ways 
that it can assist various system management functions 
for online services. First, we examine component place- 
ment and replication strategies that can achieve high per- 
formance with given hardware resources. Additionally, 
our model can be used to estimate resource needs to sup- 
port projected future workload or to analyze the cost- 
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Figure |: Profile-dri ven performance modeling for an online service containing a front-end Web server, a back-end database, and 


several middle-tier components (A, B, and C). 


effectiveness of hypothetical hardware platforms. A\l- 
though many previous studies have addressed various 
system management functions for online services [5, 6, 
10, 31], they either deal with single application com- 
ponents or they treat a complex application as a non- 
partitionable unit. Such an approach restricts the man- 
agement flexibility for multi-component online services 
and thus limits their performance potentials. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes our profiling techniques to characterize 
application resource needs and component interactions. 
Section 3 presents the throughput and response time 
models for multi-component online services. Section 4 
validates our model using two J2EE-based applications 
on a heterogeneous Linux cluster. Section 5 provides 
case examinations on model-based component place- 
ment, capacity planning, and cost-effectiveness analysis. 
Section 6 describes related work. Section 7 concludes 
the paper and discusses future work. 


2 Application Profiling 


Due to the complexity of multi-component online 
services, an accurate performance model requires the 
knowledge of application characteristics that may affect 
the system performance under any possible component 
placement strategies. Our application profile captures 
three such characteristics: per-component resource needs 
(Section 2.1), the overhead of remote invocations (Sec- 
tion 2.2), and the inter-component communication delay 
(Section 2.3). 

We perform profiling through operating system instru- 
mentation to achieve transparency to the application and 
component middleware. Our only requirement on the 
middleware system is the flexibility to place components 
in ways we want. In particular, our profiling does not 
modify the application or the component middleware. 
Further, we treat each component as a blackbox (i.e., we 
do not require any knowledge of the inner-working of ap- 
plication components). Although instrumentation at the 


application or the component middleware layer can more 
easily identify application characteristics, our OS-level 
approach has wider applicability. For instance, our ap- 
proach remains effective for closed-source applications 
and middleware software. 


2.1 Profiling Component Resource Consump- 
tion 


A component profile specifies component resource 
needs as functions of input workload characteristics. For 
time-decaying resources such as CPU and disk I/O band- 
width, we use the average rates Oop, and Ogi to cap- 
ture the resource requirement specification. On the other 
hand, variation in available memory size often has a se- 
vere impact on application performance. In particular, a 
memory deficit during one time interval cannot be com- 
pensated by a memory surplus in the next time interval. 
A recent study by Doyle et al. models the service re- 
sponse time reduction resulting from increased memory 
cache size for Web servers serving static content [12]. 
However, such modeling is only feasible with intimate 
knowledge about application memory access pattern. To 
maintain the general applicability of our approach, we 
use the peak usage Omem for specifying the memory re- 
quirement in the component profile. 

The input workload specifications in component pro- 
files can be parameterized with an average request arrival 
rate Aworkload and other workload characteristics dworkoad 
including the request arrival burstiness and the composi- 
tion of different request types (or request mix). Putting 
these altogether, the resource requirement profile for a 
distributed application component specifies the follow- 


ing mapping oy 


1 
( Awerkloadls Owerdioad ) — (Ocpu; Oaisk 6 , 


Since resource needs usually grow by a fixed amount 
with each additional input request per second, it is likely 
for Ocpu, Gaisk, ANd Omem to follow linear relationships with 
Aworkload- 
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Figure 2: Linear fitting of CPU usage for two RUBiS compo- 
nents. 


Component __|| CPU usage (in percentage) | 
Web server | 1.525 - Aworkload + 0.777 
[Database [0012 venioss 3.875 

Bid 0.302 +» Aworkload + 0.807 
T BuyNow || 0.056 - Awortioaa + 0.441 
[Eategory [0.268 Ywonins + 1150 
[Comment || 0.079 Avensis F058 
[Tem | 0.346 Avene + 0.588 


[Query || 0.172 Avian +0509 
[Region || 0.096 Avent 0.556 
[User || 0.408" Avowna #0726 
[Transaction || 0.041- Avia +0528 





Table 1: Component resource profile for RUBiS (based on lin- 
ear fitting of measured resource usage at 11 input request rates). 
Aworkload 1S the average request arrival rate (in requests/second). 


We use a modified Linux Trace Toolkit (LTT) [38] for 
our profiling. LIT instruments the Linux kernel with 
trace points, which record events and forward them to 
a user-level logging daemon through the relayfs file 
system. We augmented LIT by adding or modifying 
trace points at CPU context switch, network, and disk I/O 
events to report statistics that we are interested in. We be- 
lieve our kernel instrumentation-based approach can also 
be applied for other operating systems. During our pro- 
file runs, each component runs on a dedicated server and 
we measure the component resource consumption at a 
number of input request rates and request mixes. 


Profiling Results on Two Applications We present 
profiling results on two applications based on Enter- 
prise Java Beans (EJB): the RUBiS online auction bench- 
mark [9, 28] and the StockOnline stock trading appli- 
cation [34]. RUBiS implements the core functional- 
ity of an auction site: selling, browsing, and bidding. 
It follows the three-tier Web service model contain- 
ing a front-end Web server, a back-end database, and 
nine movable business logic components (Bid, BuyNow, 
Category, Comment, Item, Query, Region, User, and 


[Component CPU usage (in percentage) 
Web server || 0.904 Avenioat $0.79 
"Database |] 0.008 - Aworkioaa + 4.832 

Account || 0.219 Avenioat +0.789_ 


0.346 - Newsaieca + 0.781 


[Tten | 
[Holding || 0.268 Avunien +0.674 
[stockTx [| 0.222 Awnies +0490 
Broker || 1.829- wale +0533 





Table 2: Component resource profile for StockOnline (based 
on linear fitting of measured resource usage at 11 input re- 
quest rates). Aworkload 1S the average request arrival rate (in re- 
quests/second). 


Transaction). StockOnline contains a front-end Web 
server, a back-end database, and five EJB components 
(Account, Item, Holding, StockTx, and Broker). 

Profiling measurements were conducted on a Linux 
cluster connected by a | Gbps Ethernet switch. Each pro- 
filing server is equipped with a 2.66 GHz Pentium 4 pro- 
cessor and 512 MB memory. For the two applications, 
the EJB components are hosted on a JBoss 3.2.3 appli- 
cation server with an embedded Tomcat 5.0 servlet con- 
tainer. The database server runs MySQL 4.0. The dataset 
for each application is sized according to database dumps 
published on the benchmark Web sites [28, 34]. 

After acquiring the component resource consumption 
at the measured input rates, we derive general functional 
mappings using linear fitting. Figure 2 shows such a 
derivation for the Bid component and the Web server 
in RUBiS. The results are for a request mix similar to 
the one in [9] (10% read-write requests and 90% read- 
only requests). The complete CPU profiling results for 
all 11 RUBiS components and 7 StockOnline compo- 
nents are listed in Table 1 and Table 2 respectively. We 
do not show the memory and disk I/O profiling results 
for brevity. The memory and disk I/O consumption for 
these two applications are relatively insignificant and 
they never become the bottleneck resource in any of our 
test settings. 


2.2 Profiling Remote Invocation Overhead 


Remote component invocations incur CPU overhead 
on tasks such as message passing, remote lookup, and 
data marshaling. When the interacting components are 
co-located on the same server, the component middle- 
ware often optimizes away these tasks and some even 
implement local component invocations using direct 
method calls. As a result, the invocation overhead be- 
tween two components may vary depending on how they 
are placed on the hosting cluster. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to identify the remote invocation costs such that 
we can correctly account for them when required by the 
component placement strategy. 
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Figure 3: Profile on remote invocation overhead for RUBiS. 


The label on each edge indicates the per-request mean of inter- 
component remote invocation CPU overhead (in percentage). 


It is challenging to measure the remote invocation 
overhead without assistance from the component mid- 
dleware. Although kernel instrumentation tools such as 
LTT can provide accurate OS-level statistics, they do not 
directly supply middleware-level information. In partic- 
ular, it is difficult to differentiate CPU usage of normal 
component execution from that of passing a message or 
serving a remote lookup query. We distinguish the re- 
mote invocation cost of component A invoking compo- 
nent B in a three step process. First, we isolate com- 
ponents A and B on separate machines. Second, we 
intercept communication rounds initiated by component 
A. We define a communication round as a sequence of 
messages between a pair of processes on two different 
machines in which the inter-message time does not ex- 
ceed a threshold. Finally, we associate communication 
rounds with invocations. Thus, the remote invocation 
cost incurred between components A and B is the sum 
of resource usage during communication rounds between 
them. Since the components are isolated during the pro- 
filing, communication rounds are not likely to be affected 
by network noises. 


Profiling Results Figure 3 shows the application pro- 
file on remote invocation overhead for RUBiS. 


2.3 Profiling Inter-Component Communica- 
tions 


We profile component interaction patterns that may af- 
fect bandwidth usage and network service delay between 
distributed application components. We measure inter- 
component bandwidth consumption by intercepting all 
network messages between components during off-line 
profile runs. Note that the bandwidth usage also depends 
on the workload level, particularly the input user request 
rate. By measuring bandwidth usage at various input re- 
quest rates and performing linear fitting, we can acquire 
per-request communication data volume for each inter- 
component link. 

The processing of a user request may involve multi- 
ple blocking round-trip communications (corresponding 


to request-response rounds) along many inter-component 
links. We consider the request processing network delay 
as the sum of the network delays on all inter-component 
links between distributed components. The delay on 
each link includes the communication latency and the 
data transmission time. Inter-component network delay 
depends on the link round-trip latency and the number 
of blocking round-trip communications between compo- 
nents. We define a round trip as a synchronous write- 


read interaction between two components. 
Due to the lack of knowledge on the application be- 


havior, it is challenging to identify and count blocking 
round trip communications at the OS level. Our basic 
approach is to intercept system calls involving network 
reads and writes during profile runs. System call inter- 
ception provides the OS-level information nearest to the 
application. We then count the number of consecutive 
write-read pairs in the message trace between two com- 
ponents. We also compare the timestamps of consecu- 
tive write-read pairs. Multiple write-read pairs occurring 
within a single network round-trip latency in the profil- 
ing environment are counted as only one. Such a situa- 
tion could occur when a consecutive write-read pair does 
not correspond to each other in a blocking interaction. 
Figure 4 illustrates our approach for identifying blocking 
round trip communications. To avoid confusion among 
messages belonging to multiple concurrent requests, we 
process one request at a time during profile runs. 


Profiling Results Our profiling results identify the per- 
request communication data volume and blocking round- 
trip interaction count for each inter-component link. Fig- 
ure 5 shows inter-component communication profiles for 
RUBiS. The profiling result for each inter-component 
link indicates the per-request mean of profiled target. 


2.4 Additional Profiling Issues 


Non-Linear functional mappings. In our applica- 
tion studies, most of the workload parameter (e.g., re- 
quest arrival rate) to resource consumption mappings fol- 
low linear functional relationships. We acknowledge that 
such mappings may exhibit non-linear relationships in 
some cases, particularly when concurrent request execu- 
tions affect each other’s resource consumption (e.g., ex- 
tra CPU cost due to contention on a spin-lock). However, 
the framework of our performance model is equally ap- 
plicable in these cases, as long as appropriate functional 
mappings can be extracted and included in the applica- 
tion profile. Non-linear fitting algorithms [4, 30] can be 
used for such a purpose. Note that a non-linear functional 
mapping may require more workload samples to produce 
an accurate fitting. 

Profiling cost. To improve measurement accuracy, we 
place each profiled component on a dedicated machine. 
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#128 <1.732364sec> NET SEND: PID:13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE: 177 
#129 <1.734737sec> NET RECV: PID: 13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE: 1619 








#130 <1.736060sec> NET RECV: PID:13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE:684 
#131 <1.738076sec> NET RECV: PID: 13661 HOST ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE: 1448 





#132 <1.738398sec> NET SEND: PID:13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE:600 
#133 <1.738403sec> NET RECV: PID:13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE:568 
#134 <1.738421sec> NET SEND: PID:13661 HOST_ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE:363 
#135 <1.752501sec> NET RECV: PID: 13661 HOST ADDR -> 128.151.67.29:41800 REMOTE_ADDR -> 128.151.67.228:8080 SIZE: 12 





Figure 4: Identifying blocking round trip communications based on an intercepted network system call trace. #132—+#135 is 
counted as only one round trip interaction because #132, #133, and #134 occur very close to each other (less than a single network 


round-trip latency in the profiling environment). 
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Figure 5: Inter-component communication profile for RUBiS. In the left figure, the label on each edge indicates the per-request 
mean of data communication volume in bytes. In the right figure, the label on each edge indicates the per-request mean of the 


blocking round-trip communication count. 


This eliminates the interference from co-located compo- 
nents without the need of complex noise-reduction tech- 
niques [8]. However, the profiling of isolated compo- 
nents imposes a large demand on the profiling infrastruc- 
ture (i.e., the cluster size equals the number of compo- 
nents). With a smaller profiling infrastructure, it would 
require multiple profile runs that each measures some 
components or inter-component links. At a minimum, 
two cluster nodes are needed for per-component resource 
consumption profiling (one for the profiled component 
and the other for the rest) and three machines are re- 
quired to measure inter-component communications. At 
these settings for an N-component service, it would 
take NV profile runs for per-component measurement and 
Nae) runs for inter-component communication pro- 
filing. 


3 Performance Modeling 


We present our performance model for cluster-based 
multi-component online services. The input of our model 
includes the application profile, workload properties, 
available resources in the hosting platform, as well as 
the component placement and replication strategy. Be- 
low we describe our throughput prediction (Section 3.1) 
and response time prediction (Section 3.2) schemes. We 


discuss several remaining issues about our performance 
model in Section 3.3. 


3.1 Throughput Prediction 


Our ability to project system throughput under each 
component placement strategy can be illustrated by the 
following three-step process: 


1. We first derive the mapping between the input re- 
quest rate Aworkioad and runtime resource demands 
for each component. The CPU, disk I/O bandwidth, 
and memory needs O¢pu, Gdisk; mem Can be obtained 
with the knowledge of the component resource con- 
sumption profile (Section 2.1) and input workload 
characteristics. The remote invocation overhead 
(Section 2.2) is then added when the component 
in question interacts with other components that 
are placed on remote servers. The component net- 
work resource demand @network Can be derived from 
the inter-component communication profile (Sec- 
tion 2.3) and the placement strategy. More specif- 
ically, it is the sum of communication data volume 
on all non-local inter-component links adjacent to 
the component in question. 


2. Given a component placement strategy, we can de- 
termine the maximum input request rate that can 
saturate the CPU, disk I/O bandwidth, network I/O 
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bandwidth, or memory resources at each server. Let 
Tcpu(S), Tae C5) Tice Ss and Tmemory\S) denote 
such saturation rates at server s. When a compo- 
nent is replicated, its load is distributed to all server 
replicas. The exact load distribution is dependent 
on the policy employed by the component middle- 
ware. Many load distribution strategies have been 
proposed in previous studies [13, 25, 26, 40]. How- 
ever, most of these have not been incorporated into 
component middleware systems in practice. Par- 
ticularly, we are only able to employ round-robin 
load distribution with the JBoss application server, 
which evenly distributes the load among replicas. 
Our validation results in Section 4 are therefore 
based on the round-robin load distribution model. 


3. The system reaches its maximum throughput as 
soon as one of the servers cannot handle any more 
load. Therefore, the system throughput can be esti- 
mated as the lowest saturation rate for all resource 
types at all servers: 


min 


{ TCPU (s) » Tdisk (s) » Tnetwork (s) » Tmemory (s) } 
for all servers 


3.2 Response Time Prediction 


The service response time for a cluster-based online 
service includes two elements: 1) the request execution 
time and the queueing time caused by resource com- 
petition; and 2) network delay due to blocking inter- 
component communications. 


Request Execution and Queuing The system-wide 
request execution and the queueing time is the sum of 
such delay at each cluster server. We use an M/G/1 
queue to simplify our model of the average response 
time at each server. The M/G/1 queue assumes inde- 
pendent request arrivals where the inter-arrival times fol- 
low an exponential distribution. Previous studies [7, 11] 
found that Web request arrivals may not be indepen- 
dent because Web workloads contain many automati- 
cally triggered requests (e.g., embedded Web objects) 
and requests within each user session may follow par- 
ticular user behavioral patterns. We believe our simpli- 
fication is justified because our model targets dynamic- 
content service requests that do not include automati- 
cally triggered embedded requests. Additionally, busy 
online services observe superimposed workloads from 
many independent user sessions and thus the request 
inter-dependencies with individual user sessions are not 
pronounced, particularly at high concurrencies. 

The average response time at each server can be esti- 
mated as follows under the M/G/1 queuing model: 


pEle](1 + CZ) 


Nee) 


where Ele] is the average request execution time; p is 
the workload intensity (i.e., the ratio of input request rate 
to the rate at which the server resource is completely ex- 
hausted); and C;, is the coefficient of variation (i.e., the 
ratio of standard deviation to the sample mean) of the 
request execution time. 

The average request execution time at each compo- 
nent is the resource needs per request at very low request 
rate (when there is no resource competition or queuing 1n 
the system). The average request execution time at each 
server Fe] is the sum of such time for all hosted com- 
ponents. The workload intensity at each server p can be 
derived from the component resource needs and the set of 
components that are placed at the server in question. The 
coefficient of variation of the request execution time C’, 
can be determined with the knowledge of its distribution. 
For instance, C, = 1 if the request execution time fol- 
lows an exponential distribution. Without the knowledge 
of such distribution, our application profile maintains an 
histogram of execution time samples for each component 
and we then use these histograms to determine C’, for 
each server under a particular placement strategy. 


Network Delay Our network delay prediction is based 
on the inter-component communication profile described 
in Section 2.3. From the profile, we can acquire the per- 
request communication data volume (denoted by 1) and 
round-trip blocking interaction count (denoted by «,) for 
each inter-component link /. Under a particular cluster 
environment, let 7, and w; be the round-trip latency and 
bandwidth, respectively, of link /. Then we can model 
the per-request total network delay as: 


De 


for each non-local inter-component link / 


3.3. Additional Modeling Issues 


Y 
pes airs | 
Wy 


Cache pollution due to component co-location. 
When components are co-located, interleaved or concur- 
rent execution of multiple components may cause pro- 
cessor cache pollution on the server, and thus affect the 
system performance. Since modern operating systems 
employ affinity-based scheduling and large CPU quanta 
(compared with the cache warm-up time), we do not 
find cache pollution to be a significant performance fac- 
tor. However, processor-level multi-threading technolo- 
gies such as the Intel Hyper-Threading [19] allow con- 
current threads executing on a single processor and shar- 
ing level-1 processor cache. Cache pollution is more pro- 
nounced on these architectures and it might be necessary 
to model such cost and its impact on the overall system 
performance. 

Replication consistency management. If replicated 
application states can be updated by user requests, mech- 
anisms such as logging, undo, and redo may be required 
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to maintain consistency among replicated states. Pre- 
vious studies have investigated replication consistency 
management for scalable online services [15, 29, 32, 39]. 
Consistency management consumes additional system 
resources which our current model does not consider. 
Since many component middleware systems in practice 
do not support replication consistency management, we 
believe this limitation of our current model should not 
severely restrict its applicability. 

Cross-architecture performance modeling. A ser- 
vice hosting cluster may comprise servers with multiple 
types of processor architectures or memory sizes. Our 
current approach requires application profiling on each 
of the architectures present in the cluster. Such profil- 
ing is time consuming and it would be desirable to sep- 
arate the performance impact of application character- 
istics from that of server properties. This would allow 
independent application profiling and server calibration, 
and thus significantly save the profiling overhead for 
server clusters containing heterogeneous architectures. 
Several recent studies [22, 33] have explored this issue 
in the context of scientific computing applications and 
their results may be leveraged for our purpose. 


4 Model Validation 


We perform measurements to validate the accuracy of 
our throughput and response time prediction models. An 
additional objective of our measurements is to identify 
the contributions of various factors on our model accu- 
racy. We are particularly interested in the effects of the 
remote invocation overhead modeling and the network 
delay modeling. 

Our validation measurements are based on the RU- 
BiS and StockOnline applications described in Sec- 
tion 2.1. The application EJB components are hosted 
on JBoss 3.2.3 application servers with embedded Tom- 
cat 5.0 servlet containers. The database servers run 
MySQL 4.0. Although MySQL 4.0 supports mas- 
ter/slave replication, the JBoss application server cannot 
be configured to access replicated databases. Therefore 
we do not replicate the database server in our experi- 
ments. 

All measurements are conducted on a 20-node hetero- 
geneous Linux cluster connected by a 1 Gbps Ethernet 
switch. The roundtrip latency (UDP or TCP without con- 
nection setup) between two cluster nodes takes around 
150 us. The cluster nodes have three types of hard- 
ware configurations. Each type-1 server is equipped with 
a 2.66 GHz Pentium 4 processor and 512 MB memory. 
Each type-2 server is equipped with a single 2.00 GHz 
Xeon processor and 512MB memory. Each type-3 
server is equipped with two 1.26 GHz Pentium III pro- 
cessors and | GB memory. All application data is hosted 
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Figure 6: Validation results on system throughput. 


on two local 10 KRPM SCSI drives at each server. 
The performance of a cluster-based online service is 


affected by many factors, including the cluster size, the 
mix of input request types, the heterogeneity of the host- 
ing servers, as well as the placement and replication strat- 
egy. Our approach is to first provide detailed results 
on the model accuracy at a typical setting (Section 4.1) 
and then explicitly evaluate the impact of various factors 
(Section 4.2). We summarize our validation results in 
Section 4.3. 


4.1 Model Accuracy at a Typical Setting 


The measurement results in this section are based on a 
12-machine service cluster (four are type-1 and the other 
eight are type-2). For each application, we employ an 
input request mix with 10% read-write requests and 90% 
read-only requests. The placement strategy for each ap- 
plication we use (shown in Table 3) is the one with high- 
est modeled throughput out of 100 random chosen candi- 
date strategies. We compare the measured performance 
with three variations of our performance model: 


#1. The base model: The performance model that does 
not consider the overhead of remote component in- 
vocation and network delays. 
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[Servers [| Pentium4 | Pentiuma | Pentium4 | Pentiuma [ Xeon [ Xeon | Xeon | Xeon | Xeon | Xeon | Xeon | Xeon 















































Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account 
Stock Item Item Holding Holding Holding Holding Holding Holding Holding StockTX Holding Holding 
Online Holding Holding StockTX StockTX StockTX | StockTX | StockTX | StockTX | StockTX Broker Broker StockTX 
StockTX StockTX Broker Broker Broker Broker Broker Broker Broker WS WS Broker 
Broker Broker 


Region BuyNow WS WS 
BuyNow WS 
WS 





Region 
Trans. 
Query 





Bid Item User Region BuyNow BuyNow Category 
RUBiS Query BuyNow Trans. Comment 
WS DB 


Table 3: Component placement strategies (on a 12-node cluster) used for measurements in Section 4.1. 
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Figure 7: Validation results on per-node CPU resource usage 
(at the input workload rate of 230 requests/second). 


#2. The RI model: The performance model that con- 
siders remote invocation overhead but not network 





0 
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Input workload (in proportion to the saturation throughput) 


Figure 8: Validation results on service response time. 


tion of the RI model and that of the full model. This is 
expected since the network delay modeling does not af- 
fect the component resource needs and subsequently the 


delays. 
#3. The full model: The performance model that con- Syst oin Wi ous Hpue SC Om panna we pwecn te aoe) 
eaerenaih and the base model, we find that the modeling of remote 


Figure 6 shows validation results on the overall sys- 
tem throughput for StockOnline and RUBiS. We mea- 
sure the rate of successfully completed requests at dif- 
ferent input request rate. In our experiments, a request 
is counted as successful only if it returns within 10 sec- 
onds. Results show that our performance model can ac- 
curately predict system throughput. The error for RUBiS 
is negligible while the error for StockOnline is less than 
13%. This error is mostly attributed to instable results 
(due to timeouts) when the system approaches the satu- 
ration point. There is no difference between the predic- 


invocation overhead has a large impact on the prediction 
accuracy. It improves the accuracy by 36% and 14% for 


StockOnline and RUBiS respectively. 
Since the system throughput in our model is derived 


from resource usage at each server, we further examine 
the accuracy of per-node resource usage prediction. Fig- 
ure 7 shows validation results on the CPU resource us- 
age at the input workload rate of 230 requests/second 
(around 90% workload intensity for both applications). 
We do not show the RI model since its resource usage 
prediction is the same as the full model. Comparing be- 
tween the full model and the base model, we find that the 
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Figure 9: Validation results on system saturation throughput 
at various cluster sizes. 
StockOnline 
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Figure 10: Validation results on service response time at var- 
ious cluster sizes. The response time is measured at the input 
workload that is around 85% of the saturation throughput. 


remote invocation overhead can be very significant on 
some of the servers. The failure of accounting it results 
in poor performance prediction of the base model. 

Figure 8 shows validation results on the average ser- 
vice response time for StockOnline and RUBS. For each 
application, we show the average response time when the 
input workload is between 50% and 90% of the satura- 
tion throughput, defined as the highest successful request 
completion rate achieved at any input request rate. Re- 
sults show that our performance model can predict the 
average response time with less than 14% error for the 
two applications. The base model prediction is very poor 
due to its low resource usage estimation. Comparing be- 
tween the full model and the RI model, we find that the 
network delay modeling accounts for an improved accu- 
racy of 9% and 18% for StockOnline and RUBiIS respec- 
tively. 


4.2 Impact of Factors 


We examine the impact of various factors on the ac- 
curacy of our performance model. When we vary one 
factor, we keep other factors unchanged from settings in 
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Figure 11: Validation results on system saturation throughput 
at various service request mixes. 
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Figure 12: Validation results on service response time at vari- 
ous service request mixes. The response time is measured at the 
input workload that is around 85% of the saturation throughput. 


Section 4.1. 


Impact of cluster sizes We study the model accuracy 
at different cluster sizes. Figure 9 shows the through- 
put prediction for the StockOnline application at service 
clusters of 4, 8, 12, 16, and 18 machines. At each clus- 
ter size, we pick a high-throughput placement strategy 
out of 100 random chosen candidate placements. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the validation results on the average re- 
sponse time. The response time is measured at the input 
workload that is around 85% of the saturation through- 
put. Results demonstrate that the accuracy of our model 
is not affected by the cluster size. The relative accura- 
cies among different models are also consistent across 
all cluster sizes. 


Impact of request mixes Figure 11 shows the through- 
put prediction for StockOnline at input request mixes 
with no writes, 10% read-write request sequences, and 
20% read-write request sequences. Figure 12 shows the 
validation results on the average response time. Results 
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Figure 13: Validation results on system saturation throughput 
at various cluster settings. 
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Figure 14: Validation results on service response time at vari- 
ous cluster settings. The response time is measured at the input 
workload that is around 85% of the saturation throughput. 


demonstrate that the accuracy of our model is not af- 
fected by different types of input requests. 


Impact of heterogeneous machine architectures 
Figure 13 shows the throughput prediction for StockOn- 
line at service clusters with one, two, and three types of 
machines. All configurations have twelve machines in 
total. Figure 14 illustrates the validation results on the 
average response time. Results show that the accuracy 
of our model is not affected by heterogeneous machine 
architectures. 


Impact of placement and replication strategies — Fi- 
nally, we study the model accuracy at different com- 
ponent placement and replication strategies. Figure 15 
shows the throughput prediction for StockOnline with 
the throughput-optimized placement and three random 
chosen placement strategies. Methods for finding high- 
performance placement strategies will be discussed in 
Section 5.1. Figure 16 shows the validation results on 
the average response time. Small prediction errors are 
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Figure 15: Validation results on system saturation throughput 
at various placement strategies. 
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Figure 16: Validation results on service response time at vari- 
ous placement strategies. The response time is measured at the 
input workload that is around 85% of the saturation throughput. 


observed at all validation cases. 
4.3 Summary of Validation Results 


e Our model can predict the performance of the two 
J2EE applications with high accuracy (less than 
13% error for throughput and less than 14% error 
for the average response time). 

e The remote invocation overhead is very important 
for the accuracy of our performance model. Without 
considering it, the throughput prediction error can 
be up to 36% while the prediction for the average 
response time can be much worse depending on the 
workload intensity. 

e Network delay can affect the prediction accuracy 
for the average response time by up to 18%. It 
does not affect the throughput prediction. However, 
the impact of network delay may increase with net- 
works of lower bandwidth or longer latency. 

e The validation results are not significantly affected 
by factors such as the cluster size, the mix of in- 
put request types, the heterogeneity of the hosting 
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[Servers [| Pentiuma | Pentium4 | Pentiuma | Pentiumd [Xeon [ Xeon | Xeon [ Xeon | Xeon | Xeon [| Xeon | Xeon 





Simulate Holding Item Item Item Account Account Account Account Account 
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Item Item Account Holding Account Account Account Account Account Account Account Account 
Random StockTX Broker Item StockTX Item Item Item Item Item Item Item Item 
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Table 4: Component placement strategies (on a 12-node cluster) used for measurements in Section 5.1. The “all replication” 





strategy 1s not shown. 


servers, and the placement strategy. 


5 Model-based System Management 


We explore how our performance model can be 
used to assist system management functions for multi- 
component online services. A key advantage of model- 
based management is its ability to quickly explore the 
performance tradeoff among a large number of system 
configuration alternatives without high-overhead mea- 
surements. Additionally, it can project system perfor- 
mance at hypothetical settings. 


5.1 High-performance Component Placement 


Our objective is to discover a component placement 
and replication strategy that achieves high performance 
on both throughput and service response time. More 
specifically, our target strategy should be able to sup- 
port a large input request rate while still maintaining an 
average response time below a specified threshold. Our 
model proposed in this paper can predict the performance 
with any given component placement strategy. However, 
the search space of all possible placement strategies is 
too large for exhaustive check. Under such a context, 
we employ optimization by simulated annealing [21, 24]. 
Simulated annealing is a random sampling-based opti- 
mization algorithm that gradually reduces the sampling 


scope following an “‘annealing schedule’. 
We evaluate the effectiveness of our approach on a 12- 


node cluster (the same as in Section 4.1) using the Stock- 
Online application. We set the response time threshold 
of our optimization at | second. The number of samples 
examined by our simulated annealing algorithm is in the 
order of 10,000 and the algorithm takes about 12 seconds 
to complete on a 2.00 GHz Xeon processor. For compar- 
ison, we also consider a random sampling optimization 
which selects the best placement out of 10,000 randomly 
chosen placement strategies. Note that both of these ap- 


proaches rely on our performance model. 
For additional comparison, we introduce two place- 


ment strategies based on “common sense’, i.e., without 
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Figure 17: System throughput under various placement strate- 
gies. 


the guidance of our performance model. In the first strat- 
egy, we replicate all components (except the database) 
on all nodes. This is the suggested placement strategy in 
the JBoss application server documentation. High repli- 
cation may introduce some overhead, such as the compo- 
nent maintenance overhead at each replica that is not di- 
rectly associated with serving user requests. In the other 
strategy, we attempt to minimize the amount of replica- 
tion while still maintaining balanced load. We call this 
strategy low replication. Table 4 lists the three placement 
strategies except all replication. 

Figure 17 illustrates the measured system throughput 
under the above four placement strategies. We find that 
the simulated annealing optimization is slightly better 
than the random sampling approach. It outperforms all 
replication and low replication by 7% and 31% respec- 
tively. Figure 18 shows the measured average response 
time at different input workload rates. The response time 
for low replication rises dramatically when approaching 
220 requests/second because it has a much lower satu- 
ration throughput than the other strategies. Compared 
with random sampling and all replication, the simulated 
annealing optimization achieves 22% and 26% lower re- 
sponse time, respectively, at the input workload rate of 
250 requests/second. 
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Figure 18: Average service response time under various place- 
ment strategies. 
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Figure 19: Capacity planning using various models. 


5.2 Capacity Planning 


The ability of predicting future resource needs at fore- 
cast workload levels allows an online service provider 
to acquire resources in an efficient fashion. Figure 19 
presents our capacity planning results for StockOnline on 
simulated annealing-optimized placement and all repli- 
cation placement. The base platform for capacity plan- 
ning is a 12-node cluster (four type-1 nodes and eight 
type-2 nodes). Our performance model is used to project 
resource needs at workload levels that could not be sup- 
ported in the base platform. We assume only type-2 
nodes will be added in the future. Previous work [23] 
has suggested linear projection-based capacity planning 
where future resource requirement scales linearly with 
the forecast workload level. For the comparison purpose, 
we also show the result of linear projection. The base 
performance for linear projection is that of all replication 
on the 12-node cluster. 

Results in Figure 19 illustrate that our optimized strat- 
egy consistently saves resources compared with all repli- 
cation. The saving is at least 11% for projected work- 
load of 1000 requests/second or higher. Comparing be- 
tween the modeled all replication and linearly projected 
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Figure 20: Cost-effectiveness of various machine types. 


all replication, we find that the linear projection signifi- 
cantly underestimates resource needs (by about 28%) at 
high workload levels. This is partially due to hetero- 
geneity in the machines being employed. More specif- 
ically, four of the original nodes are type-1, which are 
slightly more powerful than the type-2 machines that are 
expected to be added. Additionally, linear projection 
fails to consider the increased likelihood of remote in- 
vocations at larger clusters. In comparison, our perfor- 
mance model addresses these issues and provides more 
accurate capacity planning. 


5.3. Cost-effectiveness Analysis 


We provide a model-based cost-effectiveness analy- 
sis. In our evaluation, we plan to choose one of the 
three types of machines (described in the beginning of 
Section 4) to expand the cluster for future workloads. 
We examine the StockOnline application in this evalu- 
ation. Figure 20 shows the estimated cost when each 
of the three types of machines is employed for expan- 
sion. We acquire the pricing for the three machine types 
from www.epinions.com and they are $1563, $1030, 
and $1700 respectively. Although type-2 nodes are less 
powerful than the other types, it is the most cost-effective 
choice for supporting the StockOnline application. The 
saving is at least 20% for projected workload of 1000 re- 
quests/second or higher. Such a cost-effectiveness analy- 
sis would not be possible without an accurate prediction 
of application performance at hypothetical settings. 


6 Related Work 


Previous studies have addressed application resource 
consumption profiling. Urgaonkar et al. use resource us- 
age profiling to guide application placement in shared 
hosting platforms [36]. Amza et al. provide bottleneck 
resource analysis for several dynamic-content online ser- 
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vice benchmarks [3]. Doyle et al. model the service re- 
sponse time reduction with increased memory cache size 
for static-content Web servers [12]. The Magpie tool 
chain actually extracts per-request execution control flow 
through online profiling [8]. The main contribution of 
our profiling work is that we identify a comprehensive 
set of application characteristics that can be employed to 
predict the performance of multi-component online ser- 
vices with high accuracy. 

A very recent work by Urgaonkar et al. [35] models a 
multi-tier Internet service as a network of queues. Their 
view of service tiers is not as fine-grained as application 
components in our model. Additionally, service tiers are 
organized in a chain-like architecture while application 
components can interact with each other in more com- 
plex fashions. As a result, their model cannot be used 
to directly guide component-level system management 
such as distributed component placement. On the other 
hand, our approach uses a simple M/G/1 queue to model 
service delay at each server while their model more ac- 
curately captures the dependencies of the request arrival 
processes at different service tiers. 

Recent studies have proposed the concept of 
component-oriented performance modeling [17, 37]. 
They mainly focus on the design of performance char- 
acterization language for software components and the 
way to assemble component-level models into whole- 
application performance model. They do not describe 
how component performance characteristics can be ac- 
quired in practice. In particular, our study finds that the 
failure of accounting the remote invocation overhead can 


significantly affect the model accuracy. 
Distributed component placement has been examined 


in a number of prior studies. Coign [18] examines 
the optimization problem of minimizing communication 
time for two-machine client-server applications. ABA- 
CUS [2] focuses on the placement of I/O-specific func- 
tions for cluster-based data-intensive applications. Ivan 
et al. examine the automatic deployment of component- 
based software over the Internet subjected to throughput 
requirements [20]. Most of these studies heuristically op- 
timize the component placement toward a performance 
objective. In comparison, our model-based approach al- 
lows the flexibility to optimize for complex objectives 
(e.g., a combination of throughput and service response 
time) and it also provides an estimation on the maximum 
achievable performance. 


7 Conclusion and Future Work 


This paper presents a profile-driven performance 
model for cluster-based multi-component online ser- 
vices. We construct application profiles characterizing 
component resource needs and inter-component commu- 


nication patterns using transparent operating system in- 
strumentation. Given a component placement and repli- 
cation strategy, our model can predict system throughput 
and the average service response time with high accu- 
racy. We demonstrate how this performance model can 
be employed to assist optimized component placement, 
capacity planning, and cost-effectiveness analysis. 

In addition to supporting static component placement, 
our model may also be used to guide dynamic runtime 
component migration for achieving better performance. 
Component migration requires up-to-date knowledge of 
runtime dynamic workload characteristics. It also desires 
a migration mechanism that does not significantly dis- 
rupt ongoing service processing. Additionally, runtime 
component migration must consider system stability, es- 
pecially when migration decisions are made in a decen- 
tralized fashion. We plan to investigate these issues in 
the future. 


Project Website More information about this work, 
including publications and releases of related tools and 
documentations can be found on our project website: 
www.cs.rochester.edu/u/stewart/component.html. 
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Abstract 


We present a comparison of structured and unstructured 
overlays that decouples overlay topology maintenance 
from query mechanism. Structured overlays provide ef- 
ficient support for simple exact-match queries but they 
constrain overlay topology to achieve this. Unstructured 
overlays do not constrain overlay topology or query com- 
plexity because they use flooding or random walks to 
discover data. It is commonly believed that structured 
overlays are more expensive to maintain, that their topol- 
ogy constraints make it harder to exploit heterogeneity, 
and that they cannot support complex queries efficiently. 
We performed a detailed comparison study using sim- 
ulations driven by real-world traces that debunks these 
widespread myths. We describe techniques that exploit 
structural constraints to achieve low maintenance over- 
head and we present a modified neighbour selection algo- 
rithm that can exploit heterogeneity effectively. We also 
describe techniques to perform floods and random walks 
on structured topologies. These techniques exploit struc- 
tural constraints to support complex queries with better 
performance than unstructured overlays. 


1 Introduction 


There has been much interest in peer-to-peer data shar- 
ing applications. They are used by millions of users and 
they represent a large fraction of the traffic in the Inter- 
net [31]. These applications are built on top of large- 
scale network overlays that provide mechanisms to dis- 
cover data stored by overlay nodes. There is an ongoing 
debate in the research community on the relative mer- 
its of two types of overlays: unstructured and structured. 
This paper presents a comparison study of unstructured 
and structured overlays that contributes to this debate by 
debunking some widespread myths. 

Unstructured overlays, for example Gnutella [1], or- 
ganize nodes into a random graph topology and use 
floods or random walks to discover data stored by overlay 


nodes. Each node visited during a flood or random walk 
evaluates the query locally on the data items that it stores. 
This approach supports arbitrarily complex queries and 
it does not impose any constraints on the overlay topol- 
ogy or on data placement, for example, each node can 
choose any other node to be its neighbour in the overlay 
and it can store the data it owns. There has been a large 
amount of work on improving unstructured overlays, for 
example [10, 13, 24]. 

Structured overlays, like Tapestry [35], CAN [25], 
Chord [32] and Pastry [29], were developed to improve 
the performance of data discovery. They impose con- 
straints both on the topology of the overlay and on data 
placement to enable efficient discovery of data. Each 
data item is identified by a key and nodes are organized 
into a structured graph topology that maps each key to 
a responsible node. The data or a pointer to the data is 
stored at the node responsible for its key. These con- 
straints provide efficient support for exact-match queries; 
they enable discovery of a data item given its key in 
typically only O(logN) hops with only O(logN ) neigh- 
bours per node. It is possible to support more complex 
queries by building indices on top of structured overlays 
but current solutions perform worse than unstructured 
overlays [20]. 

It is commonly believed that structured overlays are 
more expensive to maintain in the presence of churn, that 
their topology constraints remove the flexibility neces- 
sary to exploit heterogeneity, and that they cannot sup- 
port complex queries efficiently (see for example, [10]). 
This paper presents a detailed comparison of structured 
and unstructured overlays that contradicts these myths. 

We explore the design space by decoupling overlay 
topology maintenance from query mechanisms. 


e We evaluate a technique that exploits structure to 
reduce maintenance overhead. It eliminates redun- 
dant failure detection probes by using structure to 
partition failure detection responsibility and to lo- 
cate nodes that need to be informed about failures 
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and new node arrivals. We show that this technique 
can achieve robustness to high rates of churn with 
overhead lower than unstructured overlays. 


e We describe how to exploit heterogeneity by mod- 
ifying any proximity neighbour selection algo- 
rithm [8, 35, 16] to adapt the topology such that the 
indegree of nodes matches their capacity. 


e We introduce techniques to support complex 
queries efficiently on structured topologies with- 
out constraints on data placement. These tech- 
niques perform floods or random walks on struc- 
tured topologies but exploit structural constraints 
to ensure that nodes are visited only once during 
a query, the number of visited nodes is controlled 
accurately, and the average capacity of nodes vis- 
ited during a query is increased to better exploit 
heterogeneity. Additionally, they remove the need 
to maintain both a structured and an unstructured 
overlay to implement hybrid search strategies [22]. 


The paper presents results of detailed comparisons be- 
tween several representative structured and unstructured 
overlay topology maintenance algorithms. These results 
were obtained using simulations driven by real-world 
traces of node arrivals and departures in the Gnutella 
file sharing application [30]. The results show that our 
techniques enable structured overlays to cope with high 
rates of churn and exploit heterogeneity effectively with 
a maintenance overhead comparable to that achieved by 
state-of-the-art unstructured overlays. 

We also compared the performance of data discovery 
using several representative unstructured overlays and 
using our techniques to perform floods and random walks 
on structured overlays. We used a real trace of content 
distribution across nodes in the eDonkey peer-to-peer file 
sharing application [12] to drive the simulations. The re- 
sults show that our techniques can discover data more 
often, faster, or with lower overhead. 

The additional functionality provided by structured 
overlays has proven important to achieve scalability and 
efficiency in a wide range of applications. Structured 
overlays can emulate the functionality of unstructured 
overlays with comparable or even better performance. 

In Section 2, we describe and compare structured and 
unstructured topology maintenance protocols assuming 
a homogeneous setting. Section 3 extends the struc- 
tured topology maintenance protocol to exploit hetero- 
geneity in peers’ resources and compares this with un- 
structured topology maintenance protocols which exploit 
heterogeneity. Section 4 compares the performance of 
content discovery using random walks and flooding on 
both structured and unstructured topologies, and Section 
5 presents our conclusions. 


2 Topology maintenance with churn 


Measurement studies of deployed peer-to-peer overlays 
have observed a high rate of churn [4, 17, 30]; nodes join 
and leave these overlays constantly. Therefore, peer-to- 
peer overlays should be able to cope with a high rate of 
churn. 

Can unstructured overlays cope with churn better than 
structured overlays? 

Each node maintains a set of neighbours to form 
an overlay. Structured overlays impose constraints on 
the overlay topology; nodes have identifiers and two 
nodes can be neighbours only if their identifiers satisfy 
certain constraints. Unstructured overlays do not im- 
pose constraints on neighbours. Both types of overlay 
can improve robustness to churn at the expense of in- 
creased maintenance overhead by increasing the num- 
ber of neighbours per node and probing them more fre- 
quently to detect and replace failed neighbours. 

It is believed that maintaining a structured overlay in 
the presence of churn is more expensive than maintain- 
ing an unstructured overlay because of the constraints 
on neighbour selection. This section shows that this is 
not necessarily the case. It is possible to use structure to 
achieve better robustness with lower maintenance over- 
head in a structured overlay. 

Structured overlays also impose constraints on data 
placement that can result in high overhead under churn 
for some applications [5]. We study structured overlays 
without these constraints to keep the evaluation indepen- 
dent of any particular application. Data placement con- 
straints do not result in significant overhead in several ap- 
plications (for example, content distribution [9] and Web 
caching [19]) and the search technique in Section 4 does 
not constrain data placement at all. 

This section describes the implementation of struc- 
tured and unstructured overlay maintenance protocols 
in an homogeneous setting and compares their perfor- 
mance. The next section explains how to exploit hetero- 
geneity. 


2.1 Unstructured overlays 


We implemented an unstructured overlay maintenance 
protocol based on the specification of Gnutella version 
0.4 [15] but we added many optimizations to the proto- 
col to ensure a fair comparison. 

Gnutella 0.4 organizes overlay nodes into a random 
graph. Each node in the overlay maintains a neighbour 
table with the network addresses of its neighbours in the 
overlay. The neighbour tables are symmetric; if node x 
has node y in its neighbour table then node y has node x 
in its neighbour table. There is an upper and lower bound 
on the number of entries in each node’s neighbour table. 
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A joining node uses a random walk starting from a 
bootstrap node, which is randomly chosen from the set 
of nodes already in the overlay, to find other nodes to fill 
its neighbour table. It sends the bootstrap node a neigh- 
bour discovery message with a counter that is initialized 
to the number of nodes required to fill its neighbour ta- 
ble. Upon receiving a discovery message, a node checks 
whether it has less neighbours than the upper bound. If 
this is the case, the node sends a message to the joining 
node inviting it to become a neighbour and decrements 
the counter in the neighbour discovery message. In either 
case, the neighbour discovery message is forwarded to a 
randomly chosen neighbour if the counter is still greater 
than zero. To increase resilience to node and network 
failures, all neighbour discovery messages are acknow]- 
edged. If a node does not receive an acknowledgement 
within a timeout, it selects another neighbour at random 
and forwards the neighbour discovery message to that 
neighbour. 

In addition to joins, nodes need to detect failures and 
replace faulty neighbours. Every t seconds each node 
sends an I’m alive message to every node in its neigh- 
bour table. Since all nodes do the same and neighbour 
tables are symmetric, each node should receive a mes- 
sage from each neighbour in each ¢ second period. If a 
node does not receive a message from a neighbour, it ex- 
plicitly probes them and if no reply 1s received the node is 
assumed to be faulty. We used ¢ = 30 seconds in this pa- 
per. Nodes maintain a cache of other nodes that they use 
to replace failed neighbours. If the cache is empty, they 
obtain new neighbours by sending a neighbour discovery 
message to a randomly chosen neighbour. All messages 
sent between the nodes are used to replace explicit I’m 
alive messages. 

Simulation results show that this protocol leads to poor 
query performance because the neighbour table of a join- 
ing node and those of its neighbours are likely to share a 
significant fraction of nodes. This reduces the effective- 
ness of floods and random walks to discover data. We 
overcome this problem by forwarding the neighbour dis- 
covery message over a number of random hops after each 
neighbour invitation is sent. We add a hop counter to 
discovery messages that is set to R by every node that 
replies with a neighbour invitation. Nodes decrement the 
hop counter when they forward a discovery message and 
they only consider sending a neighbour invitation when 
the counter is less than or equal to zero. We used R = 5 
in this paper as, from experimental evaluation, this pro- 
vided good query performance with small increase in 
maintenance overheads. 

We use unbiased random walks because we found that 
biasing the random walk to nodes with low degree re- 
duces overhead but results in poor query performance. 
We also experimented with flooding of discovery mes- 
Sages (as specified in the Gnutella 0.4 protocol) but this 


results in additional overhead without improved robust- 
ness or query performance. 


2.2 Structured overlays 


There are several structured overlay maintenance proto- 
cols. We chose an implementation of Pastry [29] called 
MS Pastry [6] because it has good performance under 
churn and has an efficient implementation of proxim- 
ity neighbour selection [8]. We modified it to exploit 
heterogeneity (as described in the next section). Stud- 
ies have shown that other structured overlay maintenance 
protocols[21, 28] also perform well under churn. 

Structured overlays map keys to overlay nodes. Over- 
lay nodes are assigned nodelds selected from a large 
identifier space and application objects are identified by 
keys selected from the same identifier space. Pastry se- 
lects nodelds and keys uniformly at random from the set 
of 128-bit unsigned integers and it maps a key k to the 
node whose identifier is numerically closest to k modulo 
2128. This node is called the key’s root. Given a message 
and a destination key, Pastry routes the message to the 
key’s root node. Each node maintains a routing table and 
a leaf set to route messages. 

Nodelds and keys are interpreted as a sequence of dig- 
its in base 2°. We use b = 1 in this paper to minimizes 
the maintenance overhead. The routing table is a matrix 
with 128 /b rows and 2° columns. The entry in row r and 
column c of the routing table contains a random nodeld 
that shares the first r digits with the local node’s nodeld, 
and has the (r + 1)th digit equal to c. If there is no such 
nodeld, the entry is left empty. The uniform random dis- 
tribution of nodelds ensures that only loggo N rows have 
non-empty entries on average. Additionally, the column 
in row r corresponding to the value of the (r + 1)th digit 
of the local node’s nodeld remains empty. 

Nodes use a neighbour selection function to select be- 
tween two candidates for the same routing table slot. 
Given two candidates y and z for slot (r, c) in node x’s 
routing table, x selects z if z’s nodeld is numerically 
closer than y’s to the nodeld obtained by replacing the 
(r + 1)th digit of x’s nodeld by c. This neighbour selec- 
tion function promotes stability in routing tables while 
distributing load. We chose not to use proximity neigh- 
bour selection because it increases overhead slightly and 
low delay routes do not seem important for the applica- 
tions we study in this paper. 

The leaf set connects nodes in a ring. It contains the 
[/2 closest nodelds clockwise from the local nodeld and 
the //2 closest nodelds counter clockwise. The leaf set 
ensures reliable message delivery. We use / = 32 in 
this paper, which provides high robustness to large scale 
failures and high churn rates. 

At each routing step, the local node normally forwards 
the message to a node whose nodeld shares a prefix with 
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the key that is at least one digit longer than the prefix 
that the key shares with the local node’s nodeld. If no 
such node is known, the message is forwarded to a node 
whose nodeld is numerically closer to the key and shares 
a prefix with the key at least as long. The leaf set is used 
to determine the destination node in the last hop. 


Exploiting structure to reduce maintenance overhead 
Structured overlays can use structure to reduce mainte- 
nance overhead in several ways. First, several structured 
overlays use structure to initialize the routing tables of 
joining nodes efficiently and to announce their arrival. 

Node joining in Pastry exploits the topology structure 
as follows. A joining node x picks a random nodeld X 
and asks a bootstrap node a to route a special join mes- 
sage using X as the destination key. This message is 
routed to the node z with nodeld numerically closest to 
X. The nodes along the overlay route add routing table 
rows to the message; node x obtains the rth row of its 
routing table from the node encountered along the route 
whose nodeld matches x’s in the first r — 1 digits and 
its leaf set from z. After initializing its routing table, x 
sends the rth row of the table to each node in that row. 
This serves both to announce x’s presence and to gos- 
sip information about nodes that joined previously. Each 
node that receives a row considers using the new nodes 
to replace entries in its routing table. 

Additionally, structured overlays can eliminate redun- 
dant failure detection probes by using structure to parti- 
tion failure detection responsibility and to locate nodes 
that need to be informed when a failure is detected. For 
example, MS Pastry uses this technique to reduce the 
number of liveness probes in the leaf set by a factor of 
32. Each node sends a single I’m alive message every t, 
seconds to its left neighbour in the id space. If a node 
does not receive a message from its right neighbour, it 
probes the neighbour and marks it faulty if 1t does not re- 
ply. When it marks the neighbour faulty, 1t discovers the 
new member of its leaf set by querying the right neigh- 
bour of the failed node and informs all the members of 
the new leaf set about the failed node. If several con- 
secutive nodes in the ring fail, the left neighbour of the 
leftmost node will detect the failure and repair provided 
the number of consecutive nodes that failed is less than 
1/2 — 1. We use t; = 30 seconds in this paper, which is 
equal to the period between I’m alive messages in the un- 
structured overlays. This technique is readily applicable 
to systems that organize nodes into a logical ring, for ex- 
ample [32, 29, 28], but harder to apply to other systems, 
for example [25, 35]. 

The technique can be extended to eliminate fault de- 
tection probes sent to routing table entries. This can 
be done in routing tables that constrain each node x to 
point to nodes whose identifiers are the closest to specific 
points in the identifier space derived from x’s nodeld, for 


example, the original Chord [32] finger table and Pastry’s 
constrained routing table [7]. For example, Pastry’s con- 
strained routing table enables a node that detects the fail- 
ure of its right neighbour to locate all nodes with routing 
table entries pointing to the failed node with an expected 
cost of Odog N) messages. We chose not to use the con- 
strained routing table because it eliminates the flexibility 
necessary to cope with heterogeneous peers as described 
in the next section. 

MS Pastry uses a different strategy to detect failures 
in the routing table. Since the routing table is not sym- 
metrical, a node explicitly probes every member every 
t, seconds to detect failures. The routing table probing 
period ¢,. is set dynamically by each node based on the 
node failure rate in the overlay observed by the node [6]. 
We configured MS Pastry to achieve a 1% loss rate, 1.e., a 
message routed between a pair of nodes has a probability 
of 99% of reaching the destination even in the absence of 
retransmissions. 

Pastry also has a periodic routing table maintenance 
protocol to repair failed entries. Each node x asks a node 
in each row of the routing table for the corresponding row 
in its routing table. x chooses between the new entries in 
received rows and the entries in its routing table using 
the neighbour selection function defined above. This is 
repeated periodically, for example, every 20 minutes in 
the current implementation. Additionally, Pastry has a 
passive routing table repair protocol: when a routing ta- 
ble slot is found empty during routing, the next hop node 
is asked to return any entry it may have for that slot. 

These techniques used to reduce overhead in MS Pas- 
try are described in detail in [6] and are applicable to 
other structured overlays. 


2.3. Experimental comparison 


We compare the maintenance overhead of the different 
overlays using a packet-level discrete-event simulator. 
We simulated a transit-stub network topology [34] with 
5050 routers. There are 10 transit domains at the top 
level with an average of 5 routers in each. Each transit 
router has an average of 10 stub domains attached, and 
each stub has an average of 10 routers. Routing is per- 
formed using the routing policy weights of the topology 
generator [34]. The simulator models the propagation 
delay on the physical links. The average delay of router- 
router links was 40.7ms. In the experiments, each end 
system node was attached to a randomly selected stub 
router with a link delay of Ims. 

The simulation is driven using a real-world trace of 
node arrivals and failures from a measurement study of 
Gnutella [30]. The study monitored 17,000 unique nodes 
in the Gnutella overlay over a period of 60 hours. It 
probed each node every seven minutes to check if it was 
still part of the overlay. The average session time over 
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Figure 1: Maintenance overhead in messages per second 
per node over time for the Gnutella 0.4 and Pastry over- 
lays. 


the trace was approximately 2.3 hours and the number 
of active nodes in the overlay varied between 1,300 and 
2,700. The failure rate and arrival rates are similar but 
there are large daily variations (more than a factor of 3). 
There was no application-level traffic during this experi- 
ment to isolate the overlay maintenance overhead. 

We opted for a simulation study because scalability is 
an important attribute of these overlays and the testbeds 
we have available cannot cope with the overlay sizes that 
we simulate in this and later sections. The code that runs 
in the simulator is complete and realistic; it can run in 
a real deployment by simply relinking with a different 
communication library. The simulator also appears to 
be accurate as shown by the validation study presented 
in [6], which compares the simulator output with values 
measured in a real deployment. 

We compare the maintenance overhead of Gnutella 0.4 
and Pastry. We used two configurations of Gnutella 0.4: 
Gnutella 0.4 (4) bounds the number of neighbours to be 
at least 4 and no more than 12, Gnutella 0.4 (&) bounds 
the number of neighbours to be at least 8 and no more 
than 32. In the experiments, we observed that Gnutella 
0.4 (4) has on average 5.8 neighbours and Gnutella 0.4 
(S) has on average 11.0 neighbours. 

These parameters were chosen because Gnutella 0.4 
(4) has maintenance overhead lower than Pastry whereas 
Gnutella 0.4 (8) has higher overhead. It is important 
to note that both configurations have lower resilience to 
churn than Pastry. Each Pastry node has 32 neighbours 
in the leaf set alone and it detects and repairs failures of 
leaf set neighbours as fast as the Gnutella overlays de- 
tect and repair their neighbour failures. A node only gets 
partitioned from the overlay if 32 nodes fail before being 
replaced in Pastry whereas it only takes 6 nodes to fail in 
Gnutella 0.4 (4) and 11 in Gnutella 0.4 (8). 

Figure | shows the maintenance overhead measured 
as the average number of messages per second per node. 
The x-axis represents simulation time. 

Most of the overhead is due to fault detection mes- 
sages in the three overlays. In the Gnutella overlay, nodes 


send I’m alive messages to each of their neighbours every 
30 seconds. The average number of links per node over 
the trace is 5.8 in Gnutella 0.4 (4) and 11.0 in Gnutella 
0.4 (8). Therefore, the expected overhead due to fault de- 
tection is 0.19 and 0.37 messages per second per node in 
Gnutella 0.4 (4) and Gnutella 0.4 (8), respectively. Pas- 
try’s maintenance overhead is between the overhead of 
Gnutella 0.4 (4) and Gnutella 0.4 (8) most of the time. 

Pastry is able to achieve low maintenance overhead 
because it exploits structure. The overhead for fault de- 
tection of leaf set members is only 0.03 messages per 
second per node even though there are 32 nodes in each 
node’s leaf set. Additionally, Pastry tunes the routing 
table probing period to achieve 1% loss rate (using the 
techniques described in [6]). This ensures that it uses 
the minimum probe rate that achieves the desired reli- 
ability. Pastry’s maintenance overhead varies with the 
failure rate observed during the trace because the self- 
tuning technique increases the probe rate when the node 
failure rate increases. The spikes in maintenance over- 
head at approximately 44 hours and after 50 hours are 
due to spikes in the node failure rate in the trace. These 
spikes in failure rate are probably caused by temporary 
loss of network connectivity between the site issuing the 
pings and a large fraction of its targets during the collec- 
tion of the trace. 

It is possible to lower the overhead of Gnutella by re- 
ducing the rate of I’m alive messages or the number of 
neighbours but doing this decreases resilience to churn 
and degrades search efficiency. It might also be possible 
to use techniques similar to Pastry’s to reduce mainte- 
nance overhead in Gnutella overlays without decreasing 
resilience but this would require introducing a structure 
similar to Pastry’s. However, this is not the point. 

The important point is that the maintenance overhead 
is negligible in all three systems and that structured over- 
lays provide additional functionality that has proven use- 
ful in a number of applications. For example, the average 
number of messages per second per node over the trace 
is only 0.26 in Pastry. Furthermore, the vast majority of 
these messages are smaller than 100 bytes on the wire. 
Therefore, the overhead is less than 26 bytes per second, 
which is negligible even for users with slow dialup con- 
nections. For comparison, the latest Gnutella specifica- 
tion [2] recommends a probing period that results in an 
estimated 131 bytes per second per neighbour. 

The maintenance overhead is constant in the unstruc- 
tured overlays but grows with JN in the structured over- 
lay. However, it grows very slowly. The fault detection 
traffic, which accounts for most of the maintenance over- 
head, is constant for leaf set members and it 1s propor- 
tional to log2(.N) for routing table entries. For example, 
increasing N to one billion nodes with a similar pattern 
of node arrivals and departures would increase mainte- 
nance traffic in the structured overlay to less than 0.69 
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messages per second per node (or less than 69 bytes per 
second per node), which is still negligible. 


3 Exploiting heterogeneity 


Nodes in deployed peer-to-peer overlays are heteroge- 
neous [30]; they have different bandwidth, storage, and 
processing capacities. An overlay that ignores the differ- 
ent node capacities must bound the load on any node to 
be below the load that the least capable nodes are able 
to sustain; otherwise, it risks congestion collapse. It is 
important to exploit heterogeneity to improve scalability. 

Can unstructured overlays exploit heterogeneity more 
effectively than structured overlays ? 

Structured overlays have constraints on the graph 
topology that reduce flexibility to adapt the topology to 
exploit heterogeneity. However, some structured over- 
lays have significant flexibility in the choice of some 
overlay neighbours, which is important to implement 
proximity neighbour selection [35, 29, 16, 28]. These 
structured overlays can exploit heterogeneity by mod- 
ifying the proximity neighbour selection algorithm to 
choose nodes with high capacity as overlay neighbours. 
We show that this is as effective as recent proposals to 
adapt unstructured overlay topologies [10]. 

This section describes the implementation of several 
structured and unstructured overlay maintenance proto- 
cols that exploit heterogeneity and compares their per- 
formance. 


3.1 Unstructured overlays 


We implemented two unstructured overlay maintenance 
algorithms that exploit heterogeneity: a version of 
Gnutella 0.6 [2] and a version of Gia [10]. 

Gnutella 0.6 extends the Gnutella 0.4 protocol by 
adding the concept of super-peers [3]. Nodes that are 
capable of contributing enough resources to the overlay 
are classified as super-peers and organized into a ran- 
dom graph using the optimized version of the Gnutella 
0.4 protocol (which was described in the previous sec- 
tion). Ordinary nodes are not part of the random graph. 
Instead, each ordinary node attaches to a small number 
of randomly selected super-peers and proxies its data 
discovery queries through them. Ordinary nodes select 
super-peers to attach to using a random walk with a mod- 
ified neighbour discovery message and they exchange 
I’m alive messages with the selected super-peers to de- 
tect failures. This topology places most of the search and 
overlay maintenance load on super-peers. 

Gia [10] provides a more fine-grained adaptation to 
heterogeneity. Each node selects a numerical capacity 
value that abstracts the amount of resources that it is 
willing to contribute to the overlay. Gia adapts the over- 


lay topology such that nodes with higher capacity have 
higher degree. Since high-degree nodes receive a larger 
fraction of the traffic, this ensures that they have the ca- 
pacity to handle this traffic. Gia’s fine-grained approach 
to exploit heterogeneity can perform better than simply 
using super-peers [10]. 

We implemented Gia exactly as described in [10]. 
Node discovery is implemented using a random walk 
(as described for Gnutella 0.4) but the nodes use Gia’s 
pick_neighbor_to_drop function [10] to decide whether 
to send back a neighbour invitation message. Topology 
adaptation is driven by Gia’s satisfaction_level function, 
which increases with the sum of the ratio between the 
capacity and degree of each neighbour. This function 
is evaluated periodically and nodes with a low satisfac- 
tion level attempt to find a new neighbour to increase the 
level. The adaptation interval is computed as in Gia (with 
the parameters kK = 256 and T’ = 10 seconds). 


3.2 Structured overlays 


We implemented two structured overlay maintenance 
protocols based on Pastry that exploit heterogeneity: Su- 
perPastry uses super-peers like Gnutella 0.6 and Het- 
eroPastry uses topology adaptation like Gia. 

It is simple to exploit the super-peers concept in a 
structured overlay. The super-peers are organized into 
a structured overlay using the Pastry algorithm described 
in the previous section. Ordinary peers do not join this 
overlay. Instead they attach to a small number of super- 
peers as in Gnutella 0.6. Ordinary peers select super- 
peers to attach to by routing to random destination keys 
through a bootstrap super-peer. They exchange I’m alive 
messages with the selected super-peers to detect failures 
as in Gnutella 0.6. 

The implementation of capacity-aware topology adap- 
tation in structured overlays is less obvious. We propose 
a simple solution based on existing proximity neigh- 
bour selection algorithms [29, 35, 16]. These algo- 
rithms select the closest neighbours in the underlying 
network subject to the structural constraints on the topol- 
ogy. They can be modified to provide capacity-aware 
topology adaptation by using a proximity metric that re- 
flects node capacity. 

HeteroPastry uses the Pastry algorithm described in 
the previous section except that it achieves capacity- 
aware topology adaptation by modifying the neighbour 
selection function to take node capacity into account. 
Given two candidates y and z for slot (r,c) in node x’s 
routing table, x selects z if it has capacity greater than 
y or if z and y have the same capacity and z’s nodeld is 
numerically closer than y’s to the nodeld obtained by re- 
placing the (r + 1)th digit of x’s nodeld by c. We assume 
that node capacities are quantized into a few discrete val- 
ues for the randomization based on nodelds to be effec- 
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tive at distributing load. It is possible to design neighbour 
selection functions that combine several capacity metrics 
and even network proximity. 

In addition to specifying capacity, nodes can specify 
an upper bound on their indegree, 1.e., the number of 
nodes with routing table entries pointing to them. This 
bound is likely to be a function of their capacity. We 
modified Pastry to ensure that the number of routing ta- 
ble entries pointing to a node does not exceed the speci- 
fied bound. Each node «x keeps track of nodes with rout- 
ing table entries that point to x (backpointers) and sends 
backoff messages when the number of backpointers ex- 
ceeds the indegree bound. It is necessary to keep track 
of backpointers because neighbour links in Pastry rout- 
ing tables are not symmetric. Neighbour links in the leaf 
set are symmetric and their number is fixed at 32 in this 
paper. They are not counted as part of the indegree of x 
unless they also have a routing table entry pointing to 2. 

Nodes keep track of backpointers by passively moni- 
toring messages received from other nodes. They add a 
node to the backpointer set when they receive a message 
from the node and, every D seconds, they remove nodes 
from which they did not receive messages for more than 
2D seconds. D is set to the routing table probing period 
because nodes send probes to their routing table entries 
every routing table period. 

If the number of backpointers exceeds the bound after 
adding a new node, the local node x selects one of the 
backpointers for removal and sends that node a backoff 
message. For each backpointer y with x in slot (r,c) 
of its routing table, the numerical distance between x’s 
nodeld and the nodeld obtained by replacing the (r+ 1)th 
digit of y’s nodeld by c is computed. x selects the node 
with the maximal distance for eviction. This policy is 
dual of the neighbour selection function (except that it is 
oblivious to capacity) to provide stability. 

Nodes that receive a backoff message remove the 
sender from their routing tables and insert the sender in 
a backoff cache. We modified the neighbour selection 
function to ensure that it never selects nodes in the back- 
off cache. The current implementation removes entries 
from the backoff cache after four routing table probing 
periods. 

Our solution is not applicable to some structured over- 
lays that provide no flexibility at all in the selection of 
neighbours, for example, the original Chord [32] and 
CAN [25]. It is possible to use virtual nodes [32] to 
adapt these structured overlays to different node capaci- 
ties. Each physical node can simulate a number of virtual 
overlay nodes proportional to its capacity. The problem 
is that node capacities can vary by several order of mag- 
nitude. Therefore, the number of virtual nodes must be 
much larger than the number of physical nodes, which 
results in a large increase in maintenance traffic that can 
render this solution impractical. 
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Figure 2: Maintenance overhead in messages per sec- 
ond per node over time for the two overlays using super- 
peers. 


3.3. Experimental comparison 


We compared the maintenance overhead of the different 
overlay maintenance algorithms that exploit heterogene- 
ity to achieve scalability. We used the experimental setup 
in Section 2.3, which does not include any query traffic, 
to isolate the maintenance overheads. 

Gnutella 0.6 and SuperPastry were configured with 
similar parameters to allow a fair comparison. Each or- 
dinary node selected 3 super-peers as proxies and each 
super-peer acted as a proxy for up to 30 ordinary nodes. 
Each super-peer in Gnutella 0.6 had at least 10 super- 
peer neighbours and at most 32. The indegree bound 
of super-peers in SuperPastry was also 32. The simula- 
tor provided each joining node with a randomly selected 
super-peer to bootstrap the joining process and joining 
nodes were marked super-peers with a probability of 0.2. 
Figure 2 shows the maintenance overhead measured as 
the number of messages sent per second per node. 

The maintenance overhead is dominated by the cost 
of failure detection as before. In Gnutella 0.6, a node 
has 7.5 neighbours on average, which results in 0.25 I’m 
alive messages per second per node on average. This 
accounts for most of the control traffic has shown in Fig- 
ure 2. Both systems incur the same communication over- 
head between ordinary peers and super-peers. SuperPas- 
try achieves lower overhead than Gnutella 0.6 because 
it exploits structure to reduce failure detection overhead. 
The overhead is negligible in both systems. 

We also ran experiments to compare the maintenance 
overhead of Gia and HeteroPastry. Gia was configured 
using the parameters in [10]. The lower bound on the 
number of neighbours in Gia is 3 and the upper bound 
is max(3, min(128, |)) [10], where C is the capacity 
of the node. We use the same bounds on the indegree of 
nodes in HeteroPastry. The capacity of a node (in both 
overlays) is selected when it joins according to the prob- 
abilities in Table 1, which were taken from [10]. 

Figure 3 plots the maintenance overhead in messages 
per second per node against time for Gia and HeteroPas- 
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Figure 3: Maintenance overhead in messages per second 
per node over time for Gia and HeteroPastry. 


try. Failure detection messages account for most of the 
overhead as in previous experiments. Nodes in Gia have 
15.6 neighbours on average, which results in 0.52 I’m 
alive messages per second per node. The overhead of 
HeteroPastry is almost identical to the overhead incurred 
by the version of Pastry that does not exploit heterogene- 
ity and does not bound indegrees (which is shown in Fig- 
ure 1). 

Figure 3 shows that the overhead of topology adap- 
tation in both Gia and HeteroPastry is negligible. The 
next set of results show that topology adaptation in Het- 
eroPastry is also effective. 

We examined the routing tables of live HeteroPastry 
nodes five hours into the trace and calculated the aver- 
age capacity of the nodes in routing table entries at each 
routing table level across the 2627 live nodes. Figure 4 
shows the results. 

Topology adaptation fills routing tables with high ca- 
pacity nodes. The average capacity of nodes in levels up 
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Figure 4: Average capacity of nodes in routing table en- 
tries at each level in HeteroPastry. 
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Figure 5: Average indegree of nodes with each capacity 
value. 


to 5 is above 897. The capacity decreases when the level 
increases because of stronger structural constraints. A 
node in level / of the routing table must match the nodeld 
of the local node in the first / digits. The size of the set 
of nodes that can be selected to fill slots at level / + 1 is 
half the size of the set of nodes that can fill slots at level 
!. Therefore, the probability that these sets include high 
capacity nodes decreases as the level increases. Since 
most nodes have less than 12 (og2(2627)) levels in their 
routing tables, there is some noise for levels above 12. 
We also measured the average indegree of nodes with 
each capacity value at the same point in time. The re- 
sults are in Figure 5. The average indegree of the two 
nodes with capacity 10000 is above the indegree bound 
of 128. This happens because nodes are very likely to se- 
lect nodes with capacity 10000 for the top levels of their 
routing tables and these pointers are only removed after 
the node receives a backoff message. The results show 
that topology adaptation in HeteroPastry is effective at 
distributing the indegree according to capacity. 


4 Data queries 


Complex queries are important in mass-market data shar- 
ing applications [10]. Since users do not know the exact 
names of the files they want to retrieve, the exact-match 
queries offered by structured overlays are not directly 
useful in these applications. Users discover data with 
keyword searches, which are readily supported by un- 
structured overlays that visit a subset of random nodes in 
the overlay and execute the search query locally at each 
visited node. 

Can unstructured overlays support complex queries 
more efficiently than structured overlays? 

Several research prototypes support keyword searches 
using the exact-match queries of structured overlays [27, 
33, 14, 18] to implement inverted indices. The basic idea 
is to use the structured overlay to map keywords to over- 
lay nodes. The node responsible for a keyword stores an 
index with the location of all documents that contain the 
keyword. When a file is added to the system, the nodes 
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responsible for the keywords in the file are contacted to 
update the appropriate indices. A query for documents 
containing a set of keywords contacts the nodes respon- 
sible for those keywords and intersects their indices. 

Unfortunately, this approach has several problems. 
Maintaining the indices in the presence of churn is ex- 
pensive and popular keywords may be mapped to low 
capacity nodes that cannot cope with the load [10]. Ad- 
ditionally, the queries can be expensive because they re- 
quire computing the intersection of large indices. The 
analysis in [20] shows that this approach performs worse 
than flooding queries to 60,000 nodes in a random graph. 
Therefore, this approach performs significantly worse 
than recent unstructured overlays like Gia [10]. Addi- 
tionally, unstructured overlays can support even more so- 
phisticated queries that are not supported by the inverted 
indices approach, for example, regular expressions and 
range queries on multiple attributes. 

This section explores a different approach to support- 
ing complex queries in structured overlays. We devel- 
oped a hybrid system that uses the topology from struc- 
tured overlays with the data placement and data discov- 
ery strategies of unstructured overlays. We introduce 
new techniques to perform floods or random walks over 
structured topologies that provide support for arbitrar- 
ily complex queries. These techniques take advantage 
of structural constraints on the topology to ensure that 
nodes are visited only once during a query, to control 
the number of nodes that are visited accurately, and to 
increase the average capacity of nodes visited during a 
query to exploit heterogeneity more effectively. 

The results in the previous sections show that it is pos- 
sible to maintain a structured overlay that exploits het- 
erogeneity with low maintenance overhead. Addition- 
ally, the hybrid system does not constrain data place- 
ment; nodes do not have to incur the overhead of up- 
dating distributed indices for each keyword in their files. 
This section compares the performance of random walks 
and floods on the overlays that were described in the pre- 
vious section. 


4.1 Unstructured overlays 


We used random walks to discover data because they 
have been shown to induce lower overhead than the con- 
strained floods [23] used by current versions of Gnutella. 
These random walks are biased to prefer nodes with 
higher degree in Gia and are unbiased in the other un- 
structured overlays. The original Gia [10] biased the ran- 
dom walks to prefer nodes with higher capacity but our 
experimental results indicate that preferring nodes with 
higher degree yields both higher success rate and lower 
delay. We present results for this optimized version of 
Gia. 

We observed that random walks in Gia were likely to 


visit the same node more than once, which resulted in 
worse search performance. We added a list to each query 
with all the nodes already visited by the query to prevent 
this. Nodes do not forward a query to a node that is in 
this list. 

All unstructured overlays use one hop replication, 
which has been shown to improve search performance 
in unstructured overlays [10]. A node replicates an index 
of its content at each of its neighbours. In Gnutella 0.6, 
these indices are only replicated at super peers. 


4.2 Structured Overlays 


The hybrid system exploits structure to implement ran- 
dom walks and constrained floods more efficiently. 

Flooding in random graphs is inefficient because each 
node is likely to be visited more than once. In a graph 
with an average degree of k, a flood that visits all nodes 
will send on average (& — 1) x N messages (where NV 
is the size of the overlay). Additionally, it is difficult to 
control the number of nodes visited during a constrained 
flood. Floods are constrained using a time-to-live field 
in the query message that is decremented every time the 
query is forwarded. The query is not forwarded when 
the time-to-live field drops to zero. This provides very 
coarse control over the number of nodes visited. 

The hybrid system can do better by replacing flood- 
ing with the broadcast mechanisms that have been pro- 
posed for structured overlays [26, 9, 11]. We use Pas- 
try’s broadcast mechanism [9] to flood queries to over- 
lay nodes. A node y broadcasts a query by sending the 
query to all the nodes «x in its routing table. Each query 
is tagged with the routing table row r of node x. When 
a node receives a query tagged with r, it forwards the 
query to all nodes in its routing table in rows greater than 
r if any. 

A node may have a missing entry in a slot in its rout- 
ing table, for example, because it pointed to a node that 
failed. The broadcast overcomes this problem by using 
Pastry to route the query to a node with the appropriate 
nodeld to fill the slot Gf there is any) [9]. Almost all 
nodes receive the query only once but the technique to 
deal with empty routing table slots may result in a small 
number of duplicates. 

We place an upper bound on the row number of entries 
to which the query is forwarded to constrain the flood. 
This bounds the number of nodes visited to a power of 
two. It is simple to extend this mechanism to provide 
arbitrarily fine grained control over the number of nodes 
visited. 

This mechanism can easily be modified to perform 
random walks rather than floods by performing a breadth 
first traversal of the tree used for flooding. This can be 
done by adding a set of nodes to visit in the query mes- 
sage. A random walk query message includes the tag r, 
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Figure 6: Distribution of the number of files per node for 
the eDonkey file trace [12]. 


an array gq with queues of nodes indexed by routing ta- 
ble row, and a bound d on the maximum row number to 
traverse. When the query is received at node «, it ap- 
pends the nodes in each routing table row r’ to queue 
q|r’| provided that r < r’ < d. Then, if queue q[r| is not 
empty, x removes the next node from the queue and for- 
wards the query to this node. If q[r] is empty, the query 
is forwarded to the first node in queue q[r + 1] and r is 
incremented. If all queues are empty, the random walk is 
complete. 

The results in the previous section show that the aver- 
age capacity of the nodes in routing table entries in Het- 
eroPastry decreases as the row number increases. There- 
fore, the mechanism that we use to bound the floods and 
random walks biases them to visit nodes with higher ca- 
pacity in HeteroPastry. 

We also implement one hop replication in the hybrid 
system. Each node replicates an index of its local content 
on the nodes in its routing table. Therefore, it is expected 
to replicate its index in log2(N) other nodes. 


4.3. Experimental comparison 


We compared the performance of random walks on struc- 
tured and unstructured overlays. We used the basic ex- 
perimental setup described in the previous sections but 
we simulated queries and node file stores. 

We used a real-world trace of files stored by eDon- 
key [12] peers to model the sets of files stored by sim- 
ulated nodes. There are 37,000 peers in the trace and, 
for each peer, there is a record with the identifiers of the 
files stored by the peer. Figure 6 shows the distribution 
of the number of files stored by each peer. It excludes 
the 25,172 peers that have no files. We model the set of 
files stored by each node as follows: when a node joins, 
the simulator chooses a random unused record from the 
trace and assigns the files in the record to the node. 

There are approximately 923,000 unique files. File 
copies exhibit a heavy-tailed zipf-like distribution as 
shown in Figure 7. Full details about the trace can be 
found in [12]. 
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Figure 7: Number of files versus file rank for the eDon- 
key file trace [12]. 


The eDonkey trace does not include queries but the 
number of copies of a file is strongly correlated with the 
number of queries that it satisfies. Therefore, our query 
distribution matches the distribution of the number of 
copies of files. 

Each node generates 0.01 query messages per second 
using a Poisson process and each query searches for a 
file in the trace. The simulator maintains the distribution 
of the number of copies of files stored by nodes that are 
currently in the overlay. The target file for each query is 
chosen from this distribution (which is a sample of the 
distribution in Figure 7). This ensures that at least one 
copy of the target file is stored in the overlay when the 
query is initiated. 

In all the experiments, we bound random walks to visit 
at most 128 nodes. When a node & receives a query, it 
checks if the target file is stored locally or if it is stored 
by nodes whose indices are replicated locally. In the first 
case, the query is satisfied and x does not forward the 
query further. In the second case, x contacts a random 
node y which it believes has a copy of the file. If y has 
the file, the query is satisfied and y sends an acknowl- 
edgment back to x. If x receives the acknowledgment 
before a timeout, it stops forwarding the query. Other- 
wise, x contacts another random node that it believes has 
the file or it forwards the query if there are no more such 
nodes. 

We measured the fraction of queries that are satisfied 
and the delay from the moment a query is initiated until 
it is satisfied. We also measured the load by counting the 
number of messages sent per second per node. 


4.3.1 Gnutella trace 


We compared the performance of data discovery on the 
overlays that exploit heterogeneity. Figure 8 shows the 
query success rate, Figure 9 shows the delay for success- 
ful queries, and Figure 10 shows the overhead in mes- 
sages per second per node. The results show that fine- 
grained topology adaptation performs better than using 
super-peers. HeteroPastry achieves significantly higher 
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Figure 8: Query success rate. 
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Figure 9: Query delay for successful queries. 


success rate, and lower delay and overhead than Super- 
Pastry and Pastry. We also ran experiments with overlays 
that do not exploit heterogeneity and found that they per- 
form significantly worse. 

SuperPastry and Gnutella 0.6 achieve very similar per- 
formance by all metrics. But HeteroPastry achieves 
significantly better performance than all the others. It 
achieves the highest success rate, the lowest delay, and 
the lowest overhead. This demonstrates that HeteroPas- 
try can exploit heterogeneity effectively to improve scal- 
ability; the high success rate indicates that the bound on 
the length of random walks can be small and the low de- 
lay shows that they are likely to terminate early, which 
results in low overhead. The other systems would re- 
quire longer random walks to achieve the success rate of 
HeteroPastry, which would increase their overhead. 

All the overlay maintenance algorithms benefit from 
suppression of failure detection traffic by query traffic. 
For example, Gia’s overhead without queries is approx- 
imately twice the overhead of Gnutella 0.6. The over- 
heads of the two are comparable with queries because 
of the suppression of failure detection traffic and shorter 
random walks. 

So far we have considered the overhead averaged over 
all live nodes in each 10 minute window in the trace. 
Since both Gia and HeteroPastry adapt the topology to 
distribute load according to node capacity, we looked at 
the distribution of the number of messages per second 
per node in the ten minutes preceding the 5 hour mark 
in the trace. The total number of messages received in 
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Figure 10: Messages per second per node. 
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Figure 11: Cumulative distribution of messages per sec- 
ond per node for each capacity value in HeteroPastry. 


this 10 minute window was 2.4 times higher for Gia than 
HeteroPastry. Figures 11 and 12 show the cumulative 
distribution of the number of messages per second per 
node for each capacity value in HeteroPastry and Gia. 
The maximum message rate observed was only 42.63 
for Gia and 26.48 for HeteroPastry. Both systems do a 
good job of distributing message load according to ca- 
pacity; nodes with higher capacity receive more mes- 
sages. The message rate for nodes with capacity | is 
low; the median is only 0.17 and the 95th percentile is 
only 0.30 in HeteroPastry, and the median is 0.11 and 
the 95th percentile is 0.13 in Gia. For the nodes with 
capacity 10 in HeteroPastry, the median is also 0.17 and 
the 95th percentile is 0.32, and the median is 0.11 and the 
95th percentile is 0.14 in Gia. Since the indegree of 1- 
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Figure 12: Cumulative distribution of messages per sec- 
ond per node for each capacity value in Gia. 
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Table 2: Distribution of replicas of node indices for dif- 
ferent capacity values in Gia and HeteroPastry. 


and 10-capacity nodes is bounded to the same value, this 
is not surprising. In both Gia and HeteroPastry, the 100- 
capacity nodes incur a higher overhead than the I- and 
10-capacity nodes but a lower overhead than the 1000- 
capacity nodes. 


The figures also show that the load on any node is suf- 
ficiently low (with a query rate of 0.01 queries per second 
per node) that flow control is not necessary. Gia’s flow 
control mechanism [10] can be applied to HeteroPastry 
to enable scaling to higher query rates. 


We also studied the distribution of replicas of node in- 
dices, which is another indicator of the effectiveness of 
both systems in adapting the topology to diffferent node 
capacities. Table 2 summarises the distribution of repli- 
cas of indices for each capacity value in both systems. 
The total numbers of index replicas is 27,707 in Het- 
eroPastry and 38,153 in Gia. Both systems do a good 
job at distributing index replicas (and indegree) accord- 
ing to node capacity. Gia replicates more because it is 
more effective at pushing replicas to nodes with capacity 
100 and 1000. 


HeteroPastry maintains significantly less index repli- 
cas than Gia but it performs better because its random 
walks visit nodes with more index replicas and more di- 
verse index replicas than those visited by random walks 
in Gia. In Gia, nodes that are close in the overlay topol- 
ogy tend to share the same high capacity neighbours. 
This reduces the number of unique files known by a node 
and its neighbours and it forces biased random walks to 
visit low capacity nodes before they can find new high 
capacity nodes to visit. Since the number of index repli- 
cas stored by a node is proportional to its capacity, this 
results in poor performance. The topology adaptation 
and random walk mechanisms in HeteroPastry exploit 
structure to prevent this problem; the constraints on the 
node identifiers of neighbours and nodes visited during 
a random walk ensure that the initial set of nodes vis- 
ited has high capacity and knows about more unique 
files. This results in HeteroPastry visiting significantly 
less nodes with capacity 100 during random walks than 
Gia (as shown in Figure 11). 
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Figure 13: Messages per second per node for Gia and 
HeteroPastry versus session time. 


4.3.2 Poisson traces 


The experiments described so far use a trace of node 
arrivals and departures collected in a real Gnutella de- 
ployment. The next set of experiments compare the per- 
formance of Gia and HeteroPastry using artificial traces 
with more nodes and different rates of churn. These 
traces have Poisson node arrivals and an exponential dis- 
tribution of node session times with the same rate. We 
generated traces with session times of 5, 15, 30, 60, 120 
and 600 minutes and in all cases the average number of 
nodes was 10,000. We used the same data and query dis- 
tribution as in the previous experiments. It 1s important 
to note that a session time of 5 minutes is short; indeed, 
it is 28 times shorter than the average session time of 2.3 
hours observed in the Gnutella trace. 

Figure 13 shows the total number of messages per sec- 
ond per node for the different session times. Both Gia 
and HeteroPastry have low overhead across all session 
times. 

Gia’s overhead is almost constant across all session 
times. Short session times increase Gia’s overhead 
because of increased retransmissions and traffic to fill 
neighbour tables. However, this is offset by a decrease 
in fault detection traffic due to a decrease in the average 
number of neighbours; there are 15.1 neighbours when 
the session time is 600 and 10.7 when it is 5. 

HeteroPastry has a lower message overhead than Gia 
for session times of 30 minutes or greater. This overhead 
decreases between 60 and 600 minutes because Het- 
eroPastry adapts the routing table probing rate to match 
the failure rate. HeteroPastry incurs a higher message 
overhead than Gia for extremely high churn rates mostly 
due to the overhead of maintaining the leaf set. This 
overhead could be reduced without impacting query suc- 
cess rate and delay by using a smaller leaf set or disabling 
the mechanisms to ensure strong leaf set consistency [6], 
which are not important in this application. 

Figure 14 shows the lookup success rate for the dif- 
ferent session times. As in previous experiments, Het- 
eroPastry achieves a success rate higher than Gia across 
all session times. 
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Figure 14: Query success rate for Gia and HeteroPastry 
versus session time. 
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Figure 15: Query delay when using constrained flooding 
and random walks in HeteroPastry. 


The success rates with 10,000 nodes are lower than 
those observed before because there are more nodes and 
random walk length is still bound to 128. There are at 
most 2,700 active nodes at any time in the Gnutella trace. 
This also results in higher message overhead with 10,000 
nodes even with a session time of 600 minutes. 

The delay incurred for successful lookups is similar 
in both HeteroPastry and Gia. HeteroPastry achieves a 
lower average delay per lookup because it has a higher 
success rate and failed lookups take longer to complete 
on average than successful lookups. Therefore, Het- 
eroPastry achieves a delay at least 12% lower than Gia 
with 5 minute session times and at least 43% lower with 
600 minutes session time. 


4.3.3 Constrained floods 


We also compared the performance of constrained flood- 
ing and random walks in HeteroPastry. We configured 
constrained floods to visit at most 128 nodes as with the 
random walks. Both algorithms visit exactly the same 
128 nodes when the query fails so they have the same 
success rate. 

Figure 15 shows the delay for successful queries using 
both constrained floods and random walks. It shows that 
constrained flooding can locate content faster than ran- 
dom walks. This is not surprising because constrained 
flooding visits nodes in parallel; all 128 nodes are vis- 
ited after only 7 hops. It takes 128 hops to visit all 
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Figure 16: Messages per second per node when using 
constrained floods and random walks in HeteroPastry. 


the nodes with the random walk. Additionally, random 
walks use acknowledgments and retransmissions to re- 
cover when the query is forwarded to a node that fails. 
This introduces delays that increase when the failure rate 
in the trace increases (as shown in Figure 15). The de- 
lay of constrained floods remains constant because we 
do not use acknowledgments and retransmissions and in- 
stead rely on redundancy to cope with node failures. We 
observed the same success rate for both flooding and 
random walks, which demonstrates the effectiveness of 
using redundancy to cope with node failure during con- 
strained floods. 

Figure 16 shows the number of messages per sec- 
ond per node when using constrained floods and ran- 
dom walks in HeteroPastry. It demonstrates the advan- 
tage of random walks over flooding; random walks re- 
sult in lower overhead because they stop when they find 
a copy of the file and visit less nodes than constrained 
floods on average. It is interesting to note that the over- 
head with constrained floods is comparable to the over- 
head in the unstructured overlays. Additionally, some 
peer-to-peer applications discover multiple nodes with 
matching content, for example, to enable more efficient 
downloads with some form of striping. The benefit of 
random walks over constrained floods decreases in this 
case. Constrained floods are likely to be the best strategy 
for many applications. 


5 Conclusion 


It is commonly believed that unstructured overlays cope 
with churn better, exploit heterogeneity more effectively, 
and support complex queries more efficiently than struc- 
tured overlays. This paper shows that coping with churn, 
exploiting heterogeneity and supporting complex queries 
are not fundamental problems for structured overlays. 
We describe how to exploit structure to achieve high 
resilience to churn with maintenance overhead as low 
as unstructured overlays and how to modify proximity 
neighbour selection to exploit heterogeneity effectively 
to improve scalability. Additionally, we present a hybrid 
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system that uses the search and data placement strategies 
of unstructured overlays on a structured overlay topol- 
ogy. Simulation results using a real-world trace show 
that the hybrid system can support complex queries with 
lower message overhead while providing higher query 
success rates and lower response times than the state of 
the art in unstructured overlays. 

The additional functionality provided by structured 
overlays has proven important to achieve scalability and 
efficiency in a wide range of applications. Structured 
overlays can emulate the functionality of unstructured 
overlays with comparable or even better performance. 
Interestingly, it is not clear that unstructured overlays can 
efficiently emulate the same functionality as structured 


overlays. 
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Abstract 


Today an application developer using a distributed hash ta- 
ble (DHT) with n nodes must choose a DHT protocol from 
the spectrum between O(1) lookup protocols [9, 18] and 
O(log n) protocols [20—23, 25,26]. O(1) protocols achieve 
low latency lookups on small or low-churn networks be- 
cause lookups take only a few hops, but incur high main- 
tenance traffic on large or high-churn networks. O(log 7) 
protocols incur less maintenance traffic on large or high- 
churn networks but require more lookup hops in small net- 
works. Accordion is a new routing protocol that does not 
force the developer to make this choice: Accordion adjusts 
itself to provide the best performance across a range of net- 
work sizes and churn rates while staying within a bounded 
bandwidth budget. 

The key challenges in the design of Accordion are the 
algorithms that choose the routing table’s size and content. 
Each Accordion node learns of new neighbors opportunis- 
tically, in a way that causes the density of its neighbors 
to be inversely proportional to their distance in ID space 
from the node. This distribution allows Accordion to vary 
the table size along a continuum while still guaranteeing at 
most O(log n) lookup hops. The user-specified bandwidth 
budget controls the rate at which a node learns about new 
neighbors. Each node limits its routing table size by evict- 
ing neighbors that it judges likely to have failed. High churn 
(i.e., short node lifetimes) leads to a high eviction rate. The 
equilibrium between the learning and eviction processes 
determines the table size. 

Simulations show that Accordion maintains an efficient 
lookup latency versus bandwidth tradeoff over a wider 
range of operating conditions than existing DHTs. 


1 Introduction 


Distributed hash tables maintain routing tables used when 
forwarding lookups. A node’s routing table consists of a set 
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of “neighbor” entries, each of which contains the IP address 
and DHT identifier of some other node. A DHT node must 
maintain its routing table, both populating it initially and 
ensuring that the neighbors it refers to are still alive. 


Existing DHTs use routing table maintenance algorithms 
that work best in particular operating environments. Some 
maintain small routing tables in order to limit the main- 
tenance communication cost [11,20—23, 25, 26]. Small ta- 
bles help the DHT scale to many nodes and limit the main- 
tenance required if the node population increases rapidly. 
The disadvantage of a small routing table is that lookups 
may take many time-consuming hops, typically O(log n) 
in a system with n nodes. 

At the other extreme are DHTs that maintain a complete 
list of nodes in every node’s routing table [9, 18]. A large 
routing table allows single-hop lookups. However, each 
node must promptly learn about every node that joins or 
leaves the system, as otherwise lookups are likely to expe- 
rience frequent timeout delays due to table entries that point 
to dead nodes. Such timeouts are expensive in terms of in- 
creased end-to-end lookup latency [2, 16,22]. The mainte- 
nance traffic needed to avoid timeouts in such a protocol 
may be large if there are many unstable nodes or the net- 
work size is large. 


An application developer wishing to use a DHT must 
choose a protocol between these end points. An O(1) pro- 
tocol might work well early in the deployment of an ap- 
plication, when the number of nodes is small, but could 
generate too much maintenance traffic as the application 
becomes popular or if churn increases. Starting with an 
O(log) protocol would result in unnecessarily low per- 
formance on small networks or if churn turns out to be low. 
While the developer can manually tune a O(log 7) proto- 
col to increase the size of its routing table, such tuning is 
difficult and workload-dependent [16]. 


This paper describes a new DHT design, called Accor- 
dion, that automatically tunes parameters such as routing 
table size in order to achieve the best performance. Accor- 
dion has a single parameter, a network bandwidth budget, 
that allows control over the consumption of the resource 
that is most constrained for typical users. Given the budget, 
Accordion adapts its behavior across a wide range of net- 
work sizes and churn rates to provide low-latency lookups. 
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The problems that Accordion must solve are how to arrive 
at the best routing table size in light of the budget and the 
stability of the node population, how to choose the most 
effective neighbors to place in the routing table, and how 
to divide the maintenance budget between acquiring new 
neighbors and checking the liveness of existing neighbors. 

Accordion solves these problems in a unique way. Un- 
like other protocols, it is not based on a particular data 
structure such as a hypercube or de Bruijn graph that con- 
strains the number and choice of neighbors. Instead, each 
node learns of new neighbors as a side-effect of ordinary 
lookups, but selects them so that the density of its neigh- 
bors is inversely proportional to their distance in ID space 
from the node. This distribution allows Accordion to vary 
the table size along a continuum while still providing the 
same worst-case guarantees as traditional O(log n) pro- 
tocols. A node’s bandwidth budget determines the rate at 
which a node learns. Each node limits its routing table size 
by evicting neighbors that it judges likely to have failed: 
those which have been up for only a short time or have 
not been heard from for a long time. Therefore, high churn 
leads to a high eviction rate. The equilibrium between the 
learning and eviction processes determines the table size. 

Performance simulations show that Accordion keeps its 
maintenance traffic within the budget over a wide range of 
operating conditions. When bandwidth is plentiful, Accor- 
dion provides lookup latencies and maintenance overhead 
similar to that of OneHop [9]. When bandwidth is scarce, 
Accordion has lower lookup latency and less maintenance 
overhead than Chord [5, 25], even when Chord incorpo- 
rates proximity and has been tuned for the specific work- 
load [16]. 

The next two sections outline Accordion’s design ap- 
proach and analyze the relationship between maintenance 
traffic and table size. Section 4 describes the details of the 
Accordion protocol. Section 5 compares Accordion’s per- 
formance with that of other DHTs. Section 6 presents re- 
lated work, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Design Challenges 


A DHT’s routing table maintenance traffic must fit within 
the nodes’ access link capacities. Most existing designs 
do not live within this physical constraint. Instead, the 
amount of maintenance traffic they consume is determined 
as a side effect of the total number of nodes and the rate 
of churn. While some protocols (e.g., Bamboo [22] and 
MSPastry [2]) have mechanisms for limiting maintenance 
traffic during periods of high churn or congestion, one of 
the goals of Accordion is to keep this traffic within a bud- 
get determined by link capacity or user preference. 

Once a DHT node has a maintenance budget, it must de- 
cide how to use the budget to minimize lookup latency. This 


latency depends largely on two factors: the average number 
of hops per lookup and the average number of timeouts 1n- 
curred during a lookup. A node can choose to spend its 
bandwidth budget to aggressively maintain the freshness 
of a smaller routing table (thus minimizing timeouts), or 
to look for new nodes to enlarge the table (thus minimiz- 
ing lookup hops but perhaps risking timeouts). Nodes may 
also use the budget to issue lookup messages along multiple 
paths in parallel, to mask the effect of timeouts occurring 
on any one path. Ultimately, the bandwidth budget’s main 
effect is on the size and contents of the routing table. 

Rather than explicitly calculating the best table size 
based on a given budget and an observed churn rate, Ac- 
cordion’s table size is the result of an equilibrium between 
two processes: state acquisition and state eviction. The state 
acquisition process learns about new neighbors; the big- 
ger the budget is, the faster a node can learn, resulting in a 
bigger table size. The state eviction process deletes routing 
table entries that are likely to cause lookup timeouts; the 
higher the churn, the faster a node evicts state. The next sec- 
tion investigates and analyzes budgeted routing table main- 
tenance issues in more depth. 


3 Table Maintenance Analysis 


In order to design a routing table maintenance process that 
makes the most effective use of the bandwidth budget, we 
have to address three technical questions: 


1. How do nodes choose neighbors for inclusion in the 
routing table in order to guarantee at most O(log n) 
lookups across a wide range of table sizes? 


2. How do nodes choose between active exploration 
and opportunistic learning (perhaps using parallel 
lookups) to learn about new neighbors in the most ef- 
ficient way? 


3. How do nodes evict neighbors from the routing table 
with the most efficient combination of active probing 
and uptime prediction? 


3.1 Routing State Distribution 


Each node in a DHT has a unique identifier, typically 128 or 
160 random bits generated by a secure hash function. Struc- 
tured DHT protocols use these identifiers to assign respon- 
sibility for portions of the identifier space. A node keeps 
a routing table that points to other nodes in the network, 
and forwards a query to a neighbor based on the neighbor’s 
identifier and the lookup key. In this manner, the query gets 
“closer” to the node responsible for the key in each succes- 
sive hop. 

A DHT’s routing structure determines from which re- 
gions of identifier space a node chooses its neighbors. The 
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ideal routing structure is both flexible and scalable. With 
a flexible routing structure, a node is able to expand and 
contract the size of the routing table along a continuum in 
response to churn and bandwidth budget. With a scalable 
routing structure, even a very small routing table can lead 
to efficient lookups in a few hops. However, as currently 
defined, most DHT routing structures are scalable but not 
flexible and constrain which routing table sizes are possi- 
ble. For example, a Tapestry node with a 160-bit identifier 
of base 6 maintains a routing table with Es levels, each 
of which contain 6 — 1 entries. In practice, few of these 
levels are filled, and the expected number of neighbors per 
node in a network of n DHT nodes is (b—1) log, n. The pa- 
rameter base (6) controls the table size, but it can only take 
values that are powers of 2, making it difficult to adjust the 
table size smoothly. 

Existing routing structures are rigid in the sense that they 
require neighbors from certain regions of ID space to be 
present in the routing table. We can relax the table structure 
by specifying only the distribution of ID space distances 
between a node and its neighbors. Viewing routing struc- 
ture as a probabilistic distribution gives a node the flexi- 
bility to use a routing table of any size. We model the dis- 
tribution after proposed scalable routing structures. The ID 
space 1s organized as a ring as in Chord [25] and we define 
the ID distance to be the clockwise distance between two 
nodes on the ring. 

Accordion uses a 4 distribution to choose its neighbors: 
the probability of a node selecting a neighbor with dis- 
tance x from itself in the identifier space from itself is 
proportional to <, This distribution causes a node to pre- 
fer neighbors that are closer to itself in ID space, ensur- 
ing that as a lookup gets closer to the target key there is 
always likely to be a helpful routing table entry. This 4 
distribution is the same as the “small-world” model pro- 
posed by Kleinberg [13], previously used by DHTs such 
as Symphony [19] and Mercury [1]. The + distribution is 





also scalable and results in O( “08 1 708 Jog ) lookup hops if 


each node has a table size of s; this result follows from an 
extension of Kleinberg’s analysis [13]. 


3.2 Routing State Acquisition 


A straightforward approach to learning new neighbors 1s to 
search actively for nodes with the 4 distribution. A more 
bandwidth-efficient approach, however, is to learn about 
new neighbors, and the liveness of existing neighbors, as 
a side-effect of ordinary lookup traffic. 

Learning through lookups does not necessarily yield 
useful information about existing neighbors or about new 
neighbors with the desired distribution in ID space. For 
example, if the DHT used iterative routing [25] during 
lookups, the original querying node would talk directly to 
each hop of the lookup. Assuming the keys being looked up 


are uniformly distributed, the querying node would com- 
municate with nodes in a uniform distribution rather than a 
+ distribution. 

With recursive routing, on the other hand, intermediate 
hops of a lookup forward the lookup message directly to the 
next hop. This means that nodes communicate only with 
existing neighbors from their routing tables during lookups. 
If each hop of a recursive lookup is acknowledged, then a 
node can check the liveness of a neighbor with each lookup 
it forwards, and the neighbor can piggyback information 
about its own neighbors in the acknowledgment. 

If lookup keys are uniformly distributed and the nodes 
already have routing tables following a small-world distri- 
bution, then each lookup will involve one hop at exponen- 
tially smaller intervals in identifier space. Therefore, a node 
forwards lookups to next-hop nodes that fit 1ts small-world 
distribution. A node can then learn about entries immedi- 
ately following the next-hop nodes in identifier space, en- 
suring that the new neighbors learned also follow this dis- 
tribution. 

In practice lookup keys are not necessarily uniformly 
distributed, and thus Accordion devotes a small amount of 
its bandwidth budget to actively exploring for new neigh- 
bors according to the small-world distribution. 

A DHT can learn even more from lookups if it performs 
parallel lookups, by sending out multiple copies of each 
lookup down different lookup paths. This increases the op- 
portunity to learn new information, while at the same time 
decreasing lookup latency by circumventing potential time- 
outs. Analysis of DHT design techniques show that learn- 
ing extra information from parallel lookups is more effi- 
cient at lowering lookup latencies than checking existing 
neighbor liveness or active exploration [16]. Accordion ad- 
justs the degree of lookup parallelism based on the current 
lookup load to stay within the specified bandwidth budget. 


3.3. Routing State Freshness 


A DHT node must strike a balance between the freshness 
and the size of its routing table. While parallel lookups can 
help mask timeouts caused by stale entries, nodes still need 
to judge the freshness of entries to decide when to evict 
nodes, in order to limit the number of expected lookup 
timeouts. 

Timeouts are expensive as nodes need to wait multiple 
round trip times to declare the lookup message failed be- 
fore re-issuing it to a different neighbor [2, 22]. In order to 
avoid timeouts, most existing DHTs [2, 5, 20, 26] contact 
each neighbor periodically to determine the routing entry’s 
liveness. In other words, a node can control its routing state 
freshness by evicting neighbors from its routing table that 
it has not successfully contacted for some interval. If the 
bandwidth budget were infinite, the node could ping each 
neighbor often to maintain fresh tables of arbitrarily large 
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Figure 1: Cumulative distribution of measured Gnutella node up- 
time [24] compared with a Pareto distribution using a = 0.83 and 
(G = 1560 sec. 


size. However, with a finite bandwidth, a DHT node must 
somehow make a tradeoff between the freshness and the 
size of its routing table. This section describes how to pre- 
dict the freshness of routing table entries so that entries can 
be evicted efficiently. 


3.3.1 Characterizing Freshness 


The freshness of a routing table entry can be characterized 
with p, the probability of a neighbor being alive. The evic- 
tion process deletes a neighbor from the table if the esti- 
mated probability of it being alive is below some thresh- 
Old Pinresn. Therefore, we are interested in finding a value 
fOr Dihresn Such that the total number of lookup hops in- 
cluding timeout retries are minimized. If node lifetimes 
follow a memoryless exponential distribution, p is deter- 
mined only by Atsince, Where Atsince is the time interval 
since the neighbor was last known to be alive. However, 
in real systems, the distribution of node lifetimes is often 
heavy-tailed: nodes that have been alive for a long time are 
more likely to stay alive for an even longer time. In a heavy- 
tailed Pareto distribution, for example, the probability of a 
node dying before time tf is 


Prilifetime < t) =1—- (2) 


where a and are the shape and scale parameters of the 
distribution, respectively. Saroiu et al. measure such a dis- 
tribution in a study of the Gnutella network [24]; in Fig- 
ure 1 we compare their measured Gnutella lifetime dis- 
tribution with a synthetic heavy-tailed Pareto distribution 
(using a = .83 and G = 1560 sec). In a heavy-tailed dis- 
tribution, p is determined by both the time when the node 
joined the network, At gjjye, and At since. We will present our 


estimation Of Pipes, ASSUMINg a Pareto distribution for node 
lifetimes. 

Let Atgjiye be the time for which the neighbor has been 
a member of the DHT, measured at the time it was last 
heard, Atsince seconds ago. The conditional probability of 
a neighbor being alive, given that it had already been alive 
for Atglive Seconds, is 


p = Prilifetime > (Atative + Atsince) | lifetime > Atative) 


DN tiie 


( B ) a Qa 
a Dt ive =F EXE ines as ( ) ( 1 ) 
At oive oF Nigic 


( Bion ik 


Therefore, Atgince = Atative(p7 @ — 1). Since Atgiive 
follows a Pareto distribution, the median lifetime is 2 a B. 


Therefore, within At since = a0 (p,*, — 1) seconds, half 
of the routing table should be evicted with the eviction 
threshold set at Dijresn. If So; 18 the total routing table size, 
the eviction rate is approximately Cie 

Since nodes aim to keep their maintenance traffic be- 
low a certain bandwidth budget, they can only refresh or 
learn about new neighbors at some finite rate determined 
the budget. For example, if a node’s bandwidth budget is 
20 bytes per second, and learning liveness information for 
a single neighbor costs 4 bytes (e.g., the neighbor’s IP ad- 
dress), then at most a node could refresh or learn routing 
table entries for 5 nodes per second. 

Suppose that a node has a bandwidth budget such that it 
can afford to refresh/learn about 6 nodes per second. The 
routing table size sj, at the equilibrium between eviction 
and learning is: 





Stot 
ee = B 
DIN ayes 


es 
=> Stot = 2BAtsince = 2B(22)B(p,, = 1) (2) 


However, some fraction of the table points to dead neigh- 
bors and therefore does not contribute to lowering lookup 
hops. The effective routing table size, then, is s = Sy ° 


Pthresh- 


3.3.2 Choosing the Best Eviction Threshold 


Our goal is to choose a P¢nres, that will minimize the ex- 
pected number of hops for each lookup. We know from 
Section 3.1 that the average number of hops per lookup in 
a static network is O( SET CBOE): under churn, however, 
each hop successfully taken has an extra cost associated 
with it, due to the possibility of forwarding lookups to dead 
neighbors. When each neighbor is alive with probability at 
least Dihresn, the upper bound on the expected number of tri- 
als per successful hop taken is —— (for now, we assume no 
parallelism). Thus, we can approximate the expected num- 
ber of actual hops per lookup, h, by multiplying the number 
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Figure 2: The function h* (Equation 4) with respect to pyhresn, for 
different values of BG and fixed a = 1. h* goes to infinity as 
Dthresh approaches 1. 


of effective lookup hops with the expected number of trials 
needed per effective hop: 


log n log log n 1 
ho ———————_ _ —— 


log S Pthresh 


We then substitute the effective table size s with $ jo¢- Dihreshs 
using Equation 2: 


log n log log n 1 
2g ae sath Tien ee ee 
log(2BB(2@) (Paes, oe 1) : Diiiesh) Pthresh 


The numerator of Equation 3 is constant with respect 
tO Prhresh, and therefore can be ignored for the purposes of 
minimization. It usually takes on the order of a few round- 
trip times to detect lookup timeout and this multiplicative 
timeout penalty can also be ignored. Our task now is to 
choose a Dyhresyn that will minimize: 


1 


hex 





(3) 


= 04) 
= 
log(2BG(2 “ ) (oes 1) Dthresh) * Pthresh 


The minimizing p;pres, depends on the constants (BZ) - 
(2 a ) and a. If pinesn Varied widely given different values of 
BG and a, nodes would constantly need to reassess their es- 
timates of Pynresn USING rough estimates of the current churn 
rate and the bandwidth budget. Fortunately, this is not the 
case. 

Figure 2 plots h* with respect to pypresn, for various val- 
ues of BG and a fixed a. We consider only values of BG 
large enough to allow nodes to maintain a reasonable num- 
ber of neighbors under the given churn rate. For example, 
if nodes have mean lifetimes of 10 seconds (G = 5 sec, 
a = 1), but can afford to refresh/learn one neighbor per 
second, no value of Pinresn Will allow s to be greater than 2. 

Figure 2 shows that as pyres, Increases the expected 
lookup hops decreases due to fewer timeouts; however, as 


Dthresh becomes even larger and approaches 1, the number 
of hops actually increases due to a limited table size. The 
Dthresh that minimizes lookup hops lies somewhere between 
.7 and .9 for all curves. Figure 2 also shows that as BG in- 
creases, the pjnresh that minimizes h* increases as well, but 
only slightly. In fact, for any reasonable value of BG, h* 
varies so little around its true minimum that we can ap- 
proximate the optimal p,pyes, for any value of BG to be 
.9. A similar analysis shows the same results for reason- 
able a values. For the remainder of this paper, we assume 
Dthresh = -9, because even though this may not be precisely 
optimal, it will produce an expected number of hops that is 
nearly minimal in most deployment scenarios. 


The above analysis for Dpresy assumes no lookup par- 
allelism. If lookups are sent down multiple paths concur- 
rently, nodes can use a much smaller value for pyshyesp be- 
cause the probability will be small that all of the next-hop 
messages will timeout. Using a smaller value for pénresn 
leads to a larger effective routing table size, reducing the 
average lookup hop count. Nodes can choose a P snyes, Value 
such that the probability that at least one next-hop message 
will not fail is at least .9. 


3.3.3. Calculating Entry Freshness 


Nodes can use Equation | to calculate p, the probability of a 
neighbor being alive, and then evict entries with p < Phresh. 
Calculating p requires estimates of three values: At gjjye and 
Atsince for the given neighbor, along with the shape pa- 
rameter a of the Pareto distribution. Interestingly, p does 
not depend on the scale parameter (3, which determines the 
median node lifetime in the system. This is counterintu- 
itive; we expect that smaller median node lifetimes (i.e., 
faster churn rates) will decrease p and increase the eviction 
rate. This median lifetime information, however, is implic- 
itly present in the observed values for Atgjjye and Atsince, 
so (3 is not explicitly required to calculate p. 


Equation 1, as stated, still requires some estimate for a, 
which may be difficult to observe and calculate. To simplify 
this task, we define an indicator variable 2 for each routing 
table entry as follows: 


ee ING aie ( 5) 
Atalive ar Nt singe 

Since p = 27%, a monotonically increasing function of 2, 
there exists some 2spe5, Such that any routing table entry 
with 2 < tphresn Will also have ap < Pyhresn. Thus, if nodes 
can estimate the value of 2 nes, Corresponding to Pyhresn, NO 
estimate of a is necessary. All entries with 2 less than 2 jhresy 
will be evicted. Section 4.6 describes how Accordion esti- 
mates an appropriate 7 pres, for the observed churn, and how 
nodes learn Atgjj,e and Atsince for each entry. 
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4 The Accordion Protocol 


Accordion uses consistent hashing [12] in a circular iden- 
tifier space to assign keys to nodes. Accordion borrows 
Chord’s protocols for maintaining a linked list from each 
node to the ones immediately following in ID space 
(Chord’s successor lists and join protocol). An Accordion 
node’s routing table consists of a set of neighbor entries, 
each containing a neighboring node’s IP address and ID. 
An Accordion lookup for a key finds the key’s succes- 
sor: the node whose ID most closely follows the key in ID 
space. When node no starts a query for key k, no looks in 
its routing table for the neighbor n; whose ID most closely 
precedes k, and sends a query packet to n;. That node fol- 
lows the same rule: it forwards the query to the neighbor n 2 
that most closely precedes &. When the query reaches node 
n, and k lies between n; and the n;’s successor, the query 
has finished; n; sends a reply directly back to ng with the 
identity of its successor (the node responsible for k). 


4.1 Bandwidth Budget 


Accordion’s strategy for using the bandwidth budget is to 
use as much bandwidth as possible on lookups by exploring 
multiple paths in parallel [16]. When some bandwidth is 
left over (perhaps due to bursty lookup traffic), Accordion 
uses the rest to explore; that is, to find new routing entries 
according to a small-world distribution. 

This approach works well because parallel lookups serve 
two functions. Parallelism reduces the impact of timeouts 
on lookup latency because one copy of the lookup may pro- 
ceed while other copies wait in timeout. Parallel lookups 
also allow nodes to learn about new nodes and about the 
liveness of existing neighbors, and as such it is better to 
learn as a side-effect of lookups than from explicit probing. 
Section 4.3 explains how Accordion controls the degree of 
lookup parallelism to try to fill the whole budget. 

Accordion must also keep track of how much of the bud- 
get is left over and available for exploration. To control 
the budget, each node maintains an integer variable, 0 gyaii, 
which keeps track of the number of bytes available to the 
node for exploration traffic, based on recent activity. Each 
time the node sends a packet or receives the correspond- 
ing acknowledgment (for any type of traffic), 1t decrements 
bavait by the size of the packet. It does not decrement 6 gygii 
for unsolicited incoming traffic, or for the corresponding 
outgoing acknowledgments. In other words, each packet 
only counts towards the bandwidth budget at one end. Pe- 
riodically, the node increments bay; at the rate of the band- 
width budget. 

The user gives the bandwidth budget in two parts: the av- 
erage desired rate of traffic in bytes per second (7 gyg), and 
the maximum burst size in bytes (Dpy;s¢). Every tine seconds, 
the node increments Dayait DY Tavg « tine (Where tine 18 the 


size of one exploration packet divided by 7 gy). Whenever 
bayail 1S positive, the node sends one exploration packet, ac- 
cording to the algorithm we present in Section 4.4. Nodes 
decrement Obyyqi) down to a minimum of —Dpy;s;. While 
bavail = —Opurst, NOdes immediately stop sending all low 
priority traffic (such as redundant lookup traffic and explo- 
ration traffic). Thus, nodes send no exploration traffic un- 
less the average traffic over the last Dpyrs:/Tavg Seconds has 
been less than rayg. 

The bandwidth budget controls the maintenance traffic 
sent by an Accordion node, but does not give the node di- 
rect control over all incoming and outgoing traffic. For ex- 
ample, a node must acknowledge all traffic sent to it from 
its predecessor regardless of the value of bgyqjj; otherwise, 
its predecessor may think it has failed and the correctness 
of lookups would be compromised. The imbalance between 
a node’s specified budget and its actual incoming and out- 
going traffic is of special concern in scenarios where nodes 
have heterogeneous budgets in the system. To help nodes 
with low budgets avoid excessive incoming traffic from 
nodes with high budgets, an Accordion node biases lookup 
and table exploration traffic toward neighbors with higher 
budgets. Section 4.5 describes the details of this bias. 


4.2 Learning from Lookups 


When an Accordion node forwards a lookup (see Fig- 
ure 4.2), the immediate next-hop node returns an acknow]- 
edgment that includes a set of neighbors from its rout- 
ing table; this acknowledgment allows nodes to learn from 
lookups. The acknowledgment also serves to indicate that 
the next-hop is alive. 

If n, forwards a lookup for key k to n2, n2 returns a 
set of neighbors in the ID range between m2 and k. Ac- 
quiring new entries this way allow nodes to preferentially 
learn about ID spaces close-by to itself, the key characteris- 
tic of a small-world distribution. Additionally, the fact that 
n, forwarded the lookup to 72 indicates that n; does not 
know of any nodes in the ID gap between ng and k, and n2 
is well-situated to fill this gap. 


4.3. Parallel Lookups 


An Accordion node increases the parallelism of lookups it 
initiates and forwards until the point where the lookup traf- 
fic nearly fills the bandwidth budget. An Accordion node 
must adapt the level of parallelism as the underlying lookup 
rate changes, it must avoid forwarding the same lookup 
twice, and it must choose the most effective set of nodes 
to which to forward copies of each lookup. 

A key challenge in Accordion’s parallel lookup design 
is caused by its use of recursive routing. Previous DHTs 
with parallel lookups use iterative routing: the originating 
node sends lookup messages to each hop of the lookup in 
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procedure NEXTHOP(lookup_request q) 
if this node owns q.key then { 
reply to lookup source directly 
return (NULL) 
i 
// use bias to pick best predecessor (Section 4.5) 
nexthop — routetable.BESTPRED(q.key) 
// forward query to next hop 
// and wait for ACK and learning info 
nextreply — nexthop.NEXTHOP(q) 
put nodes of nextreply in routetable 
// find some nodes between this node 
// and the key, and return them 
return (GETNODES(q.lasthop, q.key)) 


procedure GETNODES(src, end) 
s — neighbors between me and end 
// m 18 some constant (e.g., 5) 
if s.SIZE() <<m thenv < s 
else v <— m nodes in s nearest to src w.r.t. latency 
return (v) 


Figure 3: Learning from lookups in Accordion. 


turn [15,20]. Iterative lookups allow the originating node to 
explicitly control the amount of parallelism and the order in 
which paths are explored, since the originating node issues 
all messages related to the lookup. However, Accordion 
uses recursive routing to learn nodes with a small-world 
distribution, and nodes forward lookups directly to the next 
hop. To control recursive parallel lookups, each Accordion 
node independently adjusts its lookup parallelism to stay 
within the bandwidth budget. 


If an Accordion node knew the near-term future rate at 
which it was about to receive lookups to be forwarded, it 
could divide the bandwidth budget by that rate to determine 
the level of parallelism. Since it cannot predict the future, 
Accordion uses an adaptive algorithm to set the level of 
parallelism based on the past lookup rate. Each node main- 
tains a w, “parallelism window” variable that determines 
the number of copies it forwards of each received or ini- 
tiated lookup. A node updates w, every t, seconds, where 
tp = Dpurst/Tavg, Which allows enough time for the band- 
width budget to recover from potential bursts of lookup 
traffic. During each interval of t, seconds, a node keeps 
track of how many unique lookup packets it has origi- 
nated or forwarded, and how many exploration packets it 
has sent. If more exploration packets have been sent than 
the number of lookups that have passed through this node, 
Wp increases by 1. Otherwise, w, decreases by half. This 
additive increase/multiplicative decrease (AIMD) style of 
control ensures a prompt response to w, overestimation or 
sudden changes in the lookup load. Additionally, nodes do 


not increase w, above some maximum value, as determined 
by the maximum burst size, Djyrs;. A node forwards the wp 
copies of a lookup to the w, neighbors whose IDs most 
closely precede the desired key in ID space. 

When a node originates a query, it marks one of the par- 
allel copies with a “primary” flag which gives that copy 
high priority. Intermediate nodes are free to drop non- 
primary copies of a query if they do not have sufficient 
bandwidth to forward the query, or if they have already seen 
a copy of the query in the recent past. If a node receives 
a primary query, it marks one forwarded copy as primary, 
maintaining the invariant that there is always one primary 
copy of a query. Primary lookup packets trace the path a 
non-parallel lookup would have taken, while non-primary 
traffic copies act as optional traffic to decrease timeout la- 
tency and increase information learned. 


4.4 Routing Table Exploration 


When lookup traffic is bursty, Accordion might not be able 
to accurately predict w, for the next time period. As such, 
parallel lookups would not consume the entire bandwidth 
budget during that time period. Accordion uses this leftover 
bandwidth to explore for new neighbors actively. Because 
lookup keys are not necessarily distributed uniformly in 
practice, a node might not be able to learn new entries with 
the correct distribution through lookups alone; explicit ex- 
ploration addresses this problem. The main goal of explo- 
ration is that it be bandwidth-efficient and result in learning 
nodes with the small-world distribution described in Sec- 
tion 3.1. 

For each neighbor x ID-distance away from a node, the 
gap between that neighbor and the next successive entry 
should be proportional to x. A node with identifier a com- 
pares the scaled gaps between successive neighbors n; and 
441 to decide the portion of its routing table most in need 
of exploration. The scaled gap g between neighbors n ; and 
441 IS: 
d(ni, Ni41) 


g= d(a, nj) 


where d(x, y) computes the clockwise distance in the cir- 
cular identifier space between identifiers x and y. When an 
Accordion node sends an exploration query, it sends it to 
the neighbor with the largest scaled gap between it and the 
next neighbor. The result is that the node explores in the 
area of ID space where its routing table is the most sparse 
with respect to the desired distribution. 

An exploration message from node a asks neighbor n ; 
for m neighbor entries between n; and n;41, where m is 
some small constant (e.g., 5). 7; retrieves these entries from 
both its successor list and its routing table. n; uses Vivaldi 
network coordinates [4] to find the m nodes in this gap with 
the lowest predicted network delay to a. If n; returns fewer 
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than ™ entries, node a will not revisit n; again until it has 
explored all other neighbors. 

The above process only approximates a 4 distribution; 
it does not guarantee such a distribution in all cases. Such 
a guarantee would not be flexible enough to allow a full 
routing table when bandwidth is plentiful and churn is low. 
Accordion’s exploration method results in a 4 distribution 
when churn is high, but also achieves nearly full routing 
tables when the bandwidth budget allows. 


4.5 Biasing Traffic to High-Budget Nodes 


Because nodes have no direct control over their incom- 
ing bandwidth, in a network containing nodes with di- 
verse bandwidth budgets we expect that some nodes will 
be forced over-budget by incoming traffic from nodes with 
bigger budgets. Accordion addresses this budgetary imbal- 
ance by biasing lookup and exploration traffic toward nodes 
with higher budgets. Though nodes still do not have direct 
control over their incoming bandwidth, in the absence of 
malicious nodes this bias serves to distribute traffic in pro- 
portion to the bandwidth budgets of nodes. 

When an Accordion node learns about a new neighbor, 
it also learns that neighbor’s bandwidth budget. Traditional 
DHT protocols (e.g., Chord) route lookups greedily to the 
neighbor most closely preceding the key in ID space, be- 
cause that neighbor is expected to have the highest den- 
sity of routing entries near the key. We generalize this idea 
to consider bandwidth budget. Since the density of routing 
entries near the desired ID region increases linearly with 
the node’s bandwidth budget but decreases with the node’s 
distance from that region in ID space, neighbors should 
forward lookup/exploration traffic to the neighbor with the 
best combination of high budget and short distance. 

Suppose a node a decides to send an exploration packet 
to its neighbor n; (with budget 6;), to learn about new en- 
tries in the gap between n , and the following entry no (as 
discussed in Section 4.4). Let x be the distance in identi- 
fier space between n, and the following entry no. Let n; 
(2 = 2,3...) be neighbors preceding n, in the a’s routing 
table, each with a bandwidth budget of b;. In Accordion’s 
traffic biasing scheme, a prefers to send the exploration 
packet to the neighbor n; (2 = 1, 2...) with the largest value 
for the following equation: 


’ d(nj,n1) +2 

where x = d(n 1,70). In the case of making lookup for- 
warding decisions for some key k, x = d(n,,k) and nj is 
the entry immediately precedes k in a’s routing table. For 
each lookup and exploration decision, an Accordion node 
examines a fixed number of candidate neighbors (set to 8 
in our implementation) preceding n, and also ensures that 


Figure 4: A list of contact entries, sorted by increasing 7 values. 
Up arrows indicate events where the neighbor was alive, and down 
arrows indicate the opposite. A node estimates io to be the mini- 
mum 7 such that there are more than 90% (pinresn) live contacts for 
2 > to, and then incorporates 29 into its @inresph eStimate. 


the lookup progresses at least halfway towards the key if 
possible. 

To account for network proximity, Accordion further 
weights the uv; values by the estimated network delay to 
the neighbor based on network coordinates. With this ex- 
tension, a chooses the neighbor with the largest value for 
v, = u;/delay(a,n,). This is similar in spirit to traditional 
proximity routing schemes [7]. 


4.6 Estimating Liveness Probabilities 


In order to avoid timeout delays during lookups, an Ac- 
cordion node must ensure that the neighbors in its routing 
table are likely to be alive. Accordion does this by estimat- 
ing each neighbor’s probability of being alive, and evict- 
ing neighbors judged likely to be dead. For any reason- 
able node lifetime distribution, the probability that a node 
is alive decreases as the amount of time since the node was 
last heard from increases. Accordion attempts to calculate 
this probability explicitly. 

Section 3.3 showed that for a Pareto node lifetime distri- 
bution, nodes should evict all entries whose probability of 
being alive is less than some threshold pyres, so the prob- 
ability of successfully forwarding a lookup is greater than 
.9 given the current lookup parallelism w, (i.e., 1 — (1 — 
Pthresh)’? = 0.9). The value i from Equation 5 indicates the 
probability p of a neighbor being alive. The overall goal of 
Accordion’s node eviction policy is to estimate a value for 
Uthresh, SUCH that nodes evict any neighbor with an associ- 
ated 7 value below 2 jhresn. See Section 3.3 for the definitions 
of 2 and 2phrpesh. 

A node estimates 2spres), aS follows. Each time it contacts 
a neighbor, it records whether the neighbor is alive or dead 
and the neighbor’s current indicator value 7. Periodically, 
a node reassesses its estimation Of 2res, using this list. It 
first sorts all the entries in the list by increasing 2 value, and 
then determines the smallest value 79 such that the fraction 
of entries with an “alive” status and an 2 > 79 18 Dyhresh. The 
node then incorporates 7 into its current estimate of 7 jhresn, 
using an exponentially-weighted moving average. Figure 4 
shows the correct 79 value for a given sorted list of entries. 
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To calculate 2 for each neighbor using Equation 5, nodes 
must know Atgjjye (the time between when the neighbor last 
joined the network and when it was last heard) and At since 
(the time between when it was last heard and now). Each 
node keeps track of its own Atgjj-e based on the time of 
its last join, and includes its own Atgjjye in every packet it 
sends. Nodes learn (Atgjiye, Atsince) information associated 
with neighbors in one of the following three ways: 


e When the node hears from a neighbor directly, it 
records the current local timestamp as tjg5; 1n the rout- 
ing entry for that neighbor, and resets an associated 
Atsince Value to O and sets Atgjjye to the newly-received 
Atalive value. 


e If a node hears information about a new neighbor in- 
directly from another node, it will save the supplied 
Atsince Value in the new routing entry, and set the en- 
try’s tias: Value to the current local timestamp. 


e If a node hears information about an existing neigh- 
bor, it compares the received Atsince value with its 
currently recorded value for that neighbor. A smaller 
received At,jnce indicates fresher information about 
this neighbor, and so the node saves the correspond- 
ing (Atgjive, Atsince) pair for the neighbor in its routing 
table. It also sets tjgs; to the current local timestamp. 


Whenever a node needs to calculate a current value for 
Atsince (either to compare its freshness, to estimate 7, or to 
pass it to a different node), it adds the saved At since value 
and the difference between the current local timestamp and 


Cast . 


5 Evaluation 


This section demonstrates the important properties of 
Accordion through simulation. It shows that Accordion 
matches the performance of existing log n-routing-table 
DHTs when bandwidth is scarce, and the performance of 
large-table DHTs when bandwidth is plentiful under dif- 
ferent lookup workloads. Accordion achieves low latency 
lookups under varying network sizes and churn rates with 
bounded routing table maintenance overhead. Furthermore, 
Accordion’s automatic self-tuning algorithms approach the 
best possible performance/cost tradeoff, and Accordion’s 
performance degrades only modestly when the node life- 
times do not follow the assumed Pareto distribution. Ac- 
cordion stays within its bandwidth budget on average even 
when nodes have heterogeneous bandwidth budgets. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


This evaluation uses an implementation of Accordion in 
p2psim, a publicly-available, discrete-event packet level 


simulator. Existing p2psim implementations of the Chord 
and OneHop DHTs simplified comparing Accordion to 
these protocols. The Chord implementation chooses neigh- 
bors based on their proximity [5,7]. 

For simulations involving networks of less than 1740 
nodes, we use a pairwise latency matrix derived from mea- 
suring the inter-node latencies of 1740 DNS servers using 
the King method [8]. However, because of the limited size 
of this topology and the difficulty involved in obtaining 
a larger measurement set, for simulations involving larger 
networks we assign each node a random 2D synthetic Eu- 
clidean coordinate and derive the network delay between a 
pair of nodes from their corresponding Euclidean distance. 
The average round-trip delay between node pairs in both 
the synthetic and measured delay matrices is 179 ms. Since 
each lookup for a random key starts and terminates at two 
random nodes, the average inter-host latency of the topol- 
ogy serves as a lower bound for the average DHT lookup 
latency. By default, our experiments use a Euclidean topol- 
ogy of 3000 nodes, except when noted. p2psim does not 
simulate link transmission rates or queuing delays. The ex- 
periments involve only key lookups; no data is retrieved. 

Each node alternately leaves and re-joins the network; 
the interval between successive events for each node fol- 
lows a Pareto distribution with median time of | hour (i.e., 
a = 1 and @ = 1800 sec), unless noted. This choice of life- 
time distribution is similar to past studies of peer-to-peer 
networks, as discussed in Section 3.3. Because @ = 1 in 
all simulations involving a Pareto distribution, our imple- 
mentation of Accordion does not use the 2 jpyes,-estimation 
technique presented in Section 4.6, as it is more convenient 
to set 2ihresh = Pthresh = -9 Instead. 

Nodes issue lookups with respect to two different work- 
loads. In the churn intensive workload, each node issues a 
lookup once every 10 minutes, while in the lookup inten- 
sive workload, each node issues a lookup once every 9 sec- 
onds. Experiments use the churn intensive workload unless 
otherwise noted. Each time a node joins, it uses a differ- 
ent IP address and DHT identifier. Each experiment runs 
for four hours of simulated time; statistics are collected 
only during the final half of the experiment and averaged 
over 5 simulation runs. All Accordion configurations set 
Oburst = 100ravg. 


5.2 Comparison Framework 


We evaluate the performance of the protocols using two 
types of metrics, performance and cost, following from the 
performance versus cost framework (PVC) we developed 
in previous work [16]. Though other techniques exist for 
comparing DHT’ under churn [14, 17], PVC naturally al- 
lows us to measure how efficiently protocols achieve their 
performance vs. cost tradeoffs. 

We measure performance as the average lookup latency 
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Figure 5: Accordion’s bandwidth vs. lookup latency tradeoff 
compared to Chord and OneHop, using a 3000-node network and 
a churn intensive workload. Each point represents a particular pa- 
rameter combination for the given protocol. Accordion’s perfor- 
mance matches or improves OneHop’s when bandwidth is plenti- 
ful, and Chord’s when bandwidth is constrained. 


of correct lookups (i.e., lookups for which a correct answer 
is returned), including timeout penalties (three times the 
round-trip time to the dead node). All protocols retry failed 
lookups (i.e., lookups that time out without completing) for 
up to a maximum of four seconds. We do not include the 
latencies of incorrect or failed lookups in this metric, but 
for all experiments of interest these counted for less than 
5% of the total lookups for all protocols. 


We measure cost as the average bandwidth consumed per 
node per alive second (i.e., we divide the total bytes con- 
sumed by the sum of times that each node was alive). The 
size in bytes of each message is counted as 20 bytes for 
headers plus 4 bytes for each node mentioned in the mes- 
sage for Chord and OneHop. Each Accordion node entry is 
counted as 8 bytes due to additional fields on the bandwidth 
budget, node membership time (At gijye), and time since last 
contacted (Atsince) for each node entry. 


For graphs comparing DHTs with many parameters (i.e., 
Chord and OneHop) to Accordion, we use PVC to explore 
the parameter space of Chord and OneHop fully and scat- 
terplot the results. Each point on such a figure shows the 
average lookup latency and bandwidth overhead measured 
for one distinct set of parameter values for those protocols. 
The graphs also have the convex hull segments of the proto- 
cols, which show the best latency/bandwidth tradeoffs pos- 
sible with the protocols, given the many different config- 
urations possible. Accordion, on the other hand, has only 
one parameter, the bandwidth budget, and does not need to 
be explored in this manner. 
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Figure 6: The average routing table size for Chord and Accor- 
dion as a function of the average per-node bandwidth, using a 
3000-node network and a churn intensive workload. The routing 
table sizes for Chord correspond to the optimal parameter combi- 
nations in Figure 5. Accordion’s ability to grow its routing table 
as available bandwidth increases explains why its latency is gen- 
erally lower than Chord’s. 
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Figure 7: Accordion’s lookup latency vs. bandwidth overhead 
tradeoff compared to Chord and OneHop, using a 1024-node net- 
work and a lookup intensive workload. 


5.3. Latency vs. Bandwidth Tradeoff 


A primary goal of the Accordion design is to adapt the 
routing table size to achieve the lowest latency depending 
on bandwidth budget and churn. Figure 5 plots the average 
lookup latency vs. bandwidth overhead tradeoffs of Accor- 
dion, Chord, and OneHop. In this experiment, we varied 
Accordion’s rgyg parameter between 3 and 60 bytes per sec- 
ond. We plot measured actual bandwidth consumption, not 
the configured bandwidth budget, along the x-axis. The z- 
axis values include all traffic: lookups as well as routing 
table maintenance overhead. 
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Figure 8: The lookup latency of Chord, Accordion and One- 
Hop as the number of nodes in the system increases, using a 
churn intensive workload. Accordion uses a bandwidth budget of 
6 bytes/sec, and the parameters of Chord and OneHop are fixed 
to values that minimize lookup latency when consuming 7 and 23 
bytes/node/sec in a 3000-node network, respectively. 


Accordion approximates the lookup latency of the best 
OneHop configuration when the bandwidth budget is large, 
and the latency of the best Chord configuration when band- 
width is small. This is a result of Accordion’s ability to 
adapt its routing table size, as illustrated in Figure 6. On 
the left, when the budget is limited, Accordion’s table size 
is almost as small as Chord’s. As the budgets grows, Accor- 
dion’s routing table also grows, approaching the number of 
live nodes in the system (on average, half of the 3000 nodes 
are alive in the system). 

As the protocols use more bandwidth, Chord cannot in- 
crease its routing table size as quickly as Accordion, even 
when optimally-tuned; instead, a node spends bandwidth 
on maintenance costs for its slowly-growing table. By in- 
creasing the table size more quickly, Accordion reduces the 
number of hops per lookup, and thus the average lookup la- 
tency. 

Because OneHop keeps a complete routing table, all ar- 
rival and departure events must be propagated to all nodes 
in the system. This restriction prevents OneHop from being 
configured to consume very small amounts of bandwidth. 
As OneHop propagates these events more quickly, the rout- 
ing tables are more up-to-date and both the expected hop 
count and timeouts per lookups decrease. Accordion, on the 
other hand, adapts its table size smoothly as its bandwidth 
budget allows, and can consistently maintain a fresher rout- 
ing table, and thus lower latency lookups, than OneHop. 


5.4 Effect of a Different Workload 


The simulations in the previous section featured a workload 
that was churn intensive; that is, the amount of churn in the 
network was high in proportion to the lookup rate. This 
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Figure 9: The average bytes consumed per node by Chord, Ac- 
cordion and OneHop as the number of nodes in the system in- 
creases, from the same set of experiments as Figure 8. 


section evaluates the performance of Chord, OneHop, and 
Accordion under a lookup intensive workload. In this work- 
load, each node issues one lookup every 9 seconds (almost 
70 times more often than in the churn intensive workload), 
while the rate of churn is the same as that in the previous 
section. 


Figure 7 shows the performance results for the three 
protocols. Again, convex hull segments and scatter plots 
characterize the performance of Chord and OneHop, while 
Accordion’s latency/bandwidth curve is derived by vary- 
ing the per-node bandwidth budget. As before, Accordion’s 
performance approximates OneHop’s when bandwidth is 
high. 


In contrast to the churn intensive workload, in the lookup 
intensive workload Accordion can operate at lower lev- 
els of bandwidth consumption than Chord. With a low 
lookup rate as in Figure 5, Chord can be configured with 
a small base (and thus small routing table and more lookup 
hops, accordingly) to achieve low latencies, with relatively 
high lookup latencies. However, with a high lookup rate 
as in Figure 7, using a small base in Chord is not the 
best configuration: it has relatively high lookup latency, 
but also has a large overhead due to the large number of 
forwarded lookups. Because Accordion learns new routing 
entries from lookup traffic, a higher rate of lookups leads 
to a larger per-node routing table, resulting in fewer lookup 
hops and less overhead due to forwarding lookups. Thus, 
Accordion can operate at lower levels of bandwidth than 
Chord because it automatically increases its routing table 
size by learning from the large number of lookups. 


The rest of the evaluation focuses on the churn intensive 
workload, unless otherwise specified. 
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Figure 10: The lookup latency of Chord, Accordion and OneHop 
as median node lifetime increases (and churn decreases), using a 
3000-node network. Accordion uses a bandwidth budget of 24 
bytes/sec, and the parameters of Chord and OneHop are fixed to 
values that minimize lookup latency when consuming 17 and 23 
bytes/node/sec, respectively, with median lifetimes of 3600 sec. 


5.5 Effect of Network Size 


This section investigates the effect of scaling the size of 
the network on the performance of Accordion. Figures 8 
and 9 show the average lookup latency and bandwidth con- 
sumption of Chord, Accordion and OneHop as a function 
of the network size. For Chord and OneHop, we fix the 
protocol parameters to be the optimal settings in a 3000- 
node network (i.e., the parameter combinations that pro- 
duce latency/overhead points lying on the convex hull seg- 
ments) for bandwidth consumptions of 17 bytes/node/sec 
and 23 bytes/node/sec, respectively. For Accordion, we fix 
the bandwidth budget at 24 bytes/sec. With fixed parameter 
settings, Figure 9 shows that both Chord and OneHop incur 
increasing overhead that scales as log n and n respectively, 
where 7 is the size of the network. However, Accordion’s 
fixed bandwidth budget results in predictable overhead con- 
sumption regardless of the network size. Despite using less 
bandwidth than OneHop and the fact that Chord’s band- 
width consumption approaches that of Accordion as the 
network grows, Accordion’s average lookup latency is con- 
sistently lower than that of both Chord and OneHop. 
These figures plot the average bandwidth consumed 
by the protocols, which hides the bandwidth that is con- 
sumed on per-node or burst levels. Because Accordion con- 
trols bandwidth bursts, it keeps individual nodes within 
their bandwidth budgets. OneHop, however, explicitly dis- 
tributes bandwidth unevenly: slice leaders [9] typically use 
7 to 10 times the bandwidth of average nodes. OneHop 
is also more bursty than Accordion; we observe that the 
maximum bandwidth burst observed for OneHop is 1200 
bytes/node/sec in a 3000-node network, more than 10 times 
the maximum burst of Accordion. Thus, OneHop’s band- 
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Figure 11: The average bytes consumed per node by Chord, 
Accordion and OneHop as median node lifetime increases (and 
churn decreases), from the same set of experiments as Figure 10. 


width consumption varies widely and could at any one time 
exceed a node’s desired bandwidth budget, while Accor- 
dion stays closer to its average bandwidth consumption. 


5.6 Effect of Churn 


Previous sections illustrated Accordion’s ability to adapt to 
different bandwidth budgets and network sizes; this section 
evaluates its adaptability to different levels of churn. 

Figures 10 and 11 shows the lookup latency and band- 
width overhead of Chord, Accordion and OneHop as a 
function of median node lifetime. Lower node lifetimes 
correspond to higher churn. Accordion’s bandwidth bud- 
get is constant at 24 bytes per second per node. Chord and 
OneHop uses parameters that achieve the lowest lookup la- 
tency while consuming 17 and 23 bytes per second, respec- 
tively, for a median node lifetime of one hour. While Accor- 
dion maintains fixed bandwidth consumption regardless of 
churn, both Chord and OneHop’s overhead grow inversely 
proportional to median node lifetime (proportional to churn 
rates). Accordion’s average lookup latency increases with 
shorter median node lifetimes, as it maintains a smaller ta- 
ble due to higher eviction rates under high churn. Chord’s 
lookup latency increases due to a larger number of lookup 
timeouts, because of its fixed table stabilization interval. 
Accordion’s lookup latency decreases slightly as the net- 
work becomes more stable, with consistently lower laten- 
cies than both Chord and OneHop. OneHop has unusually 
high lookup latencies under high churn as its optimal set- 
ting for the event aggregation interval with mean node life- 
times of 1 hour is not ideal under higher churn, and as a 
result lookups incur more frequent timeouts due to stale 
routing table entries. 
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Figure 12: Bandwidth versus latency for Accordion and Stat- 
icAccordion, using a 1024-node network and a churn inten- 
sive workload. Accordion tunes itself nearly as well as the best 
exhaustive-search parameter choices for StaticAccordion. 


Parameter 

Exploration interval 
Lookup parallelism w, 
Eviction threshold 2 jpresn 


Range 
2-90 sec 
1,2,4,6 
.6 —.99 





Table 1: StaticAccordion parameters and ranges. 


5.7 Effectiveness of Self-Tuning 


Accordion adapts to the current churn and lookup rate by 
adjusting w, and the frequency of exploration, in order to 
stay within its bandwidth budget. To evaluate the quality of 
the adjustment algorithms, we compare Accordion with a 
simplified version (called StaticAccordion) that uses fixed 
Wp Uthresh and active exploration interval parameters. Sim- 
ulating StaticAccordion with a range of parameters, and 
looking for the best latency vs. bandwidth tradeoffs, indi- 
cates how well Accordion could perform with ideal param- 
eter settings. Table 1 summarizes StaticAccordion’s param- 
eters and the ranges explored. 

Figure 12 plots the latency vs. bandwidth tradeoffs of 
StaticAccordion for various parameter combinations. The 
churn and lookup rates are the same as the scenario in Fig- 
ure 5. The lowest StaticAccordion points, and those far- 
thest to the left, represent the performance Accordion could 
achieve if it self-tuned its parameters optimally. Accordion 
approaches the best static tradeoff points, but has higher 
latencies in general for the same bandwidth consumption. 
This is because Accordion tries to control bandwidth over- 
head, such that it not exceed the maximum-allowed burst 
size if possible (where we let Dpyrs¢ = 1LOO0Trayg). StaticAc- 
cordion, on the other hand, does not attempt to regulate 
its burst size. For example, when the level of lookup par- 
allelism is high, a burst of lookups will generate a large 
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Figure 13: The performance of Accordion on three different node 
lifetime distributions, and of Chord on an exponential distribu- 
tion, using a 3000-node network and a churn intensive workload. 
Though Accordion works best with a Pareto distribution, it still 
outperforms Chord with an exponential node lifetime distribution 
in most cases. 


burst of traffic. However, Accordion will reduce the lookup 
parallelism w, to try to stay with the maximum burst size. 
Therefore, StaticAccordion can keep its lookup parallelism 
constant to achieve lower latencies (by masking more time- 
outs) than Accordion, though the average bandwidth con- 
sumption will be the same in both cases. As such, if con- 
trolling bursty bandwidth is a goal of the DHT application 
developer, Accordion will control node bandwidth more 
consistently than StaticAccordion, without significant ad- 
ditional lookup latency. 


5.8 Lifetime Distribution Assumption 


Accordion’s algorithm for predicting neighbor liveness 
probability assumes a heavy-tailed Pareto distribution of 
node lifetimes (see Sections 3.3 and 4.6). In such a dis- 
tribution, nodes that have been alive a long time are likely 
to remain alive. Accordion exploits this property by pre- 
ferring to keep long-lived nodes in the routing table. If the 
distribution of lifetimes is not what Accordion expects, it 
may make more mistakes about which nodes to keep, and 
thus suffer more lookup timeouts. This section evaluates 
the effect of such mistakes on lookup latency. 

Figure 13 shows the latency/bandwidth tradeoff with 
node lifetime distributions that are uniform and exponen- 
tial. The uniform distribution chooses lifetimes uniformly 
at random between six minutes and nearly two hours, with 
an average of one hour. In this distribution, nodes that have 
been part of the network longer are more likely to fail soon. 
In the exponential distribution, node lifetimes are exponen- 
tially distributed with a mean of one hour; the probability 
of a node being alive does not depend on its join time. 

Figure 13 shows that Accordion’s lookup latencies are 
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Figure 14: Accordion’s bandwidth consumption vs. lookup rate, 
using a 3000-node network and median node lifetimes of one 
hour. All nodes have a bandwidth budget of 6 bytes/sec. Nodes 
stay within the budget until the lookup traffic exceeds that budget. 


higher with uniform and exponential distributions than they 
are with Pareto. However, Accordion still provides lower 
lookup latencies than Chord, except when bandwidth is 
very limited. 


5.9 Bandwidth Control 


An Accordion node does not have direct control over all 
of the network traffic it generates and receives, and thus 
does not always keep within its bandwidth budget. A node 
must always forward primary lookups, and must acknowl- 
edge all exploration packets and lookup requests in order 
to avoid appearing to be dead. This section evaluates how 
much Accordion exceeds its budget. 

Figure 14 plots bandwidth consumed by Accordion as a 
function of lookup traffic rate, when all Accordion nodes 
have a bandwidth budget of 6 bytes/sec. The figure shows 
the median of the per-node averages over the life of the 
experiment, along with the 10” and 90°” percentiles, for 
both incoming and outgoing traffic. When lookup traffic 
is low, nodes achieve exactly 6 bytes/sec. As the rate of 
lookups increases, nodes explore less often and issue fewer 
parallel lookups. Once the lookup rate exceeds one every 
25 seconds there is too much lookup traffic to fit within the 
bandwidth budget. Each lookup packet and its acknowledg- 
ment cost approximately 50 bytes in our simulator, and our 
experiments show that at high lookup rates, lookups take 
nearly 3.6 hops on average (including the direct reply to 
the query source). Thus, for lookup rates higher than 0.04 
lookups per second, we expect lookup traffic to consume 
more than 50 - 3.6 - 0.04 = 7.2 bytes per node per second, 
leading to the observed increase in bandwidth. 

The nodes in Figure 14 all have the same bandwidth 
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Figure 15: Bandwidth consumption of Accordion nodes in a 
3000-network using a churn intensive workload where nodes have 
heterogeneous bandwidth budgets, as a function of the largest 
node’s budget. For each experiment, nodes have budgets uni- 
formly distributed between 2 and the x-value. This figure shows 
the consumption of the nodes with both the minimum and the 
maximum budgets. 


budget. If different nodes have different bandwidth bud- 
gets, it might be the case that nodes with large budgets 
force low-budget nodes to exceed their budgets. Accordion 
addresses this issue by explicitly biasing lookup and ex- 
ploration traffic towards neighbors with high budgets. Fig- 
ure 15 shows the relationship between the spread of bud- 
gets and the actual incoming and outgoing bandwidth in- 
curred by the lowest- and highest-budget nodes. The node 
budgets are uniformly spread over the range [2, x] where x 
is the maximum budget shown on the x-axis of Figure 15. 
Figure 15 shows that the bandwidth used by the lowest- 
budget node grows very slowly with the maximum budget 
in the system; even when there is a factor of 50 difference 
between the highest and lowest budgets, the lowest-budget 
node exceeds its budget only by a factor of 2. The node with 
the maximum budget stays within its budget on average in 
all cases. 


6 Related Work 


Unlike other DHTs, Accordion is not based on a particu- 
lar data structure and as a result it has great freedom in 
choosing the size and content of its routing table. The only 
constraint it has is that the neighbor identifiers adhere to 
the small-world distribution [13]. Accordion has borrowed 
routing table maintenance techniques, lookup techniques, 
and inspiration from a number of DHTs [9-11, 20, 23, 25], 
and shares specific goals with MSPastry, EpiChord, Bam- 
boo, and Symphony. 

Castro et al. [2] present a version of Pastry, MSPastry, 
that self-tunes its stabilization period to adapt to churn and 
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achieve low bandwidth. MSPastry also estimates the cur- 
rent failure rate of nodes, using historical failure observa- 
tions. Accordion shares the goal of automatic tuning, but 
focuses on adjusting its table size as well as adapting the 
rate of maintenance traffic. 

Instead of obtaining new state by explicitly issuing 
lookups for appropriate identifiers, Accordion learns infor- 
mation from the routing tables of its neighbors. This form 
of information propagation is similar to classic epidemic 
algorithms [6]. EpiChord [15] also relies on epidemic prop- 
agation to learn new routing entries. EpiChord uses paral- 
lel iterative lookups, as opposed to the parallel recursive 
lookups of Accordion, and therefore is not able to learn 
from its lookup traffic according to the identifier distribu- 
tion of its routing table. 

Bamboo [22], like Accordion, has a careful routing table 
maintenance strategy that is sensitive to bandwidth-limited 
environments. The authors advocate a fixed-period recov- 
ery algorithm, as opposed to the more traditional method of 
recovering from neighbor failures reactively, to cope with 
high churn. Accordion uses an alternate strategy of actively 
requesting new routing information only when bandwidth 
allows. Bamboo also uses a lookup algorithm that attempts 
to minimize the effect of timeouts, through careful timeout 
tuning. Accordion avoids timeouts by predicting the live- 
ness of neighbors and using parallel lookups. 

Symphony [19] is a DHT protocol that also uses a small- 
world distribution for populating its routing table. While 
Accordion automatically adjusts its table size based on 
a user-specified bandwidth budget and churn, the size of 
Symphony’s routing table is a protocol parameter. Sym- 
phony acquires the desired neighbor entries by explicitly 
looking up identifiers according to a small-world distri- 
bution. Accordion, on the other hand, acquires new en- 
tries by learning from existing neighbors during normal 
lookups and active exploration. Existing evaluations of 
Symphony [19] do not explicitly account for bandwidth 
consumption nor the lookup latency penalty due to time- 
outs. Mercury [1] also employs a small-world distribution 
for choosing neighbor links, but optimizes its tables to han- 
dle scalable range queries rather than single key lookups. 

A number of file-sharing peer-to-peer applications allow 
the user to specify a maximum bandwidth. Gia [3] exploits 
that information to explicitly control the bandwidth usage 
of nodes by using a token-passing scheme to approximate 
flow control. 


7 Conclusion 


We have presented Accordion, a DHT protocol with a 
unique design that automatically adjusts itself to reflect 
current operating environments and a user-specified band- 
width budget. By learning about new routing state oppor- 


tunistically through lookups and active search, and evict- 
ing state based on liveness probability estimates, Accordion 
adapts its routing table size to achieve low lookup latency 
while staying within a user-specified bandwidth budget. 

A self-tuning, bandwidth-efficient protocol such as Ac- 
cordion has several benefits. Users often don’t have the ex- 
pertise to tune every DHT parameter correctly for a given 
operating environment; by providing them with a single, 
intuitive parameter (a bandwidth budget), Accordion shifts 
the burden of tuning from the user to the system. Further- 
more, by remaining flexible in its choice of routing table 
size and content, Accordion can operate efficiently in a 
wide range of operating environments, making it suitable 
for use by developers who do not want to limit their appli- 
cations to a particular network size, churn rate, or lookup 
workload. 

Currently, we are instrumenting DHash [5] to use Accor- 
dion. Our p2psim version of Accordion is available at: 
http://pdos.lcs.mit.edu/p2psim. 
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Abstract 


Despite the increasing degree of multi-homing, path and 
data redundancy, and capacity available in the Internet, to- 
day’s clients experience outage rates of a few percent when 
accessing Web sites. MONET (“Multi-homed Overlay NET- 
work), is a new system that improves client availability to 
Web sites using a combination of link multi-homing and a 
cooperative overlay network of peer proxies to obtain a di- 
verse collection of paths between clients and Web sites. This 
approach creates many potential paths between clients and 
Web sites, requiring a scalable way to selecting a good path. 
MONET solves this problem using a waypoint selection al- 
gorithm, which picks a good small subset of all available 
paths to actively probe. 

MONET runs on FreeBSD, Linux, and Mac OS X, and 
is deployed at six different sites. These installations have 
been running MONET for over one year, serving about fifty 
users on a daily basis. Our analysis of proxy traces shows 
that the proxy network avoids between 60% and 94% of ob- 
served failures, including access link failures, Internet rout- 
ing problems, persistent path congestion, and DNS failures. 
The proxy avoids nearly 100% of failures due to client and 
wide-area network failures, with negligible overhead. 


1 Introduction 


Web clients experience failure rates as high as a few percent 
when attempting to connect to Web sites today. To improve 
this situation, many techniques have been proposed: client- 
side multi-homing, in which the client’s access to the Inter- 
net uses multiple links, deploying and using redundant paths 
in the Internet, server-side multi-homing, and server repli- 
cation. These methods do help, but previous work [10, 7] 
and our results (Section 4) demonstrate that the resulting 
availability, defined as the fraction of time that a service is 
reachable and working, is between 95% and a little over 
99%. To put these numbers in perspective, consider the avail- 
ability figures for the U.S. public telephone system (over 
99.99% [26, 19, 13]) and the emergency telephone service 
(99.994% in 1993 [25]). 

The “1.5-2 nines” of availability of current Internet-based 
systems makes them unattractive for important applications 
such as medical collaborations and certain financial transac- 


tions, both of which often use expensive, dedicated networks 
today in order to provide the required availability. The de- 
sire for high availability is not limited to so-called critical 
applications—any downtime is expensive for businesses that 
conduct transactions over the Internet [41]. Even brief in- 
terruptions lasting more than a few seconds can degrade user 
perception of a site’s performance and lead to substantial rev- 
enue losses. 

We seek to improve the availability of client accesses to 
Web sites by an order of magnitude (one more “nine’’) or 
better. We restrict our attention to the Web to make the prob- 
lem focused and tractable. Despite this narrowed focus, the 
problem remains challenging, because there are many com- 
ponents whose failure can prevent a client from reaching a 
Web site. The client’s access link may be down; the Do- 
main Name System (DNS) may not respond or may have 
incorrect information [17]; misconfigurations [22], conges- 
tion, and routing pathologies [29] might make the network 
path between client and server unavailable; or the server it- 
self or its access network may be down. Many of these fail- 
ures are unpredictable, silent, and have complex root causes. 

We propose MONET (Multi-homed Overlay Network), a 
system that improves Web site availability for clients. Web 
clients use MONET as a standard Web proxy. MONET at- 
tempts to mask failures by obtaining and exploring multiple 
different end-to-end paths for each HyperText Transfer Pro- 
tocol (HTTP) request. To help mask failures at different loca- 
tions in the Internet, MONET finds these paths in three ways: 
(a) link multi-homing; (b) forwarding requests and responses 
via a small overlay network of peer MONET proxies; and (c) 
contacting multiple server replicas. MONET explores paths 
using probes that check the availability of multiple underly- 
ing components. 

MONET’s end-to-end approach recovers from a variety of 
failures of the individual components involved in an HTTP 
request. MONET’s protocols and algorithms detect and re- 
spond to failures within a small number of round-trips, and 
with low overhead, sending only a few additional packets. 
It detects failures regardless of their root cause, providing a 
measure of resilience against not only network-layer faults, 
but also persistent congestion, active attacks, misconfigura- 
tion, DNS outages, and server-side failures. 

MONET uses a waypoint selection algorithm that dynam- 
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ically decides the order in which the many possible paths 
between client and server should be used, and at what time 
to use any given path. The algorithm determines this order- 
ing by maintaining statistics about path success rates and 
connection times through different interfaces and peers. By 
pruning the large space of possible paths to a handful of the 
most promising ones, this algorithm reduces MONET’s over- 
head on the network and on Web sites to tolerable levels. 

This paper describes a version of MONET that has been 
in daily use by over fifty people (a conservative estimate; 
the MONET logs anonymize user activity) at MIT CSAIL 
since Sept. 2003. The CSAIL proxy is multi-homed to three 
different ISPs and uses five other peer proxies at different 
Internet locations. 

Our analysis of trace data collected from the MONET in- 
stallations shows that MONET overcomes at least 60% of 
all outages (Table 3) and nearly al/ non-server failures (Fig- 
ure 10), while imposing little overhead . We found that ac- 
cess link failures, wide-area failures, and server-side fail- 
ures all contributed to the lack of availability and had to 
be masked. While multi-homing a service alone does not 
increase its availability (Figure 11), using MONET in con- 
junction with server multi-homing greatly increases avail- 
ability. This increase arises because MONET reduces client 
and wide-area failures, and because MONET actively seeks 
out multiple paths to multi-homed sites. MONET achieves 
significant (“one to two nines’”’) availability improvements at 
modest cost; for instance, MONET can use a cheap DSL line 
to greatly increase the availability of a site that already uses 
BGP multi-homing. 

These benefits are tempered by some limitations of the 
current system. If the different paths available between a 
proxy and server all share a single point of failure (e.g., 
a particular network link, a misconfigured DNS database, 
etc.), MONET will not mask the failure of that element. The 
current MONET implementation does not mask mid-stream 
failures that might occur in the middle of a TCP connection; 
such failures may be recovered from by issuing appropriate 
HTTP range requests or using transport-layer techniques. 


2 MONET Design 


MONET consists of a set of Web proxies deployed across 
the Internet, which serve as conduits for client connections 
to Web sites. One site might have one or a few proxies, and 
the entire system a handful to a few hundred proxies. 

The goal of MONET is to reduce periods of downtime 
and exceptional delays that lead to a poor user experience. 
The idea is to take advantage of several redundant client to 
server paths, whose failure modes are expected to be mostly 
independent. MONET must therefore address two questions: 


1. How to obtain multiple paths from a client to a site? 
2. Which path(s) to use, and at what times? 


The answers are shaped by three requirements: 
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Figure 1. The MONET environment. Clients (1) contact Web sites via 
a local MONET proxy. That local proxy may be multi-homed with 
multiple local interfaces (2), and may also route requests through remote 
peer proxies (3). Clients wish to communicate with web sites (4), which 
may be themselves multi-homed or spread over multiple machines (5). 
Web sites must be located using DNS (6); DNS servers are typically 
replicated over multiple machines. 


R1 The network overhead introduced by MONET in terms 
of the number of extra packets and bytes must be low. 

R2 The overhead imposed on Web servers in terms of TCP 
connections and data download requests must be low. 

R3 When possible, MONET should improve user- 

perceived latency, by reducing the tail of the latency 
distribution and balancing load on multi-homed links. 

The first two requirements preclude an approach that sim- 

ply attempts concurrent connection requests along all paths 

between a proxy and Web site. 


2.1 Obtaining Multiple Paths 


Each proxy has some of the following paths to a Web site at 
its disposal, as shown in Figure |. The term path refers either 
to a direct Internet path from one IP address to another, or to 
an indirect path that goes through an intermediate node. 


2.1.1  Multi-homed Local Interfaces 


A MONET proxy can obtain Internet access via multiple In- 
ternet Service Providers (ISPs), ideally at least two, and per- 
haps three or four. The proxy can then use a subset of these 
local interfaces, either concurrently or serially, to resolve 
DNS names and to connect to Web sites. The MONET proxy 
is assigned one IP address from each upstream ISP, allowing 
it to direct requests through any chosen provider. This “‘host- 
based” multi-homing approach works particularly well for 
MONET proxies in smaller organizations, providing them 
the benefits of multi-homing without the complexity of BGP 
configuration and management. 

MONET initiates several TCP connections (sending TCP 
SYNs) to the server both to probe and to establish a connec- 
tion over which to request data. The proxy then directs re- 
quests only along a link over which a connection succeeded. 
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Figure 2. The ICP+ protocol probing a path through a peer. The peer 
proxy uses a cached DNS response for the site. After the ICP+ probe, 
the client proxy sends via TCP a request to the peer proxy to fetch the 
object; the peer retrieves this data over the TCP connection that it used 


to probe the site during the first exchange. 


This dual use of the TCP SYN packets reduces network over- 
head, and is an effective tactic for choosing between a set of 
replicated servers [11]. Only one of these connections will 
be used to retrieve data. 


2.1.2 Paths Through Peer Proxies 


An overlay network is a convenient way of obtaining access 
to multiple paths between two end points, allowing many In- 
ternet path failures to be masked [7]. Building upon this ob- 
servation, MONET attempts to find additional paths using an 
overlay network of peer proxies. To let MONET probe the 
availability of these paths, we designed ICP+, a backward- 
compatible extension to the Inter-Cache Protocol (ICP) [38]. 

ICP checks whether an object is in a peer’s cache. [CP+ 
extends this check by optionally asking the peer to probe the 
origin server using a TCP SYN, as described earlier, and re- 
turn the round-trip connection establishment time. The client 
proxy can then request the object via a TCP connection to the 
peer proxy. Figure 2 depicts the operation of ICP+. 

An ICP+ query includes the URL of the object that the 
proxy wants to retrieve through a peer proxy. A peer proxy 
handles ICP+ queries just like requests from its clients, 
but the proxy does not contact other peer proxies in turn. 
MONET proxies handle ICP+ queries as follows: 


1. If the object is cached, then reply immediately. 

2. If an open connection to the server exists, then reply 
with that connection’s establishment RTT. 

3. Else, resolve DNS, perform waypoint selection, ignore 
other peer paths; 
Open a connection to the server; 
Reply with RTT when TCP established. 


The operation of a proxy with one peer proxy is illustrated 


Peer Proxy Client Proxy Web Site 


roxy Probe 


ess proxy Probe Pan 


6) Fetch vial first responder 





Figure 3. The client proxy performs several queries in parallel. When 
the request begins (1), it simultaneously begins DNS resolution (2), and 
contacts peer proxies for the object (3). After DNS resolution has com- 
pleted, the MONET proxy attempts TCP connections (delayed by the 
output of the waypoint selection step) to the remote server via multiple 
local interfaces (4). The remote proxy performs the same operations 
and returns a reply to the client proxy. The MONET proxy retrieves the 


data via the local or indirect path that responded first. 


in Figure 3. This diagram shows one additional benefit of 
performing the ICP+ queries in parallel with sending TCP 
SYNs to the origin server: it eliminates delays that the proxy 
would ordinarily experience waiting for ICP replies. If the 
ICP replies for a cached object are delayed, the client proxy 
might fetch the object directly, which is the correct behavior 
if the origin server is closer than the peer proxy. 


2.1.3. Multi-homed Web Sites 


Web sites are sometimes replicated on distinct hosts, or are 
multi-homed using different links to the Internet. The DNS 
name for a replicated site is often bound to multiple IP ad- 
dresses. MONET considers each address as corresponding to 
a different server machine or Internet path, although portions 
of the paths may be shared (we believe that configurations 
that deliberately violate this assumption are rare). 

Today’s Web clients typically contact only one address 
for a Web site, or they wait between 30 seconds and 13 min- 
utes before contacting subsequent addresses. Because they 
cannot count on clients to quickly fail over, Web site ad- 
ministrators rely on one of two mechanisms to direct clients 
to a working server. Many sites use front-end load distrib- 
utors to direct clients to a host in a cluster. Others answer 
DNS queries with responses that have very low TTL (time to 
live) values, forcing clients to frequently refresh the name- 
to-address mapping for the site. If a server fails, the DNS 
server stops announcing the failed address. MONET masks 
failures on shorter timescales without requiring Web sites to 
set low TTLs in their DNS records. 


2.1.4 Multi-path DNS Resolution 

A MONET proxy performs at least two concurrent DNS re- 
quests (on different local interfaces) to mask DNS failures 
for two reasons. First, DNS servers are—or should be— 
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replicated, so finding multiple paths is easy. Second, sending 
multiple DNS requests does not cause high network over- 
head because DNS lookups are much less frequent than TCP 
connections: in our Web traces, 86% of the connections from 
the deployed MONET proxy to remote servers used a cached 
DNS entry. This number is consistent with other studies of 
DNS and TCP workloads [17], which estimated that overall 
cache hit rates were between 70 and 80%. 

Because some server-side content distribution services re- 
turn DNS responses tailored to a client’s location in the 
network, a MONET proxy performs DNS resolution using 
only its local interfaces. Each peer proxy performs its own 
DNS resolution. This localized resolution helps the MONET 
proxy fetch data from a replica near it. 


2.2 Choosing Paths: Waypoint Selection 


Ifa MONET proxy has @ local links and r single-homed peer 
proxies it can use, and if the site has s IP addresses, then the 
total number of potential paths to the Web site at the proxy’s 
disposal is @- s direct paths plus @-r-s indirect paths. If each 
peer proxy has @ local interfaces of its own, then the number 
of paths increases to ¢ - s direct paths plus @° - r - s indirect 
paths. For even moderate values of @, 7, and s, this number 
is considerable; e.g., when ¢ = 3, r = 10, and s = 2, the 
number of possible paths is 546. When the peer proxies are 
single-homed, this number is 66, still quite large. 

Of course, not all of these paths are truly independent of 
each other, and pairs of paths may actually share significant 
common portions. Each path, however, has something dif- 
ferent from all the other paths in the set. MONET uses way- 
point selection to pick subsets of its paths to probe at differ- 
ent times. 

The waypoint selection algorithm takes the available lo- 
cal interfaces, peer-proxy paths, and target Web site IP ad- 
dresses, and produces an ordered list of these interfaces and 
paths. Each element of this list is preceded by an optional 
delay that specifies the time that should elapse before the 
corresponding path is probed. The proxy attempts to connect 
to the server(s) in the specified order. The waypoint selection 
algorithm seeks to order paths according to their likelihood 
of success, but it must also occasionally attempt to use paths 
that are not the best to determine whether their quality has 
changed. MONET attempts these secondary paths in paral- 
lel with the first path returned by waypoint selection. If the 
measured path connects first, MONET uses it as it would any 
other connection. 

Waypoint selection is superficially similar to classical 
server selection in which a client attempts to pick the best 
server according to some metric. Under waypoint selection, 
however, a client can use its history of connections to a va- 
riety of servers along different paths to infer whether or not 
those paths are likely to be functioning, and what the path 
loss probabilities are. Then, when confronted with a request 
involving a new server, the client can decide which of its 
paths are best suited to retrieve data. 


2.2.1 Which Paths to Probe 


MONET ranks its local links and local link-remote proxy 
pairs using an exponential weighted moving average 
(EWMA) of the success rate (fraction of probes that received 
a response within a timeout period) along each of these paths. 
It breaks ties using average response time. The algorithm 
updates the success rate for a local link a short time after 
sending a TCP SYN or DNS request using that link. Simi- 
larly, [CP+ queries update the statistics for the particular lo- 
cal link-proxy pair through which the query was sent. 

The proxy sends all DNS requests both on the local link 
with the highest success rate and also via a randomly selected 
second local link. The proxy also attempts an additional TCP 
SYN to the site or sends an [CP+ query to a random peer via 
a random link between 1% and 10% of the time to measure 
infrequently used paths. 

In designing MONET’s waypoint selection algorithm, we 
considered only schemes that rank the local links and peer 
proxy paths, regardless of which servers were previously ac- 
cessed along the various paths. Grouping the success rates by 
remote site name or IP prefix might yield additional benefit. 


2.2.2. When to Probe Paths 


To keep overhead small, a MONET proxy should perform 
the next request attempt only when it is likely that each prior 
attempt has failed. The delay between requests on different 
paths must be long enough to ensure this behavior, but short 
enough so that requests are fulfilled without undue delay. 
This delay should adapt to changing network conditions. 

Measurements of round-trip connect times from the oper- 
ational MONET proxy at MIT show that their distribution 1s 
multi-peaked (the “knee” on the CDF, and the peaks in the 
histogram in Figure 4), suggesting that the best delay thresh- 
old is just after one of the peaks. For example, in this figure, 
very few arrivals occur between 0.6 and 3.1 seconds; increas- 
ing the threshold past 0.6 seconds increases delay without 
significantly reducing the chances of a spurious probe. 

We explored two ways of estimating this delay threshold: 

1. k-means clustering. This method identifies the peaks 
in the connect time PDF by clustering connect time samples 
into k clusters, and finding a percentile cutoff just outside 
one of the peaks (clusters). The centroids found by k-means 
with & = 16 are shown as horizontal lines in Figure 4. The 
clustering is relatively insensitive to the value of k. 

This method is computationally expensive, particularly if 
the clustering is recomputed each time a connection attempt 
succeeds or fails. Even when the threshold is only recom- 
puted periodically, the computational load and memory re- 
quirements may exceed what is acceptable for a busy proxy: 
the k-means clustering requires that the proxy maintain a 
large history of previous probes. 

2. rttvar-based scheme. To avoid the cost of the k-means 
scheme, we considered an rttvar scheme inspired by TCP 
retransmission timers. Each delay sample, independent of 
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Figure 4. k-means clustering applied to TCP connect times for 137,000 
connections from one access link on the east coast to sites around the 
world. The CDF shows the cumulative fraction of requests amassed by 


the histogram. 


the server contacted or path used, updates an EWMA es- 
timate of the average delay (rtt) and another EWMA esti- 
mate of the average linear deviation of the delay (rttvar). 
The delay threshold between subsequent requests is set to 
rtt +4. rttvar. 

The rttvar scheme is substantially simpler to calculate 
than k-means clustering, but it may pick a threshold in the 
middle of a “valley” between two peaks in the delay sample 
distribution. In practice, measurements from MONET (e.g., 
the data illustrated in Figure 4) show that rttvar estimates 
an 800 ms delay threshold, while k-means estimates thresh- 
olds of 295 ms (2% false transmission probability), 750 ms 
(1.6%), and 3.2s (1%). A MONET using the 2% k-means es- 
timator would decide that its first connection had failed after 
300 ms instead of 800 ms, reducing the fail-over time for the 
failed connection. We do not believe that this modest latency 
improvement justifies the complexity and increased compu- 
tational and storage requirements of the k-means estimation, 
and so we chose the rttvar scheme for MONET. 


2.3 The Client-MONET Interface 


Clients specify a set of MONET nodes, preferably nodes that 
are close to them in the network, as their Web proxies (one 
proxy is the primary and the rest are backups). The proxy- 
based approach allows MONET to be easily and incremen- 
tally deployed within an organization, and has been essential 
to attracting users and gathering data using live user traffic. 
In addition to ease of deployment, we chose the proxy ap- 
proach because it provides two other significant benefits: 

1. Path information: Because a MONET proxy ob- 
serves what site clients want to contact (such as 
www.example.com), instead of merely seeing a destina- 
tion IP address, it has access to several more paths for the 
waypoint selection algorithm to consider when the site is 
replicated across multiple IP addresses. Moreover, by operat- 


ing at the application layer and resolving the DNS name of a 
site to its IP addresses, MONET its able to mask DNS errors; 
such errors are a non-negligible source of client-perceived 
site outages and long delays [17, 9]. 

2. Access control: Many sites control access to content 
based upon the originating IP address, which is changed by 
using a different local link or by transiting through a remote 
proxy. Early users of MONET were occasionally unable to 
access material in licensed scientific journals, because the 
proxy had redirected their access through a non-licensed IP 
address. The deployed MONET proxy is now configured to 
direct access to 180 licensed web sites through a local inter- 
face. As with the CoDeeN proxies [27], this approach also 
ensures that clients cannot gain unauthorized access to li- 
censed content via MONET. 


2.4 Putting it All Together 


When presented with a client’s request for a URL, MONET 
follows the procedure shown in Figure 5. The MONET proxy 
first determines whether the requested object is cached lo- 
cally. If not, then the proxy checks to see whether the site 
has successfully been contacted recently, and if so, uses an 
open TCP connection to it, if one already exists. ! 

Otherwise, the proxy uses MONET’s waypoint selection 
algorithm to obtain an ordered list of the available paths to 
the site. This list is in priority order, with each element op- 
tionally preceded by a delay. The proxy attempts to retrieve 
the data in the order suggested by this list, probing each path 
after the suggested delay. 

If waypoint selection lists a peer proxy first, the request is 
issued immediately. MONET concurrently resolves the site’s 
DNS name to its corresponding IP addresses to determine 
which paths are available for local interfaces. To mask DNS 
failures, the proxy attempts this resolution using all of its 
local interfaces. 

After resolving the domain name, the proxy sends TCP 
SYN probes from the selected local interfaces. The proxy 
retrieves data from the first probe (SYN or peer-proxy re- 
quest) that responds. The results of the DNS lookups and 
path probes update information about path quality main- 
tained by the waypoint selection algorithm. 

The MONET approach to masking failures operates on 
three different time-scales to balance the need to adapt 
rapidly with the desire for low overhead. The slowest adap- 
tation (days or weeks) involves the deployment of multi- 
homed local links and peer proxies in different routing do- 
mains. Currently, this configuration is updated manually; au- 
tomating it is an important future task. 

The intermediate time scale adaptation, waypoint selec- 
tion, maintains a history of success rates on the different 
paths, allowing MONET to adapt the order of path explo- 
ration on a time-scale of several seconds. 

To respond to failures within a few round-trip times, the 
proxy generally attempts the first two paths returned by way- 
point selection within a few hundred milliseconds, probing 
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Figure 5. Request processing in MONET. 
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Figure 6. The squid configuration 
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the rest of the paths within a few seconds. If this order is 
good, the chances of a successful download via one of the 
probed paths is high, since the probe includes setting up the 
connection to the destination site. 

Once the proxy has established the connection for a re- 
quest, it uses the same path. MONET could mask mid-stream 
failures during large transfers by, for example, issuing an 
HTTP range request to fetch the remaining content, but the 
current implementation does not do so. Typical Web work- 
loads consist of many smaller objects, so mid-stream fail- 
over will not make much difference for most connections. 


3 Implementation 


The MONET proxy is implemented as a set of changes to 
the Squid Web proxy [33] and the pdnsd parallel DNS re- 
solver [24], along with a set of host policy routing configu- 
rations to support explicit multi-homing. MONET runs un- 
der FreeBSD, Linux, and Mac OS X, and should run any 
POSIX-compliant system that provides a way to support ex- 
plicit multi-homing. 

In the deployed system, Web client configurations are 
specified with Javascript that arranges for a suitable backup 
proxy from the specified set to be used if the primary proxy 
fails. As an extra incentive for users to use the MONET 
proxy, one front-end blocks common banner ads and pop-up 
advertisements. Figure 6 shows the Squid configuration. 

Because we wanted to evaluate multiple waypoint selec- 
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Figure 7. The DNS configuration. OdnSd sends queries in parallel to 
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each BIND server, which resolves the query independently. 


tion algorithms, the deployed proxy probes all of its paths 
in parallel without performing waypoint selection. We then 
used subsets of this all-paths data to determine the perfor- 
mance of the waypoint selection algorithms. The currently 
deployed waypoint selection algorithm returns a static list of 
(path, delay) pairs that it chooses based upon the name of the 
destination Web site, to address the access control problems 
mentioned in Section 2.3. 


3.1 Explicit Multi-homing 


The MONET proxy and DNS server explicitly bind to the IP 
address of each physical interface on the machine. MONET 
uses FreeBSD’s ipfw firewall rules or Linux’s policy rout- 
ing to direct packets originating from a particular address 
through the correct upstream link for that interface. 

The MONET proxy communicates with a front-end DNS 
server, pdnsd, running on a non-standard high port. pdnsd 
is a DNS server that does not recursively resolve requests 
on its own, but instead forwards client requests to several 
recursive DNS servers in parallel—in our case, to BIND, 
the Berkeley Internet Name Daemon [5]. An instance of 
BIND runs on each local interface, as shown in Figure 7. 
This configuration resolves each DNS query independently 
on each of the outbound interfaces, so that we can confirm 
during analysis whether the query would have succeeded or 
failed if sent on that interface alone. Each BIND resolves the 
query independently, and rotates through the list of available 
name servers. Because most domains have at least two name 
servers [12], MONET usually copes with the failure of one 
of its links or of a remote DNS server without delay. 


3.2 ICP+ with Connection Setup 


ICP+ adds two new flags to the ICP_QUERY mes- 
sage: ICP_FLAG_SETUP and ICP_FLAG_SETUP_PCONN. 
A query with ICP_FLAG_SETUP requests that the remote 
proxy attempt a TCP connection to the origin server before 
returning an ICP_MISS. Peer caches that do not support 
ICP+—or do not wish to provide ICP+ to that client—simply 
ignore the flag and reply with standard ICP semantics. Squid 
supports a mechanism for occasionally sending ICMP ping 
packets to origin servers, using ICP’s option data field to re- 
turn that ping time in response to an ICP query. ICP+ pig- 
gybacks upon this mechanism to return the measured RTT 
from connection initiation. 

Because it is used for probing network conditions, [CP+ 
uses unreliable UDP datagrams to communicate between 
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Figure 8. The ICP Packet Format. Bold indicates the fields extended to 
support ICP+. Brackets show the contents of the fields for Web proxy 


communication. 


peer proxies. Using UDP avoids mistaking temporary fail- 
ures and packet loss for increased latency, as would happen 
if a reliable transport protocol like TCP were used for the 
probes. To treat local interfaces and peer-proxy paths con- 
sistently, MONET retransmits lost ICP+ messages with the 
same 3-second timer that TCP uses for its initial SYN pack- 
ets. Once a peer has confirmed access to a Web site, the prox- 
ies use TCP to transmit objects between them. 

MONET uses Squid’s persistent connection cache to re- 
duce connection setup overhead. If the originating proxy 
has a persistent connection open to a Web site, it by- 
passes peer selection and directly uses the persistent con- 
nection, on the assumption that in one of the previous se- 
lection attempts, its own connection seemed best. When 
a remote proxy has a persistent connection to the origin 
server, it responds immediately to ICP queries, setting the 
ICP_FLAG_SETUP_PCONN flag, and supplying the RTT 
from when it initially opened the connection. 

Figure 8 shows the ICP packet header with the MONET 
additions in bold. RFC 2187 notes that the sender host 
address is normally zero-filled. ICP+ uses this field and 
the request number to suppress duplicates. A multi-homed 
MONET proxy can transmit multiple ICP+ probes to a peer, 
from each of its local interfaces to each of the peer’s inter- 
faces. On startup, each MONET proxy picks a 32-bit num- 
ber as its sender ID (e.g., a random number or a local inter- 
face address), and uses the same ID when sending via any of 
its interfaces. The (sender ID, request #) tuple uniquely 
identifies each request and allows a peer proxy to not send 
multiple identical requests to a Web server. This mechanism 
provides additional redundancy between proxies without im- 
posing additional server overhead. 

Finally, we note that ICP’s lack of authentication causes 
several known security flaws. The newer UDP-based Hy- 
perText Caching Protocol (HTCP) [37] supports strong au- 
thentication of requests. HT'CP requests also carry request 
attributes such as cookies that may affect whether an object 
can be served from cache or not. Our HTCP-based MONET 
is functionally identical to the ICP-based version. The de- 
ployed system uses the more mature ICP+ implementation. 


3.3. Reducing Server Overhead 


Waypoint selection greatly reduces the number of wasteful 
connection attempts. MONET must also ensure that the few 
remaining connection attempts do not unnecessarily create 
server state. Because modern servers minimize processing of 
SYN packets (to thwart denial-of-service attacks) using tech- 
niques like SYN Cookies [8] and SYN caches [21], MONET 
can send multiple SYN packets without incurring serious 
overhead, as long as exactly one TCP three-way handshake 
completes, since a connection consumes significant server 
resources once the server receives the final ACK in the three- 
way TCP handshake. After opening one connection success- 
fully, MONET closes the remaining probe connections. If 
this close occurs before the kernel sent an ACK for the con- 
nection, the overhead is avoided. We have proposed a simple 
kernel modification that reduce the overhead even further, 
and enables applications to change servers at earlier points 
in the connection attempt [6]; we omit a detailed discussion 
because of space constraints. 


4 Evaluation 


Our experimental evaluation focuses on the number of 
“nines” of availability achieved with and without MONET. 
The number of nines does not capture all aspects of avail- 
ability (such as the rate at which failures occurred and how 
long they lasted), but it does give a good idea of overall avail- 
ability (and downtime) with and without MONET. 

We address the following questions: 

1. To what extent do subsystems such as DNS, access 
links, etc. contribute to failures incurred while attempt- 
ing to access Web sites? 

2. How well does MONET mask failures, what is its over- 
head, and how does it compare against an idealized (but 
high-overhead) scheme that explores all available paths 
concurrently? 

3. What aspects (physical multi-homing, peer proxies, 
etc.) of MONET?’s design contribute to MONET’s ob- 
served improvement in availability? Is MONET useful 
if BGP multi-homing is already used at the client? 

4. How much more of an availability improvement does 
MONET provide if the Web site is replicated? 


4.1 MONET Testbed and Data Collection 


We deployed the MONET proxy at six sites from the RON 
testbed, listed in Table 1. This analysis examines requests 
sourced from two of these proxies, CSAIL and Mazu , both 
of which are physically multi-homed. The CSAIL proxy has 
three peers and uses three local links: 

1. MIT: A 100 Mbits/s link to MIT’s network. MIT’s net- 
work is itself BGP multi-homed to three different up- 
stream ISPs. 

2. Cog: A 100 Mbits/s link from Cogent. 

3. DSL: A 1.5 Mbits/s (downstream), 384 Kbits/s (up- 
stream) DSL link from Speakeasy. 
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Figure 9. A partial AS-level view of the network connections between five of the deployed MONET proxies (the mediaone and CMU proxies are not 
shown). The CSAIL proxy peers with NYU, Utah, and Aros; the Mazu proxy peers with CSAIL, Aros, and NYU. The other sites are not directly 


multi-homed and do not have a significant number of local users; their traces are omitted from the analysis. 


Site Connectivity Times 


CSAIL | 3: 2x100Mb, 1.5Mb DSL | 6 Dec - 27 Jan 2004 
2: T1, 1.5Mb wireless 24 Jan - 4 Feb 2004 





Mazu 

Utah 1 (US university - West) | proxy-only 

Aros 1 (US local ISP - West) proxy only 

NYU 1 (US university - East) proxy-only 

Cable 2: DSL, Cable 22 Sep - 14 Oct 2004 


Table 1. The sites at which the MONET proxy was deployed. Mazu’s 
wireless connection uses a commercial wireless provider. The cable mo- 


dem site was operational for one year, but was monitored only briefly. 





Request type Count 
Client objects fetched | 2.1M 

Cache misses 1.3M 

Client bytes fetched 28.5 GBytes 
Cache bytes missed 27.5 GBytes 
TCP Connections 616,536 
Web Sessions 137,341 
DNS lookups 82,957 


Table 2. CSAIL proxy traffic statistics. 


The Mazu proxy uses two different physical access links: 
a 1.5 Mbits/s T1 link from Genuity, and a 1.5 Mbits/s wire- 
less link from Towerstream. Figure 9 shows the Autonomous 
Systems (AS) that interconnect our deployed proxies. 

The CSAIL proxy has the largest client base, serving 
about fifty different IP addresses every day. It has been run- 
ning since April 2003; this evaluation focuses on data col- 
lected during a six-week period from December 6, 2003 un- 
til January 27, 2004. Analysis of a second one-month period 
from Sep-Oct 2004 showed results similar to those presented 
here. Table 2 shows the traffic statistics for the CSAIL proxy. 

The MONET proxies record the following events: 

1. Request time: The time at which the client (or peer) re- 
quest arrived at the proxy, and, if the request was served, 
the time at which the HTTP response was sent to the re- 


quester. For uncached objects, the proxy also maintains 
records of the following three events. 

2. DNS resolution duration: The time at which the proxy 
made a request to pdnsd. For uncached DNS re- 
sponses, the time at which DNS requests were sent on 
each local link, and the times at which the correspond- 
ing responses were received (if at all). 

3. TCP connect duration: The time at which TCP SYN 
packets were sent on each local link and the times at 
which either the TCP connect () call completed, or 
a TCP connection reset (RST) packet was received. 

4. ICP+ duration: The time at which the proxy sent an 
ICP+ message to a peer proxy, the time at which it was 
received by the peer proxy, and the time at which the 
ICP+ response returned. 

In our experiments, when the proxy receives a request for 
an object from a Web site, it attempts to contact the Web site 
using all of its local interfaces and all of its peer proxies. The 
proxy records the time at which the original request was re- 
ceived and the times at which the connection establishment 
steps occurred using each of the local interfaces and peer 
proxies. Because the proxy uses all of its interfaces concur- 
rently, the later analysis can examine the performance of a 
proxy that used only a subset of the interfaces. The analy- 
sis then simulates the effects of different waypoint selection 
algorithms by introducing various delays before additional 
interfaces are used. 

We make a few observations about the data collected from 
the MONET proxies: 

Caching effects: 37% of valid objects were served from 
the cache, saving about 3.5% of the requested bytes. As in 
previous studies, a few large transfers dominated the proxy’s 
byte-count, while the majority of the sessions consisted of 
smaller requests. These cache hits reduce user-perceived de- 
lays, but do not mask many outages: numerous pages either 
required server re-validation, or included uncached objects. 

Sessions: We primarily examine the success or failure of 
a session, defined as the first request to a particular server 
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for a Web site after 60 seconds or more of inactivity.”). An- 
alyzing failures in terms of sessions rather than connections 
avoids a significant bias—an unreachable server generates 
only a single failed request, but a successful connection gen- 
erates a stream of subsequent requests, which would give a 
false sense of higher availability. The proxy also uses persis- 
tent connections to fetch multiple objects from the same Web 
server, which reduces the total number of TCP connections. 
The proxy attempted 616,437 connections to external Web 
sites over 137,341 sessions. 

Excluded objects: The following requests were excluded 
from analysis: Web sites within MIT, cached objects, ac- 
cesses to unqualified hostnames or non-existent domain 
names (NXDOMAIN), access to subscription-based Web 
sites for which the proxy performs non-standard handling, 
and accesses to ten Web sites that consistently exhibited 
anomalous DNS or other behavior.? Excluding NXDO- 
MAIN requests ignores some classes of misconfiguration- 
based DNS failures. Because internal network failures at the 
proxy site prevent users’ requests from reaching the proxy, 
the analysis missed network failures that coincided with 
client failures (e.g., power failures). 

We do not claim that the performance of these five In- 
ternet links at MIT and Mazu represents that of a “typi- 
cal” Internet-connected site. In fact, MONET would likely 
be used in much worse situations than those we studied to 
group a Set of affordable low-quality links into a highly reli- 
able system. These measurements do, however, represent an 
interesting range of link reliability, quality, and bandwidth, 
and suggest that MONET would likely benefit many com- 
mon network configurations. 


4.2 Characterizing Failures 


The failures observed by MONET fall into five categories, 
listed below. We were able to precisely determine the cate- 
gory for each of the 5,201 failures listed in Table 3 because 
the links connecting the CSAIL proxy (from which the bulk 
of our traces are gathered) never all failed at the same time. 
The categories of observed failures are: 

1. DNS: The DNS servers for the domain were unreach- 
able or down. The originating proxy contacted multiple 
peer proxies, and no local links or peers could resolve 
the domain. 

2. Site RST: The site was reachable because a proxy saw 
at least one TCP RST from a server for the site being 
contacted, but no connection succeeded on any local in- 
terface, and no peer proxy was able to retrieve the data. 
TCP RST packets indicate that the server was unable to 
accept the TCP connection. 

3. Site unreachable: The site was unreachable from mul- 
tiple vantage points. The originating proxy contacted at 
least two peer proxies with at least two packets each, 
but none elicited a response from the site. 

4. Client Access: One or more of the originating proxy’s 
access links did not work for resolving DNS names, es- 


CSAIL Mazu 
137,612 sessions 9,945 sessions 
Failure Type | MIT Cog DSL | T1 Wi 





DNS 1 

Site RST 2 

Site Unreach 21 
Client Access 5 
Wide-area 13 
Availability 99.6% 99.7% 97% | 99.7% 99.6% 


Table 3. Observed failures on five Internet links at two sites. The DNS, 


RST and Unreach rows represent per-site characteristics and are there- 


fore the same for each link at a given proxy. 


tablishing a TCP session to a server for the Web site, or 
for contacting any of the peer proxies. 

5. Wide-area: A link at the originating proxy was work- 
ing, but the proxy could not use that link either to per- 
form DNS resolution or to contact a server for the de- 
sired Web site. Other links and proxies could resolve 
and contact the site, suggesting that the failure was not 
at either the client access link or the server. 


4.2.1 DNS and Site Failures 


After filtering out ten sites with persistent DNS misconfigu- 
rations, each proxy observed only one total DNS failure. In 
both failures, all servers for the domain were on the same 
LAN. Because DNS resolvers already fail-over after a time- 
out, MONET’s primary benefit is reducing long DNS-related 
delays. 

The 173 site failures in Table 3 show times when no proxy 
could reach the site but could reach other proxies and other 
sites. If the proxy received TCP RSTs from the failed site, the 
server host or program was at fault, not the network. Roughly 
20% of the identified site failures sent RSTs to the CSAIL 
proxy, and 10% sent RSTs to Mazu . 

Because of peer proxy restarts and crashes, 8.2% of ses- 
sions at the CSAIL proxy never contacted a peer proxy. This 
analysis thus underestimates the benefits from the overlay, 
and undercounts the number of site failures by a small mar- 
gin. We expect to miss about 8.2% (18) of the 223 site fail- 
ures. In 6.3% (14) instances, MONET could not reach any 
peers or the site. In our later analysis, most of these instances 
are probably incorrectly identified as MONET failures in- 
stead of unreachable sites. Supporting this conclusion, the 
proxies observed RSTs from three of the servers in these 
instances of “MONET failures,’ similar to the 20% RST 
rate with the identified server failures. We believe, therefore, 
there were no instances in which the proxies were unable to 
reach a functioning site—not surprising, given the number 
and quality of links involved. 

To determine whether this analysis correctly identified 
failed sites, we re-checked the availability of the unavailable 
sites two weeks after the first data collection period. 40% of 
failed sites were still unreachable after two weeks. Many of 
the observed failures were probably attempts to contact per- 
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Figure 10. MONET performance at CSAIL. MONET with waypoint 
selection is nearly as effective as using all paths concurrently, but with 
only 10% overhead. The MIT+Cogent+DSL and MIT+ICP peers lines 


use the paths concurrently without waypoint selection delays. 


manently failed or non-existent sites. 

To better understand how MONET could overcome fail- 
ures that prevent a client from reaching properly function- 
ing sites, the rest of this analysis excludes positively iden- 
tified server-side failures. To put these numbers in perspec- 
tive, Section 4.2.1 examines the (site failure-included) per- 
formance of MONET to both all sites, and to a more reliable 
subset of replicated sites. 


4.2.2 Client access link failures 


Most links other than the DSL line displayed good 
availability—near 99.9%. Such high link availability 1s ex- 
pected in the environments we measured; for example, MIT 
(one of the CSAIL proxy’s upstream links) is itself con- 
nected to the Internet to three upstream ISPs. The remain- 
ing unavailability occurred despite the relatively high avail- 
ability of the links themselves; BGP multi-homing does not 
provide an end-to-end solution to failures or problems that 
occur in the middle of the network or close to the server. 

We observed one ten-hour failure of the Mazu wireless 
link during two weeks of monitoring, but it occurred from 
9:45pm until 7:45am when little traffic was being replayed 
through the proxy. The DSL link experienced one 14-hour 
failure and numerous smaller failures over several months. 

We also measured the “global” availability of each link 
by constantly probing whether or not the link could reach 
any of the 13 root nameservers. The availability of the links 
when measured in this fashion is very close to the availability 
measured through MONET (see [6] for details). 


4.3 How Well does MONET Work? 


The CSAIL proxy has provided uninterrupted service 
through 20 major network outages over a 12-month period.* 
One of our most notable results was the ability of a cheap 
DSL line to improve the availability of the MIT network con- 
nection by over an order of magnitude, which we discuss be- 
low. 

Much of the following analysis concentrates on the ef- 
fect that MONET has on long delays and failures. To see the 


overall effects of the proxy, we examine the cumulative dis- 
tribution of requests whose DNS resolution and SYN ACK 
were received in a certain amount of time, omitting posi- 
tively identified server failures. Figure 10 shows the “avail- 
ability” CDFs for MONET and its constituent links at the 
CSAIL proxy, produced by calculating the fraction of ses- 
sions that successfully connected within the time specified 
by the x-coordinate. This graph and those that follow are 
in log-scale. The y-axis for the graphs starts near the 90th 
percentile of connections. The top line, “All concurrently,” 
shows availability when using all paths concurrently, which 
the proxy performed to gather trace data. A waypoint algo- 
rithm simulator picks the order in which MONET’s way- 
point selection algorithm uses these links, and examines the 
performance of combinations of the constituent links and 
peer proxies. MONET’s waypoint selection algorithm (Sec- 
tion 2.2) rapidly approaches the “All concurrently” line, and 
outperforms all of the individual links. 

MONET has two effects on availability. First, it reduces 
exceptional delays. For example, on the Cogent link in Fig- 
ure 10, 2% of the HTTP sessions require more than 3 seconds 
to complete DNS resolution and a TCP connect (). Com- 
bining the MIT link with the Cogent link (which 1s already 
one of MIT’s upstream ISPs) provides only a small improve- 
ment, because packets leaving MIT for many destinations 
already travel via Cogent. When these links are augmented 
with a DSL line, however, only 1% of sessions fail to connect 
within three seconds. The improvements in the 1-3 seconds 
range are primarily gained by avoiding transient congestion 
and brief glitches. 

The second effect MONET has is improving availability 
in the face of more persistent failures. Overall, MONET im- 
proves availability due to to non-server failures by at least 
an order of magnitude (i.e., by at least one “nine’’). The 
“MIT+ICP peers” curve in Figure 10 shows that adding re- 
mote proxies to a high-uptime link (MIT) can create a more 
robust system by allowing application-level path selection 
using existing path diversity. A proxy can realize similar 
availability benefits by augmenting its primary link with a 
slower and less reliable DSL line (““MIT+Cogent+DSL’). Ifa 
site’s primary link is already extremely good, the peer proxy 
solution increases availability without requiring additional 
network connectivity, and without periodically directing re- 
quests via a much slower DSL line. The benefits of using 
MONET without local link redundancy will, of course, be 
limited by the overall availability of the local link. For exam- 
ple, “MIT+ICP peers” achieves 99.92% availability, nearly 
three times better than the MIT link alone. 


4.3.1 Overhead 


MONET’s waypoint selection algorithm nearly matches the 
performance of “All concurrently,” but adds only 10% more 
SYNs and 5% more ICP+ packets than a client without 
MONET. The average Web request (retrieving a single ob- 
ject) handled by our proxy required about 18 packets, so this 
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additional overhead comes to about 7% of the total packet 
load, and is a negligible addition to the byte count. The added 
packets are small—TCP SYN packets are 40 bytes, and the 
ICP+ query packets are on average around 100 bytes. The 
mean Web object downloaded through the MIT proxy was 
13 kilobytes. The extra SYN and ICP+ packets added by 
MONET therefore amount to an extra nine bytes per object 
on average. 

The simulation of the waypoint selection algorithm chose 
a random link to use either 5% or 10% of the time. The 
benefit of more frequent link probes was at most a 100-200 
ms savings in the amount of time it took to find an alter- 
nate path when the first path MONET attempted to use had 
failed—and oftentimes, there was little benefit at all. These 
latency reductions do not appear to justify the correspond- 
ing increase in overhead. A better algorithm might find a 
better ordering of links for fail-over (e.g., by discovering 
links whose behavior appears uncorrelated), but because fail- 
ures are relatively unpredictable, we believe that overcoming 
transient failures is best done by attempting several alternate 
links. Waypoint selection avoids links and peers that fail for 
longer than a few seconds, but does not improve latency in 
the shorter ranges. 

Because of remote proxy failures, random path selection 
performed poorly. We also simulated MONET using a static 
retransmit timer instead of using the rt tvar-derived value. 
With careful tuning for each proxy, the static value could 
provide good performance with low overhead, but could not 
adapt to changing conditions over time. 

MONET also introduces overhead from additional DNS 
lookups. As noted in Section 2.2.2, we believe a MONET 
with multiple local Internet connections should always send 
at least two DNS queries. Because DNS queries are fre- 
quently cached, the overhead is small—the MONET proxy 
performed 82,957 DNS lookups to serve 2.1 million objects. 
The mean packet size for the proxy’s DNS queries was 334 
bytes. Assuming that the average DNS lookup requires 1.3 
packets in each direction [17], duplicating all DNS requests 
would have added 34 megabytes of traffic over 1.5 months, 
or 0.1% of the 27.5 gigabytes served by the proxy. Given 
that between 15 and 27% of queries to the root nameservers 
are junk queries [17], it is unlikely that the wide deployment 
of MONET-like techniques would have a negative impact on 
the DNS infrastructure, particularly since a shared MONET 
proxy helps aggregate individual lookups through caching. 


4.3.2 How well could MONET do? 


The top two lines in Figure 10 show the performance of all 
paths (“All concurrently”) and MONET’s waypoint selec- 
tion, respectively. At timescales of 1-2 seconds, the scheme 
that uses all paths out-performs MONET, because a transient 
loss or delay forces MONET to wait a few round-trip times 
before attempting a second connection. Before this time, 
MONET approximates the performance of its best link; by 1 
second, MONET approaches the performance of using two 


links concurrently. 

At longer durations of two to three seconds, MONET 
comes very close to the performance of all-paths. A part 
of the difference between these algorithms arises from mis- 
predictions by the waypoint algorithm, and a part probably 
arises from a conservative choice in our waypoint prediction 
simulator. The simulator takes the “all paths” data as input, 
knowing, for instance, that a particular connection attempt 
took three seconds to complete. The simulator conservatively 
assumes that the same connection attempt one second later 
would also take three seconds to complete, when in reality it 
would probably be shorter if the problem were transient. 


4.4 Server Failures and Replicated Sites 


MONET still improves availability, though less dramatically, 
in the face of site failures. MONET is more effective at im- 
proving availability to replicated or multi-homed sites than to 
single-homed sites. The leftmost graph in Figure 11 shows 
the performance of the “all paths” testing with server fail- 
ures included. This graph includes requests to non-existent 
servers that could never succeed—the 40% of servers that 
were still unreachable after two weeks—and represents a 
lower bound on MONET’s benefits. 

Replicated Web sites, in contrast, generally represent a 
sample of more available, and presumably well-managed, 
sites. This category of sites is an imperfect approximation 
of highly available sites—at least one of the popular multi- 
homed sites in our trace exhibited recurring server failures— 
but as the data illustrated in Figure 11 shows, these sites 
do exhibit generally higher availability than the average site. 
The replicated services we measured typically used combi- 
nations of clustering, BGP multi-homing, and low-TTL DNS 
redirection to direct clients to functioning servers.° 

23,092 (17%) of the sessions we observed went to Web 
sites that advertised multiple IP addresses. Web sessions to 
these multiple-address sites are dominated by Content Deliv- 
ery Networks (CDNs) and large content providers. For ex- 
ample, Akamai, Speedera, the New York Times, and CNN 
account for 53% of the sessions. 

Intriguingly, a single link’s access to the multiply an- 
nounced subset of sites is not appreciably more reliable than 
accesses to all sites (Figure 11, right). The MIT connection 
achieved 99.4% reachability to all sites, and 99.5% to the 
multi-homed site subset. When augmented with peer prox- 
ies, the MIT connection achieved 99.8% availability. Using 
all local interfaces, MONET achieved 99.92%, and reached 
99.93% after just six seconds when using both its local inter- 
faces and peer proxies. 

MONET?’s reduction of network failures 1s more appar- 
ent when communicating with replicated sites. The im- 
proved performance in accessing these sites shows that 
MONET’s use of multiple server addresses is effective, and 
that MONET’s techniques complement CDN-like replica- 
tion to further improve availability. 

The foregoing analysis counted as replicated all sites that 
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Figure 11. HTTP session success, including server failures, through the CSAIL proxy to all servers (left) and only multi-homed servers (right). The 


success rate of the base links is unchanged, but MONETs effectiveness is enhanced when contacting multi-homed services. 


advertised multiple IP addresses. We assigned sites to a con- 
tent provider by a breadth-first traversal of the graph link- 
ing hostnames to IP addresses, creating clusters of hosted 
sites. We manually identified the content provider for the 
largest clusters and created regular expressions to match 
other likely hosts within the same provider. These heuristics 
identified 1,649 distinct IP addresses belonging to 38 differ- 
ent providers. While this method will not wrongly assign a 
request to a content provider, it is not guaranteed to find all 
of the requests sent to a particular provider. 


4.5 Discussion and Limitations 


MONET masked numerous major failures at the borders of 
its host networks and in the wide-area. In the cable mo- 
dem deployment, its ability to balance load between mul- 
tiple access links provided appreciable performance gains. 
MONET’s benefits are, however, subject to several limita- 
tions, some fundamental and some tied to the current imple- 
mentation: 

Site failures: Two power failures at the CSAIL proxy cre- 
ated failures that MONET could not overcome.® Improve- 
ments provided by the proxy are bounded by the limitations 
of its environment, which may represent a more significant 
obstacle than the network in some deployments. 

Probes do not always determine success: A failed Inter- 
net2 router near MIT’s border began dropping most packets 
larger than 400 bytes. Because MONET uses small (~ 60 
byte) SYN packets to probe paths, the proxy was ineffec- 
tive against this bizarre failure. While MONET’s probes are 
more “end-to-end” than the checks provided by other sys- 
tems, there are failures that could be specifically crafted to 
defeat a MONET-like system. A higher-level progress check 
that monitored whether or not data was still flowing on an 
HTTP connection could provide resilience to some of these 
failures and to mid-stream failures by re-issuing the HTTP 
request if necessary. Such solutions must avoid undesirable 
side-effects such as re-issuing a credit card purchase. 


Software failures. Several Web sites could never be 
reached directly, but could always be contacted through a re- 
mote proxy. These sites sent invalid DNS responses that were 
accepted by the BIND 8 name server running on the remote 
proxies, but that were discarded by the BIND 9 nameserver 
on the multi-homed proxies. While these anomalies were 
rare, affecting only two of the Web sites accessed through 
the MIT proxy, they show some benefits from having diver- 
sity in software implementations in addition to diversity in 
physical and network paths. 

Download times. Initial connection latency is a critical 
factor for interactive Web sessions. Total download time, 
however, is more important for large transfers. Earlier studies 
suggest that connection latency is effective in server selec- 
tion [11], but there is no guarantee that a successful connec- 
tion indicates a low-loss path. We briefly tested whether this 
held true for the MONET proxies. A client on the CSAIL 
proxy fetched one of 12,181 URLs through two randomly 
chosen paths at a time to compare their download times, re- 
peating this process 240,000 times over 36 days. The SYN 
response time correctly predicted the full HTTP transfer 
83.5% of the time. The objects fetched were a random sam- 
ple from the static objects downloaded by users of our proxy. 


5 Related Work 


Benefits from path choice. The RON [7], Detour [31] and 
Akarouting [23] studies demonstrated that providing clients 
with a choice of paths to the server increases both pefor- 
mance and reliability. The RON study found that single-hop 
overlay routing provided most of the benefits achievable by 
overlay routing. The recent SOSR work expanded upon these 
findings, showing that selecting just four random intermedi- 
aries provided excellent reliability with low overhead [15]. 
The SOSR study focused on failures lasting between 30 sec- 
onds to six minutes; the MONET results suggest that the 
SOSR results also apply at shorter time-scales. 

Akella et al. found that multi-homing two local links us- 
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ing route control can improve latency by about 25% [2]. 
The improvements are insensitive to the exact route con- 
trol mechanism and measurement algorithms [4]. These re- 
sults complement our findings: MONET focuses primarily 
on strategies for achieving the reliability benefits of multi- 
homing (the worst 5 percent of responses), while these stud- 
ies focus on latency improvements. 

Their more recent study of five days of pings between 68 
Internet nodes found that most paths have an availability of 
around 99.9% [3]. These numbers are consistent with our es- 
timates of link failure rates; the remainder of our breakdown 
analyzes the contribution of other sources of failure and ex- 
tends this analysis to a much wider set of hosts. 

Commercial products like Stonesoft’s “Multi-Link Tech- 
nology” send multiple TCP SYNs to servers to multi-home 
clients without BGP [36]. RadWare’s “LinkProof” pings a 
small set of external addresses to monitor connectivity on 
each link, failing over if a link appears down [14]. These 
systems, and others, can help balance load across multiple 
links [16] 

The Smart Clients approach downloads mobile code 
to clients, providing flexible and effective server selec- 
tion. [40]. MONET achieves many of the same reliability 
benefits without changes to name resolution and without 
mobile code. 


Content Delivery Networks (CDNs) such as Akamai [1] 
and CoDeen [27] use DNS, server redirects, and client proxy 
configuration to redirect clients to intermediate nodes, which 
cache content for quicker access. CDNs deliver replicated 
popular content and are particularly effective in the face 
of flash crowds [34, 35], but, without additional reliability 
mechanisms like those discussed in this paper, are not as ef- 
fective against network disruptions to un-cached content and 
access link failures. In fact, our results showed that MONET 
can improve the performance of CDN-hosted sites. 

CoDNS [28] masks DNS lookup delays by proxying 
DNS requests through peers. When CoDNS does not hear 
a DNS response from its local nameserver within a short 
static timeout (200 to 500ms, typically), the CoDNS resolver 
forwards the query to a peer node. When a majority of recent 
requests get resolved through a peer node, CoDNS instead 
immediately sends all queries both locally and through the 
peer. 


Multi-homing Techniques. BGP-based techniques recover 
only from link failures, and require a few minutes to do 
so [20]. BGP’s route aggregation suppresses the announce- 
ment of failures within an aggregate, financial and techni- 
cal requirements preclude many small clients from using it. 
These limitations are partly addressed by traffic control sys- 
tems and higher-layer multi-homing techniques. 
RouteScience [30] and SockEye [32] use end-to-end mea- 
surements to select outbound routes for networks with mul- 


tiple BGP-speaking Internet links. To control the inbound 
link, the following systems change the IP address from 
which traffic originates, forcing traffic to return to one ma- 
chine augmented with multiple Internet connections or to 
a specific overlay node. SOSR, Detour, and NATRON [39] 
all interpose a NAT on outbound traffic; MONET uses an 
application-layer proxy. While NAT is more general, the 
MONET proxy provides more information and is easier 
to partially deploy (Section 2.3). All of these approaches 
change the outbound IP address in some fairly intrusive way. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper presented MONET, a Web proxy system to im- 
prove the end-to-end client-perceived availability of accesses 
to Web sites. MONET masks several kinds of failures that 
prevent clients from connecting to Web sites, including ac- 
cess link failures, Internet routing failures, DNS failures, and 
a subset of server-side failures. MONET masks these failures 
by obtaining and exploring multiple paths between the proxy 
and Web sites, considering paths via its multi-homed local 
links, via peer MONET proxies, and to multiple server IP 
addresses. MONET incorporates a waypoint selection algo- 
rithm that allows a proxy to explore these different paths with 
little overhead, while also achieving quick failure recovery, 
usually within a few round-trip times. 

In contrast to approaches that improve a specific com- 
ponent of the end-to-end path from Web client to server, 
MONET incorporates simple, reusable failure-masking tech- 
niques that overcome failures in many different components. 

We deployed a single-proxy multi-homed MONET two 
years ago. The version of the system described in this pa- 
per using multiple proxies has been operational for over 18 
months, and has been in daily use by a user community of at 
least fifty users. The MONET code is publicly available. 

Our experimental analysis of traces from a real-world 
MONET deployment show that MONET corrected nearly 
all observed failures where the server (or the server access 
network) itself had not failed. MONET’s simple waypoint 
selection algorithm performs almost as well as an “omni- 
scient’ scheme that sends requests on all available interfaces. 
In practice, for a modest overhead of 0.1% (bytes) and 6% 
(packets), we find that between 60% and 94% of all observed 
failures can be eliminated (on the different measured phys- 
ical links), and the “number of nines” of non-server-failed 
availability can be improved by one to two nines. 

Our experience with MONET suggests that Web access 
availability can be improved by an order of magnitude or 
more using an inexpensive and relatively low speed link (e.g., 
a DSL link), or using a few other peer proxies. The tech- 
niques incorporated in MONET demonstrate that the cost of 
high Web access availability (three to four “nines’”’) need not 
be daunting. 

We believe that MONET’s end-to-end approach addresses 
all the reasons for service unavailability and our experi- 
mental results show that these failures are maskable, except 
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for server failures themselves. With MONET in place, the 
main remaining barrier to “five nines” or better availability 
is server-side failure resilience. 
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Abstract 


Network file systems offer a powerful, transparent inter- 
face for accessing remote data. Unfortunately, in current 
network file systems like NFS, clients fetch data from a 
central file server, inherently limiting the system’s ability 
to scale to many clients. While recent distributed (peer-to- 
peer) systems have managed to eliminate this scalability 
bottleneck, they are often exceedingly complex and pro- 
vide non-standard models for administration and account- 
ability. We present Shark, a novel system that retains the 
best of both worlds—the scalability of distributed systems 
with the simplicity of central servers. 

Shark is a distributed file system designed for large- 
scale, wide-area deployment, while also providing a drop- 
in replacement for local-area file systems. Shark intro- 
duces a novel cooperative-caching mechanism, in which 
mutually-distrustful clients can exploit each others’ file 
caches to reduce load on an origin file server. Using a dis- 
tributed index, Shark clients find nearby copies of data, 
even when files originate from different servers. Perfor- 
mance results show that Shark can greatly reduce server 
load and improve client latency for read-heavy workloads 
both in the wide and local areas, while still remaining 
competitive for single clients in the local area. Thus, 
Shark enables modestly-provisioned file servers to scale 
to hundreds of read-mostly clients while retaining tradi- 
tional usability, consistency, security, and accountability. 


1 Introduction 


Users of distributed computing environments often launch 
similar processes on hundreds of machines nearly simul- 
taneously. Running jobs in such an environment can 
be significantly more complicated, both because of data- 
staging concerns and the increased difficulty of debug- 
ging. Batch-oriented tools, such as Condor [9], can pro- 
vide I/O transparency to help distribute CPU-intensive ap- 
plications. However, these tools are ill-suited to tasks 
like distributed web hosting and network measurement, in 
which software needs low-level control of network func- 
tions and resource allocation. An alternative is frequently 
seen on network test-beds such as RON [2] and Planet- 
Lab [24]: users replicate their programs, along with some 


minimal execution environment, on every machine before 
launching a distributed application. 

Replicating execution environments has a number of 
drawbacks. First, it wastes resources, particularly band- 
width. Popular file synchronization tools do not optimize 
for network locality, and they can push many copies of 
the same file across slow network links. Moreover, in a 
shared environment, multiple users will inevitably copy 
the exact same files, such as popular OS add-on packages 
with language interpreters or shared libraries. Second, 
replicating run-time environments requires hard state, a 
scarce resource in a shared test-bed. Programs need suf- 
ficient disk space, yet idle environments continue to con- 
sume disk space, in part because the owners are loathe 
to consume the bandwidth and effort required for redis- 
tribution. Third, replicated run-time environments differ 
significantly from an application’s development environ- 
ment, in part to conserve bandwidth and disk space. For 
instance, users usually distribute only stripped binaries, 
not source or development tools, making it difficult to de- 
bug running processes in a distributed system. 

Shark is a network file system specifically designed 
to support widely distributed applications. Rather than 
manually replicate program files, users can place a dis- 
tributed application and its entire run-time environment 
in an exported file system, and simply execute the pro- 
gram directly from the file system on all nodes. In a 
chrooted environment such as PlanetLab, users can even 
make /usr/local a symbolic link to a Shark file sys- 
tem, thereby trivially making all local software available 
on all test-bed machines. 

Of course, the big challenge faced by Shark is scala- 
bility. With a normal network file system, if hundreds 
of clients suddenly execute a large, 4OMB C++ program 
from a file server, the server quickly saturates its network 
uplink and delivers unacceptable performance. Shark, 
however, scales to large numbers of clients through a 
locality-aware cooperative cache. When reading an un- 
cached file, a Shark client avoids transferring the file or 
even chunks of the file from the server, if the same data 
can be fetched from another, preferably nearby, client. For 
world-readable files, clients will even download nearby 
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cached copies of identical files—or even file chunks— 
originating from different servers. 

Shark leverages a locality-aware, peer-to-peer distri- 
buted index [10] to coordinate client caching. Shark 
clients form self-organizing clusters of well-connected 
machines. When multiple clients attempt to read identical 
data, these clients locate nearby replicas and stripe down- 
loads from each other in parallel. Thus, even modestly- 
provisioned file servers can scale to hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of clients making mostly read accesses. 

There have been serverless, peer-to-peer file systems 
capable of scaling to large numbers of clients, notably 
Ivy [23]. Unfortunately, these systems have highly non- 
standard models for administration, accountability, and 
consistency. For example, Ivy spreads hard state over 
multiple machines, chosen based on file system data struc- 
ture hashes. This leaves no single entity ultimately re- 
sponsible for the persistence of a given file. Moreover, 
peer-to-peer file systems are typically noticeably slower 
than conventional network file systems. Thus, in both ac- 
countability and performance they do not provide a substi- 
tute for conventional file systems. Shark, by contrast, ex- 
ports a traditional file-system interface, is compatible with 
existing backup and restore procedures, provides compet- 
itive performance on the local area network, and yet easily 
scales to many clients in the wide area. 

For workloads with no read sharing between users, 
Shark offers performance that is competitive with tradi- 
tional network file systems. However, for shared read- 
heavy workloads in the wide area, Shark greatly reduces 
server load and improves client latency. Compared to both 
NFSv3 [6] and SFS [21], a secure network file system, 
Shark can reduce server bandwidth usage by nearly an or- 
der of magnitude and can provide a 4x-6x improvement 
for client latency for reading large files, as shown by both 
local-area experiments on Emulab wide-area experiments 
on the PlanetLab test-bed. 

By providing scalability, efficiency, and security, Shark 
enables network file systems to be employed in environ- 
ments where they were previously impractical. Yet Shark 
retains their attractive API, semantics, and portability: 
Shark interacts with the local host using an existing net- 
work file system protocol (NFSv3) and runs in user space. 

The remainder of this paper in organized as follows. 
Section 2 details the design of Shark: its file-system com- 
ponents, caching and security protocols, and distributed 
index operations. Section 3 describes its implementation, 
and Section 4 evaluates Shark’s performance. Section 5 
discusses related work, and Section 6 concludes. 


2 Shark Design 


Shark’s design incorporates a number of key ideas aimed 
at reducing the load on the server and improving client- 
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Figure 1: Shark System Overview. A client machine si- 
multaneously acts as a client (to handle local application 
file system accesses), as a proxy (to serve cached data to 
other clients), and as a node (within the distributed in- 
dex overlay). In a real deployment, there may be multiple 
file servers that each host separate file systems, and each 
client may access multiple file systems. For simplicity, 
however, we show a single file server. 


perceived latencies. Shark enables clients to securely 
mount remote file systems and efficiently access them. 
When aclient reads a particular file first, it fetches the data 
from the file server. Upon retrieving the file, the client 
caches it and registers itself as a replica proxy (or proxy 
for short) for the “chunks” of the file in the distributed in- 
dex. Subsequently, when another client attempts to access 
the file, it discovers proxies for the file chunks by query- 
ing the distributed index. The client then establishes a se- 
cure channel to multiple such proxies and downloads the 
file chunks in parallel. (Note that the client and the proxy 
are mutually distrustful.) Upon fetching these chunks, the 
client registers itself also as a proxy for these chunks. 
Figure 1 provides an overview of the Shark system. 
First, when a client attempts to read a file, it queries its 
file server for the file’s attributes and some opaque tokens 
(Step 1 as shown). One token identifies the contents of 
the whole file, while other tokens each identify a partic- 
ular chunk of the file. A Shark server divides a file into 
chunks by running a Rabin fingerprint algorithm on the 
file [22]. This technique splits a file along specially cho- 
sen boundaries in such a way that preserves data common- 
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alities across files, for example, between file versions or 
when concatenating files. 

Next, a client attempts to discover replica proxies for 
the particular file via Shark’s distributed index (Step 2). 
Shark clients organize themselves into a key/value in- 
dexing infrastructure, built atop a peer-to-peer structured 
routing overlay [10]. For now, we can visualize this layer 
as exposing two operations, put and get: A client exe- 
cutes put to declare that it has something; get returns the 
list of clients who have something. A Shark client uses its 
tokens to derive indexing keys that serve as inputs to these 
operations. It uses this distributed index to register itself 
and to find other nearby proxies caching a file chunk. 

Finally, a client connects to several of these proxies, 
and it requests various chunks of data from each proxy in 
parallel (Step 3). Note, however, that clients themselves 
are mutually distrustful, so Shark must provide various 
mechanisms to guarantee secure data sharing: (1) Data 
should be encrypted to preserve confidentiality and should 
be decrypted only by those with appropriate read permis- 
sions. (2) A malicious proxy should not be able to break 
data integrity by modifying content without a client de- 
tecting the change. (3) A client should not be able to 
download large amounts of even encrypted data without 
proper read authorization. 

Shark uses the opaque tokens generated by the file 
server in several ways to handle these security issues. 
(1) The tokens serve as a shared secret (between client 
and proxy) with which to derive symmetric cryptographic 
keys for transmitting data from proxy to client. (2) The 
client can verify the integrity of retrieved data, as the to- 
ken acts to bind the file contents to a specific verifiable 
value. (3) A client can “prove” knowledge of the token 
to a proxy and thus establish read permissions for the file. 
Note that the indexing keys used as input to the distributed 
index are only derived from the token; they do not in fact 
expose the token’s value and thus otherwise destroy its 
usefulness as a shared secret. 

Shark allows clients to share common data segments on 
a sub-file granularity. As a file server provides the tokens 
naming individual file chunks, clients can share data at the 
granularity of chunks as opposed to whole files. 

In fact, Shark provides cross-file-system sharing when 
tokens are derived solely from file contents. Consider 
the case when users attempt to mount /usr/local (for 
the same Operating System) using different file servers. 
Most of the files in these directories are identical and even 
when the file versions are different, many of the chunks 
are identical. Thus, even when distinct subsets of clients 
access different file servers to retrieve tokens, one can still 
act as a proxy for the other to transmit the data. 

In this section, we first describe the Shark file server 
(Section 2.1), then discuss the file consistency provided 


by Shark (2.2). Section 2.3 describes Shark’s cooperative 
caching, its cryptographic operations, and client-proxy 
protocols. Finally, we present Shark’s chunking algorithm 
(2.4) and its distributed index (2.5) in more depth. 


2.1 Shark file servers 


Shark names file systems using self-certifying pathnames, 
as in SFS [21]. These pathnames explicitly specify all 
information necessary to securely communicate with re- 
mote servers. Every Shark file system is accessible under 
a pathname of the form: 


/shark/Qserver, pubkey 


A Shark server exports local file systems to remote clients 
by acting as an NES loop-back client. A Shark client pro- 
vides access to a remote file system by automounting re- 
quested directories [21]. This allows a client-side Shark 
NES loop-back server to provide unmodified applications 
with seamless access to remote Shark file systems. Un- 
like NFS, however, all communication with the file server 
is sent over a secure channel, as the self-certifying path- 
name includes sufficient information to establish a secure 
channel. 

System administrators manage a Shark server identi- 
cally to an NFS server. They can perform backups, man- 
age access controls with little difference. They can config- 
ure the machine to taste, enforce various policies, perform 
security audits etc. with existing tools. Thus, Shark pro- 
vides system administrators with a familiar environment 
and thus can be deployed painlessly. 


2.2 File consistency 


Shark uses two network file system techniques to improve 
read performance and decrease server load: leases [11] 
and AFS-style whole-file caching [14]. When a user at- 
tempts to read any portion of a file, the client first checks 
its disk cache. If the file is not already cached or the 
cached copy is not up to date, the client fetches a new 
version from Shark (either from the cooperative cache or 
directly from the file server). 

Whenever a client makes a read RPC to the file server, 
it gets a read lease on that particular file. This lease cor- 
responds to a commitment from the server to notify the 
client of any modifications to the file within the lease’s 
duration. Shark uses a default lease duration of five min- 
utes. Thus, if a user attempts to reads from a file—and 
if the file is cached, its lease is not expired, and no server 
notification (or callback) has been received—the read suc- 
ceeds immediately using the cached copy. 

If the lease has already expired when the user attempts 
to read the file, the client contacts the file server for fresh 
file attributes. The attributes, which include file permis- 
sions, mode, size, etc., also provide the file’s modification 
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Figure 2: Shark GETTOK RPC 


and inode change times. If these times are the same as the 
cached copy, no further action is necessary: the cached 
copy is fresh and the client renews its lease. Otherwise, 
the client needs to fetch a new version from Shark. 

While these techniques reduce unnecessary data trans- 
fers when files have not been modified, each client needs 
to refetch the entire file after any modification from the 
server. Thus, large numbers of clients for a particular 
file system may overload the server and offer poor per- 
formance. Two techniques alleviate the problem: Shark 
fetches only modified chunks of a file, while its cooper- 
ative caching allows clients to fetch data from each other 
instead of from the server. 

While Shark attempts to handle reads within its cooper- 
ative cache, all writes are sent to the origin server. When 
any type of modification occurs, the server must invalidate 
all unexpired leases, update file attributes, recompute its 
file token, and update its chunk tokens and boundaries. 

We note that a reader can get a mix of old and new file 
data if a file is modified while the reader is fetching file 
attributes and tokens from the server. (This condition can 
occur when fetching file tokens requires multiple RPCs, 
as described next.) However, this behavior is no different 
from NES, but it could be changes using AFS-style whole- 
file overwrites [14]. 


2.3 Cooperative caching 


File reads in Shark make use of one RPC procedure not in 
the NFS protocol, GETTOK, as shown in Figure 2. 

GETTOK supplies a file handle, offset, and count as 
arguments, just as in a READ RPC. However, instead of 
returning the actual file data, it returns the file’s attributes, 
the file token, and a vector of chunk descriptions. Each 
chunk description identifies a specific extent of the file by 
offset and size, and includes a chunk token for that extent. 
The server will only return up to 1,024 chunk descriptions 
in one GETTOK call; the client must issue multiple calls 
for larger files. 


The file attributes returned by GETTOK include suffi- 
cient information to determine if a local cached copy is 
up-to-date (as discussed). The tokens allow a client (1) to 
discover current proxies for the data, (2) to demonstrate 
read permission for the data to proxies, and (3) to verify 
the integrity of data retrieved from proxies. First, let us 
specify how Shark’s various tokens and keys are derived. 


Content-based naming. Shark names content with 
cryptographic hash operations, as given in Table 1. 

A file token is a 160-bit value generated by a crypto- 
graphic hash of the file’s contents F’ and some optional 
per-file randomness r that a server may use as a key for 
each file (discussed later): 


Tr = tok(F) = HMAC,(F) 


Throughout our design, HMAC is a keyed hash func- 
tion [4], which we instantiate with SHA-1. We assume 
that SHA-1 acts as a collision-resistant hash function, 
which implies that an adversary cannot find an alternate 
input pair that yields the same T°! 

The chunk token T’r, ina chunk description is also com- 
puted in the same manner, but only uses the particular 
chunk of data (and optional randomness) as an input to 
SHA-1, instead of the entire file fF’. As file and chunk to- 
kens play similar roles in the system, we use 7’ to refer to 
either type of token indiscriminately. 

The indexing key I used in Shark’s distributed index 
is simply computed by HMAC7r(I). We key the HMAC 
function with T’ and include a special character | to signify 
indexing. More specifically, [7 refers to the indexing key 
for file F’, and Jp. for chunk F;. 

The use of such server-selected randomness r ensures 
that an adversary cannot guess file contents, given only 
I. Otherwise, if the file is small or stylized, an adversary 


'While our current implementation uses SHA-1, we could similarly 
instantiate HMAC with SHA-256 for greater security. 
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Description 


Generated by... 


Only known by ... 





F File Server and approved readers 
F; ath file chunk Chunking algorithm Parties with access to F’ 
- Server-specific randomness | r = PRNG() or r = 0 Parties with access to F’ 
T File/chunk token tok(F’) = HMAC,(F’) Parties with access to F’/F; 
LE, Ac, Ap Special constants System-wide parameters Public 
I Indexing key HMAC r (I) Public 
rO.TP Session nonces ro, rp = PRNG() Parties exchanging P/F; 
Autho Client authentication token | HMACr(Ac,C,P,rc,rp) | Parties exchanging F’/F; 
Authp Proxy authentication token | HMACr(Ap, P, P,rp,rc) | Parties exchanging F/F; 
Ke Encryption key HMAC?r(E, C, P, rc, rp) Parties exchanging F’/F; 


Table 1: Notation used for Shark values 


may be able to perform an offline brute-force attack by 
enumerating all possibilities. 

On the flip-side, omitting this randomness enables 
cross-file-system sharing, as its content-based naming can 
be made independent of the file server. That is, when 
r 1s omitted and replaced by a string of Os, the distri- 
buted indexing key is dependent only on the contents of 
F: Ip = HMACuHmaco(r)(l). Cross-file-system shar- 
ing can improve client performance and server scalability 
when nearby clients use different servers. Thus, the sys- 
tem allows one to trade-off additional security guarantees 
with potential performance improvements. By default, we 
omit this randomness for world-readable files, although 
configuration options can override this behavior. 


The cooperative-caching read protocol. We now spec- 
ify in detail the cooperative-caching protocol used by 
Shark. The main goals of the protocol are to reduce the 
load on the server and to improve client-perceived laten- 
cies. To this end, a client tries to download chunks of a 
file from multiple proxies in parallel. At a high level, a 
client first fetches the tokens for the chunks that comprise 
a file. It then contacts nearby proxies holding each chunk 
(if such proxies exists) and downloads them accordingly. 
If no other proxy is caching a particular chunk of interest, 
the client falls back on the server for that chunk. 

The client sends a GETTOK RPC to the server and 
fetches the whole-file token, the chunk tokens, and the 
file’s attributes. It then checks its cache to determine 
whether it has a fresh local copy of the file. If not, the 
client runs the following cooperative read protocol. 

The client always attempts to fetch & chunks in parallel. 
We can visualize the client as spawning & threads, with 
each thread responsible for fetching its assigned chunk. 
Each thread is assigned a random chunk F; from the list 
of needed chunks. The thread attempts to discover nearby 
proxies caching that chunk by querying the distributed in- 
dex using the primitive get(Ip7, = HMACr,, (I)). If this 


Our implementation is structured using asynchronous events and 
callbacks within a single process, we use the term “thread” here only 
for explanatory clarity. 


get request fails to find a proxy or does not find one within 
a specified time, the client fetches the chunk from the 
server. After downloading the entire chunk, the client an- 
nounces itself in the distributed index as a proxy for F;. 

If the get request returns several proxies for chunk F;, 
the client chooses one with minimal latency and estab- 
lishes a secure channel with the proxy, as described later. 
If the security protocol fails (perhaps due to a malicious 
proxy), the connection to the proxy fails, or a newly spec- 
ified time is exceeded, the thread chooses another proxy 
from which to download chunk F;. Upon downloading 
F, the client verifies its integrity by checking whether 
Tr, = tok(F;). If the client fails to successfully down- 
load Ff; from any proxy after a fixed number of attempts, 
it falls back onto the origin file server. 


Reusing proxy connections. While a client is down- 
loading a chunk from a proxy, it attempts to reuse the con- 
nection to the proxy by negotiating for other chunks. The 
client picks @ random chunks still needed. It computes 
the corresponding a indexing keys and sends these to the 
proxy. The proxy responds with those a chunks, among 
the a requested, that it already has. If a = 0, the proxy re- 
sponds instead with @ keys corresponding to chunks that 
it does have. The client, upon downloading the current 
chunk, selects a new chunk from among those negotiated 
(i.e., needed by the client and known to the proxy). The 
client then proves read permissions on the new chunk and 
begins fetching the new chunk. If no such chunks can be 
negotiated, the client terminates the connection. 


Client-proxy interactions. We now describe the secure 
communication mechanisms between clients and proxies 
that ensure confidentiality and authorization. We already 
described how clients achieve data integrity by verifying 
the contents of files/chunks by their tokens. 

To prevent adversaries from passively reading or ac- 
tively modifying content while in transmission, the client 
and proxy first derive a symmetric encryption key K g¢ be- 
fore transmitting a chunk. As the token T’p, already serves 
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Client Proxy 


Auth, Th, 
Auth, , zz (F.) 


Figure 3: Shark session establishment protocol 


as a Shared secret for chunk F;, the parties can simply use 
it to generate this key. 

Figure 3 shows the protocol by which Shark clients es- 
tablish a secure session. First, the parties exchange fresh, 
random 20-byte nonces ro and rp upon initiating a con- 
nection. For each chunk to be sent over the connection, 
the client must signal the proxy which token 7’r, to use, 
but it can do so without exposing information to eaves- 
droppers or malicious proxies by simply sending Jp, in 
the clear. Using these nonces and knowledge of T’r,, each 
party computes authentication tokens as follows: 


Authco 
Auth p 


HMACT,,. (Ac, C, P, TC, rp) 
HMACr,,. (Ap, ip. C, TP, rc) 


The Authc token proves to the proxy that the client actu- 
ally has the corresponding chunk token T’r, and thus read 
permissions on the chunk. Upon verifying Autho, the 
proxy replies with Authp and the chunk F; after apply- 
ing F to it. 

In our current implementation, F is instantiated by 
a symmetric block encryption function, followed by an 
MAC covering the ciphertext. However, we note that 
Authp already serves as a MAC for the content, and thus 
this additional MAC is not strictly needed. > The sym- 
metric encryption key Kg for F is derived in a similar 
manner as before: 


KE 


= HMAC?7,. (E,C,P,rc,rp) 
An additional MAC key can be similarly derived by re- 
placing the special character E with M. Shark’s use of 
fresh nonces ensure that these derived authentication to- 
kens and keys cannot be replayed for subsequent requests. 
Upon deriving this symmetric key Kg, the proxy en- 
crypts the data within a chunk using 128-bit AES in 
counter mode (AES-CTR). Per each 16-byte AES block, 


>The results of Krawczyk [15] speaking on the generic security con- 
cerns of “authentication-md-encrypt” are not really relevant here, as we 
already expose the raw output of our MAC via Ip, and thus implicitly 
assume that HMAC does not leak any information about its contents. 
Thus, the inclusion of Auth p does not introduce any additional data 
confidentiality concerns. 


we use the block’s offset within the chunk/file as its 
counter. 

The proxy protocol has READ and READDIR RPCs 
similar to NFS, except they specify the indexing key I 
and Authc to name a file (which is server independent), 
in place of a file handle. Thus, after establishing a con- 
nection, the client begins issuing read RPCs to the proxy; 
the client decrypts any data it receives in response using 
Kg and the proper counter (offset). 

While this block encryption prevents a client without 
Tr, from decrypting the data, one may be concerned if 
some unauthorized client can download a large number of 
encrypted blocks, in the hopes of either learning K g later 
or performing some offline attack. The proxy’s explicit 
check of Authc prevents this. Similarly, the verifiable 
Authp prevents a malicious party that does not hold F; 
from registering itself under the public pf, and then wast- 
ing the client’s bandwidth by sending invalid blocks (that 
later will fail hash verification). 

Thus, Shark provides strong data integrity guarantees to 
the client and authorization guarantees to the proxy, even 
in the face of malicious participants. 


2.4 Exploiting file commonalities 


We describe the chunking method by which Shark can 
leverage file commonalities. This method (used by 
LBES [22]) avoids a sensitivity to file-length changes by 
setting chunk boundaries, or breakpoints, based on file 
contents, rather than on offset position. If breakpoints 
were selected only by offset—for instance, by breaking 
a file into aligned 16KB chunks—a single byte added to 
the front of a file would change all breakpoints and thus 
all chunk tokens. 

To divide a file into chunks, we examine every over- 
lapping 48-byte region, and if the low-order 14 bits of 
the region’s Rabin fingerprint [25] equals some globally- 
chosen value, the region constitutes a breakpoint. As- 
suming random data, the expected chunk size is therefore 
2'4 — 16KB. To prevent pathological cases (such as long 
strings of 0), the algorithm uses a minimum chunk size of 
2KB and maximum size of 64KB. Therefore, modifica- 
tions within a chunk will minimize changes to the break- 
points: either only the chunk will change, one chunk will 
split into two, or two chunks will merge into one. 

Content-based chunking enables Shark to exploit file 
commonalities: Even if proxies were reading different 
versions of the same file or different files altogether, a 
client can discover and download common data chunks, 
as long as they share the same chunk token (and no server- 
specific randomness). As the fingerprint value is global, 
this chunking commonality also persists across multiple 
file systems. 
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2.5 Distributed indexing 


Shark seeks to enable data sharing both between files on 
the same file system that contain identical data chunks 
across different file systems. This functionality is not sup- 
ported by the simple server-based approach of indexing 
clients, whereby the file server stores and returns informa- 
tion on which clients are caching which chunks. Thus, we 
use a global distributed index for all Shark clients, even 
those accessing different Shark file systems. 

Shark uses a structured routing overlay [33, 26, 29, 37, 
19] to build its distributed index. The system maps opaque 
keys onto nodes by hashing their value onto a semantic- 
free identifier (ID) space; nodes are assigned identifiers 
in the same ID space. It allows scalable key lookup (in 
O(log(n)) overlay hops for n-node systems), reorganizes 
itself upon network membership changes, and provides 
robust behavior against failure. 

While many routing overlays optimize routes along the 
underlay, most are designed as part of distributed hash ta- 
bles to store immutable data. In contrast, Shark stores 
only small references about which clients are caching 
what data: It seeks to allow clients to locate copies of 
data, not merely to find network efficient routes through 
the overlay. In order to achieve such functionality, Shark 
uses Coral [10] as its distributed index. 


System overview. Coral exposes two main protocols: 
put and get. A Shark client executes the get protocol 
with its indexing key J as input; the protocol returns a list 
of proxy addresses that corresponds to some subset of the 
unexpired addresses put under J, taking locality into con- 
sideration. put takes as input J, a proxy’s address, and 
some expiry time. 

Coral provides a distributed sloppy hash table (DSHT) 
abstraction, which offers weaker consistency than tradi- 
tional DHTs. It is designed for soft-state where multiple 
values may be stored under the same key. This consis- 
tency is well-suited for Shark: A client need not discover 
all proxies for a particular file, it only needs to find sev- 
eral, nearby proxies. 

Coral caches key/value pairs at nodes whose IDs are 
close (in terms of identifier space distance) to the key be- 
ing referenced. To lookup the client addresses associated 
with a key J, a node simply traverses the ID space with 
RPCs and, as soon as it finds a remote peer storing J, 
it returns the corresponding list of values. To insert a 
key/value pair, Coral performs a two-phase operation. In 
the “forward” phase, Coral routes to nodes successively 
closer to J and stops when happening upon a node that is 
both full (meaning it has reached the maximum number of 
values for the key) and loaded (which occurs when there 
is heavy write traffic for a particular key). During the “‘re- 





Figure 4: Coral’s three-level hierarchical overlay struc- 
ture. Nodes (solid circles) initially query others in their 
same high-level clusters (dashed rings), whose pointers 
reference other proxies caching the data within the same 
small-diameter cluster. If a node finds such a mapping to a 
replica proxy in the highest-level cluster, the get finishes. 
Otherwise, it continues among farther, lower-level nodes 
(solid rings), and finally, if need be, to any node within 
the system (the cloud). 


verse” phase, the client node attempts to insert the value 
at the closest node seen. See [10] for more details. 

To improve locality, these routing operations are not 
initially performed across the entire global overlay: Each 
Coral node belongs to several distinct routing structures 
called clusters. Each cluster is characterized by a maxi- 
mum desired network round-trip-time (RTT) called the di- 
ameter. The system is parameterized by a fixed hierarchy 
of diameters, or /evels. Every node belongs to one cluster 
at each level, as shown in Figure 4. Coral queries nodes 
in fast clusters before those in slower clusters. This both 
reduces the latency of lookups and increases the chances 
of returning values stored by nearby nodes. 


Handle concurrency via “atomic” put/get. Ideally, 
Shark clients should fetch each file chunk from a Shark 
server only once. However, a DHT-like interface which 
exposes two methods, put and get, is not sufficient to 
achieve this behavior. For example, if clients were to wait 
until completely fetching a file before referencing them- 
selves, other clients simultaneously downloading the file 
will start transferring file contents from the server. Shark 
mitigates this problem by using Coral to request chunks, 
as opposed to whole files: A client delays its announce- 
ment for only the time needed to fetch a chunk. 

Still, given that Shark is designed for environments that 
may experience abrupt flash crowds—such as when test- 
bed or grid researchers fire off experiments on hundreds 
of nodes almost simultaneously and reference large exe- 
cutables or data files when doing so—we investigated the 
practice of clients optimistically inserting a mapping to 
themselves upon initiating a request. A production use of 
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Figure 5: The Shark system components 


Coral in a web-content distribution network takes a simi- 
lar approach when fetching whole web objects [10]. 

Even using this approach, we found that an origin 
server can see redundant downloads of the same file 
when initial requests for a newly-popular file occur syn- 
chronously. We can imagine this condition occurring in 
Shark when users attempt to simultaneously install soft- 
ware on all test-bed hosts. 

Such redundant fetches occur under the following race 
condition: Consider that a mapping for file F’ (and thus 
I) is not yet inserted into the system. Two nodes both 
execute get(I), then perform a put. On the node closest 
to I, the operations serialize with both gets being han- 
dling (and thus returning no values) before either put. 

Simply inverting the order of operations is even worse. 
If multiple nodes first perform a put, followed by a get, 
they can discover one another and effectively form cycles 
waiting for one another, with nobody actually fetching the 
file from the server. 

To eliminate this condition, we extended store opera- 
tions in Coral to provide return status information (like 
test-and-set in shared-memory systems). Specifically, we 
introduce a single put/get RPC which atomically per- 
forms both operations. The RPC behaves similar to a put 
as described above, but also returns the first values dis- 
covered in either direction. (Values in the forward put di- 
rection help performance; values in the reverse direction 
prevent this race condition.) 

While of ultimately limited use in Shark given small 
chunk sizes, this extension also proved beneficial for other 
applications seeking a distributed index abstraction [10]. 


3 Implementation 


Shark consists of three main components, the server-side 
daemon sharksd, the client-side daemon sharkcd and 
the coral daemon corald, as shown in Figure 5. All 


three components are implemented in C++ and are built 
using the SFS toolkit [20]. The file-system daemons in- 
teroperate with the SKS framework, using its automounter, 
authentication daemon, etc. corald acts as a node 
within the Coral indexing overlay; a full description can 
be found in [10]. 

sharksd, the server-side daemon, is implemented as 
a loop-back client which communicates with the kernel 
NFS server. sharksd incorporates an extension of the 
NFSv3 protocol—the GETTOK RPC—to support file- 
and chunk-token retrieval. When sharksd receives a 
GETTOK call, it issues a series of READ calls to the 
kernel NFS server and computes the tokens and chunk 
breakpoints. It caches these tokens for future reference. 
sharksd required an additional 400 lines of code to the 
SFS read-write server. 

sharkcd, the client-side daemon, forms the biggest 
component of Shark. In addition to handling user re- 
quests, it transparently incorporates whole-file caching 
and the client- and server-side functionality of the Shark 
cooperative cache. The code is 12,000 lines. 

sharkcd comprises an NFS loop-back server which 
traps user requests and forwards them to either the origin 
file server or a Shark proxy. In particular, a read for a 
file block is intercepted by the loop-back server and trans- 
lated into a series of READ calls to fetch the entire file. 
The cache-management subsystem of sharkcd stores all 
files that are being fetched locally on disk. This cache pro- 
vides a thin wrapper around file-system calls to enforce 
disk usage accounting. Currently, we use the LRU mech- 
anism to evict files from the cache. The cache names are 
also chosen carefully to fit in the kernel name cache. 

The server side of the Shark cooperative cache imple- 
ments the proxy, accepting connections from other clients. 
If this proxy cannot immediately satisfy a request, it regis- 
ters a callback for the request, responding when the block 
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has been fetched. The client side of the Shark cooper- 
ative cache implements the various fetching mechanism 
discussed in Section 2.3. For every file to be fetched, 
the client maintains a vector of objects representing con- 
nections to different proxies. Each object is responsible 
for fetching a sequence of chunks from the proxy (or a 
range of blocks when chunking is not being performed 
and nodes query only by file token). 

sharkcd also supports the use of xfs, a device driver 
bundled with the ARLA [35] implementation of AFS, in- 
stead of NFS. However, given that the PlanetLab environ- 
ment on which we performed testing does not have xfs, 
we do not present those results in this paper. 

During Shark’s implementation, we discovered and 
fixed several bugs in both the OpenBSD NFS server and 
the xfs implementation. 


4 Evaluation 


This section evaluates Shark against NFSv3 and SFS to 
quantify the benefits of its cooperative-caching design for 
read-heavy workloads. To measure the performance of 
Shark against these file systems, without the gain from 
cooperative caching, we first present microbenchmarks 
for various types of file-system access tests, both in the 
local-area and across the wide-area. We also evaluate the 
efficacy of Shark’s chunking mechanism in reducing re- 
dundant transfers. 

Second, we measure Shark’s cooperative caching 
mechanism by performing read tests both within the con- 
trolled Emulab LAN environment [36] and in the wide- 
area on the PlanetLab v3.0 test-bed [24]. In all experi- 
ments, we start with cold file caches on all clients, but first 
warm the server’s chunk token cache. The server required 
0.9 seconds to compute chunks for a 10 MB random file, 
and 3.6 seconds for a 40 MB random file. 

We chose to evaluate Shark on Emulab, in addition 
to wide-area tests on PlanetLab, in order to test Shark 
in a more controlled, native environment: While Emu- 
lab allows one to completely reserve machines, individ- 
ual PlanetLab hosts may be executing tens or hundreds 
of experiments (slices) simultaneously. In addition, most 
PlanetLab hosts implement bandwidth caps of 10 Mb/sec 
across all slices. For example, on a local PlanetLab ma- 
chine operating at NYU, a Shark client took approxi- 
mately 65 seconds to read a 40 MB file from the local 
(non-PlanetLab) Shark file server, while a non-PlanetLab 
client on the same network took 19.3 seconds. Further- 
more, deployments of Shark on large LAN clusters (for 
example, as part of grid computing environments) may 
experience similar results to those we report. 

The server in all the microbenchmarks and the Planet- 
Lab experiments is a 1.40 GHz Athlon at NYU, running 
OpenBSD 3.6 with 512 MB of memory. It runs the cor- 


responding server daemons for SFS and Shark. All mi- 
crobenchmark and PlanetLab clients used in the experi- 
ments ran Fedora Core 2 Linux. The server used for Em- 
ulab tests was a host in the Emulab test-bed; it did not 
simultaneously run a client. All Emulab hosts ran Red- 
Hat Linux 9.0. Both SFS and Shark issued READ RPCs 
over TCP for blocks of 8 KB (the packet MTU on FC2’s 
loopback interface is limited to 16 KB by default; we 
were unable to modify this default for our PlanetLab ex- 
periments). NFS, on the other hand, issued read requests 
over UDP for blocks of 32 KB, requiring four times fewer 
RPCs and thus significantly less overhead. 


4.1 Alternate cooperative protocols 


This section considers several alternative cooperative- 
caching strategies for Shark in order to characterize the 
benefits of various design decisions. 

First, we examine whether clients should issue requests 
for chunks sequentially (seq), as opposed to choosing a 
random (previously unread) chunk to fetch. There are 
two additional strategies to consider when performing 
sequential requests: Either the client immediately pre- 
announces itself for a particular chunk upon requesting 
it (per an “atomic” put/get as in Section 2.5), or the client 
waits until it finishes fetching a chunk before announcing 
itself (via a put). 

Second, we disable the negotiation process by which 
clients may reuse connections with proxies and thus 
download multiple chunks once connected. In this case, 
the client must query the distributed index for each chunk. 
We consider such sequential strategies to examine the ef- 
fect of disk scheduling latency: for single clients in the 
local area, one intuits that the random strategy limits the 
throughput to that imposed by the file server’s disk seek 
time, while we expect the network to be the bottleneck 
in the wide area. Yet, one intuits that when multiple 
clients operate concurrently, the random strategy allows 
all clients to fetch independent chunks from the server 
and later trade these chunks among themselves. Using 
a purely sequential strategy, the clients all advance only 
as fast as the few clients that initially fetch chunks from 
the server. 


4.2 Microbenchmarks 


For the local-area microbenchmarks, we used a local ma- 
chine at NYU as a Shark client. Maximum TCP through- 
put between the local client and server, as measured by 
ttcp, was 11.14 MB/sec. For wide-area microbench- 
marks, we used a client machine located at the University 
of Texas at El Paso. The average round-trip-time (RTT) 
between this host and the server, as measured by ping, 1s 
67 ms. Maximum TCP throughput was 1.07 MB/sec. 
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Figure 6: Local-area (top) and wide-area (bottom) microbenchmarks. Normalized application performance for various 
types of file-system access. Execution times 1n seconds appear above the bars. 


Access latency. We measure the time necessary to per- 
form four types of file-system accesses: (1) to read 10 MB 
and (2) 40 MB large random files on remote hosts, and (3) 
to read large numbers of small files. The small file test 
attempts to read 1,000 | KB files evenly distributed over 
ten directories. 

We performed single-client microbenchmarks to mea- 
sure the performance of Shark. Figure 6 shows the per- 
formance on the local- and wide-area networks for these 
three experiments, We compare SFS, NFS, and three 
Shark configurations, viz Shark without calls to its dis- 
tributed indexing layer (nocoral), fetching chunks from 
a file sequentially (seq), and fetching chunks in random 
order (rand). Shark issues up to eight outstanding RPCs 
(for seg and rand, fetching four chunks simultaneously 
with two outstanding RPCs per chunk). SFS sends RPCs 
as requested by the NFS client in the kernel. 

For all experiments, we report the normalized median 
value over three runs. We interleaved the execution of 
each of the five file systems over each run. We see that 
Shark is competitive across different file system access 
patterns and is optimized for large read operations. 


Chunking. In this microbenchmark, we validate that 
Shark’s chunking mechanism reduces redundant data 
transfers by exploiting data commonalities. 

We first read the tar file of the entire source tree for 
emacs v20.6 over a Shark file system, and then read the 
tar file of the entire source tree for emacs v20.7. We 
note that of the 2,083 files or directories that comprise 
these two file archives, 1,425 have not changed between 
versions (i.e., they have the identical md5 sum), while 658 
of these have changed. 

Figure 7 shows the amount of bandwidth savings 
that the chunking mechanism provides when reading the 
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Figure 7: Bandwidth savings from chunking. “New” re- 
flects the number of megabytes that need to be transferred 
when reading emacs 20.7 given 20.6. Number of chunks 
comprising each transfer appears above the bars. 


newer emacs version. When emacs-20.6.tar has 
been cached, Shark only transfers 33.8 MB (1416 chunks) 
when reading emacs-20.7.tar (of size 56.3 MB). 


4.3. Local-area cooperative caching 


Shark’s main claim is that it improves a file server’s scala- 
bility, which retaining its benefits. We now study the end- 
to-end performance of reads in a cooperative environment 
with many clients attempting to simultaneously read the 
same file(s). 

In this section, we evaluate Shark on Emulab [36]. 
These experiments allowed us to evaluate various coop- 
erative strategies in a better controlled environment. In all 
the configurations of Shark, clients attempt to download a 
file from four other proxies simultaneously. 

Figure 8 shows the cumulative distribution functions 
(CDFs) of the time needed to read a 10 MB and 40 
MB (random) file across 100 physical Emulab hosts, 
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Figure 8: Client latency. Time (seconds) for ~100 LAN 
hosts to read a 10 MB (top) and 40 MB (bottom) file. 


comparing various cooperative read strategies of Shark, 
against vanilla SFS and NFS. In each experiment, all hosts 
mounted the server and began fetching the file simultane- 
ously. We see that Shark achieves a median completion 
time < ‘ that of NFS and < Z that of SFS. Furthermore, 
its 95th percentile is almost an order of magnitude better 
than SFS. 

Shark’s fast, almost vertical rise (for nearly all strate- 
gies) demonstrates its cooperative cut-through routing: 
Shark clients effectively organize themselves into a distri- 
bution mesh. Considering a single data segment, a client 
is part of a chain of nodes performing cut-through rout- 
ing, rooted at the origin server. Because clients may act 
as root nodes for some blocks and act as leaves for oth- 
ers, most finish at almost synchronized times. The lack of 
any degradation of performance in the upper percentiles 
demonstrates the lack of any heterogeneity, in terms of 
both network bandwidth and underlying disk/CPU load, 
among the Emulab hosts. 

Interestingly, we see that most NES clients finish 
at loosely synchronized times, while the CDF of SFS 
clients’ times has a much more gradual slope, even though 
both systems send all read requests to the file server. Sub- 
sequent analysis of NFS over TCP (instead of NFS over 
UDP as shown) showed a similar slope as SFS, as did 
Shark without its cooperative cache. One possible expla- 
nation is that the heavy load on (and hence congestion 
at) the file server imposed by these non-cooperative file 
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Figure 9: Proxy bandwidth usage. MBs served by each 
Emulab proxy when reading 40 MB and 10 MB files. 


systems causes TCP to back-off, greatly reducing system 
throughput. 

We find that a random request strategy, coupled with 
inter-proxy negotiation, distinctly outperforms all other 
evaluated strategies. A sequential strategy effectively saw 
the clients furthest along in reading a file fetch the lead- 
ing (four) chunks from the origin file server; other clients 
used these leading clients as proxies. Thus, modulo possi- 
ble inter-proxy timeouts and synchronous requests in the 
non-pre-announce example, the origin server saw at most 
four simultaneous chunk requests. Using a random strat- 
egy, more chunks are fetched from the server simultane- 
ously and thus propagate quicker through the clients’ dis- 
semination mesh. 

Figure 9 shows the total amount of bandwidth served by 
each proxy as part of Shark’s cooperative caching, when 
using a random fetch strategy with inter-proxy negotiation 
for the 40 MB and 10 MB experiments. We see that the 
proxy serving the most bandwidth contributed four and 
seven times more upstream bandwidth than downstream 
bandwidth, respectively. During these experiments, the 
Shark file server served a total of 92.55 MB and 15.48 
MB, respectively. Thus, we conclude that Shark is able 
to significantly reduce bandwidth a file server’s band- 
width utilization, even when distributing files to large 
numbers of clients. Furthermore, Shark ensures that any 
one cooperative-caching client does not assume excessive 
bandwidth costs. 


4.4 Wide-area cooperative caching 


Shark’s main claim is that it improves a file server’s scala- 
bility, which still maintaining security, accountability, etc. 
In our cooperative caching experiment, we study the end- 
to-end performance of attempting to perform reads within 
a large, wide-area distributed test-bed. 

On approximately 185 PlanetLab hosts,  well- 
distributed from North America, Europe, and Asia, 
we attempted to simultaneously read a 40 MB random 
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Figure 10: Client latency. Time (seconds) for 185 hosts to 
finish reading a 40 MB file using Shark and SFS. 
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Figure 11: Proxy bandwidth usage. MBs served by each 
PlanetLab proxy when reading 40 MB files. 


file. All hosts mounted the server and began fetching the 
file simultaneously. 

Figure 10 shows a CDF of the time needed to read the 
file on all hosts, comparing Shark with SFS. 
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We see that, between the 50th and 98th percentiles, Shark 
is five to six times faster than SFS. The graph’s sharp 
rise and distinct knee demonstrates Shark’s cooperative 
caching: 96% of the nodes effectively finish at nearly the 
same time. Clients in SFS, on the other hand, complete at 
a much slower rate. 

Wide-area experiments with NFS repeatedly crashed 
our file server (i.e., it caused a kernel panic). We were 
therefore unable to evaluate NFS in the wide area. 

Figure 10 shows the total amount of bandwidth served 
by each proxy during this experiment. We see that the 
proxy serving the most bandwidth contributed roughly 
three times more upstream than downstream bandwidth. 

Figure 12 shows the number of bytes read from our file 
server during the execution of these two experiments. We 
see that Shark reduces the server’s bandwidth usage by an 
order of magnitude. In fact, we believe that the Shark’s 
client cache implementation can be improved to reduce 
bandwidth usage quite further: We are currently examin- 
ing the trade-offs between continually retrying the coop- 
erative cache and increased client latency. 
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Figure 12: Server bandwidth usage. Megabytes read from 
server as a 40 MB file is fetched by 185 hosts. 


5 Related Work 


There are numerous network file systems designed for 
local-area access. NFS [31] provides a server-based file 
system, while AFS [14] improves its performance via 
client-side caching. Some network file systems pro- 
vide security to operate on untrusted networks, includ- 
ing AFS with Kerberos [32], Echo [18], Truffles [27], and 
SFS [21]. Even wide-area file systems such as AFS do not 
perform any bandwidth optimizations necessary for types 
of workloads and applications Shark targets. Addition- 
ally, although not an intrinsic limitation of AFS, there are 
some network environments that do not work as well with 
its UDP-based transport compared to a TCP-based one. 
This section describes some complementary and alternate 
designs for building scalable file systems. 


Scalable file servers. JetFile [12] is a wide-area net- 
work file system designed to scale to large numbers of 
clients, by using the Scalable Reliable Multicast (SRM) 
protocol, which is logically layered on IP multicast. Jet- 
File allocates a multicast address for each file. Read re- 
quests are multicast to this address; any client which has 
the data responds to such requests. In JetFile, any client 
can become the manager for a file by writing to it—which 
implies the necessity for conflict-resolution mechanisms 
to periodically synchronize to a storage server—whereas 
all writes in Shark are synchronized at a central server. 
However, this practice implies that JetFile is intended for 
read-write workloads, while Shark is designed for read- 
heavy workloads. 


High-availability file systems. Several local-area sys- 
tems propose distributing functionality over multiple col- 
located hosts to achieve greater fault-tolerance and avail- 
ability. Zebra [13] uses a single meta-data server to se- 
rialize meta-data operations (e.g. i-node operations), and 
maintains a per-client log of file contents striped across 
multiple network nodes. Harp [17] replicates file servers 
to ensure high availability; one such server acts as a pri- 
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mary replica in order to serialize updates. These tech- 
niques are largely orthogonal to, yet possibly could be 
combined with, Shark’s cooperative caching design. 


Serverless file systems. Serverless file systems are de- 
signed to offer greater local-area scalability by replicating 
functionality across multiple hosts. xFS [3] distributes 
data and meta-data across all participating hosts, where 
every piece of meta-data is assigned a host at which to 
serialize updates for that meta-data. Frangipani [34] de- 
centralizes file-storage among a Set virtualized disks, and 
it maintains traditional file system structures, with small 
meta-data logs to improve recoverability. A Shark server 
can similarly use any type of log-based or journaled file 
system to enable recoverability, while it is explicitly de- 
signed for wide-area scalability. 

Farsite [1] seeks to build an enterprise-scale distributed 
file system. A single primary replica manages file writes, 
and the system protects directory meta-data through a 
Byzantine-fault-tolerant protocol [7]. When enabling 
cross-file-system sharing, Shark’s encryption technique 1s 
similar to Farsite’s convergent encryption, in which files 
with identical content result in identical ciphertexts. 


Peer-to-peer file systems. A number of peer-to-peer file 
systems—including PAST [30], CFS [8], Ivy [23], and 
OceanStore [16]—have been proposed for wide-area op- 
eration and similarly use some type of distributed-hash- 
table infrastructure ([29, 33, 37], respectively). All of 
these systems differ from Shark in that they provide a 
serverless design: While such a decentralized design re- 
moves any central point of failure, it adds complexity, per- 
formance overhead, and management difficulties. 

PAST and CFS are both designed for read-only data, 
where data (whole files in PAST and file blocks in CFS) 
are stored in the peer-to-peer DHT [29, 33] at nodes clos- 
est to the key that names the respective block/file. Data 
replication helps improve performance and ensures that 
a single node is not overloaded. In contract, Shark uses 
Coral to index clients caching a replica, so data is only 
cached where it is needed by applications and on nodes 
who have proper access permissions to the data. 

Ivy builds on CFS to yield a read-write file system 
through logs and version vectors. The head of a per-client 
log is stored in the DHT at its closest node. To enable 
multiple writers, Ivy uses version vectors to order records 
from different logs. It does not guarantee read/write con- 
sistency. Also managing read/write storage via versioned 
logs, OceanStore divides the system into a large set of un- 
trusted clients and a core group of trusted servers, where 
updates are applied atomically. Its Pond prototype [28] 
uses a combination of Byzantine-fault-tolerant protocols, 
proactive threshold signatures, erasure-encoded and block 
replication, and multicast dissemination. 


Large file distribution. BitTorrent [5] is a widely- 
deployed file-distribution system. It uses a central server 
to track which clients are caching which blocks; using in- 
formation from this meta-data server, clients download 
file blocks from other clients in parallel. Clients access 
BitTorrent through a web interface or special software. 

Compared to BitTorrent, Shark provides a file-system 
interface supporting read/write operations with flexible 
access control policies, while BitTorrent lacks authoriza- 
tion mechanisms and supports read-only data. While Bit- 
Torrent centralizes client meta-data information, Shark- 
stores such information in a global distributed index, en- 
abling cross-file-system sharing (for world-readable files) 
and taking advantage of network locality. 


6 Conclusion 


We argue for the utility of a network file system that can 
scale to thousands of clients, while simultaneously pro- 
viding a drop-in replacement for local-area file systems. 
We present Shark, a file system that exports existing local 
file systems, ensures compatibility with existing admin- 
istrative procedures, and provides performance competi- 
tive with other secure network file systems on local-area 
networks. For improved wide-area performance, Shark 
clients construct a locality-optimized cooperative cache 
by forming self-organizing clusters of well-connected ma- 
chines. They efficiently locate nearby copies of data us- 
ing a distributed index and stripe downloads from mul- 
tiple proxies. This simultaneously reduces the load on 
file servers and delivers significant performance improve- 
ments for the clients. In doing so, Shark appears promis- 
ing for achieving the goal of a scalable, efficient, secure, 
and easily-administered distributed file system. 
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Abstract 


Decentralized storage systems aggregate the available 
disk space of participating computers to provide a large 
storage facility. These systems rely on data redundancy 
to ensure durable storage despite of node failures. How- 
ever, existing systems either assume independent node 
failures, or they rely on introspection to carefully place 
redundant data on nodes with low expected failure corre- 
lation. Unfortunately, node failures are not independent 
in practice and constructing an accurate failure model is 
difficult in large-scale systems. At the same time, mali- 
cious worms that propagate through the Internet pose a 
real threat of large-scale correlated failures. Such rare 
but potentially catastrophic failures must be considered 
when attempting to provide highly durable storage. 

In this paper, we describe Glacier, a distributed stor- 
age system that relies on massive redundancy to mask 
the effect of large-scale correlated failures. Glacier is 
designed to aggressively minimize the cost of this redun- 
dancy in space and time: Erasure coding and garbage 
collection reduces the storage cost; aggregation of small 
objects and a loosely coupled maintenance protocol for 
redundant fragments minimizes the messaging cost. In 
one configuration, for instance, our system can provide 
six-nines durable storage despite correlated failures of 
up to 60% of the storage nodes, at the cost of an eleven- 
fold storage overhead and an average messaging over- 
head of only 4 messages per node and minute during 
normal operation. Glacier is used as the storage layer 
for an experimental serverless email system. 


1 Introduction 


Distributed, cooperative storage systems like FarSite and 
OceanStore aggregate the often underutilized disk space 
and network bandwidth of existing desktop computers, 
thereby harnessing a potentially huge and self-scaling 
storage resource [1, 27]. Distributed storage is also a fun- 
damental component of many other recent decentralized 


systems, for instance, cooperative backup, serverless 
messaging or distributed hash tables [15, 17, 20, 28, 31]. 

Since individual desktop computers are not suffi- 
ciently dependable, redundant storage is typically used in 
these systems to enhance data availability. For instance, 
if nodes are assumed to fail independently with probabil- 
ity p, a system of k replicas fails with probability p* < p; 
the parameter k can be adjusted to achieve the desired 
level of availability. Unfortunately, the assumption of 
failure independence is not realistic [3, 4, 25, 41, 43]. 
In practice, nodes may be located in the same building, 
share the same network link, or be connected to the same 
power grid. 

Most importantly, many of the nodes may run the 
same software. Results of our own recent survey of 199 
random Gnutella nodes, which is consistent with other 
statistics [34], showed that 39% of the nodes were us- 
ing the Morpheus client; more than 80% were running 
the Windows operating system. A failure or security vul- 
nerability associated with a widely shared software com- 
ponent can affect a majority of nodes within a short pe- 
riod of time. Worse, worms that propagate via email, for 
instance, can even infect computers within a firewalled 
corporate intranet. 

On the other hand, stored data represents an impor- 
tant asset and has considerable monetary value in many 
environments. Loss or corruption of business data, per- 
sonal records, calendars or even user email could have 
catastrophic effects. Therefore, it is essential that a stor- 
age system for such data be sufficiently dependable. One 
aspect of dependability is the durability of a data object, 
which we define, for the purposes of this paper, as the 
probability that a specific data object will survive an as- 
sumed worst-case system failure. 

Large-scale correlated failures can be observed in the 
Internet, where thousands of nodes are regularly affected 
by virus or worm attacks. Both the frequency and the 
severity of these attacks have increased dramatically in 
recent years [39]. So far, these attacks have rarely caused 
data losses. However, since the malicious code can often 
obtain administrator privileges on infected machines, the 
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attackers could easily have erased the locals disks had 
they intended to do serious harm. 

In this paper, we describe Glacier, a distributed stor- 
age system that is robust to large-scale correlated fail- 
ures. Glacier’s goal is to provide highly durable, de- 
centralized storage suitable for important and otherwise 
unrecoverable data, despite the potential for correlated, 
Byzantine failures of a majority of the participating stor- 
age nodes. Our approach is ‘extreme’ in the sense that, in 
contrast to other approaches [23, 27], we assume the ex- 
act nature of the correlation to be unpredictable. Hence, 
Glacier must use redundancy to prepare for a wide range 
of failure scenarios. In essence, Glacier trades efficiency 
in storage utilization for durability, thus turning abun- 
dance into reliability. 

Since Glacier does not make any assumptions about 
the nature and correlation of faults, it can provide hard, 
analytical durability guarantees. The system can be con- 
figured to prevent data loss even under extreme condi- 
tions, such as correlated failures with data loss on 85% 
of the storage nodes or more. Glacier makes use of era- 
sure codes to spread data widely among the participating 
storage nodes, thus generating a degree of redundancy 
that is sufficient to survive failures of this magnitude. 
Aggregation of small objects and a loosely coupled frag- 
ment maintenance protocol reduce the message overhead 
for maintaining this massive redundancy, while the use 
of erasure codes and garbage collection of obsolete data 
mitigate the storage cost. 

Despite these measures, there is a substantial storage 
cost for providing strong durability in such a hostile en- 
vironment. For instance, to ensure an object survives a 
correlated failure of 60% of the nodes with a probability 
of .999999, the storage overhead is about 11-fold. For- 
tunately, disk space on desktop PCs is a vastly underuti- 
lized resource. A recent study showed that on average, as 
much as 90% of the local disk space is unused [9]. At the 
same time, disk capacities continue to follow Moore’s 
law [22]. Glacier leverages this abundant but unreliable 
storage space to provide durable storage for critical data. 
To the best of our knowledge, Glacier is the first system 
to provide hard durability guarantees in such a hostile 
environment. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows: In the 
next section, we give an overview of existing solutions 
for ensuring long-term data durability. Section 3 de- 
scribes the assumptions we made in the design of our 
system, and the environment it is intended for. In the 
following two sections, we demonstrate how Glacier can 
lend a distributed hash table data durability in the face 
of large-scale correlated failures. We discuss security as- 
pects in Section 6 and describe our experimental evalua- 
tion results in Section 7. Finally, Section 8 presents our 
conclusions. 


2 Related work 


OceanStore [27] and Phoenix [23, 24] apply introspec- 
tion to defend against the threat of correlated failures. 
OceanStore relies primarily on inferring correlation by 
observing actual failures, whereas Phoenix proactively 
infers possible correlations by looking at the configura- 
tion of the system, e.g. their operating system and in- 
stalled software. In both systems, the information is then 
used to place replicas of an object on nodes that are ex- 
pected to fail with low correlation. 

However, the failure model can only make accurate 
predictions if it reflects all possible causes of correlated 
failures. One possible conclusion is that one has to care- 
fully build a very detailed failure model. However, a fun- 
damental limitation of the introspective approach is that 
observation does not reveal low-incidence failures and it 
is difficult for humans to predict all sources of correlated 
failures. For instance, a security vulnerability that exists 
in two different operating systems due to a historically 
shared codebase is neither observable, nor are develop- 
ers or administrators likely to be aware of it prior to its 
first exploit. 

Moreover, introspection itself can make the system 
vulnerable to a variety of attacks. Selfish node opera- 
tors may have an incentive to provide incorrect informa- 
tion about their nodes. For example, a user may want to 
make her node appear less reliable to reduce her share of 
the storage load, while an attacker may want to do the 
Opposite in an attempt to attract replicas of an object he 
wants to censor. Finally, making failure-related informa- 
tion available to peers may be of considerable benefit to 
an attacker, who may use it to choose promising targets. 

Introspective systems can achieve robustness to corre- 
lated failures at a relatively modest storage overhead, but 
they assume an accurate failure model, which involves 
risks that are hard to quantify. Glacier is designed to pro- 
vide very high data durability for important data. Thus, it 
chooses a point in the design space that relies on minimal 
assumptions about the nature of failures, at the expense 
of larger storage overhead compared to introspective sys- 
tems. 

TotalRecall [5] is an example of a system that uses 
introspection to optimize availability under churn. Since 
this system does not give any worst-case guarantees, our 
criticism of introspection does not apply to it. 

OceanStore [27], like Glacier, uses separate mecha- 
nisms to maintain short-term availability and to ensure 
long-term durability. Unlike Glacier, OceanStore cannot 
sustain Byzantine failures of a large fraction of storage 
nodes [44]. 

Many systems use redundancy to guard against data 
loss. PAST [20] and Farsite [1] replicate objects 
across multiple nodes, while Intermemory [14], Free- 
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Haven [18], Myriad [13], PASIS [45] and other sys- 
tems [2] use erasure codes to reduce the storage over- 
head for the redundant data. Weatherspoon et al. [42] 
show that erasure codes can achieve mean time to failures 
many orders of magnitude higher than replicated systems 
with similar storage and bandwidth requirements. How- 
ever, these systems assume only small-scale correlated 
failures or failure independence. Systems with support 
for remote writes typically rely on quorum techniques 
or Byzantine fault tolerance to serialize writes and thus 
cannot sustain a catastrophic failure. 

Cates [12] describes a data management scheme for 
distributed hashtables that keeps a small number of 
erasure-coded fragments for each object to decrease 
fetch latency and to improve robustness against small- 
scale fail-stop failures. The system is not designed to 
sustain large-scale correlated failures or Byzantine faults. 

Glacier spends a high amount of resources to provide 
strong worst-case durability guarantees. However, not all 
systems require this level of protection; in some cases, it 
may be more cost-effective to optimize for expected fail- 
ure patterns. Keeton et al. [26] present a quantitative dis- 
cussion of the tradeoff between cost and dependability. 

Glacier uses leases to control the lifetime of stored 
objects, which need to be periodically renewed to keep 
an object alive. Leases are a common technique in dis- 
tributed storage systems; for example, they have been 
used in Tapestry [46] and CFS [17]. 

A particularly common example of correlated failures 
are Internet worm attacks. The course, scope and impact 
of these attacks has been studied in great detail [29, 30, 
38, 39, 47]. 


3 Assumptions and intended environment 


In this section, we describe assumptions that underlie the 
design of Glacier and the environment it is intended for. 

Glacier is a decentralized storage layer providing data 
durability in the event of large-scale, correlated and 
Byzantine storage node failures. It is intended to be used 
in combination with a conventional, decentralized repli- 
cating storage layer that handles normal read and write 
access to the data. This primary storage layer might typ- 
ically keep a small number of replicas of each data ob- 
ject, sufficient to mask individual node failures without 
loss in performance or short-term availability. 

Glacier is primarily intended for an environment con- 
sisting of desktop computers within an organizational in- 
tranet, though some fraction of nodes are assumed to be 
notebooks connected via a wireless LAN or home desk- 
tops connected via cable modems or DSL. Consistent 
with this environment, we assume modest amounts of 
churn and relatively good network connectivity. A sub- 
stantial fraction of the nodes is assumed to be online most 


of the time, while the remaining nodes (notebooks and 
home desktops) may be disconnected for extended peri- 
ods of time. In the following, we outline key assumptions 
underlying Glacier’s design. 


3.1 Lifetime versus session time 


We define the lifetime of a node as the time from the 
instant when it first joins the system until it either per- 
manently departs or it loses its locally stored data. The 
session time of a node is the time during which it re- 
mains connected to the overlay network. We assume that 
the expected lifetime of a node is high, at least on the 
order of several weeks. Without a reasonably long life- 
time a cooperative, persistent storage system is infeasible 
since the bandwidth overhead of moving data between 
nodes would be prohibitive [6]. Glacier is intended for 
an environment similar to the one described by Bolosky 
et al. [8], where an expected lifetime of 290 days was 
reported. 

However, session times can be much shorter, on the 
order of hours or days. Nodes may go offline and return 
with their disk contents intact, as would be expected of 
notebooks, home desktops, or desktops that are turned 
off at night or during weekends. 


3.2 Failure model 


We assume that Glacier is in one of three operating 
modes at any given time: normal, failure or recovery. 
During normal operation, only a small fraction of nodes 
is assumed to be faulty at any time, though a strong mi- 
nority of the nodes may be off-line. In this mode, Glacier 
performs the background tasks of aggregation, coding 
and storage of newly written data, garbage collection, 
and fragment maintenance. 

During a large-scale failure, a majority of the stor- 
age nodes, but not more than a fraction fmax, have suf- 
fered Byzantine failures virtually simultaneously. In this 
mode, we cannot assume that communication within the 
system is possible, and Glacier’s role is limited to pro- 
tecting the data stored on non-faulty nodes. It is suf- 
ficient to choose fmax aS a loose upper bound, which 
can be estimated from the overall amount of diversity in 
the system. The failure state is assumed to last less than 
Glacier’s object lease period Lo. 

Glacier enters recovery mode when sysadmins have 
recovered or taken off-line enough of the faulty nodes 
so that communication within the system is once again 
possible. In this mode, Glacier reconstitutes aggregates 
from surviving fragments and restores missing frag- 
ments. Note that Glacier does not explicitly differentiate 
between the three modes. 
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3.3. Requirements 


Glacier assumes that the participating storage nodes form 
an overlay network. The overlay is expected to provide 
a distributed directory service that maps numeric keys 
to the address of a live node that is currently responsi- 
ble for the key. Glacier assumes that the set of possible 
keys forms a circular space, where each live participat- 
ing node is responsible for an approximately uniformly 
sized segment of the key space. This segment consists 
of all keys closest to the node’s identifier. Participating 
nodes store objects with keys in their segment. If a node 
fails, the objects in its local store may be lost. 

To prevent Sybil attacks [19], node identifiers are as- 
signed pseudo-randomly and it is assumed that an at- 
tacker cannot acquire arbitrarily many legitimate node 
identifiers. This can be ensured though the use of cer- 
tified node identifiers [10]. 

Structured overlay networks with a distributed hash 
table (DHT) layer like DHash/Chord [16, 40] or 
PAST/Pastry [20, 37] provide such a service, though 
other implementations are possible. Glacier requires that 
it can always reliably identify, authenticate and commu- 
nicate with the node that is currently responsible for a 
given key. If the overlay provides secure routing tech- 
niques, such as those described by Castro et al. [10], then 
Glacier can tolerate Byzantine failures during normal op- 
eration. 

Glacier assumes that the participating nodes have 
loosely synchronized clocks, for instance by running 
NTP [33]. Glacier does not depend on the correctness 
of its time source, nor the correctness of the overlay di- 
rectory services during large-scale failures. 


4 Glacier 


The architecture of Glacier is depicted in Figure 1. 
Glacier operates alongside a primary store, which main- 
tains a small number of full replicas of each data object 
(e.g., 2-3 replicas). The primary store ensures efficient 
read and write access and provides short-term availabil- 
ity of data by masking individual node failures. Glacier 
acts as an archival storage layer, ensuring long-term 
durability of data despite large-scale failure. The aggre- 
gation layer, described in Section 5, aggregates small ob- 
jects prior to their insertion into Glacier for efficiency. 
Objects of sufficient size can be inserted directly into 
Glacier. 

During normal operation, newly written or updated 
data objects are aggregated asynchronously. Once a 
sufficiently large aggregate has accumulated or a time 
limit is reached, Glacier erasure codes the aggregate and 
places the fragments at pseudo-randomly selected stor- 
age nodes throughout the system. Periodically, Glacier 
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Figure 1. Structure of a multi-tier system 
with Glacier and an additional aggregation 
layer. 


consolidates remaining live objects into new aggregates, 
inserts the new fragments and discards fragments corre- 
sponding to old aggregates. 

Once an object is stored as part of an erasure coded 
aggregate, Glacier ensures that the object can be recov- 
ered even if the system suffers from a large-scale, corre- 
lated Byzantine failure. The durability guarantee given 
by Glacier implies that, if the failure affects a fraction 
f < fmax of the storage nodes, each object survives 
with probability P > P,,;,. The parameters fimax and 
Pin determine the overhead and can be adjusted to the 
requirements of the application. 

Glacier ensures durability by spreading redundant 
data for each object over a large number of storage 
nodes. These nodes periodically communicate with each 
other to detect data loss, and to re-create redundancy 
when necessary. After a large-scale failure event, Glacier 
reconstitutes aggregates from surviving fragments and 
reinserts objects into the primary store. The recovery 
proceeds gradually to prevent network overload. Addi- 
tionally, an on-demand primitive is available to recover 
objects synchronously when requested by the applica- 
tion. 


4.1 Interface to applications 


Glacier is designed to protect data against Byzantine fail- 
ures, including a failures of the node that inserted an ob- 
ject. Therefore, there are no primitives to either delete 
or overwrite existing data remotely. However, leases are 
used to limit the time for which an object is stored; when 
its lease expires, the object can be removed and its stor- 
age 1s reclaimed. Application must renew the leases of 
all objects they care about once per lease period. The 
lease period is chosen to exceed the assumed maximal 
duration of a large-scale failure event, typically several 
weeks or months. Also, since objects in Glacier are ef- 
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fectively immutable, updated objects must be inserted 
with a different version number. 

Applications interact with Glacier by invoking one of 
the following methods: 


e put (i,v,o,1) stores an object o under identifier 
2 and version number v, with a lease period of /. 


e get (i,v)-—o retrieves the object stored under 
identifier 2 and version number v. If the object is not 
found, or if its lease has expired, nil is returned. 


e refresh(i,v,1) extends the lease of an exist- 
ing object. If the current lease period of the object 
already exceeds /, the operation has no effect. 


4.2 Fragments and manifests 


Glacier uses an erasure code [35] to reduce storage over- 
head. We use a variant of Reed-Solomon codes based 
on Cauchy matrices [7], for which efficient codecs ex- 
ist. However, any other erasure code could be used as 
well. An object O of size |O] is recoded into n fragments 
FY, Fo,..., Fy, of size [ol any r of which contain suffi- 
cient information to restore the entire object. If possible, 
each fragment is stored on a different node, or fragment 
holder, to reduce failure correlation among fragments. 

If the object O is stored under a key k, then its frag- 
ments are stored under a fragment key (k,i,v), where 
2 18 the index of the fragment and v is a version num- 
ber. For each version, Glacier maintains an independent 
set of fragments. If an application creates new versions 
frequently, it can choose to bypass Glacier for some ver- 
sions and apply the corresponding modifications to the 
primary storage system only. 

For each object O, Glacier also maintains an authen- 
ticator 


Ao = (H(O), H(F,), H(Fa),..., H(Fr), v1) 


where H(f) denotes a secure hash (e.g., SHA-1) of f. 
This is necessary to detect and remove corrupted frag- 
ments during recovery, since any modification to a frag- 
ment would cause the object to be reconstructed incor- 
rectly. The value / represents the lease associated with 
the object; for permanent objects, the value / = oo is 
used. 

The authenticator is part of a manifest Mo, which 
accompanies the object and each of its fragments. The 
manifest may contain a cryptographic signature that au- 
thenticates the object and each of its fragments; it can 
also be used to store metadata such as credentials or 
billing information. For immutable objects that do not 
require a specific, chosen key value, it is sufficient to 
choose Mo = Ao and k = H(Ag); this makes the 
object and each of its fragments self-certifying. 


4.3. Key ownership 


In structured overlays like Pastry or Chord, keys are as- 
signed to nodes using consistent hashing. For instance, 
in Pastry, a key is mapped to the live node with the nu- 
merically closest node identifier. In the event of a node 
departure, keys are immediately reassigned to neighbor- 
ing nodes in the id space to ensure availability. 

In Glacier, this is both unnecessary and undesirable 
because fragments stored on nodes that are temporarily 
off-line do not need to be available and therefore do not 
need to be reassigned. For this reason, Glacier uses a 
modified assignment of keys to nodes, where keys are 
assigned by consistent hashing over the set of nodes that 
are either on-line or were last online within a period 


Imax : 


4.4 Fragment placement 


In order to determine which node should store a particu- 
lar fragment (k,7,v), Glacier uses a placement function 
P. This function should have the following properties: 


1. Fragments of the same object should be placed on 
different, pseudo-randomly chosen nodes to reduce 
inter-fragment failure correlation. 


2. It must be possible to locate the fragments after a 
failure, even if all information except the object’s 
key is lost. 


3. Fragments of objects with similar keys should be 
grouped together so as to allow the aggregation of 
maintenance traffic. 


4. The placement function should be stable, i.e. the 
node on which a fragment is placed should change 
rarely. 


A natural solution would be to use a ‘neighbor set’, 
i.e. to map (k,7,v) to the zth closest node relative to k. 
Unfortunately, this solution is not stable because the ar- 
rival of a new node in the vicinity of & would change the 
placement of most fragments. Also, choosing P(k, 7, v) 
as the content hash of the corresponding fragment is not 
a solution because it does not allow fragments to be lo- 
cated after a crash. Instead, Glacier uses 


a 





P(k,i,v) =k+ + H(v) 


n+1 
This function maps the primary replica at position / and 
its n fragments to n + 1 equidistant points in the circular 
id space (Figure 2). If multiple versions exist, the hash 
H(v) prevents a load imbalance by placing their frag- 
ments on different nodes. 
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Figure 2. Fragment placement in a config- 
uration with five fragments and three repli- 
cas in the primary store. 


When a new object (k,v) must be inserted, Glacier 
uses the overlay to send probe messages to each loca- 
tion P(k,i,v),i = 1..N. If the owner of P(k,i,v) is 
currently online, it responds to this message, and Glacier 
sends the fragment directly to that node. Otherwise, the 
fragment is discarded and restored later by the mainte- 
nance mechanism. 

If the availability of the nodes is very low, there may 
be situations where fewer than r fragment holders are 
online during insertion. In this case, the inserting node 
sends additional probe messages, which are answered by 
one of the owners’ neighbors. These neighbors then act 
as temporary fragment holders. When an owner rejoins 
the overlay, its neighbors learn about it using the standard 
overlay mechanisms and then deliver their fragments to 
the final destination. 


4.5 Fragment maintenance 


Ideally, all NV fragments of each object would be avail- 
able in the network and stored on their respective frag- 
ment holders. However, there are various reasons why 
real Glacier installations may deviate from this ideal 
state: Nodes may miss fragment insertions due to short- 
term churn, key space ownership may change due to node 
joins and departures, and failures may cause some or 
all fragments stored on a particular node to be lost. To 
compensate for these effects, and to avoid a slow dete- 
rioration of redundancy, Glacier includes a maintenance 
mechanism. 

Fragment maintenance relies on the fact that the 
placement function assigns fragments with similar keys 
to a similar set of nodes. If we assume for a moment that 
the nodeld distribution is perfectly uniform, each frag- 
ment holder has NV — 1 peers which are storing fragments 
of the exact same set of objects as itself. Then, the fol- 
lowing simple protocol can be used: 


1. The node compiles a list of all the keys (k, v) in its 
local fragment store, and sends this list to some of 
its peers. 


2. Each peer checks this list against its own fragment 
store and replies with a list of manifests, one for 
each object missing from the list. 


3. For each object, the node requests & fragments from 
its peers, validates each of the fragments against the 
manifest, and then computes the fragment that is to 
be stored locally. 


With realistic nodeld distributions, the local portion 
of key space may not perfectly match that of the peer, so 
the node may have to divide up the list among multiple 
nodes. In very small networks, the placement function 
may even map more than one fragment to a single node, 
which must be accounted for during maintenance. 

Glacier uses Bloom filters as a compact representation 
for the lists. To save space, these filters are parametrized 
such that they have a fairly high collision rate of about 
25%, which means that about one out of four keys will 
not be detected as missing. However, the hash functions 
in the Bloom filter are changed after every maintenance 
cycle. Since maintenance is done periodically (typically 
once per hour), collisions cannot persist, and every frag- 
ment is eventually recovered. 


4.6 Recovery 


Glacier’s maintenance process works whenever overlay 
communication is possible. Thus, the same mechanism 
covers normal maintenance and recovery after a large- 
scale failure. Compromised nodes either fail perma- 
nently, in which case other nodes take over their key 
segments, or they are eventually repaired and re-join the 
system with an empty fragment store. In both cases, the 
maintenance mechanism eventually restores full redun- 
dancy. Hence, there is no need for Glacier to explicitly 
detect that a correlated failure has occurred. 

However, care must be taken to prevent congestive 
collapse during recovery. For this reason, Glacier limits 
the number of simultaneous fragment reconstructions to 
a fixed number Ryqx. Since the load spreads probabilis- 
tically over the entire network, the number of requests at 
any particular node is also on the order of Rmax. Since 
Glacier relies on TCP for communication, this approach 
has the additional advantage of being self-clocking, 1.e. 
the load is automatically reduced when the network is 
congested. 


4.7 Garbage collection 


When the lease associated with an object expires, Glacier 
is no longer responsible for maintaining its fragments 
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and may reclaim the corresponding storage. Since the 
lease is part of the authenticator, which accompanies ev- 
ery fragment, this process can be carried out indepen- 
dently by each storage node. 

However, assuming closely synchronized clocks 
among the storage nodes would be unrealistic. There- 
fore, fragments are not deleted immediately; instead, 
they are kept for an additional grace period Tg, which 
is set to exceed the assumed maximal difference among 
the clocks. During this time, the fragments are still avail- 
able for queries, but they are no longer advertised to other 
nodes during maintenance. Thus, nodes that have already 
deleted their fragments do not attempt to recover them. 

Glacier has explicit protection against attacks on its 
time source, such as NTP. This feature is discussed in 
Section 6. 


4.8 Configuration 


Glacier’s storage overhead is determined by the overhead 
for the erasure code, which is x. while the message over- 
head is determined by the number of fragments NV that 
have to be maintained per object. Both depend on the 
guaranteed durability FP,,,;, and the maximal correlated 
failure fraction fmax, which are configurable. 

Since suitable values for N and 7 have to be chosen 
a priori, 1.e. before the failure has occurred, we do not 
know which of the nodes are going to be affected. Hence, 
all we can assume is that the unknown failure will af- 
fect any particular node with probability fma x. Note that 
this differs from the commonly assumed Byzantine fail- 
ure model, where the attacker gets to choose the nodes 
that will fail. In our failure model, the attacker can only 
compromise nodes that share a common vulnerability, 
and these are distributed randomly in the identifier space 
because of the pseudo-random assignment of node iden- 
tifiers. 

Consider an object O whose N fragments are stored 
on NV different nodes. The effect of the unknown corre- 
lated failure on O can be approximated by N Bernoulli 
trials; the object can be reconstructed if at least r trials 
have a positive outcome, 1.e. with probability 


N 
aad S eS (1 i lie : ae 


LF 


DSPs yy) 


The parameters N and r should be chosen such that P 
meets the desired level of durability. Figure 3 shows the 
lower bound on WN and the storage overhead for different 
assumed values of fma x and for different choices of r. 
Table | shows a few example configurations. 

While D represents the durability for an individual 
object, the user is probably more concerned about the 
durability of his entire collection of objects. If we as- 


I Max 


7 9999 


0.99999 


0.999999 
0.999999 
0.999999 


0.63 [0.999999 | 1 [30 | 30.00 


Table 1. Example _ configurations for 
Glacier. For comparison, a configuration 
with simple replication (r=1) is included. 





sume that the number of storages nodes is large and that 
keys are assigned randomly (as is the case for content- 
hash keys), object failures are independent, and the prob- 
ability that a collection of n objects survives the failure 
unscathed is Pp(n) = D”. Figure 4 shows a graph of 
Pp for different values of D. 
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Figure 4. Probability of survival for collec- 
tions of multiple objects. 


If the value for fmax is accidentally chosen too low, 
Glacier still offers protection; the survival probability 
degrades gracefully as the magnitude of the actual fail- 
ure increases. For example, if fmax = 0.6 and Pyj, = 
0.999999 were chosen, FP 1s still 0.9997 in a failure with 
f = 0.7, and 0.975 for f = 0.8. This is different in an in- 
trospective system, where an incorrect failure model can 
easily lead to a catastrophic data loss. 

Another important parameter to consider is the lease 
time. If leases are short, then storage utilization is higher, 
since obsolete objects are removed more quickly; on 
the other hand, objects have to be refreshed more often. 
Clearly, the lease time must exceed both the maximal du- 
ration of a large-scale failure and the maximal absence 
of a user’s node from the system. In practice, we recom- 
mend leases on the order of months. With shorter leases, 
users leaving for a long vacation might accidentally lose 
some of their data if they keep their machine offline dur- 
ing the entire time. 
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Figure 3. Number of fragments required for 99.9999% durability, and the resulting storage 


overhead. 


5 Object aggregation 


Glacier achieves data durability using massive redun- 
dancy. As a result, the number of internal objects Glacier 
must maintain is substantially larger than the number of 
application objects stored in Glacier. Each of these inter- 
nal objects has a fixed cost; for example, each fragment is 
stored together with a manifest, and its key must be sent 
to other nodes during maintenance. To mitigate this cost, 
Glacier aggregates small application objects in order to 
amortize the cost of creating and maintaining fragments 
over a sufficient amount of application data. 

In Glacier, each user is assumed to access the system 
through one node at a time. This node, which we call 
the user’s proxy, holds the user’s key material and is the 
only node in the system trusted by the user. All objects 
are inserted into Glacier from the object owner’s proxy 
node. A user can use different proxy nodes at different 
times. 

When a user inserts objects into Glacier, they are 
buffered at the user’s proxy node. To ensure their visibil- 
ity at other nodes, the objects are immediately inserted 
into Glacier’s primary store, which is not aggregated. 
Once enough objects have been gathered or enough time 
has passed, the buffered objects are inserted as a single 
object into Glacier under an aggregate key. In the case 
of a proxy failure while an object is buffered, the next 
refresh operation will re-buffer the object for aggrega- 
tion. Of course, buffered objects are vulnerable to large- 
scale correlated failures. If this is not acceptable, appli- 
cations may invoke a flush method for important ob- 
jects, which ensures that an aggregate with these objects 
is created and immediately stored in Glacier. 

The proxy is also responsible for refreshing the 
owner’s objects and for consolidating aggregates that 
contain too many expired objects. Performing aggre- 


gation and aggregate maintenance on a per-user basis 
avoids difficult problems due to the lack of trust among 
nodes. In return, Glacier foregoes the opportunity to bun- 
dle objects from different users in the same aggregate and 
to eliminate duplicate objects inserted by different users. 
In our experience, this is a small price to pay for the sim- 
plicity and robustness Glacier affords. 

The proxy maintains a local aggregate directory, 
which maps application object keys to the key of the ag- 
gregate that contains the object. The directory is used 
when an object is refreshed and when an object needs to 
be recovered in response to an application request. Af- 
ter a failure of the proxy node, the directory needs to be 
regenerated from the aggregates. To do so, an owner’s 
aggregates are linked in order of their insertion, form- 
ing a linked list, such that each aggregate contains the 
key of the previously inserted aggregate. The head of 
the list is stored in an application-specific object with a 
well-known key. To avoid a circularity, this object is not 
subject to aggregation in Glacier. The aggregate direc- 
tory can be recovered trivially by traversing the list. 












































Figure 5. Reference graph. The object la- 
beled ‘D’ has expired. 


Aggregates are reclaimed in Glacier once all of the 
contained objects have expired. However, if aggregates 
expire in an order other than their insertion order, the ag- 
gregate list might become disconnected. To fix this prob- 
lem, aggregates in the linked list may contain references 
to multiple other aggregates; thus, the aggregates actu- 
ally form a directed acyclic graph (DAG, see Figure 5). 
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Glacier monitors the indegree of every aggregate in 
the DAG and tries to keep it above a fixed number dj jy. 
If the indegree of an aggregate falls below this thresh- 
old, a pointer to it is added from the next aggregate to 
be inserted. This requires little extra overhead as long as 
insertions occur regularly; however, if a disconnection is 
imminent while no objects are inserted for an extended 
period of time, an empty aggregate may have to be cre- 
ated. This wastes a small amount of storage but, in our 
experience, occurs very rarely. 
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Figure 6. DAG of aggregates and the list 
head (left), and fragments of a single aggre- 
gate with the authenticator in detail (right). 


An aggregate consists of tuples (0;, k;, v;), where 0; 
is an object, k; is the object’s key, and v; is the version 
number. Additionally, each aggregate contains one or 
more references to other aggregates. Note that the leases 
of the component objects are not stored; they are kept 
only in the aggregate directory, where they can be up- 
dated efficiently. The lease of the entire aggregate is 
the maximum of the component leases; for efficiency, 
Glacier tries to aggregate objects with similar leases. 


5.1 Recovery 


After a correlated failure, we must assume that all infor- 
mation that is not stored in Glacier is lost. In particular, 
this includes the contents of the primary store and, for 
most nodes, the aggregate directory. 

The aggregate directory can be recovered by walking 
the DAG. First, the key of the most recently inserted ag- 
gregate is retrieved using a well-known key in Glacier. 
Then, the aggregates are retrieved in sequence and ob- 
jects contained in each aggregate are added to the ag- 
gregate directory. The subleases of the component ob- 
jects are set to the lease of the aggregate. Since ag- 
gregate leases are always higher than component leases, 
this is conservative. The primary store can either be re- 
populated lazily on demand by applications, or eagerly 


while walking the aggregate DAG. 

Note that some of the references may be pointing 
to expired aggregates, so some of the queries issued to 
Glacier will fail. It is thus important to distinguish actual 
failures, in which at least N —k+1 fragment holders have 
been contacted but no fragments are found, from poten- 
tial failures, in which some fragment holders are offline. 
In the latter case, recovery of the corresponding aggre- 
gate must be retried at a later time. 


5.2 Consolidation 


In order to maintain a low storage overhead, we use a 
mechanism similar to the segment cleaning technique in 
LES [36]. Glacier periodically checks the aggregate di- 
rectory for aggregates whose leases will expire soon, and 
decides whether to renew their leases. If the aggregate in 
question is small or contains many objects whose leases 
have already expired, the lease is not renewed. Instead, 
the non-expired objects are consolidated with new ob- 
jects either from the local buffer or from other aggre- 
gates, and a new aggregate is created. The old aggregate 
is abandoned and its fragments are eventually garbage 
collected by the storing nodes. 

Consolidation is particularly effective if object life- 
times are bimodal, 1.e. if objects tend to be either short- 
lived or long-lived. By the time of the first consolidation 
cycle, the short-lived objects may have already expired, 
so the consolidated aggregate contains mostly long-lived 
objects. Such an aggregate then requires little mainte- 
nance, except for an occasional refresh operation. 


6 Security 


In this section, we discuss potential attacks against either 
the durability or the integrity of data stored in Glacier. 
Attacks on integrity: Since Glacier does not have re- 
mote delete or update operations, a malicious attacker 
can only overwrite fragments that are stored on nodes 
under his control. However, each fragment holder stores 
a signed manifest, which includes an authenticator. Us- 
ing this authenticator, fragment holders can validate any 
fragments they retrieve and replace them by other frag- 
ments if they do not pass the test. Assuming, as is cus- 
tomary, that SHA-1 is second pre-image resistant, gen- 
erating a second fragment with the same hash value is 
computationally infeasible. 

Attacks on durability: If an attacker can successfully 
destroy all replicas of an object in the primary store, as 
well as more than n — r of its fragments, that object 
is lost. However, since there is no way to delete frag- 
ments remotely, the attacker can only accomplish this by 
either a targeted attack on the storage nodes, or indirectly 
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by interfering with Glacier’s fragment repair or lease re- 
newal. The former requires successful attacks on n — r 
specific nodes within a short time frame, which is highly 
unlikely to succeed due to the pseudo-random selection 
of storage nodes. The latter cannot go unnoticed because 
Glacier relies on secure and authenticated overlay com- 
munication for fragment repair and lease renewal. This 
leaves plenty of time for corrective action by system ad- 
ministrators before too many fragments disappear due to 
uncorrelated failures, churn or lease expiration. 


Attacks on the time source: Since the collection pro- 
cess is based on timestamps, an attacker might try to de- 
stroy an object by compromising a time source such as 
an NTP server and advancing the time beyond the ob- 
ject’s expiration time. For this reason, storage nodes in- 
ternally maintain all timestamps as relative values, trans- 
lating them to absolute values only during shutdown and 
when communicating with another node. 


Space-filling attacks: An attacker can try to consume all 
available storage by inserting a large number of objects 
into Glacier. While this does not affect existing data, 
no new data can be inserted because the nodes refuse to 
accept additional fragments. Without a remote deletion 
primitive, the storage can only be reclaimed gradually as 
the attacker’s data expires. To prevent this problem, in- 
centive mechanisms [32] can be added. 


Attacks on Glacier: If a single implementation of 
Glacier is shared by all the nodes, Glacier itself must 
be considered as a potential source of failure correlation. 
However, data loss can result only due to a failure in one 
of the two mechanisms that actually delete fragments, 
handoff and expiration. Both are very simple (about 210 
lines of code) and are thus unlikely to contain bugs. 


Haystack-needle attacks: If an attacker can compro- 
mise his victim’s personal node, he has, in the worst 
case, access to the cryptographic keys and can thus sign 
valid storage requests. Existing data cannot be deleted 
or overwritten; however, the attacker can try to make re- 
covery infeasible by inserting decoy objects under exist- 
ing keys, but with higher version numbers. The victim 
is thus forced to identify the correct objects among a gi- 
gantic number of decoys, which may be time-consuming 
or even infeasible. 


However, notice that the attacker cannot compromise 
referential integrity. Hence, if the data structures are 
linked (as, for example, the aggregate log), the victim 
can recover them by guessing the correct key of a single 
object. One way to facilitate this is to periodically in- 
sert reference objects with well-known version numbers, 
such as the current time stamp. Thus, knowledge of the 
approximate time of the attack is sufficient to recover a 
consistent set of objects. 


7 Experimental evaluation 


To evaluate Glacier, we present the result of two sets of 
experiments. The first set is based on the use of Glacier 
as the storage layer for ePOST, a cooperative, server- 
less email system [28] that provides email service to a 
small group of users. ePOST has been in use for several 
months and it has used Glacier as its data store for the 
past 140 days. The second set is based on trace-driven 
simulations, which permit us to examine the system un- 
der a wider range of conditions, including a much larger 
workload corresponding to 147 users, up to 1, 000 nodes, 
a wider range of failure scenarios and different types of 
churn. 

The Glacier prototype is built on top of the Free- 
Pastry [21] implementation of the Pastry [37] structured 
overlay and makes use of the PAST [20] distributed hash 
table service as its primary store. Since the ePOST sys- 
tem relies on PAST for storage, Glacier now provides 
durable storage for ePOST. 


7.1 ePOST experiments 


Over time, our experimental ePOST overlay grew from 
20 to currently 35 nodes. The majority of these nodes 
are desktop PCs running Linux; however, there are also 
machines running OS X and Windows. Our user base 
consists of 8 passive users, which are still primarily us- 
ing server-based email but are forwarding their incoming 
mail to the ePOST overlay, and 9 active users, which rely 
on ePOST as their main email system. 

ePOST uses Glacier with aggregation to store email 
and the corresponding metadata. For each object, Glacier 
maintains NV = 48 fragments using an erasure code with 
r = 5, 1e. any five fragments are sufficient to restore 
the object. In this configuration, each object can survive 
a correlated failure of fmax = 60% of all nodes with 
probability Pj, = 0.999999. We are aware of the fact 
that with only 35 nodes, our experimental deployment is 
too small to ensure that fragment losses are uncorrelated. 
Nevertheless, we chose this configuration to get realistic 
numbers for the per-node overhead. 

Each of the nodes in the overlay periodically writes 
statistics to its log file, including the number of objects 
and aggregates it maintains, the amount of storage con- 
sumed locally, and the number and type of the messages 
sent. We combined these statistics to obtain a view of the 
entire system. 

While working with Glacier and ePOST, we were able 
to collect much practical experience with the system. 
We had to handle several node failures, including kernel 
panics, JVM crashes and a variety of software problems 
and configuration errors. Also, there were some large- 
scale correlated failures; for instance, a configuration er- 
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Figure 7. Storage load in ePOST. 


ror once caused an entire storage cluster of 16 nodes to 
become disconnected. Glacier was able to handle all of 
these failures. Also, note that Glacier was still under ac- 
tive development when it was deployed. During our ex- 
periments, we actually found two bugs, which we were 
able to fix simply by restarting the nodes with the up- 
dated software. 

We initially configured Glacier so that it would con- 
sider nodes to have failed if they did not join the over- 
lay for more than 5 days. However, it turned out that 
some of the early ePOST adopters started their nodes 
only occasionally, so their regions of key space were re- 
peatedly taken over by their peers and their fragments 
reconstructed. Nevertheless, we decided to include these 
results as well because they show how Glacier responds 
to an environment that is heavily dynamic. 


7.2 Workload 


We first examined the workload generated by ePOST in 
our experimental overlay. Figure 7 shows the cumulative 
size of all objects inserted over time, as well as the size of 
the objects that have not yet expired. Objects are inserted 
with an initial lease of one month and are refreshed every 
day until they are no longer referenced. 

Figure 8 shows a histogram of the object sizes. The 
histogram is bimodal, with a high number of small ob- 
jects ranging between 1 — 1OKB, and a lower number 
of large objects. Out of the 274,857 objects, less than 
1% were larger than 600kB (the maximum was 9.1 MB); 
these are not shown for readability. The small objects 
typically contain emails and their headers, which are 
stored separately by ePOST, while the large objects con- 
tain attachments. Since most objects are small compared 
to the fixed-size manifests used by Glacier (about 1kB), 
this indicates that aggregation can considerably increase 
storage efficiency. 
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Figure 8. Object sizes in ePOST. 


7.3. ePOST storage 


Next, we looked at the amount of storage required by 
Glacier to store the above workload. Figure 9 shows the 
combined size of all fragments in the system. The stor- 
age grows slowly, as new email is entering the system; at 
the same time, old email and junk mail is deleted by the 
users and eventually removed by the garbage collector. 

In this deployment, garbage is not physically deleted 
but rather moved to a special trash storage, whose size 
is also shown. We used a lease time of 30 days for all 
objects. For compatibility reasons, ePOST maintains its 
on-disk data structures as gzipped XML. On average, this 
creates an additional overhead of 32%, which is included 
in the figures shown. 
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Figure 9. Storage consumed by Glacier 
fragments and trash. 


Figure 10 compares the size of the on-disk data struc- 
tures to the actual email payload. It shows the average 
number of bytes Glacier stored for each byte of payload, 
excluding trash, but including the 32% overhead from 
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Figure 10. Storage factor, including serial- 
ization overhead. 


XML serialization, for live data and for all data stored in 
Glacier. The average storage overhead over time is very 
close to the expected factor of 9.6 plus the 32% due to 
XML serialization. 


7.4 ePOST traffic 


Figure 11 shows the average traffic generated by an 
ePOST node in bytes and in Pastry-level messages sent 
per minute (the messages are sent over TCP, so small 
messages may share a single packet, and large messages 
may require multiple packets). For comparison, we also 
report traffic statistics for the other subsystems involved 
in ePOST, such as PAST and Scribe [11]. 

The traffic pattern is heavily bimodal. During quiet 
periods (e.g. days 30-50), Glacier generally sends fewer 
messages than PAST because it can mask short-term 
churn, but since the messages are larger because of the 
difference in storage factors (9.6 versus 3), the overall 
traffic is about the same. In periods with a lot of node 
failures (e.g. days 80-120), Glacier must recover the lost 
fragments by reconstructing them from other fragments, 
which creates additional load for a short time. The in- 
crease in Pastry traffic on day 104 was caused by an un- 
related change in Pastry’s leaf set stabilization protocol. 

The traffic generated by Glacier can be divided into 
five categories: 


e Insertion: When new objects are inserted, Glacier 
identifies the fragment holders and transfers the 
fragment payload to them. 


e Refresh: When the leases for a set of objects are ex- 
tended, Glacier sends the updated part of the storage 
manifest to the current fragment holders. 


e Maintenance: Peer nodes compare their key lists, 


and lost fragments are regenerated from other frag- 
ments. 


e Handoff: Nodes hand off some of their fragments 
to a new node who has taken over part of their key 
space. 


e Lookup: Aggregates are retrieved when an object is 
lost from the object cache, or when small aggregates 
are consolidated into larger ones. 


In Figure 12, the Glacier traffic is broken down by cat- 
egory. In times with a low number of failures, the traffic 
is dominated by insertions and refreshes. When the net- 
work is unstable, the fraction of handoff and maintenance 
traffic increases. In all cases, the maintenance traffic re- 
mains below 15 packets per host and minute, which is 
very low. 
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Figure 12. Messages sent by Glacier, by ac- 
tivity. 


7.5  ePOST aggregation 


To determine the effectiveness of aggregation, we also 
collected statistics on the number of objects and ag- 
gregates in the system. We distinguished between live 
objects, whose lease is still valid, and expired objects, 
which are still stored as part of an aggregate but are eli- 
gible for garbage collection. 

Figure 13 shows the average number of objects in 
each aggregate. In our system, aggregation reduced the 
number of keys by more than an order of magnitude. 
Moreover, our results show that the number of expired 
objects remains low, which indicates that aggregate con- 
solidation is effective. 
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Figure 11. Average traffic per node and day (left) and average number of messages per node 


and minute (right). 
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Figure 13. Aggregation factor. 


7.6 ePOST recovery 


To study Glacier’s behavior in the event of a large-scale 
correlated failure, we randomly selected 13 of the 31 
nodes in our experimental ePOST overlay and copied 
their local fragment store to 13 fresh nodes (note that, 
since our overlay has fewer than NV = 48 nodes, some 
nodes store more than one fragment of the same ob- 
ject). The primary PAST store and the metadata were 
not copied. We then started a new Pastry overlay with 
only these 13 nodes. The resulting situation corresponds 
to a 58% failure in the main overlay, which is close to 
our assumed fimax = 60%. 

We then completely re-installed ePOST on a four- 
teenth node and let it join the ring. One of the authors 
entered his email address and an approximate date when 
he had last used ePOST. From this information, ePOST 
first determined the key of its metadata backup in Glacier 
by hashing the email address; then it retrieved the backup 
and extracted from it the root key of the aggregate DAG. 
The aggregation layer then reconstructed the DAG and 
restored the objects in it to the primary store. This pro- 
cess took approximately one hour to complete but could 
be sped up significantly by adding some simple optimiza- 


tions. Afterwards, ePOST was again ready for use; all 
data that had been stored using Glacier was fully recov- 
ered. 


7.7 Simulations: Diurnal behavior 


For this and the following experiments, we used a trace- 
driven simulator that implements Glacier and the aggre- 
gation layer. Since we wanted to model a system sim- 
ilar to ePOST, we used a trace from our department’s 
email server, which contains 395,350 delivery records 
over a period of one week (09/15-09/21). Some email is 
carbon-copied to multiple recipients; we delivered each 
copy to a separate node, for a total of 1, 107, 504 copies 
or approximately 8 GBytes. In the simulation, Glacier 
aggregates of up to 100 objects using a simple, greedy 
first-fit policy. 

In our first simulation, we explore the impact of di- 
urnal short-term churn. In their study of a large deploy- 
ment of desktop machines, Bolosky et al. [8] report that 
the number of available machines, which was generally 
around approximately 45, 000, dropped by about 2, 500 
(5.5%) at night time and by about 5,000 (11.1%) dur- 
ing weekends. In our simulations, we modeled a ring 
of 250 nodes with the behavior from the study, where 
M% of the nodes are unavailable between 5pm and 7am 
on weekdays and 2)//% on weekends. The experiment 
was run for one week of simulation time, starting from 
Wednesday, 09/15, and the entire trace was used. Glacier 
was configured with the maximum offline time Tingx set 
to one week. 

Figure 14 shows how this behavior affects the total 
message overhead, which includes all messages sent over 
the entire week, for different values of 7. As churn 
increases, fewer fragments can be delivered directly to 
their respective fragment holders, so insertion traffic de- 
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Figure 14. Impact of diurnal short-term 
churn on message overhead. 


creases. However, the lost fragments must be recov- 
ered when the fragment holders come back online, so 
the maintenance overhead increases. As an additional 
complication, the probability that fragments are available 
at the designated fragment holder decreases, so mainte- 
nance requires more attempts to successfully fetch a frag- 
ment. This causes the disparity between maintenance 
requests and replies, which are shown separately in the 
figure. 
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Figure 15. Impact of increasing load on 
message overhead. 


7.8 Simulation: Load 


In our second simulation, we study how the load influ- 
ences the message overhead. We again used a overlay 
of 250 nodes and the trace from our mail server, but this 
time, we used only a fraction f of the messages. Instead 
of diurnal churn, we simulated uncorrelated short-term 


churn with a mean session time of 3 days and a mean 
pause time of 16 hours, as well as long-term churn with 
a mean node lifetime of 8 days. We varied the parameter 
f between 0 and 1. 

Figure 15 shows how the load influences the cumula- 
tive message overhead over the entire week. Under light 
load, the message overhead remains approximately con- 
stant. This is because aggregates are formed periodically 
by every node, even if less than 100 objects are available 
in the local buffer. As the load increases further, the in- 
crease in overhead is approximately linear, as expected. 
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Figure 16. Impact of increasing load on to- 
tal traffic. 


Figure 16 shows the same overhead in bytes. Here, 
the threshold effect does not appear. Also, note the high 
maintenance overhead, as expected. This is due to the ag- 
gressive parameters we used for churn; at a node lifetime 
of eight days, almost all the nodes are replaced at least 
once during the simulation period, their local fragment 
store being fully regenerated every time. For their desk- 
top environment, Bolosky et al. [8] report an expected 
machine lifetime of 290 days and low short-term churn, 
which would reduce the maintenance overhead consider- 
ably. 


7.9 Simulation: Scalability 


In our third simulation, we examine Glacier’s scalability 
in terms of the number of participating nodes. We used 
the same trace as before, but scaled it such that the stor- 
age load per node remained constant; the full trace was 
used for our maximum setting of NV = 1000 nodes. The 
churn parameters are the same as before. 

Figure 17 shows the message overhead per node for 
different overlay sizes. As expected, the net overhead 
remains approximately constant; however, since query 
messages are sent using the Pastry overlay, the total num- 
ber of messages grows slowly with NV log N. 
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Figure 17. Message overhead for different 
overlay sizes and a constant per-node stor- 
age load. 


7.10 Discussion 


The storage overhead required to sustain large-scale cor- 
related failures is substantial. In our experiments, we 
used fairly aggressive parameters (fmax = 60%, Pinin = 
0.999999), which resulted in an 11-fold storage over- 
head. However, this cost is mitigated by the fact that 
Glacier can harness vast amounts of underutilized stor- 
age that is unreliable in its raw form. Moreover, only 
truly important and otherwise unrecoverable data must 
be stored in a high-durability Glacier store and is thus 
subject to large storage overhead. Data of lesser impor- 
tance and data that can be regenerated after a catastrophic 
failure can be stored with far less overhead in a separate 
instance of Glacier that is configured with a less stringent 
durability requirement. 

On the other hand, our experiments show that Glacier 
is able to manage this large amount of data with a surpris- 
ingly low maintenance overhead and that it is scalable 
both with respect to load and system size. Thus, it fulfills 
all the requirements for a cooperative storage system that 
can leverage unused disk space and provide hard, analyt- 
ical durability guarantees, even under pessimistic failure 
assumptions. Moreover, our experience with the ePOST 
deployment shows that the system is practical, and that it 
can effectively protect user data from large-scale corre- 
lated failures. The ever-increasing number of virus and 
worm attacks strongly suggests that this property 1s cru- 
cial for cooperative storage system. 


$ Conclusions 


We have presented the design and evaluation of Glacier, a 
system that ensures durability of unrecoverable data in a 
cooperative, decentralized storage system, despite large- 


scale, correlated, Byzantine failures of storage nodes. 
Glacier’s approach is ‘extreme’ in the sense that it does 
not rely on introspection, which has inherent limitations 
in its ability to capture all sources of correlated failures; 
instead, it uses massive redundancy to mask the effects of 
large-scale correlated failures such as worm attacks. The 
system uses erasure codes and garbage collection to mit- 
igate the storage cost of redundancy and relies on aggre- 
gation and a loosely coupled fragment maintenance pro- 
tocol to reduce the message costs. Our experience with a 
real-world deployment shows that the message overhead 
for maintaining the erasure coded fragments is low. The 
storage overheads can be substantial when the availabil- 
ity requirements are high and a large fraction of nodes is 
assumed to suffer correlated failures. However, cooper- 
ative storage systems harness a potentially huge amount 
of storage. Glacier uses this raw, unreliable storage to 
provide hard durability guarantees, which 1s required for 
important and otherwise unrecoverable data. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we describe Quorum, a non-invasive approach to 
scalable quality-of-service provisioning that uses traffic shap- 
ing, admission control, and response monitoring at the border 
of an Internet site to ensure throughput and response time guar- 
antees. 

We experimentally compare an implementation of Quorum 
both to hardware over-provisioning and to leading software ap- 
proaches using real world workloads. Our results show that 
Quorum can enforce the same QoS guarantees as either of the 
compared approaches, while achieving better resource utiliza- 
tion than over-provisioning and without the application rewrit- 
ing overhead required by intrusive software approaches. We 
also demonstrate that our implementation can successfully han- 
dle extreme situations such as sudden traffic surges, application 
misbehavior and node failures. Furthermore, we demonstrate 
the flexibility of Quorum by providing QoS guarantees for a 
complex and heterogeneous Internet service that cannot be im- 
plemented by other current software approaches. 


1 Introduction 


The current commercial importance of Internet services 
makes it imperative for companies relying on web-based 
technologies to offer and guarantee predictable, consis- 
tent, and differentiated quality of service (QoS) to their 
consumers. For example, e-commerce companies often 
want to provide faster response times for purchasing than 
for catalog browsing to ensure that no sale is lost due 
to the perception of an unresponsive transaction. Dif- 
ferentiated QoS also enables more general and flexible 
application hosting environments. For example, a ser- 
vice provider that hosts a personalized webmail portal 
for several companies wants to guarantee different levels 
of service to its customers and to ensure that these service 
guarantees are provided to each customer independently, 
regardless of overload or misbehavior of the others. 

To meet large demand, scalable Internet services are 
commonly hosted using clustered architectures where a 
number of machines, rather than a single server, work 


together in a distributed and parallel manner to serve re- 
quests. Delivering reliable service quality guarantees in 
this distributed setting is the difficult challenge that our 
work addresses. 

Both research and commercial Internet service com- 
munities have explored hardware-based and software- 
based approaches to QoS provisioning. The state-of-the- 
practice in current commercial settings is to deploy in- 
dependent clusters for each service (hardware partition- 
ing), each of which comprises enough capacity to ser- 
vice worst-case load conditions (over-provisioning). Un- 
fortunately, because load fluctuations can be substantial, 
hardware partitioning and over-provisioning incurs a po- 
tentially high cost (sufficient resources must be available 
in each partition to handle load spikes) and low resource 
utilization (the extra resources are idle between spikes), 
making this approach inefficient. 

As a result, software-based approaches have been 
proposed and developed to make better use of the re- 
sources employed to host Internet services. These ap- 
proaches focus on embedding QoS logic at different lev- 
els of the site’s internal software, including operating 
system [4, 6, 10, 37], middleware [33, 34, 41], and ap- 
plication code [2, 8, 40]. It is the function of this logic to 
distribute, effectively, the workload among the cluster re- 
sources as a way of improving both resource utilization 
and client experience. Low-level techniques have been 
shown to provide a tight control on the utilization of re- 
sources (e.g., disk bandwidth or processor usage) while 
techniques that are closer to the application layer are 
able to satisfy QoS requirements that are more directly 
experienced by clients. However, these software solu- 
tions require the hosted application services and/or the 
hosting operating system to be customized for QoS pro- 
visioning, thereby limiting flexibility and extensibility. 
Furthermore, most current Internet sites include a myr- 
iad of different hardware and software platforms which 
are constantly evolving and changing. An invasive QoS 
solution that requires the reprogramming of hosted ser- 
vice code carries with it high development and testing 
costs when new services are introduced, or the existing 
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site components (hardware and software) are reconfig- 
ured, upgraded, extended, etc. More problematically, the 
source code for many service components hosted at a site 
may not be available for proprietary reasons. This lack 
of source code makes the necessary software reprogram- 
ming remarkably difficult. Thus the growing complex- 
ity associated with Internet service hosting in commer- 
cial settings makes intrusive software QoS strategies less 
attractive as the need for extensibility and flexibility in- 
creases. 


To address these needs, we propose a new approach 
to QoS provisioning for Internet services. Our ap- 
proach offers reliable QoS guarantees at a lower cost than 
state-of-the-practice techniques, while giving the service 
providers the much needed flexibility that they require 
to rapidly reconfigure, upgrade and extend their complex 
set of services. In this paper we present Quorum, a non- 
invasive software approach that treats the cluster and the 
services it is hosting as a “black-box” system and uses 
only feedback-driven techniques to control dynamically 
which and when each of the requests from the clients is 
forwarded into the cluster. Because traffic shaping and 
admission control is done at the entrance of the site, and 
the system uses only the observed request and response 
streams for its control algorithms, new services can be 
added, old ones upgraded, and resources reconfigured 
without re-engineering the necessary QoS mechanisms 
into the services themselves or the system software that 
supports them. 


We report on an implementation of Quorum and its 
experimental comparison with the state-of-the-practice 
(i.e., Over-provisioning) and state-of-the-art (e.g., Nep- 
tune [33, 34]) software solutions using realistic services, 
client request traces and clustered machines. Neptune is 
a research and now commercially successful middleware 
system that implements QoS for Internet services, but 
which requires the services themselves to be re-written to 
use Neptune primitives. Using the Jeoma [35] search en- 
gine, which is explicitly programmed so it can use Nep- 
tune, we show that Quorum can enforce the same QoS 
guarantees as Neptune for Neptune-enabled services, but 
without the additional engineering overhead associated 
with modifying the services that it supports. Further- 
more, we illustrate Quorum’s ability to handle extreme 
situations such as sudden traffic surges, or internal appli- 
cation misbehavior — capabilities that are necessary for 
a successful deployment in large-scale, realistic settings. 
We also demonstrate the flexibility of Quorum by show- 
ing how it can provide QoS guarantees for complex het- 
erogeneous Internet services which cannot be modified — 
a capability that none of the published, pre-existing soft- 
ware approaches is capable of achieving at present. 


1.1 Contributions 


This paper makes five main contributions: 


e We present Quorum as a novel approach to QoS 
provisioning for large-scale Internet services that 
uses only observed input request and output re- 
sponse streams to control the load within the site 
so that quality guarantees are met. 


e We describe a working implementation and demon- 
Strate its viability using a large cluster system host- 
ing commercial and community benchmark Internet 
Services. 


e We compare Quorum with the state-of-the-practice 
and state-of-the-art approaches in terms of effi- 
ciency and the degree to which they maintain QoS 
guarantees for both throughput and response times. 


e We show the robustness of Quorum in successfully 
overcoming extreme situations (1.e., sudden traffic 
surges, application misbehavior and node failures) 
which arise in current commercial settings. 


e We demonstrate that the flexibility provided by 
Quorum enables more efficient deployments of 
complex, heterogeneous Internet services than can 
currently be supported by existing approaches. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 defines the models and assumptions employed 
by our approach and formally states the terms in which 
the QoS challenge is defined. Section 3 introduces Quo- 
rum’s approach and further describes its architecture. 
Section 4 experimentally compares Quorum to the best 
of the known approaches. In Section 5 we demonstrate 
the robustness of Quorum under extreme situations and 
also show its flexibility in providing reliable QoS guar- 
antees in complex heterogeneous services. In Section 6 
we discuss related work, and we conclude in Section 7. 


2 Defining the QoS Challenge 


Before describing the architecture of Quorum we define 
the models and assumptions employed by our approach, 
as well as detail the terms by which the QoS challenge is 
defined. We begin by outlining the model of Internet ser- 
vice transactions we use. We treat Internet services (see 
Figure 1) as a stream of requests coming from clients that 
are received at the entrance of the site, computed by the 
internal resources, and returned back to the clients upon 
completion. In the case of system overload or internal er- 
ror condition, requests can be dropped before completion 
and thus may not be returned to the client. Each of the 
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requests that are received from the clients can be classi- 
fied or grouped into different service classes according 
to a combination of service type and client identity. 


Cluster Resources 


Incoming Workload 
( arrivals + requirements ) 








Requests 


SSG pee Ba 
) 
Responses 


Outgoing Service 
( departures + response times ) 








Dropped 
Requests 


Figure 1: System model for Internet services. 


The computation of requests is modeled by treating 
the cluster as a parallel and multi-level resource system 
that processes requests in a time-shared manner. More 
specifically we model the cluster site as a black-box sys- 
tem that has the following two properties: 1) unbiased 
treatment: any request entering the cluster will be com- 
puted with the same priority, and 2) time-multiplexed: 
the internal computation is done in a multiplexed way 
where requests interleave the usage of resources in time 
intervals that are short, relative to the response time guar- 
antees. The simplicity of our model allows cluster sys- 
tems to be treated analytically, while remaining powerful 
enough to capture the behavior of most time-shared sys- 
tems and thus the majority of existing sites. Note that 
these properties are defined in terms of the overall clus- 
ter behavior and may not necessarily hold true for each 
of the internal resources individually. 

We define the QoS challenge as the ability to guar- 
antee, at all times, a predefined quantitative character- 
ization of the traffic in each service class as measured 
at the output of the cluster. Such traffic characteriza- 
tion is expressed through a QoS policy, which contains 
the desired QoS guarantees for each of the participating 
service classes. Such quality guarantees are defined at 
the boundary of the cluster and do not extend to requests 
traversing the internet back to the end users. Our goal 
is not to provide end-to-end guarantees as we see net- 
work QoS as a complementary function. We consider 
the quality characteristics defined in the QoS policy to 
be specified in terms of statistical (or soft) guarantees. 

Finally, our system requires that the specified QoS pol- 
icy that must be enforced is, in fact, feasible for the ex- 
pected workloads and cluster capacity. A QoS policy is 
feasible if the existing cluster can meet the QoS guar- 
antees without requiring any QoS mechanisms (1.e., a 
simple load-balancer) subject to the following two con- 
ditions: 1) incoming rates for each class are always kept 
below their guaranteed throughput and 2) resource de- 


mands of incoming requests do not surpass their ex- 
pected computation requirements. The expected com- 
putation requirements for a request stream are depen- 
dent on the type of service offered and must be agreed 
upon, a priori, between the provider and the consumer. 
In fact, feasibility is an implicit test or calculation that 
any service provider must perform when dimensioning 
their cluster for a given expected demand. Note feasibil- 
ity has already taken into account the software and hard- 
ware configuration of the cluster, as well as any possi- 
ble internal bottlenecks that may occur for the expected 
workloads. Since Quorum depends only on the feasibil- 
ity condition, it can continue to operate correctly regard- 
less of the presence of internal cluster bottlenecks. 


3 The Quorum Architecture 


In this section we describe the architecture of Quorum 
that follows our previously stated model and assump- 
tions. In Quorum, the QoS policy is specified as a list 
of QoS classes describing the quality that must be en- 
sured for each class of service. We define a QoS class 
as a tuple that describes: 1) how to identify requests of 
this class (classification rules) and, 2) what type of QoS 
must be enforced (output guarantees). In the same way 
as level-7 load-balancers [19, 20, 29], Quorum classi- 
fies requests based on a combination of parameters such 
as IP address, port, URL and path. Output guarantees 
are specified in terms of guaranteed minimum through- 
put and maximum response time. For example, Table | 
describes a QoS policy containing two QoS classes for 
a service provider hosting webmail portals for two dif- 
ferent companies. In the example, BigCorp has a much 
higher guaranteed throughput due to an expected higher 
traffic volume and SmallCorp requires much tighter re- 
sponse time guarantees for its users. Notice that the defi- 
nition of output guarantees includes both throughput and 
response time requirements. While it is often possible to 
meet one type of guarantee at the expense of the other, 
our solution accommodates both. Additionally, Quorum 
allows throughput and response time guarantees to be 
expressed using either percentiles or averages since the 
way in which each customer wishes to view a guaran- 
tee varies. In both cases, however, the time frame over 
which the average or percentile 1s computed is substan- 
tially longer than the time required to service an individ- 
ual request. 

Quorum uses a single-policy enforcement engine to 
intercept and control in-bound traffic at the entrance of 
the site hosting the services. By tracking the responses 
to requests that are served within the site, our system 
automatically determines when new requests can be al- 
lowed entry such that a specified set of QoS guarantees 
will be enforced. No knowledge of the internals of the 
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Qos a ee cation Output stalantees 
Class 


BigCorp | http: ae com/mail/* cs 1000 
SmallCorp| http://smallcorp.com/mail/* 200 
Table 1: Example QoS policy for a service provider 
hosting webmail portals for two different companies. 








site are needed and no instrumentation is required. In 
other words, to make an Internet site capable of provid- 
ing QoS guarantees it is enough to deploy Quorum at its 
entrance point and define the desired QoS policy to be 
enforced. 
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Figure 2: The architecture of Quorum. 


Figure 2 depicts the architecture of Quorum, consist- 
ing of four different modules each of which implements 
part of the functionality that is necessary to enforce a 
QoS policy. The Classification module categorizes the 
intercepted requests from the clients into one of the ser- 
vice classes defined in the QoS class. The Load Control 
module determines the pace (for the entire system and 
all client request streams) at which Quorum releases re- 
quests into the cluster. The Request Precedence module 
dictates the proportions with which requests of different 
classes are released to the cluster. The Selective Drop- 
ping module drops requests of a service class to avoid 
introducing work accumulation that would cause a QoS 
violation. In the next sections we detail further the im- 
plementation of the Quorum modules. We explicitly ex- 
clude the details associated with Classification since it is 
a well understood problem that has already been studied 
in the literature [22]. 


3.1 Load Control 


The Load Control module has two primary functions. 
First, it prevents large amounts of incoming traffic from 
overloading the internal resources of the cluster. When 
the internal resources become overloaded, the internal 
software (1.e., operating system, web servers, applica- 
tions, etc.) will delay or drop requests without regard 
for their QoS classification. Second, it maintains the re- 
sources within the cluster at a high level of utilization 
to achieve an overall good system performance (for the 
given cluster configuration). The goal of the Load Con- 
trol module is to have the cluster operate at maximum 
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Figure 4: Structure of Load Control module. 


capacity so that the largest possible capacity guarantees 
can be met, while also preventing overload conditions 
that would cause response time guarantees to be violated. 

Based on the previously described time-shared model, 
our implementation exploits the direct correlation be- 
tween the amount of work accumulation inside the clus- 
ter and the time required for requests to be computed by 
the hosted services. In general, more work introduced 
into the cluster corresponds to longer compute times for 
each service (given a fixed amount of resources) once 
the number of parallel requests exceeds the number of 
resources. With this in mind, the Load Control module 
can directly affect the amount of time that requests take 
to be computed inside the cluster (1.e., compute time) by 
controlling how much traffic is “in progress” at any time. 

Similar to TCP, our implementation uses a sliding win- 
dow scheme that defines the maximum number of re- 
quests that can be outstanding at any time (see Figure 4). 
The basic operation of the Quorum engine consists of 
successively incrementing the size of the window until 
the compute times of the QoS class with the most re- 
strictive response times approaches the limits defined by 
its guarantees. Our current implementation uses a sim- 
ple algorithm (see Figure 3.a) that increments (or decre- 
ments) the window linearly until the currently observed 
computing times are considered too high by the Selective 
Dropping module (see Section 3.3 for details on how this 
threshold is chosen). Our implementation updates the 
window size every 500ms, a compromise between hav- 
ing fast reaction times and allowing enough requests to 
finish within a period such that the collected computing 
times are significant. A more sophisticated (and reactive) 
version of the algorithm using non-linear variation of the 
window sizes is under study. 


3.2 Request Precedence 


The main function of Request Precedence is to virtually 
partition the cluster resources among each of the service 
classes. Resource isolation is a necessary functional- 
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Load Control Algorithm 


recalculateWindow() //every A milliseconds 
CT(t) = Observed Compute Times (t,t-A) 
RTG,,,, = Strictest Response Time Guarantee 
if CT(t) < RTG,,,/2 then 











Request Precedence Scheduler 


getNextRequest() 

foreach class C 

//compute its weighted instant usage 
usage = C.outstanding/C.weight 


(minUsage = ~) 











Selective Dropping Algorithm 


isDroppable(request) 
CT(t) = Observed Compute Times (t,t-A) 
RT wax = Response Time Guarantee 
expectedRT = request.waitingTime + CT(t) 








window++ // linear increase /iidentify class with least usage if expectedRT > RT,,,, then 
else if usage<minUsage and ! C.isEmpty() return true // Drop 
window-- // linear decrease targetClass = C ; minUsage = usage else 
return targetClass.dequeueRequest() return false // Forward 
(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 3: Simplified pseudo-code for the algorithms of the three main modules of Quorum. 


ity that allows each service class to enjoy a minimum 
amount of processing capacity, independent of potential 
overload or misbehavior of others. This module is able 
to partition externally the service delivered by the clus- 
ter, by controlling the proportions in which the input traf- 
fic for each class is forwarded to the internal resources. 
Thus, the goal of this module is to ensure that the frac- 
tion of the overall cluster capacity devoted to each class 
is large enough to satisfy its throughput guarantees at all 
times. 


The Request Precedence module also attempts to max- 
imize performance in overload situations without allow- 
ing guarantees to lapse. It reassigns unclaimed resources 
to other QoS classes demanding more processing power 
than they have been granted. Reassigning unutilized ca- 
pacity allows the QoS engine to take full advantage of the 
available cluster resources allowing some service classes 
to enjoy a level of service that is higher than what they 
have been guaranteed. At the same time, the Request 
Precedence module ensures that those classes that are 
not using their maximum allowable share of the overall 
capacity none-the-less receive enough capacity to meet 
their guarantees. By continually calculating and adjust- 
ing the fraction of cluster capacity that is given to each 
class, Quorum differs from an approach that relies on 
physical partitioning of the resources where temporary 
reassignment cannot be implemented. 

Under Quorum, Request Precedence is implemented 
by a scheduling algorithm that logically partitions the 
window of outstanding requests (as dictated by the Load 
Control module) according to the throughput guarantees 
specified in the QoS classes. This method exploits (and 
depends on) the time-shared nature of clusters which as- 
sign resources equally amongst all running tasks. As a 
result, it is possible to increase the share of the clus- 
ter resources for a particular service class by increas- 
ing the number of tasks that are devoted to computing 
its requests. In particular, our model defines that each 
request that is being computed in the cluster will get 
ath of the total utilization, when N is the number of re- 
quests that are concurrently being processed in the clus- 
ter. Therefore, the aggregated utilization of M/ requests 


will amount to “th of the total cluster usage. In the case 
where all of the / requests belong to the same service 
class, that service class is effectively enjoying a uth of 
the cluster’s resources. 


Cluster 
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Figure 5: Function of Request Precedence module. 


To that effect, our scheduler assigns a weight ®; to 
each of the QoS classes and uses this weight to par- 
tition proportionally the window accordingly (see Fig- 
ure 5). Instead of allocating a fixed number of slots of 
the window per class, our algorithm (see Figure 3.b) uses 
a dynamic method that achieves similar characteristics to 
Weighted Fair Queuing disciplines [11, 17, 31] in terms 
of proportional rate guarantees and reassignment of sur- 
plus. However, the guarantees in our case apply to win- 
dow sizes instead of service rates (1.e., throughput). The 
reason for this choice is that throughput for a given ser- 
vice class can only be guaranteed when the computing 
requirements of the requests are known. In other words, 
the capacity necessary to achieve a given throughput is 
directly related to the computational complexity of the 
requests. On the other hand, assigning a particular win- 
dow size corresponds to guaranteeing a portion of the 
cluster capacity, independent of the computing complex- 
ity of the incoming request stream. Therefore, by work- 
ing with a capacity measure (i.e., proportions of out- 
standing requests), Quorum can provide effective isola- 
tion between classes when their computing requirements 
are not known a priori or can change dramatically. 

Capacity can be seen as a fungible metric that links 
output throughput and computing requirements such that 
an increase in one can be made to force a decrease in the 
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other. For example, a capacity equivalent to 10 nodes 
may correspond to an output throughput of 500 req/s at 
a compute cost of 20ms/req, but also to 1000 req/s if the 
compute cost is only 10ms/req. The internal capacity al- 
located for a class is calculated from the nominal guaran- 
teed throughput (as expressed in the QoS class) and the 
expected computation requirements of the requests (as 
agreed upon between the provider and the consumer). 
In the cases where the computation complexity is vio- 
lated (1.e., higher than agreed upon) for a particular class, 
instead of dropping the traffic of the faulty class, Quo- 
rum will gracefully degrade its throughput to maintain 
the same internal capacity allocation. 


3.3. Selective Dropping 


The function of Selective Dropping is to discard the ex- 
cessive traffic received for a QoS class in the situations 
where there is not enough available capacity to fulfill its 
incoming demands. A dropping module is necessary to 
prevent large delays from occurring in overloaded situ- 
ations where requests would otherwise accumulate un- 
boundedly in the engine and violate the QoS guarantees. 
The goal of the Selective Dropping module is to ensure 
that the response time guarantees of each class will be 
met for all requests that can be serviced. 

The basic operation of the Selective Dropping mod- 
ule is, in essence, very simple, since it can leverage from 
properties that are already provided by the Load Control 
and Request Precedence modules. The Selective Drop- 
ping module independently observes each of the QoS 
queues of the engine and discards the requests that have 
been sitting in the queue for so long that the deadline 
for their service cannot be met. In our implementation 
(Figure 3.c), a request will be dropped if the time left for 
meeting the deadline once it gets at the head of the queue 
is less than the expected time of computation of its class. 
In other words, a request will be dropped if we expect it 
to miss its deadline according to how other requests of 
the same class are currently performing (Figure 6). The 
current computation times for a class can be considered 
a reliable estimation of their expected computation since 
they are stabilized by the feedback loop of the the Load 
Control module. 

The Selective Dropping module leverages the queu- 
ing inside Quorum to absorb safely peaks of traffic dur- 
ing transient overload conditions without violating the 
response time guarantees. To this effect, it works closely 
with the Load Control module by signaling ahead of time 
when a service class is likely to become overloaded. In 
our implementation we signal the Load Control mod- 
ule to stop increasing the load of the cluster when the 
observed computing time of the most restrictive service 
class reaches half of its response time guarantee. By 
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Figure 6: Structure of Selective Dropping module. 


closely working with the Load Control module, Selective 
Dropping can ensure that there is an available queuing 
time that is at least half the maximum allowed response 
time. Note, however, the queuing time is independent for 
each class, therefore classes with looser response time 
guarantees can support longer queuing periods and thus 
absorb of much larger transient peaks of traffic without 
violating the guarantees. The choice of ‘half’ is a com- 
promise motivated by the tradeoff between maintaining 
cluster occupancy and allowing the necessary queuing 
space to absorb peaks of traffic. We are currently work- 
ing on an optimized version that can dynamically adapt 
this threshold to allow more queuing without adversely 
affecting overall system performance. 


Finally, the Selective Dropping module must also en- 
sure that dropping requests of a particular service class 
does not incur in a violation of its throughput guarantees. 
To ensure that there are no invalid drops, our module re- 
lies on an important property of the Request Precedence 
module which states that the forwarding rate of requests 
for a class into the cluster will be no lower than its guar- 
anteed throughput. This property is derived from the ca- 
pacity guarantees and the windowing system of the Re- 
quest Precedence module which allows a new request to 
be forwarded immediately after one of the same class fin- 
ishes. Therefore, this property ensures that requests will 
only accumulate in the engine if the incoming rate of a 
class surpasses its guaranteed throughput, in which case 
drops can safely be executed since they would not violate 
any throughput guarantees. Note that these properties do 
not hold true for misbehaving classes where the compu- 
tation requirements of incoming requests are higher than 
expected. However, this is not a problem since we have 
already discussed that QoS guarantees do not need to 
be met for such classes, which can be penalized both 
in terms of throughput and response times. The imple- 
mentation of independent dropping techniques, coupled 
with the guarantees given by Load control and Request 
Precedence, allow this module to provide response time 
guarantees and isolate one class against misbehavior of 
others. 
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Combined, the functions of all four Quorum modules 
(Classification, Load Control, Request Precedence and 
Selective Dropping) enable cluster responsiveness, ef- 
ficient resource utilization, capacity isolation and delay 
differentiation, thus guaranteeing capacity and response 
times for each independent service class. 


4 Experimental Performance Comparison 


In this section we demonstrate that the four modules of 
Quorum can provide QoS guarantees under realistic con- 
ditions even though they treat the cluster resources and 
Internet services as a “black-box”. We have performed 
extensive studies of each of the presented modules, both 
in isolation as well as operating together. Due to space 
constraints we do not include them in this paper, but the 
details of these studies can be found in [12]. Instead, in 
this section we focus on examining the performance of 
Quorum as a complete system, and study how it com- 
pares to the best of the known approaches. Our investi- 
gation is empirical and is based on the deployment of an 
Internet search service used by Teoma [35] using a 68- 
CPU cluster. We analyze how five different techniques 
(representing both state-of-the-practice and state-of-the- 
art) offer differentiated quality to distinct groups of cus- 
tomers using generated message traffic based on web- 
search traces. We then quantify the observed quality of 
service delivered by each method. 


4.1 Experimental Methodology 


Our experimental setup consists of several client ma- 
chines accessing a cluster system through an interme- 
diate gateway/load-balancer machine. Accessing the 
services through a load balancer machine is the most 
commonly used architecture in current Internet services. 
For example, Google [21] funnels traffic through sev- 
eral Netscaler [29] load-balancing systems to balance 
the search load presented to each of its internal web 
servers [23]. 

To perform our experiments in the most realistic pos- 
sible manner, we have deployed a commercial-grade In- 
ternet service on a 68-CPU cluster system and replayed 
real traffic traces from its commercial operation [33]. 
The service deployed is the index search component of 
the Teoma commercial search service [35]. The in- 
dex search component consists of traversing an index 
database and retrieving the list of URLs that contain 
the set of words specified in the search query. The to- 
tal size of the index database used is 12GB and is fully 
replicated at each node. The index search application 
from Teoma is specifically built for the Neptune mid- 
dleware [34], a cluster-based software infrastructure that 
provides replication, aggregation and load balancing for 
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Figure 7: Experimental test-bed used for our bench- 
mark using Teoma’s search service. 


network-based services. The version of Neptune we use 
also provides QoS mechanisms allowing the specifica- 
tion of proportional throughput guarantees and response 
times constraints through the definition of yield func- 
tions [33]. As it 1s the case with commercial search 
engines, our system accesses the service through a set 
of front-end machines that transform the received URLs 
into internal queries that are then forwarded to the mid- 
dleware servicing the search database for processing. 
To mimic the environment at Teoma, we implement the 
front-end with an Apache web server [3] and a custom- 
built Apache module that interfaces with the Neptune in- 
frastructure. This module is necessary to utilize the mid- 
dleware functionality to locate other Neptune-enabled 
nodes and appropriately balance the requests based on 
the current load of the available servers. The cluster 
configuration used in our experiments is depicted in Fig- 
ure 7. The hardware configuration of the cluster consists 
of 2.6 MHz Intel Xeon processors each with 3 gigabytes 
of main memory organized into nodes with either two 
or four processors per node. The network interconnect 
between processors is switched gigabit Ethernet and the 
host operating system 1s RedHat Linux/ Fedora Core re- 
lease 1, using kernel version 2.4.24. 

Our gateway node is a 4-CPU dedicated machine 
that can function in two different modes: as a load- 
balancer or as the Quorum engine. When running in 
load-balancer mode, the machine is configured to imple- 
ment the typical (Weighted) Round Robin and maximum 
connections options available in most commercial hard- 
ware [19, 20, 29]. When running as Quorum engine, the 
gateway is configured to enforce the QoS policy defined 
for the experiment. Both the load-balancer and Quorum 
engine are entirely implemented in user-level software. 
The gateway is implemented as an event-driven Java ap- 
plication which makes extensive use of the new libraries 
for improved I/O performance [24]. We use Sun’s 1.5 
Java virtual machine with low-latency garbage collection 
settings. Our performance tests show that our imple- 
mentation can achieve a peak performance of 12Kreq/s 
(i.e., around 70K packets/sec) for certain client work- 
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Table 2: QoS guarantees and traffic workload of the 
Teoma search engine benchmark. 


loads. Thus the performance of our base-level system 
is high enough to be used in load levels that are com- 
parable to current commercial systems (e.g. Google re- 
ports around 2500 req/sec [23], Ask Jeeves around 1000 
req/sec [5]). Both our implementation of a load-balancer 
and the Quorum engine are based on the same core soft- 
ware for fielding and forwarding HTTP requests. 

For this experiment our methodology consists of us- 
ing the previously described test-bed to recreate search 
traffic and to explore the effectiveness with which five 
different approaches can enforce a particular QoS policy 
for a single service with multiple client groups. The five 
compared approaches are: 


Load Balancer The gateway machine is configured as 
a load balancer and tuned to match common high 
performance settings of Internet sites. Specifically, 
we configure it to use the least connections load- 
balancing algorithm and limit the maximum num- 
ber of open connections for each front-end to match 
their configured maximum (i.e., 250 processes for 
Apache server and 150 for the Tomcat engine). 


Physical Partitioning A separate group of machines are 
dedicated for each of the existing QoS classes. We 
configure the load-balancer to forward requests of a 
particular class only to its restricted set of reserved 
nodes. 


Overprovisioning The size of each physical partition is 
increased such that the resulting capacity and re- 
sponse time guarantees can be achieved as specified 
by the QoS policy (possibly at the expense of under 
utilized resources). 


Neptune QoS The gateway is configured as a load bal- 
ancer and the QoS mechanisms of Neptune are en- 
abled to implement the QoS policy under study. 


Quorum QoS The gateway runs the Quorum engine 
which implements QoS and the internal cluster re- 
sources implement only the Internet service. (..e., 
QoS functionality in Neptune is disabled) 


In order to benchmark Quorum and the other con- 
sidered QoS methodologies, client requests are replayed 
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A 200 | 13335 (3175) 40 (43) AO (22) 45 (50) | 121 (46) 
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Table 3: Experimental results for Teoma search engine. 


from a request trace supplied by Teoma that spans 3 dif- 
ferent days of commercial operation [33]. We also use 
Teoma-supplied traces of word sequences to generate 
real search queries. The levels of incoming traffic are de- 
signed so that the input demands of the different clients 
are far below (class A), far above (class B) and coincid- 
ing with (class C) the capacity constraints specified in 
their respective QoS classes. Clients for each QoS class 
use different inter-arrival times, corresponding to one of 
the three different days of the original traces. Table 2 
further depicts the details of the QoS policy and input 
workload used in the experiment, including the capacity 
and response time guarantees for each QoS class. 


4.2 QoS Results 


Figure 8 presents the results in terms of achieved average 
throughput and average response times for the five QoS 
methodologies using the same input request streams. The 
upper portion of the figure shows how the totality of in- 
coming traffic for a class (represented by the height of a 
bar) has been divided into traffic that is served and traffic 
that is dropped. Horizontal marks delimit the minimum 
amount of traffic that has to be served if the QoS guaran- 
tees are met. Note that a resulting throughput below the 
horizontal marks still meets the QoS guarantee for a class 
if the totality of its incoming traffic is successfully served 
(1.e., the system cannot serve more traffic than it has re- 
ceived). The lower part of Figure 8 presents the results 
in terms of response times. For response times, we use 
horizontal marks to denote the maximum response times 
allowed by the QoS policy and denote with a darker color 
the classes that do not meet the guarantees. We present 
these response time results using a logarithmic scale for 
better visual comparison since the delays differ substan- 
tially. Table 3 summarizes these results in tabular form 
(including standard deviations in parenthesis) to further 
aid their comparison. 

We begin by analyzing the quality of the service 
achieved by a load-balancer-only technique. Throughput 
results show that the amounts of traffic served in this case 
are directly dependent on the levels of incoming traffic 
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Figure 8: Experimental comparison of current approaches and Quorum, using Teoma’s search engine. 


rather than driven by the specified QoS policy, thus iso- 
lation between classes is not achieved. In this case we see 
that the dominance of class B traffic induces drops in A 
and C, even though the demands for these classes are al- 
ways below (in the case of class A) or never exceed (for 
class C) the guaranteed capacity for each class. At the 
same time, the large response times shown in the lower 
figure, demonstrate that simple connection limiting tech- 
niques employed by the load-balancer are not enough to 
prevent large delays in response times (e.g. up to 14 sec- 
onds per request), rendering this technique inadequate to 
provide QoS guarantees. 


When resources are physically dedicated through 
Physical Partitioning, the system is able to serve the ex- 
pected amount of traffic for each of the classes and drop 
requests only in the cases when the demands of incoming 
traffic exceed the allocated capacity. Throughput guaran- 
tees are met, however, if we observe the results in terms 
of response time, we see that the overloaded partition B 
experiences a delay more that 30 times higher than the 
maximum allowed by the QoS policy. Thus while phys- 
ically partitioning resources is able to provide capacity 
guarantees, it fails to ensure response times constraints 
for arbitrary incoming demands. It is worth noting that 
the reason for partition B serving more throughput than 
its guarantee is that the raw performance of the partition 
is slightly higher than the QoS guarantee defined in the 
policy. 

When each of the partitions is augmented with enough 
resources (1.e., Over-provisioning) all requests are suc- 
cessfully served. The response times are also reduced be- 
low the maximum allowed delay. In this case, class B and 
class C require an additional 10 and 2 CPUs respectively 
in order to meet the specified response time guarantees. 
Thus over-provisioning is the first of the techniques that 
can successfully provide both throughput and response 
time guarantees. However, meeting the QoS guarantees 
through over-provisioning comes with a high cost. In 


our experiment, the increase in cost of overprovisioning 
was 60% (i.e., from 20 to 32 CPUs) with resource uti- 
lization declining to 80%. Further, these numbers rep- 
resent the minimum amount of over-provisioning that al- 
lowed us to achieve the QoS goals. In general, between 
load spikes the extra resources needed to serve surges in 
load lay idle. Thus, given the wide load fluctuations that 
most commercial Internet services can experience (i.e., 
3-10 times the normal amount [16]), we expect the re- 
source utilization of over-provisioned systems in situ to 
be worse than what we observe in this experiment. 


Neptune QoS and Quorum both meet the specified 
throughput and response time guarantees. Both tech- 
niques serve at least the necessary amount of traffic and 
are able to keep response time below the maximum de- 
lays associated with each guarantee. Furthermore, both 
techniques are able to successfully reassign the capacity 
not utilized by class A to the greedy clients of class B. We 
observe that direct control of the resources and services 
in the cluster (due to its invasiveness) allows Neptune to 
achieve a slightly better throughput than Quorum (_.e., 
3%). This slight performance penalty can be seen as the 
cost that an external solution such as Quorum has to pay 
for not modifying any of the software internals. How- 
ever, given the completely non-invasive nature of Quo- 
rum, we were surprised by how closely it matched the 
performance achieved by the invasive and commercially 
developed Neptune system. Figure 8 also shows that 
the resulting response times from Neptune are somewhat 
lower than Quorum. This difference is because Quorum 
is only designed to enforce maximum delay constraints 
and it is not concerned about minimizing the overall de- 
lay of service times. We are currently working on a pro- 
totype that can both ensure response time constraints and 
lower response delays when possible. 

Summarizing, this experiment demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of Quorum empirically, using a commercial In- 
ternet service and commercial traffic levels. Quorum in 
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this setting 1s competitive with the best of the current 
approaches in its ability to enforce both response time 
and throughput QoS guarantees. In particular, Quorum 
has less cost and achieves better resource utilization than 
over-provisioning techniques due to its ability to reassign 
unutilized capacity to those service classes that need it. 
At the same time, it achieves comparable QoS guaran- 
tees to an integrated and commercially available system 
such as Neptune, incurring only a small performance cost 
(1.e., 3%). In the next section (Section 5.4) we illustrate 
its flexibility by showing how it can provide reliable QoS 
guarantees in a complex and heterogeneous site running 
three different services. 


5 Robustness under Extreme Conditions 


In this section we investigate the robustness of Quo- 
rum and its QoS enforcement capabilities under scenar- 
ios that emulate the extreme conditions experienced by 
many current Internet services. To do so, we first study 
the reaction of Quorum to three circumstances: sudden 
traffic fluctuations (Section 5.1), sudden changes in com- 
puting requirements (Section 5.2) and node failures and 
recoveries (Section 5.3). We then present a larger-scale 
experiment in which we detail its response to the same 
conditions in a substantially more complex Internet host- 
ing scenario (Section 5.4). 

To conduct the initial set of isolated robustness studies 
we use two service classes: A and B. Service class A is 
a misbehaving class that begins with an input load that 
can be fully serviced with its allocated capacity, and then 
changes its demands to surpass the capacity required to 
meet its guarantees as well as to drive the overall sys- 
tem into overload. Service class B is a well-behaved 
class that receives a constant demand of traffic that is al- 
ways below the traffic level that can be serviced under its 
guarantees. For each of the experiments, we detail how 
well Quorum insulates the quality of service experienced 
by the well-behaved class B from the fluctuations intro- 
duced by class A. We also investigate how the quality of 
service given to class A degrades gracefully during the 
periods when its demands exceed the capacity allocated 
to meet its guarantees. In particular, our goal is to pro- 
vide as much capacity to A as possible without violating 
the guarantees made to either A or B. As described in 
subsection 3.2, however, the capacity allocated to A and 
B is fungible and constantly adjusted by Quorum as it 
responds to changes in load conditions. 

To run these experiments we use a system consisting 
of 4-CPUs for client machines accessing a 16-CPU clus- 
ter through a gateway machine implementing the Quo- 
rum engine. Each of the servers runs the Tomcat appli- 
cation server [36], providing a “CCPU-loop service” con- 
sisting of a servlet that loops a number of times so that 


it utilizes a certain amount of CPU (as specified in the 
HTTP parameters of each incoming request). This artifi- 
cial emulation of a true web service allows precise con- 
trol of the CPU load requirements associated with each 
request. Requests received from the clients are classified 
into QoS classes according to the host field name found 
in the HTTP header of the request (i.e., host: A or B). 


Classification} Output Guarantees 


95""% ms 


Avg. req/s 


QoS 


Class | Layer 7 pattern 








A Host: A 900 400 
B Host: B 900 400 


Table 4: QoS policy used in the studies. 


The QoS policy defined for the experiments allocates 
the same guarantees for both classes of service (Ta- 
ble 4). Note that unlike the previous experiments, the 
response time guarantees are expressed in terms of 95th 
percentiles and not averages — a much more challenging 
but potentially more desirable metric to enforce, espe- 
cially given the range of conditions to which we subject 
the cluster. All figures in this section depict the resulting 
average of the observed throughput (upper graph) and the 
95th percentile of response times (lower graph) over two- 
second sampling intervals. 


5.1 Sudden Traffic Fluctuations 


In this experiment we show how Quorum manages wide 
fluctuations of incoming traffic. To demonstrate this 
property we subject the service for class A to a sudden- 
but-sustained impulse of incoming traffic that is four 
times its normal rate. This sudden increase in demand 
is enough to bring the cluster to full utilization. Figure 9 
shows the results from the experiment. In the Figure, the 
traffic fluctuation (labeled as “Input Class A’) increases 
instantly from 600 req/s to 2400 req/s 120 seconds af- 
ter the experiment has begun. Despite the sudden and 
sustained increase in A’s traffic the degree to which ser- 
vice class B meets its guarantees is isolated from the 
change in input conditions. B’s throughput is virtually 
unaffected and its response times, while they climb, are 
always kept below the maximum guaranteed delay. In 
response to the traffic surge, Quorum quickly shifts any 
uncommitted resources to class A. Strictly speaking, it 
is consistent with the guarantee given to class A simply 
to cap throughput at 900 req/s for that class. However, 
by automatically sensing the degree to which it can slow 
down B’s response times (without violating B’s guaran- 
tees) and committing additional resources to A, Quorum 
is able to give A as much throughput as can be spared 
while remaining within the constraints of both guaran- 
tees. 
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Figure 9: Quorum’s reaction to extreme fluctuation 
of incoming traffic. 


We should note that the slight spike in response times 
occurring in second 120 appears a consequence of our 
short sampling period. We wish to depict circumstances 
that stress the capabilities of Quorum and as such, we 
calculate the percentiles with a two-second periodicity. 
In practice, it is unlikely that a commercial system will 
need to ensure QoS guarantees on such a fine-grained 
time scale, especially when using percentiles to specify 
guaranteed performance levels. 


5.2 Computing Requirements Overload 


In this experiment we investigate how Quorum handles 
wide variations in the computing requirements associ- 
ated with a request stream. These types of variations can 
occur in situations such as application misbehavior (e.g., 
software bugs that cause excessive resources to be used 
in computing a request) or changes in the workload char- 
acteristics (e.g., requests incurring in unusually long and 
expensive database queries). We induce this anomaly 
by suddenly increasing the computing requirements for 
class A from 8ms to 40ms of exclusive CPU time. Again, 
the goal is to protect the performance of class B while de- 
grading the throughput given to class A to a level that is 
both maximal and consistent with the guarantees for both 
classes. To better observe the expected service for class 
A we include the throughput guarantees normalized to its 
incoming computing requirements (i.e., the normalized 
throughput is five times lower than the nominal when re- 
quests are five times more difficult to compute). 

Results from the experiment are depicted in Figure 10. 
As in the previous experiment the throughput given to 
class B remains virtually unaffected by the increase in 
computing requirements (seconds 120-180), and its re- 
sponse times are always kept below the guarantees. At 
the same time, in response to the increase in computing 
demands for the misbehaving class A, Quorum immedi- 
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Figure 10: Behavior of Quorum when requests of class 
A suddenly require five times more resources for their 
computation. 


ately decreases A’s throughput. Although degraded, A’s 
throughput is always maintained above the normalized 
guarantee corresponding to the internal capacity alloca- 
tion Quorum made for this guarantee. 

Recall from Section 3.2 that the Request Precedence 
module guarantees enough resources to class A to ful- 
fill the nominal throughput guarantee of 900 req/s as- 
suming 8ms of computing time. When the computing 
requirements increase to 40ms/req the throughput must 
be lowered to 180 req/s to preserve enough capacity for 
B’s guarantees. Thus we expect the system to enforce 
a throughput guarantee of 180 req/s for class A during 
the period in which its requests require 40ms of CPU 
time, as shown by the normalized guarantee line. How- 
ever, between seconds 120 and 180 of the experimental 
period, class A is receiving a throughput of 280 req/s, 
which includes a surplus of 100 req/s corresponding to 
the resources that class B is not utilizing. If B’s require- 
ments were to suddenly increase, Quorum would reduce 
A’s throughput to 180 req/s and and change the propor- 
tion of B’s requests admitted to reallocate more resources 
to B. Note also that this constant allocation and realloca- 
tion of capacity is sensed by the Quorum engine auto- 
matically based on the observed responses leaving the 
cluster, and not based on predefined parameters or in- 
strumentation describing the CPU requirements for each 
type of request. As is the case with the previous experi- 
ment, the short time scale over which each percentile is 
computed causes a single “spike” in response time dur- 
ing the two-second interval spanning second 120. 


5.3. Node Failures and Recoveries 


In this experiment, we depict Quorum’s response to sig- 
nificant node failures and recoveries. At second 120, we 
induce the failure of 2 out of the 8 nodes and then recover 
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Figure 11: Quorum’s reaction to a failure of 2 nodes. 


the nodes 60 seconds later. To introduce these failures 
we program our load-balancer module to stop forward- 
ing traffic to the “failed” nodes. We have also increased 
the incoming traffic rate for class A to 1300 req/s in order 
to make the resulting change in throughput more visible. 

We show the results of the experiment in Figure 11. 
When the nodes fail, Quorum rapidly reduces the 
throughput given to class A to its 900 req/s guarantee. 
Notice that this adjustment, again, does not violate the 
quality of the service guarantees given to class B. As 
with the previous two experiments, the throughput for 
B is unaffected while the response times grow to a level 
well below their maximum guaranteed delay. 

We should note that in this example it was possible 
to enforce the QoS policy, even under the degraded op- 
eration, because there was enough spare capacity that B 
was not utilizing which could successfully be reassigned 
to A. In the cases where there are not enough resources 
to fulfill the guarantees across all classes (1.e., QoS pol- 
icy 1s not feasible), Quorum reacts by degrading the ser- 
vice of each class proportionally to the guarantee associ- 
ated with that class. For example, if the input demands 
for class B had been above the guaranteed 900 req/s, 
the Quorum would have evenly assigned a throughput 
of 700 req/s for each class since the degraded capacity of 
the system would support 1400 req/sec in total, and the 
guarantees for both A and B are the same. We believe 
that other non-proportional mechanisms for reapportion- 
ing fungible capacity when QoS policies become infea- 
sible are highly desirable and we plan to investigate them 
further in our future work. 


5.4 Complex Heterogenous Services 


Through the previous set of controlled experiments we 
have shown that Quorum can both enforce service iso- 
lation as well as gracefully degrade the service of mis- 
behaving classes even under extreme operating condi- 
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Figure 12: Setup of the complex, heterogeneous Internet site. 
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Table 5: QoS policy for the complex and 
heterogeneous Internet site. 


tions. We now show how Quorum reacts to the same 
three severe circumstances for a larger-scale and substan- 
tially more complex Internet site that hosts three differ- 
ent services. Additionally, this experiment illustrates the 
flexibility of Quorum’s “black-box” approach: its abil- 
ity to provide QoS guarantees using heterogeneous hard- 
ware configurations and multi-tiered software architec- 
tures where the source code of the applications cannot 
be modified. At present, we know of no other published 
infrastructure that can provide QoS for this complex In- 
ternet hosting scenario. 


To perform this experiment we host the Teoma search 
and CPU-loop services (described previously) together 
with a third service called RUBiS [32] using shared set of 
cluster resources. RUBiS is a publicly available auction 
site modeled after eBay that has been used by several re- 
searchers for evaluating application server performance 
scalability [14, 15]. We use the version of RUBiS that 
is implemented using Enterprise Java Beans (EJB) de- 
ployed on top of JOnAS application server (v3.3.6) and 
Tomcat (v4.1) servlet engine. The Tomcat servers are 
configured with session replication and the JOnAS ap- 
plication server is configured to balance the execution of 
EJBs across each of its nodes according to their respec- 
tive loads. The auction data is stored using a mySQL 
database with the same configuration and size as the 
benchmark described in [15]. Traffic for the RUB1S auc- 
tion is generated by the client emulator supplied with 
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Figure 13: QoS results for a complex, heterogeneous Internet site. 


the RUBiS software which performs typical actions of an 
auction user such as browsing, bidding or buying items. 
This type of service also allows us to illustrate the effi- 
ciency of Quorum when providing QoS guarantees un- 
der highly variable workloads. In this particular case 
the distribution of computation requirements resulted in 
(median=101, mean=149, 95h =457, max=3088)ms 
which can be approximated with a two-phase hyper- 
exponential with the first mode on the mean. 


Figure 12 depicts the hardware and software configu- 
ration used for this experiment. Notice that we include 
both nodes that are dedicated to a single service as well 
as nodes that are shared by more than one service. In 
particular, the CPU-loop service shares 7 of the 8 nodes 
used by the Search component of Teoma, and also with 2 
of the 5 nodes running the RUBiS auction. Our intention 
is to capture both the fluid sharing of cluster resources as 
well as the static capacity planning that we believe will 
always be present in a commercial system. 


Also for this experiment we program our Quorum en- 
gine with the QoS policy defined in Table 5, deploy it at 
the entrance of the site (with no other information than 
the QoS policy), and observe how well it performs in re- 
sponse to the same three types of changes explored in 
the previous subsections. Similarly, we generate three 
types of input load. For the Teoma service, we introduce 
incoming traffic that exceeds what can be completely 
serviced under the constraints of its guarantee. Alter- 
natively, for the RUBiS service, we keep the incoming 
traffic load below the maximum serviceable level. We 
then vary the input for the CPU-loop service to create 


a peak of demand during the period from seconds 140 
to 220 and to increase its computing requirements from 
8ms to 40ms during the period between seconds 300 and 
420. Finally we kill one of the Teoma back-end nodes at 
second 475 and restart it 120 seconds later. 


Figure 13 shows the evolution of throughputs (above) 
and response times (below) for each of the three different 
services during the 11 minute run, in which a total of 1.1 
million requests were served. Vertical lines separate the 
three different conditions (input increase, computation 
increase, node failure) to which Quorum must respond. 
Throughput guarantees are again normalized to the ex- 
pected computing requirements. Only CPU-loop service 
shows a deviation form the nominal throughput guaran- 
tees since it is the only service that suffers a change in its 
computation requirements. From the first segment of the 
figure, it is evident that Quorum protects the RUBiS ser- 
vice and also reassigns the the available resources such 
that the two overloaded classes during the peak period 
are served according to the QoS policy. As we observed 
in Section 5.1, the amount of surplus service received by 
Teoma during the peak period, is given back to the CPU- 
loop service so that both classes can operate at their lim- 
its of throughput and response times. 


In the second segment of the figure, the computing re- 
quirements of CPU-loop service increase to 5 times their 
original levels. In this case we induce a change in the 
computing requirements that it is more gradual than the 
sharp change shown in Section 5.2 to better emulate how 
a true Internet site might degrade. Quorum reassigns 
capacity not needed to meet Teoma’s guarantees to the 
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CPU-loop service while maintaining the guarantees for 
RUBiS. Also, the CPU-loop service suffers a degrada- 
tion in throughput that is inversely proportional to the 
increase in its computing requirements, thus maintaining 
the fungible capacity described by its guarantee. In this 
case, there are no extra resources to be used in aiding the 
overloaded CPU-loop class, thus its resulting throughput 
is capped exactly at its normalized guarantee. 

In the third segment of the experiment the dedicated 
search back-end from the Teoma service fails. In this 
case we induce a true failure by killing the server process 
of Neptune and use the fail-over and recovery capabili- 
ties of the middleware to detect the change. Note that 
the failure of the node only has an effect in reducing the 
spare capacity that Teoma service is enjoying. Both the 
throughput and response times of CPU-loop and RUBiS 
are, once more, unaffected. 

The results from these experiments illustrate several 
important points. First, our prototype implementation of 
Quorum is able to provide robust QoS guarantees even 
in the presence of the extreme conditions which service 
providers are currently facing. Second, the QoS guaran- 
tees are provided in very fine-grained time scales even 
when using a strict metric such as the 95th percentile of 
the response times. Third, Quorum is a flexible QoS so- 
lution that can provide performance guarantees in hetero- 
geneous Internet sites without requiring any prior knowl- 
edge of their internal hardware architecture or software 
configuration. Forth, Quorum is capable of handling 
complex service types which can exhibit wide (legiti- 
mate) variations in the computation requirements of their 
requests (e.g., RUBiS auction). In summary, our empir- 
ical evaluation shows that Quorum is a viable solution 
to QoS provisioning for Internet services, that has the 
robustness and flexibility that current service providers 
seek without requiring the modification of any of the ex- 
isting software infrastructure of the sites. 


6 Related work 


There are many approaches to providing QoS for Inter- 
net services, but relatively few that combine flexibility 
and extensibility with response time and throughput per- 
formance. In this section we briefly introduce some of 
the most relevant work and compare it to the Quorum 
approach. 

QoS for network communication is typically defined 
in terms of reliable communication between two end- 
points with performance guarantees. Protocols such 
as diffserv [9] and intserv [13] or trunk reservation 
schemes [28] leverage the existing routing infrastruc- 
ture and network knowledge to provide bandwidth al- 
location and packet delay guarantees over the Internet. 
At a higher level, approaches such as Content Distribu- 


tion Networks [1] provide similar features by appropri- 
ately managing an overlay network to content closer to 
the end-user. These approaches focus on the communi- 
cation component and do not address the computational 
requirements associated with the servicing of Internet re- 
quests. In contrast Quorum works at the boundary of the 
cluster hosting the services and, as such, complements 
approaches that ensure quality of network service be- 
tween the client and the cluster. 


Load balancers [19, 20, 29] are perhaps one of the 
the most closely related approaches to Quorum. Properly 
tuned, load-balancers can greatly enhance the overall 
quality of the service offered by a cluster system. Prod- 
ucts such as Packeteer [30] offer traffic shaping function- 
ality such that minimum bandwidth guarantees can be 
allocated to distinct clients or applications. More sophis- 
ticated products such as Netscaler [29] apply intelligent 
connection management that protects the internal cluster 
nodes from overload in response to large bursts of incom- 
ing traffic. However, existing solutions are not aimed 
at providing throughput and response time guarantees, 
but are mainly designed to enhance the overall system 
performance. Futhermore, these techniques rely on the 
proper configuration of the load-balancers by an expert 
operator who knows and understands the internal opera- 
tion of the site to be protected. As such, these are static 
configurations that are highly tuned for specific settings 
and that must be repeated for any change occuring in the 
site’s internals. Quorum differs from these approaches in 
that it guarantees QoS in terms of both throughput and 
response times. At the same time Quorum does not need 
to be configured explicitly or tuned by an expert for the 
specifics of the hardware or software of the site. 


At the operating systems level, the QoS challenge is 
typically addressed in terms of resource management. 
Many research operating systems [6, 10, 37] achieve 
tight control on the utilization of resources as a way 
of enforcing capacity isolation between service classes. 
Although these techniques have proven to be effective 
in terms of capacity isolation, they are not designed to 
provide response time guarantees. Furthermore, these 
techniques control the resources within a single machine 
and thus cannot be easily extended to clustered environ- 
ments. One notable exception is Cluster Reserves [4] —a 
single-node approach that has been scaled to span clus- 
tered resources. Although this technique is shown to pro- 
vide resource isolation at the cluster level, like its single- 
machine counterparts, it does not provide response time 
guarantees. Quorum is also a cluster-wide QoS solution 
that provides both capacity and response time isolation as 
well as throughput and response time guarantees. It also 
differs from systems such as Cluster Reserves in that it 
does not require customization of the operating system 
used by the cluster’s internal nodes. 
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Middleware systems such Neptune [34, 33] or Appli- 
cation Server [38, 7] include QoS functionality as part 
of a distributed and potentially scalable infrastructure. 
By programming the applications to use these primi- 
tives it is possible to construct distributed services that 
offer cluster-wide QoS guarantees. However in order 
for these frameworks to be effective each of the con- 
stituents of a service must be integrated with the middle- 
ware infrastructure. This often poses a very restrictive 
constraint given the heterogeneity and proliferation of 
current Internet services. Similar approaches that embed 
the QoS logic directly at the application level have also 
been proposed. For example, the approach presented in 
SEDA [40] advocates the use of a specific framework for 
constructing well-conditioned scalable services and [39] 
shows the effectiveness of this framework when explicit 
QoS mechanisms are built to prevent overload in busy In- 
ternet servers. Rather than building an application with 
QoS support, other work has modified existing applica- 
tions to include QoS capabilities [2, 26]. For example, 
the work done in [2] shows how it is possible to modify 
the popular Apache web server to provide differentiated 
services without the use of resource management prim- 
itives at the operating system level. However, as is the 
case with middleware approaches, the large cost of mod- 
ifying the application code to include QoS mechanisms is 
only effective if the entirety of the software deployment 
is able to function in a concerted way towards providing 
QoS. With Quorum, the applications hosted in an Inter- 
net site do not need to be modified or designed for any 
particular operating system or middleware infrastructure 
and can directly be used in their native non-QoS state. 


Some recent work has investigated resource man- 
agement techniques using non-invasive approaches. 
Facade [27] is a prototype implementation of a storage 
controller that throttles I/O requests to a (black-box) disk 
array. Similar to Quorum, it provides response time 
isolation (but no throughput isolation) for different I/O 
streams. However, response time guarantees can only 
be enforced as long as the total incoming load is below 
the capacity of the disk array (1.e., no dropping mecha- 
nism is implemented). In [25], Jin et al. analyze the ef- 
fectiveness of several share-based scheduling techniques 
for differentiating service quality in networked servers. 
Some of the project goals are similar in nature to Quo- 
rum, however the analysis is done only through simula- 
tion, focuses only on storage server facilities and does 
not include a performance study in dynamic scenarios. 
Furthermore, the devised method is somewhat invasive 
since it requires offline profiling of the workload and 
more importantly assumes that the cost of every single 
request can be known at scheduling time. Other work 
such as Gatekeeper [18] proposes a proxy system, much 
like Quorum, that implements admission control for e- 


commerce applications. However, Gatekeeper is not de- 
signed to provide any QoS guarantees, but targeted to 
reduce the overall response times and improve the per- 
formance of the system. Furthermore, it has only been 
tested in reduced size systems, it targets database back- 
ends and relies on extensive profiling of the service ap- 
plications. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


Commercial Internet service provisioning depends in- 
creasingly on the ability to offer differentiated classes 
of service to groups of potentially competing clients. In 
addition, the services themselves may impose minimum 
QoS requirements for correct functionality. However, 
providing reliable QoS guarantees in large-scale Internet 
settings is a daunting task. Simple over-provisioning and 
physical partitioning of resources can be effective but in- 
efficient. Invasive software approaches overcome the in- 
efficiency problem but at the expense of reprogramming 
and/or re-engineering of the services within a site to im- 
plement QoS functionality. 

In this paper we present an alternative, non-invasive 
software approach called Quorum that provides efficient 
QoS provisioning for Internet services while allowing 
new levels of flexibility that current service providers re- 
quire. The presented system functions at the border of an 
Internet site and uses traffic shaping, admission control, 
and response feedback to treat the site as a “black-box” 
control system. Quorum intercepts the request and re- 
sponse streams entering and leaving a site to gauge how 
and when new requests should be forwarded to the hosted 
services to ensure throughput and response time guaran- 
tees. 

We demonstrate the capabilities of our Quorum im- 
plementation by experimentally comparing it to the 
best state-of-the-practice and state-of-the-art approaches. 
Our results show that, despite being non-invasive, Quo- 
rum can enforce the same QoS guarantees as either of the 
compared techniques, while achieving better resource 
utilization than over-provisioning and without the appli- 
cation rewriting overhead required by intrusive software 
approaches. We also demonstrate that our implementa- 
tion can successfully handle extreme situations such as 
sudden traffic surges, application misbehavior or node 
failures. Further, we also demonstrate the powerful flexi- 
bility of Quorum by providing QoS guarantees for a com- 
plex and heterogeneous Internet service that suffers the 
same type of harmful conditions. At present, we know 
of no other published infrastructure that can provide QoS 
under these challenging conditions. Encouraged by the 
performance of our results we are currently working on 
both enhancing the performance and scalability of the 
Quorum engine as well as improving our algorithms with 
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more sophisticated control mechanisms. Also we are in- 
terested in deploying Quorum on a wider array of Inter- 
net services including real commercial sites. 
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Abstract 


Traditional operating system interfaces and network pro- 
tocol implementations force system state to be kept on 
both sides of a connection. Such state ties the connec- 
tion to an endpoint, impedes transparent failover, per- 
mits denial-of-service attacks, and limits scalability. This 
paper introduces a novel TCP-like transport protocol 
and a new interface to replace sockets that together en- 
able all state to be kept on one endpoint, allowing the 
other endpoint, typically the server, to operate without 
any per-connection state. Called Trickles, this approach 
enables servers to scale well with increasing numbers 
of clients, consume fewer resources, and better resist 
denial-of-service attacks. Measurements on a full imple- 
mentation in Linux indicate that Trickles achieves perfor- 
mance comparable to TCP/IP, interacts well with other 
flows, and scales well. Trickles also enables qualita- 
tively different kinds of networked services. Services 
can be geographically replicated and contacted through 
an anycast primitive for improved availability and per- 
formance. Widely-deployed practices that currently have 
client-observable side effects, such as periodic server re- 
boots, connection redirection, and failover, can be made 
transparent, and perform well, under Trickles. The pro- 
tocol is secure against tampering and replay attacks, and 
the client interface is backwards-compatible, requiring 
no changes to sockets-based client applications. 


1 Introduction 


The flexibility, performance, and security of networked 
systems depend in large part on the placement and man- 
agement of system state, including both the kernel-level 
and application-level state used to provide a service. A 
critical issue in the design of networked systems is where 
to locate, how to encode, and when to update system 
state. These three aspects of network protocol stack de- 
sign have far reaching ramifications: they determine pro- 
tocol functionality, dictate the structure of applications, 
and may enhance or limit performance. 


Consider a point-to-point connection between a web 
client and server. The system state consists of TCP proto- 
col parameters, such as window size, RTT estimate, and 
slow-start threshold, as well as application-level data, 
such as user id, session id, and authentication status. 
There are only three locations where state can be stored, 
namely, the two endpoints and the network in the mid- 
dle. While the end-to-end argument provides guidance 
on where not to place state and implement functionality, 
it still leaves a considerable amount of design flexibility 
that has remained largely unexplored. 


Traditional systems based on sockets and TCP/IP dis- 
tribute session state across both sides of a point-to-point 
connection. Distributed state leads to three problems. 
First, connection failover and recovery is difficult, non- 
transparent, or both, as reconstructing lost state is of- 
ten non-trivial. Web server failures, for instance, can 
lead to user-visible connection resets. Second, dedicat- 
ing resources to keeping state invites denial of service 
(DoS) attacks that use up these resources. Defenses 
against such attacks often disable useful functionality: 
few stacks accept piggybacked data on SYN packets, 
increasing overhead for short connections, and Internet 
servers often do not allow long-running persistent HTTP 
connections, increasing overhead for bursty accesses [8]. 
Finally, state in protocol stacks limits scalability: servers 
cannot scale up to large numbers of clients because they 
need to commit per-client resources, and similarly can- 
not scale down to tiny embedded devices, as there is a 
lower bound on the resources needed per connection. 


In this paper, we investigate a fundamentally differ- 
ent way to structure a network protocol stack, in which 
system state can be kept entirely on one side of a net- 
work connection. Our Trickles protocol stack enables 
encapsulated state to be pushed from the server to the 
client. The client then presents this state to the server 
when requesting service in subsequent packets to recon- 
stitute the server-side state. The encapsulated state thus 
acts as a form of network continuation (Figure 1). A new 
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server-side interface to the network protocol stack, de- 
signed to replace sockets, allows network continuations 
to carry both kernel and application level state, and thus 
enables stateless network services. On the client side, a 
compatibility layer ensures that sockets-based clients can 
transparently migrate to Trickles. The use of the TCP 
packet format at the wire level reduces disruption to ex- 
isting network infrastructure, such as NATs and traffic 
shapers, and enables incremental deployment. 

A stateless network protocol interface and imple- 
mentation have many ramifications for service con- 
struction. Self-describing packets carrying encapsulated 
server state enable services to be replicated and mi- 
grated between servers. Failure recovery can be instanta- 
neous and transparent, since redirecting a continuation- 
carrying Trickles packet to a live server replica will 
enable that server to respond to the request immedi- 
ately. In the wide area, Trickles obviates the key concern 
about the suitability of anycast primitives [3] for stateful 
connection-oriented sessions by eliminating the need for 
route stability. Server replicas can thus be placed in geo- 
graphically diverse locations, and satisfy client requests 
regardless of their past communications history. Elim- 
inating the client-server binding obviates the need for 
DNS redirection and reduces the potential security vul- 
nerabilities posed by redirectors. In wireless networks, 
Trickles enables connection suspension and migration to 
be performed without recourse to intermediate nodes in 
the network to temporarily hold state. 

A stateless protocol stack can rule out many types of 
denial-of-service attacks on memory resources. While 
previous work has examined how to thwart DoS attacks 
targeted at specific parts of the transport protocol, such as 
SYN floods, Trickles provides a general approach appli- 
cable for all attacks against kernel and application-level 
State. 

Overall, this paper makes three contributions. First, 
it describes the design and implementation of a network 
protocol stack that enables all per-connection state to be 
safely migrated to one end of a network connection. Sec- 
ond, it outlines a new TCP-like transport protocol and 
a new application interface that facilitates the construc- 
tion of event-driven, continuation-based applications and 
fully stateless servers. Finally, it demonstrates through a 
full implementation that applications based on this in- 
frastructure achieve performance comparable to that of 
TCP, interact well with other TCP-friendly flows, and 
scale well. 

The rest of the paper describes Trickles in more de- 
tail. Section 2 describes the Trickles transport protocol. 
Section 3 presents the new stateless server API, while 
Section 4 describes the behavior of the client. Section 5 
presents optimizations that can significantly increase the 
performance of Trickles. Section 6 evaluates our Linux 
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Figure 1: TCP versus Trickles state. (A) TCP holds state 
at server, even for idle connection x.x.x.2. (B) Trickles 
encapsulates and ships server state to the client. 


implementation. Section 7 discusses related work and 
Section 8 summarizes our contributions and their impli- 
cations for server design. 


2 Stateless Transport Protocol 


The Trickles transport protocol provides a reliable, high- 
performance, TCP-friendly stream abstraction while 
placing per-connection state on only one side of the 
connection. Statelessness makes sense when connec- 
tion characteristics are asymmetric; in particular, when 
a high-degree node in the graph of sessions (typically, 
a server) is connected to a large number of low-degree 
nodes (for example, clients). A stateless high-degree 
node would not have to store information about its many 
neighbors. For this reason we will refer to the stateless 
side of the connection as the server and the stateful side 
as the client, though this is not the only way to organize 
such a system. 

To make congestion-control decisions, the stateless 
side needs information about the state of the connection, 
such as the current window size and prior packet loss. 
Because the server does not keep state about the con- 
nection, the client tracks state on the server’s behalf and 
attaches it to requests sent to the server. The updated con- 
nection state is attached to response packets and passed 
to the client. This piggybacked state is called a contin- 
uation because it provides the necessary information for 
the server to later resume the processing of a data stream. 

The Trickles protocol simulates the behavior of the 
TCP congestion control algorithm by shipping the 
kernel-level state, namely the TCP control block (TCB), 
to the client side in a transport continuation. The client 
ships the transport continuation back to the server in each 
packet, enabling the server protocol stack to regenerate 
state required by TCP congestion control [26]. Trickles 
also supports stateless user-level server applications; to 
permit a server application to suspend processing with- 
out retaining state, the application may add an analogous 
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user continuation to outgoing packets. 

During the normal operation of the Trickles protocol, 
the client maintains a set of user and transport continu- 
ations. When the client is ready to transmit or request 
data, it generates a packet containing a transport contin- 
uation, any loss information not yet known to the server, 
a user continuation, and any user-specified data. On pro- 
cessing the request, the server protocol stack uses the 
transport continuation and loss information to compute 
a new transport continuation. The user data and user 
continuation are passed to the server application, along 
with the allowed response size. The user continuation 
and data are used by the application to compute the re- 
sponse. 

With Trickles, responsibility for data retransmission 
lies with the server application, since a reliable queu- 
ing mechanism, such as that found in TCP implementa- 
tions, is stateful and holds data in a send buffer until it is 
acknowledged. Therefore, a Trickles server application 
must be able to reconstruct old data, either by supporting 
(stateless) reconstruction of previously transmitted data, 
or by providing its own (stateful) buffering. This design 
allows applications to control the amount of state devoted 
to each connection, and share buffer space where possi- 
ble. 


2.1 Transport and user continuations 


The Trickles transport continuation encodes the part of 
the TCB needed to simulate the congestion control mech- 
anisms of the TCP state machine. For example, the con- 
tinuation includes the packet number, the round trip time 
(RTT), and the slow-start threshold (ssthresh). In ad- 
dition, the client attaches a compact representation of 
the losses it has incurred. This information enables the 
server to recreate an appropriate TCB. Transport continu- 
ations are 75+ 12m bytes, where m is the number of loss 
events being reported to the server (usually m = 1). Our 
implementation uses delayed acknowledgments, match- 
ing common practice for TCP [1]. 

The user continuation enables a stateless server appli- 
cation to resume processing in an application-dependent 
manner. Typically, the application will need information 
about what data object is being delivered to the client, 
along with the current position in the data stream. For a 
web server, this might include the URL of the requested 
page (or a lower-level representation such as an inode 
number) and a file offset. Of course, nothing prevents 
the server application from maintaining state where nec- 
essary. 


2.2 Security 

Migrating state to the client exposes the server to new at- 
tacks. It is important to prevent a malicious user or third 
party from tampering with server state in order to ex- 


tract an unfair share of the service, to waste bandwidth, 
to launch a DDoS attack, or to force the server to exe- 
cute an invalid state [2]. Such attacks might employ two 
mechanisms: modifying the server state—because it is 
no longer secured on the server, and performing replay 
attacks—because statelessness inherently admits replay 
of old packets. 


Maintaining state integrity 

Trickles protects transport continuations against tamper- 
ing with a message authentication code (MAC), signed 
with a secret key known only to the server and its repli- 
cas. The MAC allows only the server to modify protected 
State, such as RTT, ssthresh, and window size. Simi- 
larly, a server application should protect its state by using 
a MAC over the user continuation. Malicious changes 
to the transport or user continuation are detected by the 
server kernel or application, respectively. 

Hiding losses [19, 10] is a well-known attack on TCP 
that can be used to gain better service or trigger a DDoS 
attack. Trickles avoids these attacks by attaching unique 
nonces to each packet. Because clients cannot predict 
nonce values, if a packet is lost, clients cannot substitute 
the nonce value for that packet. 

Trickles clients signal losses using selective acknow]- 
edgment (SACK) proofs, computed from the packet 
nonces, that securely describe the set of packets received. 
The nonces are grouped by contiguous ranges, and are 
compressed into a compact range summary that can be 
checked efficiently. Let p; be packet 2’s nonce. The range 
m,n] is summarized by XORing together each p; in the 
range into a single word. Imposing additional structure 
on the nonces enables Trickles to generate per-packet 
nonces and to verify multi-packet ranges in O(1) time. 
Define a sequence of random numbers r, = f(K,2), 
where f is a keyed cryptographic hash function. If 
pi = 7, Ori41, then pj Gpo®...Bpn = 11 GTn41-. Thus, 
the server can generate and verify nonces with a constant 
number of 7, computations. Trickles distinguishes re- 
transmitted packets from the original by using a different 
server key K’ to derive retransmitted nonces. This suf- 
fices to keep an attacker from using the nonce from the 
retransmitted packet to forge a SACK proof that masks 
the loss of the original packet. 

Note that this nonce mechanism protects against omis- 
sion of losses but not against insertion of losses; as in 
TCP, a client that pretends not to receive data is self- 
limiting because its window size shrinks. 











Protection against replay 

Stateless servers are inherently vulnerable to replay at- 
tacks. Since the behavior of a stateless system is inde- 
pendent of history, two identical packets will elicit the 
same response. Therefore, protection against replay re- 
quires some state. For scalability, this extra state should 
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Server cwnd=3 


cwnd = 4 C 





Figure 2: A sample TCP or Trickles connection. Each 
line pattern corresponds to a different trickle. Initially, 
there are cwnd trickles. At points where cwnd increases 
(A, B), trickles are split. 


be small and independent of the number of connections. 
One possible replay defense is a simple hash table keyed 
on the transport continuation MAC. This bounds the ef- 
fect of a replay attack, and if hash collisions indicate 
the presence of an attack, the size of the hash table can 
be increased. The hash table records recent packet his- 
tory up until a time horizon. Each transport continuation 
Carries a server-supplied timestamp that is checked on 
packet arrival; packets older than the time horizon are 
simply discarded. Since the timestamp generation and 
freshness check are both performed on the server, clock 
synchronization between the client and server is not nec- 
essary. The growth of the hash table is capped by pe- 
riodically purging and rebuilding it to capture only the 
packets within the time horizon. 

The replay defense mechanism can be implemented in 
the server kernel or in the server application. The ad- 
vantage of detecting replay in the kernel is that dupli- 
cate packets can be flagged early in processing, reducing 
the strain on the kernel-to-application signaling mecha- 
nism. Placing the mechanism in the application is more 
flexible, because application-specific knowledge can be 
applied. For simplicity and flexibility, we have chosen 
to place replay defense in the application. In either case, 
Trickles is more robust against state-consumption attacks 
than TCP. 


2.3. The trickle abstraction 

Figure 2 depicts the exchange of packets between the two 
ends of a typical TCP or Trickles connection. For sim- 
plicity, there is no loss, packets arrive in order, and de- 
layed acknowledgments are not used. Except where the 
current window size (cwnd) increases (at times A and 
B), the receipt of one packet from the client enables the 
server to send one packet in response, which in turn trig- 
gers another packet from the client, and so on. This se- 
quence of related packets forms a trickle. 

A trickle captures the essential control and data flow 
properties of a stateless server. If the server does not 
remember state between packets, information can only 
flow forward along individual trickles and so the re- 
sponse of the server to a packet is solely determined by 


the incoming trickle. A stream of packets is decomposed 
into multiple disjoint trickles; each packet is a member 
of exactly one trickle. These trickles can be thought of 
as independent threads that exchange information only 
on the client side. 

In the Trickles protocol, the congestion control al- 
gorithm at the server operates on each trickle indepen- 
dently. These independent instances cooperate to mimic 
the congestion control behavior of TCP. At a given time 
there are cwnd simultaneous trickles. When a packet ar- 
rives at the server, there are three possible outcomes. In 
the common case, Trickles permits the server application 
to send one packet in response, continuing the current 
trickle. However, if packets were lost, the server may 
terminate the current trickle by not permitting a response 
packet; trickle termination reduces the current window 
size (cwnd) by 1. The server may also increase cwnd by 
splitting the current trickle into k > 1 response packets, 
and hence begin & — 1 new trickles. 

Split and terminate change the number of trickles and 
hence the number of possible in-flight packets. Conges- 
tion control at the server consists of using the client- 
supplied SACK proof to decide whether to continue, 
terminate, or split the current trickle. Making Trickles 
match TCP’s window size therefore reduces to splitting 
or terminating trickles whenever the TCP window size 
changes. When processing a given packet, Trickles sim- 
ulates the behavior of TCP at the corresponding acknowl- 
edgment number based on the SACK proof, and then 
split or terminate trickles to generate the same number 
of response packets. The subsequent sections describe 
how to statelessly perform these decisions to match the 
congestion avoidance, slow start, and fast retransmit be- 
havior of TCP. 


2.4 Trickle dataflow constraints 


Statelessness complicates matching TCP behavior, be- 
cause it fundamentally restricts the data flow allowed be- 
tween the processing of different packets. This restric- 
tion is the main source of complexity in designing a state- 
less transport protocol. 

Because Trickles servers are stateless, the server for- 
gets all the information for a trickle after processing the 
given packet, whereas TCP servers retain this state per- 
sistently in the TCB. Consider the comparison in Fig- 
ure 3, illustrating what happens when two packets from 
the same connection are received in succession. For 
Trickles, the state update from processing the first packet 
is not available when the second packet is processed at 
the point (B). At the earliest, this state update can be 
made available at point (D) in the figure, after a round trip 
through the client, during which the client fuses packet 
loss information from the two server responses and sends 
that information back with the second trickle. This ex- 
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(A) (B) Result from (A) 
v y known to TCP 


(D) Trickles server receives 
¥ results from both (A) and (B) 





A Trickles fuses and sends 
(C) knowledge of (A), (B) 


Figure 3: Difference in state/result availability between 
TCP and Trickles. TCP server knows the result of pro- 
cessing (A) earlier than Trickles server. 


ample illustrates that server state cannot propagate di- 
rectly between the processing of consecutive packets, but 
is available to server-side processing a round trip later. 

The round-trip delay in state updates makes it chal- 
lenging to match the congestion control action of TCP. 
Trickles circumvents the delay by using prediction. 
When a packet arrives at the server, the server can only 
know about packet losses that happened one full win- 
dow earlier. It optimistically assumes that all packets 
since that point have arrived successfully, and accord- 
ingly makes the decision to continue, split, or terminate. 
Optimism makes the common case of infrequent packet 
loss work well. 

Concurrent trickles must respond consistently and 
quickly to loss events. By providing each trickle with the 
information needed to predict the actions of other trick- 
les, redundant operations are avoided. Since the client- 
provided SACK proofs control trickle behavior, we im- 
pose an invariant on SACK proofs to allow a later trickle 
to infer the SACK proof of a previous trickle: given a 
SACK proof L, any proof L’ sent subsequently contains 
L as a prefix. This prefix property allows the server to 
predict SACK proofs prior to L by simply computing a 
prefix. Conceptually, SACK proofs cover the complete 
loss history, starting from the beginning of the connec- 
tion. As an optimization to limit the proof size, a Trick- 
les server allows the client to omit initial portions of the 
SACK proof once the TCB state fully reflects the server’s 
response to those losses. This is guaranteed to occur after 
all loss events, once recovery or retransmission timeout 
finishes. 

With any prediction scheme, it is sometimes necessary 
to recover from misprediction. Suppose a packet is lost 
before it reaches the server. Then the server does not 
generate the corresponding response packet. This situa- 
tion is indistinguishable from a loss of the response on 
the server to client path: in both cases, the client receives 
no response (Figure 4). Consequently, a recovery mech- 
anism for response losses also suffices to recover from 
request packet losses, simplifying the protocol. Note, 
however, that Trickles is more sensitive to loss than TCP. 







Fam 





Client ra “8 P3 


Client Mr ar P3 


Figure 4: Equivalence of reverse and forward path loss 
in Trickles. Due to dataflow constraints, the packet fol- 
lowing a lost packet does not compensate for the loss 
immediately. Neither the server nor the client can distin- 
guish between (A) and (B). The loss will be discovered 
through subsequent SACK proofs. 


While TCP can elide some ACK losses with implicit ac- 
knowledgments, such losses in Trickles require retrans- 
mission of the corresponding request and data. 


2.5 Congestion control algorithm 

We are now equipped to define the per-trickle conges- 
tion control algorithm. The algorithm operates in three 
modes that correspond to the congestion control mecha- 
nisms in TCP Reno [1]: congestion avoidance/slow start, 
fast recovery, and retransmit timeout. Trickles strives to 
emulate the congestion control behavior of TCP Reno 
as closely as possible by computing the target cwnd of 
TCP Reno, and performing split or terminate operations 
as needed to move the number of trickles toward this tar- 
get. Between modes, the set of valid trickles changes to 
reflect the increase or decrease in cwnd. In general, the 
number of trickles will decrease in a mode transition; the 
valid trickles in the new mode are known as survivors. 


Slow start and congestion avoidance 
In TCP Reno, slow start increases cwnd by one per 
packet acknowledgment, and congestion avoidance in- 
creases cwnd by one for every window of acknowledg- 
ments. Trickles must determine when TCP would have 
increased cwnd so that it can properly split the corre- 
sponding trickle. To do so, Trickles associates each 
request packet with a request number k, and uses the 
function TCPCwnd(k;) to map from request number k 
to TCP cwnd, specified as a number of packets. Ab- 
stractly, TCPCwnd(k) executes a TCP state machine us- 
ing acknowledgments 1 through & and returns the result- 
ing cwnd. Given the assumption that no packets are lost, 
and no ACK reordering occurs, the request number of 
a packet fully determines the congestion response of a 
TCP Reno server. 

Upon receiving request packet k, the server performs 
the following trickle update: 


e CwndDelta := TCPCwnd(k) — TCPCwnd(k — 1) 


e Generate CwndDelta + 1 responses: continue the 
original trickle, and split CwndDelta times. 
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TCPCwnd(k) = 


ifk<A 
ssthresh if A<k< A+ ssthresh 


F(k—A)+1+4ssthresh if A+ ssthresh <k 


startCwnd + (k — TCPBase) 


where 
A = ssthresh — startCwnd + TCPBase 


and F'(N) is the largest integer less than the positive value of x 
that is a zero of 
x(x +1) — ssthresh(ssthresh + 1) 
2 


—N 


Figure 5: Closed-form solution of TCP simulation. 


Assuming TCPCwnd(k) is a monotonically increas- 
ing function, which is indeed the case with TCP Reno, 
this algorithm maintains cwnd trickles per RTT’, pre- 
cisely matching TCP’s behavior. If TCPCwnd(k) were 
implemented with direct simulation as described above, 
it would require O(n) time per packet, where n is the 
number of packets since connection establishment. For- 
tunately, for TCP Reno, a straightforward strength reduc- 
tion yields the closed-form solution shown in Figure 5, 
which can be computed in O(1) time. 

The TCPCwnd(k) formula is directly valid only for 
connections where no losses occur. A connection with 
losses can be partitioned at the loss positions into 
multiple pieces without losses; TCPCwnd(k) is valid 
within each individual piece. The free parameters in 
TCPCwnd(k:) are used to adapt the formula for each piece: 
startCwnd and ssthresh are initial conditions at the 
point of the loss, and 7’CPBase corresponds to the last 
loss location. 


Fast retransmit/recovery 


In fast retransmit/recovery, TCP Reno uses duplicate ac- 
knowledgments to infer the position of a lost packet 
(Figure 6). The lost packet is retransmitted, the cwnd 
is halved, and transmission of new data temporarily 
squelched to decrease the number of in-flight packets to 
newC'wnd. Likewise, Trickles uses its SACK proof to 
infer the location of lost packets, retransmits these pack- 
ets, halves the cwnd, and terminates a sufficient number 
of trickles to deflate the number of in-flight packets to 
newC'wnd (Figure 7). 

Fast retransmit/recovery is entered when the SACK 
proof contains a loss. A_ successful fast retrans- 
mit/recovery phase is followed by a congestion avoid- 
ance phase. Since multiple trickles must execute the al- 
gorithm in parallel, each with a different recovery role, 
the SACK prefix property is critical to proper operation, 
as it allows each trickle to predict the input and recov- 
ery action of preceding trickles. A client that violates the 
prefix property in packets it sends to the server will cause 
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Figure 6: TCP recovery. Duplicate ACKs signal recov- 
ery (A). Subsequent ACKs are ignored until number of 
outstanding packets drops to new cwnd. Recovery ends 
when client acknowledges all packets (B). 
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Figure 7: Trickles Recovery. First packet following loss 
triggers a retransmission (A). Trickles are subsequently 
terminated to deflate cwnd (B). Recovery ends when 
cwnd survivors are generated; cwnd has dropped from 
the original value of 5 to 2 (C). 


inconsistent computations on the server side, and may re- 
ceive data and transport continuations redundantly or not 
receive them at all. 

For request packet with packet number & during fast 
retransmit/recovery mode, Trickles performs the follow- 
ing operations: 

1. firstLoss := sequence number of 
first loss in input 
:= TCPCwnd(firstLoss - 1) 
>= k - firstLoss 


cwndAtLoss 
lossOffset 
newCwnd := numInFlight / 2 


The protocol variable firstLoss is derived from 
the SACK proof. The SACK proofs for the trickle 
immediately after a loss, as well as all subsequent 
trickles before recovery, will report a gap. The 
SACK prefix invariant ensures that each trickle will 
compute consistent values for the protocol variables 
shown above. 


2. If k acknowledges the first packet after a run of 
losses, retransmit the lost packets (Figure 7). This is 
required to achieve the reliable delivery guarantees 
of TCP. A burstLimit parameter, similar to that 
suggested for TCP [1], limits the number of pack- 
ets that may be retransmitted in this manner; losses 
beyond burstLimit are handled via a timeout and 
not via fast retransmit. 
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3. The goal in fast retransmit is to terminate n = 
cwndAtLoss - newCwnd trickles, and generate 
newCwnd survivor trickles. We choose to terminate 
the first n trickles, and retain the last newCwnd trick- 
les using the following algorithm: 


(a) If cwndAtLoss - lossOffset < newCwnd, 
continue the trickle. Otherwise, terminate the 
trickle. (b) If k immediately follows a run of losses, 
generate the trickles for all missing requests that 
would have satisfied (a). 


Test (a) deflates the number of trickles to newCwnd. 
First, a sufficient number of trickles are terminated 
to drop the number of trickles to newCwnd. Then, all 
subsequent trickles become survivors that will boot- 
strap the subsequent slow start/congestion avoid- 
ance phase. If losses occur while sending the sur- 
viving trickles to the client, then the number of out- 
standing trickles will fall below newCwnd. So con- 
dition (a) guarantees that the new window size will 
not exceed the new target, while condition (b) en- 
sures that the new window will meet the target. 


Note that when the server decides to recreate multi- 
ple lost trickles per condition (b), it will not have ac- 
cess to corresponding user continuations for the lost 
packets. Consequently, the server transport layer 
cannot invoke the application and generate the cor- 
responding data payload. Instead, the server trans- 
port layer simply generates the transport continua- 
tions associated with the lost trickles and ships them 
to the client as a group. The client then regenerates 
the trickles by retransmitting these requests to the 
server with matching user continuations. 


Following fast recovery, the simulation initial condi- 
tions are updated to reflect the conditions at the recovery 
sequence number: TCPBase points to the recovery point, 
and ssthresh = startCwnd = newCwnd, reflecting the 
new window size. 


Retransmit timeout 

During a retransmit timeout, the TCP Reno sender sets 
ssthresh = cwnd/2, cwnd = InitialCwnd, and enters 
slow start. In Trickles, the client kernel is responsible for 
generating the timeout, as the server is stateless and can- 
not keep such a timer. Let firstLoss be the first loss seen 
by the client since the last retransmit timeout or success- 
ful recovery. For a retransmission timeout request, the 
server executes the following steps to initiate slow start: 


l.a 


ssthresh 


:= firstLoss 
:= TCPCwnd(a-1)/2 


cwnd := InitialCwnd 


2. Split cwnd — 1 times to generate cwnd survivors. 
Set TCPCwnd(k) initial conditions to equivalent 
TCP post-recovery state. 


2.6 Compatibility with TCP 

Trickles is backward compatible with TCP in several im- 
portant ways, making it possible to incrementally adopt 
Trickles into the existing Internet infrastructure. Com- 
patibility at the network level, due to similar wire format, 
similar congestion control algorithm, and TCP-friendly 
behavior, ensures interoperability with routers, traffic 
shapers, and NAT boxes. 

The client side of Trickles provides to the client appli- 
cation a standard Berkeley sockets interface, so the client 
application need not be aware of the existence of Trick- 
les, and only the client kernel needs modification 

Trickles-enabled clients are compatible with existing 
TCP servers. The initial SYN packet from a Trickles 
client carries a TCP option to signal the ability to sup- 
port Trickles. Servers that are able to support Trickles 
respond to the client with a Trickles response packet, and 
a Trickles connection proceeds. Servers that understand 
only TCP respond with a standard TCP SYN-ACK, caus- 
ing the client to enter standard TCP mode. 

A Trickles server can also be compatible with standard 
TCP clients, by handling standard TCP requests accord- 
ing to the TCP protocol. Of course, the server cannot be 
stateless for those clients, so some servers may elect to 
support only Trickles. 


3. Trickles server API 


The network transport protocol described in Section 2 
makes it possible to maintain a reliable communica- 
tions channel between a client and server with no per- 
connection state in the server kernel. However, the real 
benefit of statelessness is obtained when the entire server 
is stateless. The Trickles server API allows servers to 
offload user-level state to the client, so that the server 
machine maintains no state at any layer of the network 
stack. 


3.1 The event queue 


In the Trickles server API, the server application does 
not communicate using per-connection file descriptors, 
as these would entail per-connection state. Instead, the 
API exports a queue of transport-level events to the ap- 
plication. For example, client data packets and ACKs 
appear as events. Since Trickles is stateless, events only 
occur in response to client packets. 

Upon processing a client request packet, the Trickles 
transport layer may either terminate the trickle, or con- 
tinue the associated trickle and split off zero or more 
trickles. If the transport generates a response, a single 
event is passed to the application, describing the incom- 
ing packet and all the response trickles. The event in- 
cludes all the data from the request and also the user con- 
tinuation from the request to the application. API state 
is linear in the number of unprocessed requests, which 
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msk_send(int fd, minisock *, char *, size_t); 
msk_sendv(int fd, minisock *, tiovec *, int); 
msk_sendfilev(int fd, minisock *, fiovec *, int); 
msk_setucont(int fd, minisock *, int pkt, 
char* buf, size_t); 

msk_sendbulk(int fd, mskdesc *, int len); 
msk_drop(int fd, minisock *); 
msk_detach(int fd, minisock *); 
msk_extract_events(int fd, extract_mskdesc_in *, 

int inlen, msk_collection *, int *outlen); 
msk_install_events(int fd, msk_collection *, int); 
msk_request(int fd, char *req, int reqlen, 

int reservelen) ; 


Figure 8: The minisocket API. 


is bounded by the ingress bandwidth. The event queue 
eliminates a layer of multiplexing and demultiplexing 
found in the traditional sockets API that can cause ex- 
cess processing overhead [4]. 

To avoid copying of events, the event queue is a 
synchronization-free linked list mapped in both the ap- 
plication and kernel; it is mapped read-only in the ap- 
plication, and can be walked by the application without 
holding locks. While processing requests, the kernel al- 
locates all per-request data structures in the shared re- 
gion. 


3.2 Miainisockets 


The Trickles API object that represents a remote end- 
point is called a minisocket. Minisockets are transient 
descriptors that are created when an event is received, 
and destroyed after being processed. Like standard sock- 
ets, each minisocket is associated with one client, and 
can send and receive data. Operationally, a minisocket 
acts as a transient TCP control block, created from the 
transport continuation in the associated packet. Because 
the minisocket is associated with a specific event, the ex- 
tent of each operation is more limited. Receive opera- 
tions on the minisocket can only return input data from 
the associated event, and send operations may not send 
more data than is allowed by congestion control. Trick- 
les delivers OPEN, REQUEST, and CLOSE events when 
connections are created, client packets are received, and 
clients disconnect, respectively. 


3.3. Minisocket operations 


The minisocket API is shown in Figure 8. Minisockets 
are represented by the structure minisock *. All min- 
isockets share the same file descriptor (fd), that of their 
listen (server) socket. To send data with a minisocket, ap- 
plications use msk_send. It copies packet data to the ker- 
nel, constructs and sends Trickles response packets, then 
deallocates the minisocket. msk_setucont allows the 
application to install user continuations on a per-packet 
basis. Trickles also provides scatter-gather, zero copy, 
and packet batch processing interfaces. 


Allowing servers to directly manipulate the min- 
isocket queue enables new functionality not possible 
with sockets. Requests sent to a node in a cluster can 
be redirected to a different node holding a cached copy, 
without breaking the connection. During a denial of ser- 
vice attack, a server may elect to ignore events altogether. 
The event management interface enables such manipula- 
tions of the event queue. While these capabilities are 
similar to those proposed in [17] for TCP, Trickles can 
redistribute events at a packet-level granularity. 


The msk_extractEvents and msk_insertEvents 
Operations manipulate the event queue to extract or in- 
sert minisockets, respectively. The extracted minisock- 
ets are protected against tampering by MACs. Extracted 
minisockets can be migrated safely to other sockets, in- 
cluding those on other machines. 


4 Client-side processing 


A Trickles client stack implements a Berkeley sockets 
interface using the Trickles transport protocol. Thus, the 
client application need not be aware of the presence of 
Trickles. The structure of Trickles allows client kernels 
to use a straightforward algorithm to maintain the trans- 
port protocol. The client kernel generates requests us- 
ing the transport continuations received from the server, 
while ensuring that the prefix property holds on the se- 
quence of SACK proofs reported to the server. Should 
the protocol stall, the client times out and requests a re- 
transmission and slow start. 


In addition to maintaining the transport protocol, a 
client kernel manages user continuations, storing new 
continuations and attaching them to requests as appro- 
priate. For instance, the client must provide all continu- 
ations needed to generate a particular data request. 


4.1 Standardized user continuations 


To facilitate client-side management of continuations, 
and to simplify server programming, Trickles defines 
standard user continuation formats understood by servers 
and clients. These formats encode the mapping between 
continuations and data requests, and provide a standard 
mechanism for bootstrapping and generating new contin- 
uations. 


Two kinds of continuations can be communicated be- 
tween the client and server: output continuations that the 
server application uses to resume generating output to the 
client at the correct point in the server’s output stream, 
and input continuations that the server application uses 
to help it resume correctly accepting client input. Hav- 
ing separate continuations allows the server to decouple 
input and output processing. 
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4.2 Input continuations 


When a client sends data to the server, it accompanies 
the data with an appropriate input continuation, except 
for the very first packet when no input continuation is 
needed. For single-packet client requests, an input con- 
tinuation is not needed. For requests that span multiple 
packets, an input continuation contains a digest of the 
data seen thus far. Of course, if the server needs lengthy 
input from the client yet cannot encode it compactly into 
an input continuation, the server application will not be 
able to remain stateless. 

If, after receiving a packet from the client, the server 
application is unable to generate response packets, it 
sends an updated input continuation back to the client 
kernel, which will respond with more client data accom- 
panied by the input continuation. The server need not 
consume all of the client data; the returned input con- 
tinuation indicates how much input was consumed, al- 
lowing the client’s transmit queue to be advanced cor- 
respondingly. The capability to not read all client data 
is important because the server may not be able to com- 
pactly encode arbitrarily truncated client packets in an 
input continuation. 


4.3 Output continuations 


When the server has received sufficient client data to be- 
gin processing a request, it provides the client with an 
output continuation for the response. The client can then 
use the output continuation to request the response data. 
For a web server, the output continuation might contain 
an identifier for the data object being delivered, along 
with an offset into that data object. 

In general, the client kernel will have a number of out- 
put continuations available that have arrived in various 
packets from the server. Client requests include the re- 
quested ranges of data, along with the corresponding out- 
put continuations. To allow the client to select the cor- 
rect output continuation, an output continuation includes, 
in addition to opaque application-defined data, two stan- 
dard fields, validStart and validEnd, indicating the 
range of bytes for which the output continuation can be 
used to generate data. 

The client cannot request an arbitrarily-sized range 
because the congestion control algorithm restricts the 
amount of data that may be returned for each request. 
To compute the proper byte range size, the client sim- 
ulates the server’s congestion control action for a given 
transport continuation and SACK proof. 


5 Optimizations 


The preceding sections described the operation of the ba- 
sic Trickles protocol. The performance of the basic pro- 
tocol is improved significantly by three optimizations. 


5.1 Socket caching 


While the basic Trickles protocol is designed to be en- 
tirely stateless, and thereby consume little memory, it 
can be easily extended to take advantage of server mem- 
ory when available. In particular, the server host need not 
discard minisockets and reconstitute the server-side TCB 
from scratch based on the client continuation. Instead, it 
can keep minisockets for frequently used connections in 
a server-side cache, and match incoming packets to this 
pool via a hash table. A cache hit will obviate the need to 
reconstruct the server-side state or to validate the MAC 
hash on the client-supplied continuation. When pressed 
for memory, entries in the minisocket cache can simply 
be dropped, as minisockets can be recreated at any time. 
Fundamentally, the cache acts as soft-state that can en- 
able the server to operate in a stateful manner whenever 
resources permit and reduce the processing burden, while 
the underlying stateless protocol provides a safety net in 
case the state needs to be reconstructed from scratch. 


5.2 Parallel requests and sparse sequence numbers 


The concurrent nature of Trickles enables a second opti- 
mization for parallel downloads. Standard TCP operates 
serially, transmitting streams mostly in-order, and im- 
mediately filling any gaps stemming from losses. How- 
ever, many applications, including web browsers, need 
to download multiple files concurrently. With standard 
TCP, such concurrent transactions either require multi- 
ple connections, leading to well-documented inefficien- 
cies [15], or complex application-level protocols, such 
as HTTP 1.1 [11], for framing. In contrast, trickles are 
inherently concurrent. Concurrency can improve the per- 
formance of both fetching and sending data to the server. 

The Trickles protocol allows a client application to 
concurrently request different, non-adjoining sequence 
number ranges from the server on a single connection. 
The response packets from the server, which will carry 
data belonging to different objects distributed through 
the sequence number space, will nevertheless be subject 
to a single TCP-friendly flow equation, acting in effect 
like a single, HTTP/1.1-like flow with application level 
framing. Since, in some cases, the sizes of the objects 
may not be known in advance, Trickles clients can con- 
servatively dedicate large regions of the sequence num- 
ber space to each object. A server response packet may 
include a SKIP notification that indicates that the ob- 
ject ended before the end of its assigned range. A client 
receiving a SKIP logically elides the remainder of the 
object region, without reserving physical buffer space, 
passing it to applications, or waiting for additional pack- 
ets from the server. Consequently, the inherent paral- 
lelism between Trickles can be used to multiplex logi- 
cally separate transmissions on a given connection, while 
subjecting them to the same flow equation. 
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Figure 9: Aggregate throughput for Trickles and TCP. 
TCP fails for tests with more than 6000 clients. 


Trickles clients can also send multiple streams of data 
to the server using the same connection. A stateless 
server is oblivious to the number of different input se- 
quences on a connection. By performing multiple server 
input operations in parallel, a client can reduce the total 
latency of a sequence of such operations. 


5.3. Delta encoding 


While continuations add extra space overhead to each 
packet, predictive header compression can be used to 
drastically reduce the size of the continuations transmit- 
ted by the server. Since the Trickles client implementa- 
tion simulates the congestion control algorithm used by 
the server, it can predict the server’s response. Conse- 
quently, the server need only transmit those fields in the 
transport continuation that the client mispredicts (e.g. a 
change due to an unanticipated loss), or cannot generate 
(e.g. timestamps). Of course, the server MAC still needs 
to be computed and transmitted on every continuation, as 
the client cannot compute the secure server hash. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the quantitative performance 
of Trickles through microbenchmarks, and show that 
it performs well compared to TCP, consumes few re- 
sources, scales well with the number of clients, and in- 
teracts well with other TCP flows. We also illustrate, 
through macrobenchmarks, the types of new services that 
the Trickles approach enables. 

We have implemented the Trickles protocol stack in 
the Linux 2.4.26 kernel. Our Linux protocol stack im- 
plements the full transport protocol, the interface and 
the SKIP and parallel request mechanisms described ear- 
lier. The implementation consists of 15,000 total lines of 
code, structured as a loadable kernel module, with min- 
imal hooks added to the base kernel. We use AES [9] 
for the keyed cryptographic hash function. All results in- 
clude at least six data points; error bars indicate the 95% 
confidence interval. 

All microbenchmarks in this section were performed 
on an isolated Gigabit Ethernet using 1.7GHz Pentium 
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Figure 10: Trickles and TCP throughput for a single, iso- 
lated client at various object sizes. 


4’s, with 512 MB RAM, and Intel e1000 gigabit net- 
work interfaces. To test the network layer in isolation, 
we served all content from memory rather than disk. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


In this section, we use a high-performance server mi- 
crobenchmark to examine the throughput, scaling, and 
TCP-friendliness properties of Trickles. 


Throughput 


We tested throughput using a point-to-point topology 
with a single server node placed behind a 100 Mb/sec 
bottleneck link. Varying numbers of simultaneous client 
instances (distributed across two real CPUs) repeatedly 
fetched a 500 kB file from the server. A fresh connection 
was established for each request. 

Figure 9 shows that the aggregate throughput achieved 
by Trickles is within 10% of TCP at all client counts. 
Regular TCP consumes memory separately for each con- 
nection to buffer outgoing data until it is acknowledged. 
Beyond 6000 clients, TCP exhausts memory, forcing the 
kernel to kill the server process. In contrast, the Trick- 
les kernel does not retain outgoing data, and recomputes 
lost packets as necessary from the original source. Con- 
sequently, it does not suffer from a memory bottleneck. 

With Trickles, a client fetching small objects will 
achieve significant performance improvements because 
of the reduction in the number of control packets (Fig- 
ure 10). Trickles requires fewer packets for connection 
setup than TCP. Trickles processes data embedded in 
SYN packets into output continuations without holding 
state, and can send an immediate response; to avoid cre- 
ating a DoS amplification vulnerability, the server should 
not respond with more data than it received. In con- 
trast, TCP must save or reject SYN data; because hold- 
ing state increases vulnerability to SYN flooding, most 
TCP stacks reject SYN data. Unlike TCP, Trickles does 
not require FIN packets to clean up server-side state. The 
combination of SYN data and lower connection overhead 
improves small file transfer throughput for Trickles, with 
a corresponding improvement in transfer latency. 
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Figure 11: Memory utilization. Includes socket struc- 
tures, socket buffers, and shared event queue. 
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Figure 12: Server-side CPU overhead on a | Gb/s link. 


Memory and CPU utilization 

We next examine the memory and CPU utilization of 
the Trickles protocol. For this experiment, we elimi- 
nated the bottleneck link in the network and connected 
the clients to the server through the full 1Gb/sec link to 
pose a worst-case scenario. 

Not surprisingly, Trickles consistently achieves better 
memory utilization than TCP (Figure 11). TCP memory 
utilization increases linearly with the number of clients, 
while statelessness enables Trickles to uses a constant, 
small amount of memory. 

Reduced memory consumption in the network layer 
can improve system performance for a variety of appli- 
cations. In web server installations, persistent, pipelined 
HTTP connections are known to reduce download la- 
tencies, though they pose a risk because increased con- 
nection duration can increase the number of simultane- 
ous connections. Consequently, many websites disable 
persistent connections to the detriment of their users. 
Trickles can achieve the benefits of persistent connec- 
tions without suffering from scalability problems. The 
low memory requirement of Trickles also enables small 
devices with restricted amounts of memory to support 
large numbers of connections. Finally, Trickles’s smaller 
memory footprint provides more space for caching, ben- 
efiting all connections. 

Figure 12 shows a breakdown of the CPU overhead 
for Trickles and TCP on a | Gb/s link when Trickles is 
reconstructing its state for every packet (i.e. soft-state 
caching is turned off). Not surprisingly, Trickles has 
higher CPU utilization than TCP, since it verifies and 
recomputes state that it does not keep locally. The over- 
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Figure 13: Interaction of Trickles and TCP. 


head is evenly split between the cryptographic operations 
required for verification and the packet processing re- 
quired to simulate the TCP engine. While the Trickles 
CPU overhead is higher, it does not pose a server bottle- 
neck even at gigabit speeds. 


Interaction with TCP flows 


New transport protocols must not adversely affect exist- 
ing flows on the Internet. Trickles is designed to gen- 
erate similar packet-level behavior to TCP, and should 
therefore achieve similar performance as TCP under sim- 
ilar conditions. To confirm this, we measured the band- 
width achieved by Trickles in the presence of back- 
ground flows. We constructed a dumbbell topology with 
two servers on the same side of a 100 Mb bottleneck 
link, and two clients on the other side. The remaining 
links from the servers and clients to their respective bot- 
tleneck routers operated at 1000 Mb. Each server was 
paired with one client, with connections occurring only 
within each server/client pair. One pair generated a sin- 
gle “foreground” TCP or Trickles flow. The other pair 
generated a variable number of background TCP flows. 
We compared the throughput achieved by the foreground 
flow for Trickles and TCP, versus varying numbers of 
background connections (Figure 13). In all cases, Trick- 
les performance was similar to that of TCP. 


Continuation optimizations 


The SKIP and parallel continuation request mechanisms 
allow Trickles to efficiently support pipelined transfers, 
enhancing protocol performance over wide area net- 
works. We verified their effectiveness over WAN con- 
ditions by using nistnet [7] to introduce artificial delays 
on a point-to-point, 100 Mb link. The single client main- 
tained 10 outstanding pipelined requests, and the server 
sent advanced SKIP notifications when 50% of the file 
was transmitted. 

We compared the performance of TCP and Trickles 
for pipelined connections over a point-to-point link with 
10ms RTT. The file size was 250kB. This object size 
ensures that the link can be filled, independent of the 
continuation request mechanism. Trickles achieves 86 
Mb/s, and TCP 91 Mb/s. Thus, with SKIP hints Trickles 
achieves performance similar to that of TCP. 
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Figure 14: Throughput comparison of pipelined transfers 
with 20 kB objects, smaller than the bandwidth-delay 
product. 


We also verified that issuing continuation re- 
quests in parallel improves performance. We added 
the msk_request() interface that takes application- 
specified data and reliably transmits the data to the server 
for conversion into an output continuation. These re- 
quests are non-blocking, and multiple such requests can 
be pending at any time. In Figure 14, the object sizes 
are small, so a Trickles client using SKIP with the sock- 
ets interface cannot receive output continuations quickly 
enough to fill the link. The Trickles client supporting par- 
allel requests can receive continuations more frequently, 
resulting in performance comparable to TCP. 


Summary 


Compared to TCP, Trickles achieves similar or better 
throughput and scales asymptotically better in terms of 
memory. It is also TCP-friendly. Trickles incurs a sig- 
nificant CPU utilization overhead versus baseline TCP, 
but this additional CPU utilization does not pose a per- 
formance bottleneck even at gigabit speeds. The continu- 
ation management mechanisms allow Trickles to achieve 
performance comparable to TCP over a variety of simu- 
lated network delays and with both pipelined and non- 
pipelined connections. 


6.2 Macrobenchmarks 


The stateless Trickles protocol, and the new event-driven 
Trickles interface, enable a new class of stateless ser- 
vices. We examine three such services, and we also eval- 
uate Trickles under real-world network loss and delay. 


PlanetLab measurements 


We validated Trickles under real Internet conditions us- 
ing PlanetLab [5]. We ran a variant of the throughput ex- 
periment in which both the server and the client were lo- 
cated in our local cluster, but with all traffic between the 
two nodes redirected (bounced) through a single Planet- 
Lab node m. Packets are first sent from the source node 
to m, then from m to the destination node. Thus, packets 
incur twice the underlying RTT to PlanetLab. 
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Figure 15: Trickles and TCP PlanetLab throughput. 
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Figure 16: Failover behavior. Disconnection occurs at 
t = 10 seconds. 


Figure 15 summarizes the average throughput for a 
160KB file. PlanetLab nodes are grouped into 50 ms bins 
by the RTT measured by the endpoints. Trickles achieves 
similar performance to TCP under comparable network 
conditions. 


Instantaneous failover 

Trickles enables connections to fail over from a failed 
server to a live backup simply through a network-level 
redirection. If network conditions do not change signifi- 
cantly during the failover to invalidate the protocol pa- 
rameters captured in the continuation, a server replica 
can resume packet processing transparently and seam- 
lessly. In contrast, TCP recovery from server failure fun- 
damentally requires several out of band operations. TCP 
needs to detect the disconnection, re-establish the con- 
nection with another server, and then ramp back up to 
the original data rate. 

We compared Trickles and TCP failover on a 1000 
Mb single server/single client connection. At 10 sec- 
onds, the server application is killed and immediately 
restarted. Figure 16 contains a trace illustrating the re- 
covery of Trickles and TCP. Since transient server fail- 
ures are equivalent to packet loss at the network level, 
Trickles flows can recover quickly and transparently us- 
ing fast recovery or slow start. The explicit recovery 
steps needed by TCP increases its recovery time. 


Packet-level load balancing 

Trickles requests are self-describing, and hence can be 
processed by any server machine. This allows the net- 
work to freely dispatch request packets to any server. 
With TCP, network level redirection must ensure that 
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Figure 17: Jain’s fairness index in load balancing cluster 
with two servers and two clients. Allocation is fair when 
each client receives the same number of bytes. 


packets from a particular flow are always delivered to 
the same server. Hence, Trickles allows load balancing 
at packet granularity, whereas TCP allows load balancing 
only at connection granularity. 

Packet-level granularity improves bandwidth alloca- 
tion. We used an IP layer packet sprayer to implement 
a clustered web server with two servers and two clients. 
The IP packet sprayer uses NAT to present a single ex- 
ternal server IP to the clients. In the test topology, the 
clients, servers, and packet sprayer are connected to a 
single Ethernet switch. The servers are connected to the 
switch at 100 Mb to introduce a single bottleneck on the 
server—client path. 

TCP and Trickles tests used different load balanc- 
ing algorithms. TCP connections were assigned to 
servers using the popular “least connections” heuristic, 
which permanently assigns new TCP connections to the 
node with the least number of connections at arrival 
time. Trickles connections were processed using a per- 
packet algorithm that dispatched packets on a round- 
robin schedule. 

Figure 17 compares the Jain’s fairness index[14] of the 
total throughput versus the uniform allocation. For most 
data points, Trickles more closely matches the uniform 
distribution than TCP does. 


Dynamic content 

Loss recovery in a stateless system may require the re- 
computation of past data; this is more challenging for dy- 
namic content. To demonstrate the generality of stateless 
servers, we implemented a watermarking media server 
that modifies standard media files to custom versions 
containing a client-specific watermark. Such servers 
are relevant for DRM media distribution systems, where 
content providers may apply client-specific transforms to 
digital media before transmission. Client customization 
inherently prevents multiple simultaneous downloads of 
the same object from sharing socket buffers, thus increas- 
ing the memory footprint of the network stack. 

We built a JPEG watermarking application that pro- 
vides useful insights into continuation encoding for state- 
less operation. JPEG relies on Huffman coding of image 
data, which requires a non-trivial continuation structure. 


The exact bit position of a particular symbol after Huff- 
man coding is not purely stateless, as it is dependent on 
the bit position of the previous symbols. 

In our Trickles-based implementation of such a server, 
the output continuation records the bit alignments of en- 
coded JPEG coding units at regular intervals. When gen- 
erating output continuations, the server runs the water- 
marking algorithm to determine these bit positions, and 
discards the actual data. While processing a request, the 
server consults the bit positions in the output continua- 
tion for the proper bit alignment to use for the response. 


7 Related Work 


Previous work has noted the enhanced scalability and se- 
curity properties of stateless protocols and algorithms. 
Aura et al. [2] developed a general framework for con- 
verting stateful protocols to stateless protocols, and ap- 
plied this to authentication protocols, and noted denial- 
of-service resilience and potential for anycast applica- 
tions as benefits of stateless protocols. Trickles deals 
with the more general problem of streaming data, pro- 
vides a high performance stateless congestion control al- 
gorithm. Stateless Core Routing (SCORE) [22] redis- 
tributes state in routing algorithms to improve scalabil- 
ity. Rather than placing state at the core routers, where 
holding state is expensive and often infeasible, SCORE 
moves the state to the edge of the network. 

Continuations are used in several existing systems. 
SYN cookies are a classic modification to TCP that uses 
a simple continuation to eliminate per-connection state 
during connection setup [6, 27]. NFS directory cookies 
[25] are application continuations. 

Continuations for Internet services have been explored 
at a coarser granularity than in Trickles. Session-based 
mobility [21] adds continuations at the application layer 
to support migration and load balancing. Service Contin- 
uations [23, 24] record state snapshots, and move these 
to new servers during migration. In these systems, con- 
tinuations are large and used infrequently in explicit mi- 
gration operations controlled by connection endpoints. 
Trickles provides continuations at packet level, enabling 
new functionality within the network infrastructure. 

Receiver-driven protocols [12, 13] provide clients with 
more control over congestion control. Since congestion 
often occurs near clients, and is consequently more read- 
ily detectable by the client, such systems can adapt to 
congestion more quickly. Trickles contributes a secure, 
light-weight congestion control algorithm that enforces 
strong guarantees on receiver behavior. 

Several kernel interfaces address the memory and 
event-processing overhead of network stacks. [O- 
lite [18] reduces memory overhead by enabling buffer 
sharing between different connections and the filesystem. 
Dynamic buffer tuning [20] allocates socket buffer space 
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to connections where it is most needed. Event interfaces 
such as epoll(), kqueue(), and others [16, 4] provide effi- 
cient mechanisms for multiplexing events from different 
connections. 


$8 Conclusions and future work 


Trickles demonstrates that it is possible to build a com- 
pletely stateless network stack that offers many of the 
desirable properties of TCP; namely, efficient, reliable 
transmission of data streams between two endpoints. 
As a result, the stateless side of a Trickles connection 
can offer good performance with a very small memory 
footprint. Statelessness in Trickles extends all the way 
into applications: the server-side API enables servers 
to export their state to the client through a user contin- 
uation mechanism. Cryptographic hashes prevent un- 
trusted clients from tampering with server state. Trickles 
is backwards compatible with existing TCP clients and 
servers, and can be adopted incrementally. 

Beyond efficiency and scalability, statelessness en- 
ables new functionality that is awkward or impossible 
in a stateful system. Trickles enables load-balancing 
at packet granularity, instantaneous failover via packet 
redirection, and transparent connection migration. Trick- 
les servers may be replicated, geographically distributed, 
and contacted through an anycast primitive, and yet pro- 
vide the same semantics as a single stateful server. 

Statelessness is a valuable property in many do- 
mains. The techniques used to convert TCP to a stateless 
protocol—for example, the methods for working around 
the intrinsic information propagation delays—may also 
have applications to other network protocols and dis- 
tributed systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many problems with today’s Internet routing infrastruc- 
ture—slow BGP convergence times exacerbated by timer- 
based route scanners, the difficulty of evaluating new pro- 
tocols—are not architectural or protocol problems, but 
software problems. Router software designers have tack- 
led scaling challenges above all, treating extensibility and 
latency concerns as secondary. At this point in the In- 
ternet’s evolution, however, further scaling and security 
issues require tackling latency and extensibility head-on. 

We present the design and implementation of XORP, 
an IP routing software stack with strong emphases on la- 
tency, scaling, and extensibility. XORP is event-driven, 
and aims to respond to routing changes with minimal 
delay—an increasingly crucial requirement, given rising 
expectations for Internet reliability and convergence time. 
The XORP design consists of a composable framework 
of routing processes, each in turn composed of modular 
processing stages through which routes flow. Extensibil- 
ity and latency concerns have influenced XORP through- 
out, from IPC mechanisms to process arrangements to 
intra-process software structure, and leading to novel de- 
signs. In this paper we discuss XORP’s design and im- 
plementation, and evaluate the resulting software against 
our performance and extensibility goals. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The Internet has been fabulously successful; previously 
unimagined applications frequently arise, and changing 
usage patterns have been accommodated with relative 
ease. But underneath this veneer, the low-level proto- 
cols that support the Internet have largely ossified, and 
stresses are beginning to show. Examples include secu- 
rity and convergence problems with BGP routing [18], 
deployment problems with multicast [10], QoS, and IPv6, 
and the lack of effective defense mechanisms against de- 
nial-of-service attacks. The blame for this ossification 
has been placed at various technical and non-technical 
points in the Internet architecture, from limits of lay- 
ered protocol design [4] to the natural conservatism of 
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commercial interests [9]; suggested solutions have in- 
cluded widespread overlay networks [23, 24] and active 
networking [6, 30]. But less attention has been paid to 
a simple, yet fundamental, underlying cause: the lack of 
extensible, robust, high-performance router software. 

The router software market is closed: each vendor’s 
routers will run only that vendor’s software. This makes 
it almost impossible for researchers to experiment in real 
networks, or to develop proof-of-concept code that might 
convince network operators that there are alternatives to 
current practice. A lack of open router APIs additionally 
excludes startup companies as a channel for change. 

The solution seems simple in principle: router soft- 
ware should have open APIs. (This somewhat resembles 
active networks, but we believe that a more conservative 
approach is more likely to see real-world deployment.) 
Unfortunately, extensibility can conflict with the other 
fundamental goals of performance and robustness, and 
with the sheer complexity presented by routing protocols 
like BGP. Relatively few software systems have robust- 
ness and security goals as stringent as those of routers, 
where localized instability or misconfiguration can rip- 
ple throughout the Internet [3]. Routers must also juggle 
hundreds of thousands of routes, which can be installed 
and withdrawn en masse as links go up and down. This 
limits the time and space available for extensions to run. 
Unsurprisingly, then, existing router software was not 
written with third-party extension in mind, so it doesn’t 
generally include the right hooks, extension mechanisms 
and security boundaries. 

We therefore saw the need for a new suite of router 
software: an integrated open-source software router plat- 
form running on commodity hardware, and viable both in 
research and production. The software architecture would 
have extensibility as a primary goal, permitting experi- 
mental protocol deployment with minimal risk to exist- 
ing services. Internet researchers needing access to router 
software would share a common platform for experimen- 
tation, and get an obvious path to deployment for free. 
The loop between research and realistic real-world ex- 
perimentation would eventually close, allowing innova- 
tion to take place much more freely. We have made sig- 
nificant progress towards building this system, which we 
call XORP, the eXtensible Open Router Platform [13]. 

This paper focuses on the XORP control plane: rout- 
ing protocols, the Routing Information Base (RIB), net- 
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work management software, and related user-level pro- 
grams that make up the vast majority of software on a 
router today. This contrasts with the forwarding plane, 
which processes every packet passing through the router. 
Prior work on component-based forwarding planes has 
simultaneously achieved extensibility and good perfor- 
mance [16, 26], but these designs, which are based on the 
flow of packets, don’t apply directly to complex protocol 
processing and route wrangling. XORP’s contributions, 
then, consist of the strategies we used to break the control 
plane, and individual routing protocols, into components 
that facilitate both extension and good performance. 

For example, we treat both BGP and the RIB as net- 
works of routing stages, through which routes flow. Par- 
ticular stages within those networks can combine routes 
from different sources using various policies, or notify 
other processes when routes change. Router functionality 
is separated into many Unix processes for robustness. A 
flexible IPC mechanism lets modules communicate with 
each other independent of whether those modules are 
part of the same process, or even on the same machine; 
this allows untrusted processes to be run entirely sand- 
boxed, or even on different machines from the forward- 
ing engine. XORP processes are event-driven, avoiding 
the widely-varying delays characteristic of timer-based 
designs (such as those deployed in most Cisco routers). 
Although XORP is still young, these design choices are 
stable enough to have proven their worth, and to demon- 
Strate that extensible, scalable, and robust router software 
is an achievable goal. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Af- 
ter discussing related work (Section 2), we describe a 
generic router control plane (Section 3) and an overview 
of XORP (Section 4). Sections 5 and 6 describe par- 
ticularly relevant parts of the XORP design: the rout- 
ing stages used to compose the RIB and routing proto- 
cols like BGP and our novel inter-process communica- 
tion mechanism. The remaining sections discuss our se- 
curity framework; present a preliminary evaluation, which 
shows that XORP’s extensible design does not impact its 
performance on macro-benchmarks; and conclude. 


2 RELATED WORK 


Previous work discussed XORP’s requirements and high- 
level design strategy [13]; this paper presents specific 
solutions we developed to achieve those requirements. 
We were inspired by prior work on extensible forward- 
ing planes, and support Click [16], one such forwarding 
plane, already. 

Individual open-source routing protocols have long 
been available, including routed [29] for RIP, OSPFd [20] 
for OSPF, and pimd [14] for PIM-SM multicast routing. 
However, interactions between protocols can be prob- 
lematic unless carefully managed. GateD [21] is perhaps 


the best known integrated routing suite, although it began 
as an implementation of a single routing protocol. GateD 
is a single process within which all routing protocols 
run. Such monolithic designs are fundamentally at odds 
with the concept of differentiated trust, whereby more 
experimental code can be run alongside existing services 
without destabilizing the whole router. MRTD [28] and 
BIRD [2], two other open-source IP router stacks, also 
use a single-process architecture. In the commercial world, 
Cisco IOS [7] is also a monolithic architecture; experi- 
ence has shown that this significantly inhibits network 
operators from experimenting with Cisco’s new protocol 
implementations. 

Systems that use a multi-process architecture, per- 
mitting greater robustness, include Juniper’s JunOS [15] 
and Cisco’s most recent operating system IOS XR [8]. 
Unfortunately, these vendors do not make their APIs ac- 
cessible to third-party developers, so we have no idea if 
their internal structure is well suited to extensibility. The 
open-source Zebra [31] and Quagga [25] stacks use mul- 
tiple processes as well, but their shared inter-process API 
is limited in capability and may deter innovation. 

Another important distinguishing factor between im- 
plementations is whether a router 1s event-driven or uses 
a periodic route scanner to resolve dependencies between 
routes. The scanner-based approach is simpler, but has a 
rather high latency before a route change actually takes 
effect. Cisco IOS and Zebra both use route scanners, with 
(as we demonstrate) a significant latency cost; MRTD 
and BIRD are event-driven, but this is easier given a sin- 
gle monolithic process. In XORP, the decision that ev- 
erything is event-driven is fundamental and has been re- 
flected in the design and implementation of all protocols, 
and of the IPC mechanism. 


3 CONTROL PLANE FUNCTIONAL OVERVIEW 


The vast majority of the software on a router is control- 
plane software: routing protocols, the Routing Informa- 
tion Base (RIB), firewall management, command-line in- 
terface, and network management—and, on modern rout- 
ers, much else, including address management and “mid- 
dlebox” functionality. Figure 1 shows a basic functional 
breakdown of the most common software on a router. 
The diagram’s relationships correspond to those in XORP 
and, with small changes, those in any router. The rest of 
this section explores those relationships further. 

The unicast routing protocols (BGP, RIP, OSPF, and 
IS-IS) are clearly functionally separate, and most routers 
only run a subset of these. However, as we will see later, 
the coupling between routing protocols 1s fairly complex. 
The arrows on the diagram illustrate the major flows of 
routing information, but other flows also exist. 

The Routing Information Base (RIB) serves as the 
plumbing between routing protocols. Protocols such as 
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FIGURE |1—Typical router control plane functions 


RIP and OSPF receive routing information from remote 
routers, process it to discover feasible routes, and send 
these routes to the RIB. As multiple protocols can supply 
different routes to the same destination subnet, the RIB 
must arbitrate between alternatives. 

BGP has a more complex relationship with the RIB. 
Incoming IBGP routes normally indicate a nexthop router 
for a destination, rather than an immediate neighbor. If 
there are multiple IBGP routes to the same subnet, BGP 
will typically need to know the routing metrics for each 
choice so as to decide which route has the nearest exit 
(so-called “hot potato” routing). Thus, BGP must exam- 
ine the routing information supplied to the RIB by other 
routing protocols to make its own routing decisions. 

A key instrument of routing policy is the process of 
route redistribution, where routes from one routing pro- 
tocol that match certain policy filters are redistributed 
into another routing protocol for advertisement to other 
routers. The RIB, as the one part of the system that sees 
everyone’s routes, 1s central to this process. 

The RIB is thus crucial to the correct functioning of 
a router, and should be extended only with care. Routing 
protocols may come and go, but the RIB should ideally 
be general enough to cope with them all; or failing that, it 
should support small, targeted extensions that are easily 
checked for correctness. 

The Forwarding Engine Abstraction (FEA) provides 
a stable API for communicating with a forwarding en- 
gine or engines. In principle, its role is syntactic, and 
many single-platform routers leave it out, communicat- 
ing with the forwarding plane directly. 

PIM-SM (Protocol Independent Multicast—Sparse 
Mode [12]) and IGMP provide multicast routing func- 
tionality, with PIM performing the actual routing and 
IGMP informing PIM of the existence of local receivers. 


PIM contributes routes not to the RIB, but directly via 
the FEA to the forwarding engine. Thus, the FEA’s inter- 
face is important for more than just the RIB. However, 
PIM does use the RIB’s routing information to decide on 
the reverse path back to a multicast source. 

The “Router Manager” holds the router configura- 
tion and starts, configures, and stops protocols and other 
router functionality. It hides the router’s internal structure 
from the user, providing operators with unified manage- 
ment interfaces for examination and reconfiguration. 

Our goal is a router control plane that provides all this 
functionality, including all the most widely used routing 
protocols, in a way that encourages extensibility. At this 
point, we do not automatically protect operators from 
malicious extensions or experimental code. Instead, our 
software architecture aims to minimize extension foot- 
print, making it feasible for operators to check the code 
themselves. This requires a fundamental design shift from 
the monolithic, closely-coupled designs currently preva- 
lent. In Section 7 we will discuss in more detail our cur- 
rent and future plans for XORP’s security framework. 


4 XORP OVERVIEW 


The XORP control plane implements this functionality 
diagram as a set of communicating processes. Each rout- 
ing protocol and management function is implemented 
by a separate process, as are the RIB and the FEA. Pro- 
cesses communicate with one another using an extensi- 
ble IPC mechanism called XORP Resource Locators, or 
XRLs. This blurs the distinction between intra- and inter- 
process calls, and will even support transparent commu- 
nication with non-XORP processes. The one important 
process not represented on the diagram is the Finder, 
which acts as a broker for IPC requests; see Section 6.2. 
(XORP 1.0 supports BGP and RIP; support for OSPF 
and IS-IS is under development.) 

This multi-process design limits the coupling between 
components; misbehaving code, such as an experimen- 
tal routing protocol, cannot directly corrupt the mem- 
ory of another process. Performance is a potential down- 
side, due to frequent IPCs; to address it, we implemented 
various ways to safely cache IPC results such as routes 
(Section 5.2.1). The multi-process approach also serves 
to decouple development for different functions, and en- 
courages the development of stable APIs. Protocols such 
BGP and RIP are not special in the XORP design—they 
use APIs equally available to all. Thus, we have confi- 
dence that those APIs would prove sufficient, or nearly 
so, for most experimental routing protocols developed in 
the future.! 

We chose to implement XORP primarily in C++, be- 
cause of its object orientation and good performance. Re- 
alistic alternatives would have been C and Java. When we 
started implementing XORP, the choice was not com- 
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pletely clear cut, but we’ve become increasingly satis- 
fied; for example, extensive use of C++ templates allows 
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common source code to be used for both IPv4 and IPv6, 
with the compiler generating efficient implementations 
for both. 

Each XORP process adopts a single-threaded event- 


driven programming model. An application such as a rout- 


ing protocol, where events affecting common data come 
from many sources simultaneously, would likely have 
high locking overhead; but, more importantly, our ex- 
perience is that it is very hard for new programmers to 
understand a multi-threaded design to the point of be- 
ing able to extend it safely. Of course, threaded programs 
could integrate with XORP via IPC. 


The core of XORP’s event-driven programming model 


is a traditional select-based event loop based on the 
SFS toolkit [19]. Events are generated by timers and file 
descriptors; callbacks are dispatched whenever an event 
occurs. Callbacks are type-safe C++ functors, and allow 
for the currying of additional arguments at creation time. 

When an event occurs, we attempt to process that 


event to completion, including figuring out all inter-process 


dependencies. For example, a RIP route may be used 
to resolve the nexthop in a BGP route; so a RIP route 
change must immediately notify BGP, which must then 
figure out all the BGP routes that might change as a re- 


sult. Calculating these dependencies quickly and efficiently 


is difficult, introducing strong pressure toward a periodic 
route scanner design. Unfortunately, periodic scanning 
introduces variable latency and can lead to increased load 
bursts, which can affect forwarding performance. Since 
low-delay route convergence is becoming critical to ISPs, 
we believe that future routing implementations must be 
event-driven. 

Even in an event-driven router, some tasks cannot 
be processed to completion in one step. For example, 
a router with a full BGP table may receive well over 
100,000 routes from a single peer. If that peering goes 
down, all these routes need to be withdrawn from all 
other peers. This can’t happen instantaneously, but a flap- 
ping peer should not prevent or unduly delay the process- 
ing of BGP updates from other peers. Therefore, XORP 
supports background tasks, implemented using our timer 
handler, which run only when no events are being pro- 
cessed. These background tasks are essentially coopera- 
tive threads: they divide processing up into small slices, 
and voluntarily return execution to the process’s main 
event loop from time to time until they complete. 

We intend for XORP to run on almost any modern 
operating system. We initially provide support, including 
FEA support, for FreeBSD and Linux, and for FreeBSD 
and Linux running Click as a forwarding path. Windows 
support is under development. 


router routes 
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FIGURE 2—Abstract routing protocol 


5 ROUTING TABLE STAGES 


From the general process structure of the XORP control 
plane, we now turn to modularity and extensibility within 
single processes, and particularly to the ways we divide 
routing table processing into stages in BGP and the RIB. 
This modularization makes route dataflow transparent, 
simplifies the implementation of individual stages, clari- 
fies overall organization and protocol interdependencies, 
and facilitates extension. 

At a very high level, the abstract model in Figure 2 
can represent routing protocols such as RIP or BGP. (Link- 
state protocols differ slightly since they distribute all rout- 
ing information to their neighbors, rather than just the 
best routes.) Note that packet formats and state machines 
are largely separate from route processing, and that all 
the real magic—route selection, policy filtering, and so 
forth—happens within the table of routes. Thus, from a 
software structuring point of view, the interesting part is 
the table of routes. 

Unfortunately, BGP and other modern routing proto- 
cols are big and complicated, with many extensions and 
features, and it is very hard to understand all the interac- 
tions, timing relationships, locking, and interdependen- 
cies that they impose on the route table. For instance, 
as we mentioned, BGP relies on information from intra- 
domain routing protocols (IGPs) to decide whether the 
nexthop in a BGP route is actually reachable and what 
the metric is to that nexthop router. Despite these depen- 
dencies, BGP must scale well to large numbers of routes 
and large numbers of peers. Thus, typical router imple- 
mentations put all routes in the same memory space as 
BGP, so that BGP can directly see all the information 
relevant to it. BGP then periodically walks this jumbo 
routing table to figure out which routes win, based on 
IGP routing information. This structure is illustrated in 
Figure 3. While we don’t know how Cisco implements 
BGP, we can infer from clues from Cisco’s command line 
interface and manuals that it probably works something 
like this. 

Unfortunately, this structure makes it very hard to 
separate functionality in such a way that future program- 
mers can see how the pieces interact or where it is safe to 
make changes. Without good structure we believe that it 
will be impossible for future programmers to extend our 
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FIGURE 3—Closely-coupled routing architecture 


software without compromising its stability. 

Our challenge is to implement BGP and the RIB in 
a more decoupled manner that clarifies the interactions 
between modules. 


5.1 BGP Stages 


The mechanism we chose is the clear one of data flow. 
Rather than a single, shared, passive table that stores in- 
formation and annotations, we implement routing tables 
as dynamic processes through which routes flow. There 
is no single routing table object, but rather a network of 
pluggable routing stages, each implementing the same 
interface. Together, the network stages combine to im- 
plement a routing table abstraction. Although unusual— 
to our knowledge, XORP is the only router using this 
design—stages turn out to be a natural model for routing 
tables. They clarify protocol interactions, simplify the 
movement of large numbers of routes, allow extension, 
ease unit testing, and localize complex data structure ma- 
nipulations to a few objects (namely trees and iterators; 
see Section 5.3). The cost is a small performance penalty 
and slightly greater memory usage, due to some dupli- 
cation between stages. To quantify this, a XORP router 
holding a full backbone routing table of about 150,000 
routes requires about 120 MB for BGP and 60 MB for 
the RIB, which is simply not a problem on any recent 
hardware. The rest of this section develops this stage de- 
sign much as we developed it in practice. 

To a first approximation, BGP can be modeled as the 
pipeline architecture, shown in Figure 4. Routes come in 
from a specific BGP peer and progress through an in- 
coming filter bank into the decision process. The best 
routes then proceed down additional pipelines, one for 
each peering, through an outgoing filter bank and then 
on to the relevant peer router. Each stage in the pipeline 
receives routes from upstream and passes them down- 
stream, sometimes modifying or filtering them along the 
way. Thus, stages have essentially the same API, and 
are indifferent to their surroundings: new stages can be 
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FIGURE 4—Staged BGP architecture 


added to the pipeline without disturbing their neighbors, 
and their interactions with the rest of BGP are constrained 
by the stage API. 

The next issue to resolve is where the routes are ac- 
tually stored. When a new route to a destination arrives, 
BGP must compare it against all alternative routes to that 
destination (not just the previous winner), which dictates 
that all alternative routes need to be stored. The natural 
place might seem to be the Decision Process stage; but 
this would complicate the implementation of filter banks: 
Filters can be changed by the user, after which we need to 
re-run the filters and re-evaluate which route won. Thus, 
we only store the original versions of routes, in the Peer 
In stages. This in turn means that the Decision Process 
must be able to look up alternative routes via calls up- 
stream through the pipeline. 

The basic interface for a stage is therefore: 


e add_route: A preceding stage is sending a new route 
to this stage. Typically the route will be dropped, 
modified, or passed downstream to the next stage un- 
changed. 


e delete_route: A preceding stage is sending a delete 
message for an old route to this stage. The deletion 
should be dropped, modified, or passed downstream 
to the next stage unchanged. 


e lookup_route: A later stage is asking this stage to look 
up a route for a destination subnet. If the stage cannot 
answer the request itself, it should pass the request 
upstream to the preceding stage. 


These messages can pass up and down the pipeline, with 
the constraint that messages must be consistent. There 
are two consistency rules: (1) Any delete_route message 
must correspond to a previous add_route message; and 
(2) the result of a lookup_route should be consistent with 
previous add_route and delete_route messages sent down- 
stream. These rules lessen the stage implementation bur- 
den. A stage can assume that upstream stages are consis- 
tent, and need only preserve consistency for downstream 
Stages. 

For extra protection, a BGP pipeline could include 
stages that enforced consistency around possibly-erro- 
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neous experimental extensions, but so far we have not 
needed to do this. Instead, we have developed an extra 
consistency checking stage for debugging purposes. This 
cache stage, just after the outgoing filter bank in the out- 
put pipeline to each peer, has helped us discover many 
subtle bugs that would otherwise have gone undetected. 
While not intended for normal production use, this stage 
could aid with debugging if a consistency error 1s sus- 
pected. 


5.1.1 Decomposing the Decision Process 


The Decision Process in this pipeline is rather complex: 
in addition to deciding which route wins, it must get 
nexthop resolvability and metric information from the 
RIB, and fan out routing information to the output peer 
pipeline branches and to the RIB. This coupling of func- 
tionality is undesirable both because it complicates the 
stage, and because there are no obvious extension points 
within such a macro-stage. XORP thus further decom- 
poses the Decision Process into Nexthop Resolvers, a 
simple Decision Process, and a Fanout Queue, as shown 
in Figure 5. 
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FIGURE 5—Revised staged BGP architecture 


The Fanout Queue, which duplicates routes for each 
peer and for the RIB, is in practice complicated by the 
need to send routes to slow peers. Routes can be received 
from one peer faster than we can transit them via BGP 
to other peers. If we queued updates in the n Peer Out 
stages, we could potentially require a large amount of 
memory for all n queues. Since the outgoing filter banks 
modify routes in different ways for different peers, the 
best place to queue changes is in the fanout stage, after 
the routes have been chosen but before they have been 
specialized. The Fanout Queue module then maintains a 
single route change queue, with n readers (one for each 
peer) referencing it. 

The Nexthop Resolver stages talk asynchronously to 
the RIB to discover metrics to the nexthops in BGP’s 
routes. As replies arrive, it annotates routes in add_route 
and lookup_route messages with the relevant IGP metrics. 


Routes are held in a queue until the relevant nexthop met- 
rics are received; this avoids the need for the Decision 
Process to wait on asynchronous operations. 


5.1.2 Dynamic Stages 


The BGP process’s stages are dynamic, not static; new 
stages can be added and removed as the router runs. We 
made use of this capability in a surprising way when we 
needed to deal with route deletions due to peer failure. 
When a peering goes down, all the routes received by 
this peer must be deleted. However, the deletion of more 
than 100,000 routes takes too long to be done in a single 
event handler. This needs to be divided up into slices of 
work, and handled as a background task. But this leads 
to a further problem: a peering can come up and go down 
in rapid succession, before the previous background task 
has completed. 

To solve this problem, when a peering goes down we 
create a new dynamic deletion stage, and plumb it in di- 
rectly after the Peer In stage (Figure 6). 
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FIGURE 6—Dynamic deletion stages in BGP 


The route table from the Peer In is handed to the deletion 
stage, and a new, empty route table is created in the Peer 
In. The deletion stage ensures consistency while grad- 
ually deleting all the old routes in the background; si- 
multaneously, the Peer In—and thus BGP as a whole— 
is immediately ready for the peering to come back up. 
The Peer In doesn’t know or care if background dele- 
tion is taking place downstream. Of course, the deletion 
stage must still ensure consistency, so if it receives an 
add_route message from the Peer In that refers to a prefix 
that it holds but has not yet got around to deleting, then 
first it sends a delete_route downstream for the old route, 
and then it sends the add_route for the new route. This 
has the nice side effect of ensuring that if the peering 
flaps many times in rapid succession, each route is held 
in at most one deletion stage. Similarly, routes not yet 
deleted will still be returned by lookup_route until after 
the deletion stage has sent a delete_route message down- 
stream. In this way none of the downstream stages even 
know that a background deletion process is occurring— 
all they see are consistent messages. Even the deletion 
stage has no knowledge of other deletion stages; if the 
peering bounces multiple times, multiple dynamic dele- 
tion stages will be added, one for each time the peer- 
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ing goes down. They will unplumb and delete themselves 
when their tasks are complete. 

We use the ability to add dynamic stages for many 
background tasks, such as when routing policy filters are 
changed by the operator and many routes need to be re- 
filtered and reevaluated. The staged routing table design 
supported late addition of this kind of complex function- 
ality with minimal impact on other code. 


5.2 RIB Stages 


Other XORP routing processes also use variants of this 
staged design. For example, Figure 7 shows the basic 
structure of the XORP RIB process. Routes come into the 
RIB from multiple routing protocols, which play a simi- 
lar role to BGP’s peers. When multiple routes are avail- 
able to the same destination from different protocols, the 
RIB must decide which one to use for forwarding. As 
with BGP, routes are stored only in the origin stages, and 
similar add_route, delete_route and lookup_route messages 
traverse between the stages. 
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FIGURE 7—Staged RIB architecture 


Unlike with BGP, the decision process in the RIB is 
distributed as pairwise decisions between Merge Stages, 
which combine route tables with conflicts based on a 
preference order, and an ExtInt Stage, which composes 
a set of external routes with a set of internal routes. In 
BGP, the decision stage needs to see all possible alter- 
natives to make its choice; the RIB, in contrast, makes 
its decision purely on the basis of a single administra- 
tive distance metric. This single metric allows more dis- 
tributed decision-making, which we prefer, since it better 
supports future extensions. 

Dynamic stages are inserted as different watchers reg- 
ister themselves with the RIB. These include Redist 
Stages, which contain programmable policy filters to re- 
distribute a route subset to a routing protocol, and Regis- 
ter Stages, which redistribute routes depending on prefix 
matches. This latter process, however, is slightly more 
complex than it might first appear. 


5.2.1 Registering Interest in RIB Routes 


A number of core XORP processes need to be able to 
track changes in routing in the RIB as they occur. For 


example, BGP needs to monitor routing changes that af- 
fect IP addresses listed as the nexthop router in BGP 
routes, and PIM-SM needs to monitor routing changes 
that affect routes to multicast source addresses and PIM 
Rendezvous-Point routers. We expect the same to be true 
of future extensions. This volume of registrations puts 
pressure on the Register Stage interface used to register 
and call callbacks on the RIB. In monolithic or shared- 
memory designs centered around a single routing table 
structure, a router could efficiently monitor the structure 
for changes, but such a design cannot be used by XORP. 
We need to share the minimum amount of information 
between the RIB and its clients, while simultaneously 
minimizing the number of requests handled by the RIB. 

What BGP and PIM want to know about is the rout- 
ing for specific IP addresses. But this list of addresses 
may be moderately large, and many addresses may be 
routed as part of the same subnet. Thus when BGP asks 
the RIB about a specific address, the RIB informs BGP 
about the address range for which the same answer ap- 
plies. 
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FIGURE 8—RIB interest registration 


Figure 8 illustrates this process. The RIB holds routes 
for 128.16.0.0/16, 128.16.0.0/18, 128.16.128.0/17 and 
128.16.192.0/18.If BGP asks the RIB about address 128. 
16.32.1, the RIB tells BGP that the matching route is 128. 
16.0.0/18, together with the relevant metric and nexthop 
router information. This address also matched 128.16.0. 
0/16, but only the more specific route is reported. If BGP 
later becomes interested in address 128.16.32.7, it does 
not need to ask the RIB because it already knows this 
address is also covered by 128.16.0.0/18. 

However, if BGP asks the RIB about address 128.16. 
160.1, the answer is more complicated. The most spe- 
cific matching route is 128.16.128.0/17, and indeed the 
RIB tells BGP this. But 128.16.128.0/17 is overlayed 
by 128.16.192.0/18, so if BGP only knew about 128.16. 
128.0/17 and later became interested in 128.16.192.1, it 
would erroneously conclude that this is also covered by 
128.16.128.0/17. Instead, the RIB computes the largest 
enclosing subnet that is not overlayed by a more specific 
route (in this case 128.16.128.0/18) and tells BGP that its 
answer is valid for this subset of addresses only. Should 
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the situation change at any later stage, the RIB will send a 
“cache invalidated” message for the relevant subnet, and 
BGP can re-query the RIB to update the relevant part of 
its cache. 

Since no largest enclosing subnet ever overlaps any 
other in the cached data, RIB clients like BGP can use 
balanced trees for fast route lookup, with attendant per- 
formance advantages. 


5.3. Safe Route Iterators 


Each background stage responsible for processing a large 
routing table, such as a BGP deletion stage, must remem- 
ber its location in the relevant routing table so that it 
can make forward progress on each rescheduling. The 
XORP library includes route table iterator data struc- 
tures that implement this functionality (as well as a Pa- 
tricia Tree implementation for the routing tables them- 
selves). Unfortunately, a route change may occur while 
a background task is paused, resulting in the tree node 
pointed to by an iterator being deleted. This would cause 
the iterator to hold invalid state. To avoid this problem, 
we use some spare bits in each route tree node to hold 
a reference count of the number of iterators currently 
pointing at this tree node. If the route tree receives a 
request to delete a node, the node’s data is invalidated, 
but the node itself is not removed immediately unless the 
reference count is zero. It is the responsibility of the last 
iterator leaving a previously-deleted node to actually per- 
form the deletion. 

The internals of the implementation of route trees and 
iterators are not visible to the programmer using them. 
All the programmer needs to know is that the iterator 
will never become invalid while the background task is 
paused, reducing the feature interaction problem between 
background tasks and event handling tasks. 


6 INTER-PROCESS COMMUNICATION 


Using multiple processes provides a solid basis for re- 
source management and fault isolation, but requires the 
use of an inter-process communication (IPC) mechanism. 
Our IPC requirements were: 


e to allow communication both between XORP pro- 
cesses and with routing applications not built using 
the XORP framework; 


e touse multiple transports transparently, including intra- 


process calls, host-local IPC, and networked commu- 
nication, to allow a range of tradeoffs between flex1- 
bility and performance; 


e to support component namespaces for extensibility 
and component location for flexibility, and to provide 
security through per-method access control on com- 
ponents; 


e to support asynchronous messaging, as this is a natu- 
ral fit for an event-driven system; and 


e to be portable, unencumbered, and lightweight. 


During development we discovered an additional re- 
quirement, scriptability, and added it as a feature. Being 
able to script IPC calls is an invaluable asset during de- 
velopment and for regression testing. Existing messaging 
frameworks, such as CORBA [22] and DCOM [5], pro- 
vided the concepts of components, component address- 
ing and location, and varying degrees of support for al- 
ternative transports, but fell short elsewhere. 

We therefore developed our own XORP IPC mecha- 
nism. The Finder process locates components and their 
methods; communication proceeds via a naturally script- 
able base called XORP Resource Locators, or XRLs. 


6.1 XORP Resource Locators 


An XRL is essentially a method supported by a compo- 
nent. (Because of code reuse and modularity, most pro- 
cesses contain more than one component, and some com- 
ponents may be common to more than one process; so the 
unit of IPC addressing is the component instance rather 
than the process.) Each component implements an XRL 
interface, or group of related methods. When one com- 
ponent wishes to communicate with another, it composes 
an XRL and dispatches it. Initially a component knows 
only the generic component name, such as “bgp”, with 
which it wishes to communicate. The Finder must re- 
solve such generic XRLs into a form that specifies pre- 
cisely how communication should occur. The resulting 
resolved XRL specifies the transport protocol family to 
be used, such as TCP, and any parameters needed for 
communication, such as hostname and port. 

The canonical form of an XRL is textual and human- 
readable, and closely resembles Uniform Resource Lo- 
cators (URLs [1]) from the Web. Internally XRLs are 
encoded more efficiently, but the textual form permits 
XRLs to be called from any scripting language via a sim- 
ple call_xrl program. This is put to frequent use in all our 
scripts for automated testing. In textual form, a generic 
XRL might look like: 


finder://ogp/bgp/1 .0/setlocal_as?as:u32=1777 
And after Finder resolution: 
stcp://192.1.2.3:16878/bgp/1.0/setlocal_as?as:u32=1777 


XRL arguments (such as “as” above, which is an Au- 
tonomous System number) are restricted to a set of core 
types used throughout XORP, including network addresses, 
numbers, strings, booleans, binary arrays, and lists of 
these primitives. Perhaps because our application domain 
is highly specialized, we have not yet needed support for 
more structured arguments. 
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As with many other IPC mechanisms, we have an in- 
terface definition language (IDL) that supports interface 
specification, automatic stub code generation, and basic 
error checking. 


6.2 Components and the Finder 


When a component is created within a process, it in- 
stantiates a receiving point for the relevant XRL proto- 
col families, and then registers this with the Finder. The 
registration includes a component class, such as “bgp”; 
a unique component instance name; and whether or not 
the caller expects to be the sole instance of a particu- 
lar component class. Also registered are each interface’s 
supported methods and each method’s supported proto- 
col families. This allows for specialization; for example, 
one protocol family may be particularly optimal for a 
particular method. 

When a component wants to dispatch an XRL, it con- 
sults the Finder for the resolved form of the XRL. In re- 
ply, it receives the resolved method name together with 
a list of the available protocol families and arguments 
to bind the protocol family to the receiver. For a net- 
worked protocol family, these would typically include 
the hostname, receiving port, and potentially a key. Once 
resolved, the dispatcher is able to instantiate a sender for 
the XRL and request its dispatch. XRL resolution results 
are cached, and these caches are updated by the Finder 
when entries become invalidated. 


In addition to providing resolution services, the Finder 


also provides a component lifetime notification service. 
Components can request to be notified when another com- 
ponent class or instance starts or stops. This mechanism 


is used to detect component failures and component restarts. 


6.3. Protocol Families 


Protocol families are the mechanisms by which XRLs are 
transported from one component to another. Each pro- 
tocol family is responsible for providing argument mar- 
shaling and unmarshaling facilities as well as the IPC 
mechanism itself. 

Protocol family programming interfaces are small and 
simple to implement. In the present system, there are 


three protocol families for communicating between XORP 


components: TCP, UDP, and intra-process, which is for 
calls between components in the same process. There 
is also a special Finder protocol family permitting the 
Finder to be addressable through XRLs, just as any other 
XORP component. Finally, there exists a kill protocol 
family, which is capable of sending just one message 
type—a UNIX signal—to components within a host. We 
expect to write further specialized protocol families for 
communicating with non-XORP components. These will 
effectively act as proxies between XORP and unmodified 
XORP processes. 


7 SECURITY FRAMEWORK 


Security is a critical aspect of building a viable extensible 
platform. Ideally, an experimental protocol running on a 
XORP router could do no damage to that router, whether 
through poor coding or malice. We have not yet reached 
this ideal; this section describes how close we are. 
Memory protection is of course the first step, and 


XORP’s multi-process architecture provides this. The next 


step is to allow processes to be sandboxed, so they cannot 
access important parts of the router filesystem. XORP 
centralizes all configuration information in the Router 
Manager, so no XORP process needs to access the filesys- 
tem to load or save its configuration. 

Sandboxing has limited use if a process needs to have 
root access to perform privileged network operations. To 
avoid this need for root access, the FEA is used as a re- 
lay for all network access. For example, rather than send- 
ing UDP packets directly, RIP sends and receives pack- 
ets using XRL calls to the FEA. This adds a small cost to 
networked communication, but as routing protocols are 
rarely high-bandwidth, this is not a problem in practice. 

This leaves XRLs as the remaining vector for dam- 
age. If a process could call any other XRL on any other 
process, this would be a serious problem. By default we 
don’t accept XRLs remotely. To prevent local circumven- 
tion, at component registration time the Finder includes 
a 16-byte random key in the registered method name of 
all resolved XRLs. This prevents a process bypassing the 
use of the Finder for the initial XRL resolution phase, 
because the receiving process will reject XRLs that don’t 
match the registered method name. 

We have several plans for extending XORP’s secu- 
rity. First, the Router Manager will pass a unique secret 
to each process it starts. The process will then use this se- 
cret when it resolves an XRL with the Finder. The Finder 
is configured with a set of XRLs that each process is al- 
lowed to call, and a set of targets that each process 1s al- 
lowed to communicate with. Only these permitted XRLs 
will be resolved; the random XRL key prevents bypass- 
ing the Finder. Thus, the damage that can be done by an 
errant process is limited to what can be done through its 
normal XRL calls. We can envisage taking this approach 
even further, and restricting the range of arguments that 
a process can use for a particular XRL method. This 
would require an XRL intermediary, but the flexibility 
of our XRL resolution mechanism makes installing such 
an XRL proxy rather simple. Finally, we are investigat- 
ing the possibility of running different routing processes 
in different virtual machines under the Xen [11] virtual 
machine monitor, which would provide even better iso- 
lation and allow us to control even the CPU utilization of 
an errant process. 
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XRL performance for various communication families 
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FIGURE 9—XRL performance results 


8 EVALUATION 


As we have discussed, the XORP design is modular, ro- 
bust and extensible, but these properties will come at 
some cost in performance compared to more tightly cou- 
pled designs. The obvious concern is that XORP might 
not perform well enough for real-world use. On previous 
generations of hardware, this might have been true, but 
we will show below that it is no longer the case. 

The measurements are performed on a relatively low- 
end PC (AMD Athlon 1 1OOMHz) running FreeBSD 4.10. 
At this stage of development we have put very little ef- 
fort into optimizing the code for performance, but we 
have paid close attention to the computation complex- 
ity of our algorithms. Nevertheless, as we show below, 
even without optimization the results clearly demonstrate 
good performance, and the advantage of our event-driven 
design. 


8.1 XRL Performance Evaluation 


One concern is that the XRL IPC mechanism might be- 
come a bottleneck in the system. To verify that it is not, 
the metric we are interested in is the throughput we can 
achieve in terms of number of XRL calls per second. 

To measure the XRL rate, we send a transaction of 
10000 XRLs using a pipeline size of 100 XRLs. Ini- 
tially, the sender sends 100 XRLs back-to-back, and then 
for every XRL response received it sends a new request. 
The receiver measures the time between the beginning 
and the end of a transaction. We evaluate three com- 
munication transport mechanisms: TCP, UDP and Intra- 
Process direct calling where the XRL library invokes di- 
rect method calls between a sender and receiver inside 
the same process.! 


'To allow direct comparison of Intra-Process against TCP and UDP, 
both sender and receiver are running within the same process. When we 
run the sender and receiver on two separate processes on the same host, 
the performance is very slightly worse. 


In Figure 9 we show the average XRL rate and its 
standard deviation for TCP, UDP and Intra-Process trans- 
port mechanisms when we vary the number of arguments 
to the XRL. These results show that our IPC mechanism 
can easily sustain several thousands of XRLs per sec- 
ond on a relatively low-end PC. Not surprisingly, for a 
small number of XRL arguments, the Intra-Process per- 
formance is best (almost 12000 XRLs/second), but for a 
larger number of arguments the difference between Intra- 
Process and TCP disappears. It is clear from these results 
that our argument marshalling and unmarshalling is not 
terribly optimal, but despite this the results are quite re- 
spectable. In practice, most commonly used XRLs have 
few arguments. This result is very encouraging, because 
it demonstrates that typically the bottleneck in the system 
will be elsewhere. 

The UDP performance is significantly worse because 
UDP was our first prototype XRL implementation, and 
does not pipeline requests. For normal usage, XORP cur- 
rently uses TCP and does pipeline requests. UDP is in- 
cluded here primarily to illustrate the effect of request 
pipelining, even when operating locally. 


8.2 Event-Driven Design Evaluation 


To demonstrate the scaling properties of our event-driven 
design, we present some BGP-related measurements. Rout- 
ing processes not under test such as PIM-SM and RIP 
were also running during the measurements, so the mea- 
surements represent a fairly typical real-world configura- 
tion. 

First, we perform some measurements with an empty 
routing table, and then with a routing table containing a 
full Internet backbone routing feed consisting of 146515 
routes. The key metric we care about is how long it takes 
for a route newly received by BGP to be installed into the 
forwarding engine. 

XORP contains a simple profiling mechanism which 
permits the insertion of profiling points anywhere in the 
code. Each profiling point is associated with a profiling 
variable, and these variables are configured by an exter- 
nal program xorp_profiler using XRLs. Enabling a profil- 
ing point causes a time stamped record to be stored, such 
as: 


route_ribin 1097173928 664085 add 10.0.1.0/24 


In this example we have recorded the time in seconds and 
microseconds at which the route “10.0.1.0/24” has been 
added. When this particular profiling variable is enabled, 
all routes that pass this point in the pipeline are logged. 
If a route received by BGP wins the decision process, 
it will be sent to its peers and to the RIB (see Figure 1). 
When the route reaches the RIB, if it wins against routes 
from other protocols, then it 1s sent to the FEA. Finally, 
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Introduce 255 routes to a BGP with no routes 
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FIGURE | 1—Route propagation latency (in ms), 146515 initial routes and same peering 


the FEA will unconditionally install the route in the ker- 
nel or the forwarding engine. 

The following profiling points were used to measure 
the flow of routes: 


One of the goals of this experiment is to demonstrate 
that routes introduced into a system with an empty rout- 
ing table perform similarly to a system with a full BGP 
backbone feed of 146515 routes. In each test we intro- 
duce a new route every two seconds, wait a second, and 
then remove the route. The BGP protocol requires that 


the next hop is resolvable for a route to be used. BGP 
discovers if a next hop is resolvable by registering inter- 
est with the RIB. To avoid unfairly penalizing the empty 
routing table tests, we keep one route installed during the 
test to prevent additional interactions with the RIB that 


1. Entering BGP typically would not happen with the full routing table. 
2. Queued for transmission to the RIB The results are shown in Figures 10—12. In the first 
3 Sent to the RIB experiment (Figure 10) BGP contained no routes other 
than the test route being added and deleted. In the second 
4. Arriving at the RIB experiment (Figure 11) BGP contained 146515 routes 
5. Queued for transmission to the FEA and the test routes were introduced on the same peering 
from which the other routes were received. In the third 
eaen le experiment (Figure 12) BGP contained 146515 routes 
7. Arriving at the FEA and the test routes were introduced on a different peering 
8. Entering the kernel from which the other routes were received, which exer- 


cises different code-paths from the second experiment. 
All the graphs have been cropped to show the most 


interesting region. At the tables indicate, one or two routes 


took as much as 90ms to reach the kernel. This appears 
to be due to scheduling artifacts, as FreeBSD is not a re- 
altime operating system. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these graphs is that 
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Introduce 255 routes to a BGP with 146515 routes (different peering) 
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FIGURE 12—Route propagation latency (in ms), 146515 initial routes and different peering 
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routing events progress to the kernel very quickly (typi- 
cally within 4ms of receipt by BGP). Perhaps as impor- 
tantly, the data structures we use have good performance 
under heavy load, therefore the latency does not signif- 
icantly degrade when the router has a full routing table. 
The latency is mostly dominated by the delays inherent 
in the context switch that is necessitated by inter-process 
communication. We should emphasize that the XRL in- 
terface is pipelined, so performance is still good when 
many routes change in a short time interval. 

We have argued that an event driven route process- 
ing model leads to faster convergence than the traditional 
route scanning approach. To verify this assertion we per- 
formed a simple experiment, shown in Figure 13. We in- 
troduced 255 routes from one BGP peer at one second 
intervals and recorded the time that the route appeared 
at another BGP peer. The experiment was performed on 
XORP, Cisco-4500 (IOS Version 12.1), Quagga-0.96.5, 
and MRTD-2.2.2a routers. It should be noted that the 
granularity of the measurement timer was one second. 

This experiment clearly shows the consistent behav- 
ior achieved by XORP, where the delay never exceeds 
one second. MRTD’s behavior is very similar, which is 
important because it illustrates that the multi-process ar- 
chitecture used by XORP delivers similar performance to 
a closely-coupled single-process architecture. The Cisco 
and Quagga routers exhibit the obvious symptoms of a 
30-second route scanner, where all the routes received in 
the previous 30 seconds are processed in one batch. Fast 
convergence is simply not possible with such a scanner- 
based approach. 

Teixeira et al demonstrate [27] that even route changes 
within an AS can be adversely affected by the delay in- 
troduced by BGP route scanners. In real ISP networks, 
the found delays of one to two minutes were common 
between an IGP route to a domain border router chang- 
ing, and the inter-domain traffic flowing out of a domain 
changing its exit router. During this delay, they show that 


BGP route latency induced by a router 
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Route arrival time (s) 


FIGURE 13—BGP route flow 


transient forwarding loops can exist, or traffic may be 
blackholed, both of which may have significant impact 
on customers. Thus fast convergence is clearly of high 
importance to providers, and can only become more so 
with the increase in prominence of real-time traffic. 


8.3. Extensibility Evaluation 


The hardest part of our design to properly evaluate is 
its extensibility. Only time will tell if we really have the 
right modularity, flexibility, and APIs. However, we can 
offer a number of examples to date where extensibility 
has been tested. 


Adding Policy to BGP 


We implemented the core BGP and RIB functionality 
first, and only then thought about how to configure pol- 
icy, which is a large part of any router functionality. Our 
policy framework consists of three new BGP stages and 
two new RIB stages, each of which supports a common 
simple stack language for operating on routes. The de- 
tails are too lengthy for this paper, but we believe this 
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framework allows us to implement almost the full range 
of policies available on commercial routers. 

The only change required to pre-existing code was 
the addition of a tag list to routes passed from BGP to 
the RIB and vice versa. Thus, our staged architecture ap- 
pears to have greatly eased the addition of code that is 
notoriously complex in commercial vendors’ products. 

What we got wrong was the syntax of the command 
line interface (CLI) template files, described in [13], used 
to dynamically extend the CLI configuration language. 
Our original syntax was not flexible enough to allow user- 
friendly specification of the range of policies that we 
need to support. This is currently being extended. 


Adding Route Flap Damping to BGP 


Route flap damping was also not a part of our original 
BGP design. We are currently adding this functionality 
(ISPs demand it, even though it’s a flawed mechanism), 
and can do so efficiently and simply by adding another 
stage to the BGP pipeline. The code does not impact 
other stages, which need not be aware that damping is 
occurring. 


Adding a New Routing Protocol 


XORP has now been used as the basis for routing re- 
search in a number of labs. One university unrelated to 
our group used XORP to implement an ad-hoc wireless 
routing protocol. In practice XORP probably did not help 
this team greatly, as they didn’t need any of our existing 
routing protocols, but they did successfully implement 
their protocol. Their implementation required a single 
change to our internal APIs to allow a route to be spec- 
ified by interface rather than by nexthop router, as there 
is no IP subnetting in an ad-hoc network. 


9 CONCLUSIONS 


We believe that innovation in the core protocols support- 
ing the Internet is being seriously inhibited by the na- 
ture of the router software market. Furthermore, little 
long term research is being done, in part because re- 
searchers perceive insurmountable obstacles to experi- 
mentation and deployment of their ideas. 

In an attempt to change the router software landscape, 
we have built an extensible open router software plat- 
form. We have a stable core base running, consisting of 
around 500,000 lines of C++ code. XORP is event-driven, 
giving fast routing convergence, and incorporates a multi- 
process design and novel inter-process communication 
mechanisms that aid extensibility, and allow experimen- 
tal software to run alongside production software. 

In this paper we have presented a range of innovative 
features, including a novel staged design for core pro- 
tocols, and a strong internal security architecture geared 


around the sandboxing of untrusted components. We also 
presented preliminary evaluation results that confirm that 
our design scales well to large routing tables while main- 
taining low routing latency. 

In the next phase we need to involve the academic 
community, both as early adopters, and to flesh out the 
long list of desirable functionality that we do not yet 
support. If we are successful, XORP will become a true 
production-quality platform. The road ahead will not be 
easy, but unless this or some other approach to enable In- 
ternet innovation 1s successful, the long-run consequences 
of ossification will be serious indeed. 
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NOTES 


'We have some confirmation of this: a group implementing an ad- 
hoc routing protocol found that XORP’s RIB supported their applica- 
tion with just one trivial interface change [17]. 
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Abstract 


Researchers have long faced a fundamental tension be- 
tween the experimental realism of wireless testbeds on 
one hand, and the control and repeatability of simula- 
tion on the other hand. To overcome the stark tradeoff of 
these traditional alternatives, we are developing a wire- 
less emulator that enables both realistic and repeatable 
experimentation by leveraging physical layer emulation. 

We discuss the design and implementation of a proto- 
type wireless emulator, and show how this emulator can 
be leveraged to provide insight into wireless network and 
application behavior. Our experience shows that, com- 
pared to simulation, our emulator-based approach pro- 
vides us with a better understanding of real-world wire- 
less network performance, and enables us to quickly de- 
ploy our research into an operational wireless network, 
while still allowing us to enjoy the benefits of a con- 
trolled experimental environment. 


1 Introduction 


As wireless network deployment and use become ubiq- 
uitous, it 1s increasingly important to make efficient use 
of the finite bandwidth provided. Unfortunately, research 
aimed at evaluating and improving wireless network pro- 
tocols and applications is hindered by the inability to per- 
form repeatable and realistic experiments. Experimen- 
tal techniques that have proven successful for wired net- 
works are inadequate for wireless networks since a wire- 
less physical layer fundamentally affects operation at all 
layers of the protocol stack in complex ways. Links are 
no longer constant, reliable, and physically isolated from 
each other, but are variable, error-prone, and share a sin- 
gle medium with each other and with external uncon- 
trolled sources. 

An ideal method of wireless experimentation would 
possess the following properties: repeatability and ex- 
perimental control, layer 1-4 realism, the ability to run 
real applications, configurability, the ability to modify 
wireless device behavior, automation and remote man- 
agement, support for a large number of nodes, isolation 
from production networks, and integration with wired 
networks and testbeds. We now discuss how alternative 

*This research was funded in part by the NSF under award num- 


bers CCR-0205266 and CNS-0434824. Additional support was also 
provided by Intel. Glenn Judd is supported by an Intel Fellowship. 


methods of experimentation fare with respect to this list 
of desirable properties. 

The most direct method of addressing realism is to 
conduct experiments using real hardware and software 
in various real world environments. Unfortunately, this 
approach faces serious repeatability and control issues 
since the behavior of the physical layer is tightly cou- 
pled to the physical environment and precise conditions 
under which an experiment is conducted. The mobility 
of uncontrolled radio sources, physical objects, and peo- 
ple makes these conditions nearly impossible to repro- 
duce. Even repeating the same experiment twice can be 
a daunting task when anything in the surrounding envi- 
ronment is in motion; remote researchers face an even 
bleaker situation trying to reproduce an experiment. It 
is also difficult to avoid affecting colocated production 
networks. Moreover, configurability and management of 
even a small number of mobile nodes distributed in three 
dimensions is cumbersome. 


For these reasons, many researchers have understand- 
ably embraced simulation. This approach solves the 
problems of repeatability, configurability, manageability, 
modifiability, and (potentially) integration with external 
networks, but faces formidable obstacles in terms of real- 
ism. Wireless simulators are confronted with the difficult 
task of recreating the operation of a system at all lay- 
ers of the network protocol stack as well as the interac- 
tion of the system in the physical environment. To make 
the problem tractable, simplifications are typically made 
throughout the implementation of the simulator. Even 
fundamental functions such as deciding what a received 
frame looks like [1] diverge greatly from the operation 
of real hardware. Evaluating real applications running 
over wireless networks is typically very difficult using a 
simulator. In addition, while wireless technology is un- 
dergoing rapid advances, wireless simulators, 1n particu- 
lar open source wireless simulators, have lagged signifi- 
cantly behind these advances as discussed in Section 7. 

The aforementioned issues with simulators, and a de- 
sire to avoid long simulation times, have caused some 
researchers to adopt emulation as a means of evaluation. 
Emulation retains simulation’s advantages of repeatabil- 
ity and manageability, while potentially mitigating the is- 
sue of realism. Unfortunately, as discussed in Section 7, 
most emulators have adopted extremely simplified MAC 
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and physical layers. As the operation of these layers is 
fundamental to the operation of a wireless network, it is 
unclear that these emulators gain any realism over exist- 
ing simulators. 


We are developing a wireless emulator that enables 
both realistic and repeatable wireless experimentation 
by accurately emulating wireless signal propagation in 
a physical space. Unlike previous approaches, this emu- 
lator utilizes a real MAC layer, provides a realistic phys- 
ical layer, and supports real applications while avoid- 
ing adopting an uncontrollable or locale-specific archi- 
tecture. The key technique we use to accomplish this is 
digital emulation of signal propagation using an FPGA. 


Our emulator’s high degree of control and fidelity al- 
low signal propagation to be modeled in several ways: 
first, widely used statistical models of signal propagation 
can be used; in addition, traces of observed signal prop- 
agation can be “replayed” on our emulator; lastly, man- 
ual control of signal propagation can be used to analyze 
behavior in artificially created situations that would be 
difficult or impossible to reproduce in an open system. 
Section 4 will discuss signal modeling in more detail. 


This emulator provides an attractive middle ground 
between pure simulation and wireless testbeds. To a 
large degree, this emulator should be able to maintain 
the repeatability, configurability, isolation from produc- 
tion networks, and manageability of simulation while re- 
taining the support for real applications and much of the 
realism of hardware testbeds. As a result, this emulator 
should provide a superior platform for wireless experi- 
mentation. 


This emulator is not, however, a complete replace- 
ment for simulation and real world evaluation. Simu- 
lation is still useful in cases where a very large-scale ex- 
periment is needed or in certain cases where functional- 
ity not available in hardware is required (e.g. changing 
the MAC firmware). Real world evaluation is still useful 
when radio channel fidelity beyond the capabilities of the 
emulator is required, or for verifying the operation of the 
emulator in real-world settings. 


In this paper we present the design of a physical-layer 
wireless emulator. We introduce the architecture of this 
emulator in Section 2. In Section 3 we discuss an initial 
proof-of-concept prototype, and our partially complete 
implementation of a “Version 2”” emulator based on this 
proof-of-concept. Section 4 discusses how our emulator 
can be used to emulate various signal propagation en- 
vironments. Using both the prototype and the Version 
2 emulator, we present several experiments in Section 5 
and a case study in Section 6 that demonstrate the power 
of our approach. Section 7 discusses related work, and 
Section 8 concludes our discussion. 
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Figure |. Emulator Architecture 












































2 Emulator Architecture 


The architecture of our emulator is shown in Figure 1. A 
number of “RF nodes” (e.g. laptops, access points, cord- 
less phones, or any wireless device in the supported fre- 
quency range) are connected to the emulator through a 
cable attached to the antenna port of their wireless line 
cards (each RF node corresponds to a single antenna, 
so a single device can be represented by multiple RF 
nodes). For each RF node, the RF signal transmitted by 
its line card 1s “mixed” with the local oscillator (LO) sig- 
nal. This shifts the signal down to a lower frequency 
where it is then digitized, and fed into a DSP Engine that 
is built around one or more FPGAs. The DSP Engine 
models the effects of signal propagation (e.g. large-scale 
attenuation and small-scale fading) on each signal path 
between each RF node. Finally, for each RF node, the 
DSP combines the appropriately processed input signals 
from all the other RF nodes. This signal is then sent out 
to the wireless line card through the antenna port. Given 
the current state of technology, a DSP Engine based on a 
single FPGA might support over 20 wideband RF nodes. 
Using multiple FPGAs or lower bandwidth RF nodes, 
even larger systems can be built. 


The operation of the emulator is managed by the Em- 
ulation Controller, which coordinates the movement of 
RF nodes (and possibly physical objects) in the emu- 
lated physical space. The Emulation Controller uses lo- 
cation information (and other factors as dictated by the 
signal propagation model in use) to control the emulation 
of signal propagation within this emulated environment. 
In addition, the Emulation Controller coordinates node 
(and object) movement in physical space with the opera- 
tion of RF node applications and sending of data. Each 
RF node runs a small daemon that allows the Emulation 
Controller to control its operation via a wired network. 
RF nodes that are not capable of running code may re- 
quire a proxy to run the daemon on their behalf. 


Connecting the Emulation Controller to an external 
network allows remote management of the emulator. In 
addition, individual nodes in the emulator may be con- 
nected to external networks in order to allow emulator 
nodes access to the Internet at large or to allow the em- 
ulator to be used in conjunction with testbeds such as 
PlanetLab [2] or Emulab [3]. 
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Figure 3. Prototype DSP Engine Operation 
3 Implementation 


To demonstrate the feasibility of the wireless emulator, 
we constructed a small prototype designed to validate 
the emulator’s primary functionality by emulating signal 
propagation between three laptops on a single 802.11b 
“non-overlapping channel”. The results obtained with 
our prototype [4], in conjunction with MIT’s Roofnet 
project [5], and experiments discussed in Sections 5 
and 6 show that the approach we advocate 1s capable of 
providing powerful wireless emulation capabilities. 

We first discuss our prototype’s hardware and soft- 
ware implementation, and then discuss how Version 2 
improves on the capabilities demonstrated by the proto- 


type. 
3.1 Proof-of-Concept Prototype 


Hardware. Figure 2 shows the hardware architec- 
ture of the prototype. Each laptop operates on a sin- 
gle 802.11b channel centered at frequency F’ which con- 
tains its main spectral elements from fF’ — 11M Hz to 
f+ 11M#Hz. The outgoing signal from each laptop is 
first attenuated and then converted to a low frequency 
by “mixing” each signal with an “LO” signal centered at 
Ff —13M Hz. The resulting output from the mixers (ig- 
noring the signal image) is a signal ranging from 2 to 24 
MHz. This signal is then fed into an A/D board for sam- 
pling. Each A/D board generates 12-bit digital samples 
of the incoming signal at 52 Msps, and sends them to the 
FPGA for processing. The output signals from the FPGA 
are converted to analog by the D/A and then “mixed up” 
and attenuated before arriving at the destination wireless 
card’s antenna port. We used two types of wireless NICs 


in our prototype: antenna-less Orinoco Gold cards, and 
Engenius NL-2511CD Plus Ext2 Prism 2.5 based cards 
which both allow the connection of an external antenna 
or coaxial cable. 


DSP Engine. As shown in Figure 3, inside the FPGA, 
the signals are first sent into a delay pipe where one or 
more copies (“taps”) of the signal are pulled off after go- 
ing through a programmable amount of delay. Each of 
these signals is then scaled by a programmable factor. 
Each outgoing signal, from the FPGA to an RF node, is 
then computed by summing the scaled signals from the 
other RF nodes. These outgoing signals are then sent to 
the D/A board for reconstruction. 

The programmable nature of this circuit allows us to 
trade off resources such as the precise depth of the delay 
pipes and number of signal copies supported. Thus, we 
can customize the operation of the FPGA to the particu- 
lar test being run. 

For each signal path inside of the FPGA, the Emu- 
lation Controller discussed below 1s capable of dynam- 
ically adjusting both the attenuation and delay from the 
source to the destination by dynamically setting the scal- 
ing factors and delay mentioned previously at a rate of 
approximately 1,000 scale factors or 2,000 delay settings 
per second. Hence, for each signal path, the emulator can 
recreate effects such as “large-scale path loss” (a fixed 
attenuation that does not change unless RF node move- 
ment is emulated) and “fading” (rapid variation in signal 
strength that can occur even if the device antennas are 
motionless). 

As the DSP Engine is implemented in an FPGA, the 
operation described above, and used in the experiments 
presented in this paper, may be changed as needed for 
particular signal propagation models. For instance, fad- 
ing could be computed on the FPGA to allow for emula- 
tion of even faster fading. 

Emulation Controller. The Emulation Controller 
controls and coordinates the operation of the DSP unit 
and the RF nodes, and runs in one of two modes: script 
or manual control. 

In script mode, the Emulation Controller is driven 
by scripts that specify each node’s movement, commu- 
nication, and application behavior. As the RF nodes 
move about in the emulated physical space, the Emu- 
lation Controller continuously computes attenuation of 
each signal path and the scaling factors required to emu- 
late this attenuation (our prototype currently uses a sim- 
ple large-scale path loss model based on measurements 
in our local environment). After computation, these scal- 
ing factors are sent to the DSP Engine. Emulation Con- 
troller scripts can also generate network traffic between 
any pair of nodes, and synchronize this traffic with node 
movement and application behavior. 
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Figure 4. Emulation Controller 


The Emulation Controller also generates a visual dis- 
play of node location in the emulated physical environ- 
ment as shown in Figure 4. 

In interactive mode, the GUI shown in Figure 4 may 
be used to move nodes in the emulated physical envi- 
ronment. As shown in the “Node View” and “Channel 
View” windows of Figure 4, interactive mode also al- 
lows manual control of both received signal strength and 
delay for each channel. 

The experiments we discuss in later sections make use 
of both the scripted and the manual control modes of the 
Emulation Controller. 


3.2 Version 2 


Our prototype emulator confirmed the power of our 
approach [4], and proved itself to be an extremely useful 
tool in its own right. Nevertheless, the scale, fidelity, and 
bandwidth of our prototype were limited by the fact that 
we used an inexpensive off-the-shelf evaluation board for 
the DSP Engine. The dynamic range of our emulator was 
limited by the prototype Signal Conversion Module’s use 
of simple connectorized components. “Version 2” of our 
emulator addresses these key limitations of the proto- 
type. We now describe this implementation; Section 3.3 
then presents the results of experiments that show the fi- 
delity of Version 2. 

Our Version 2 DSP Engine is currently under develop- 
ment. It will have the same fundamental architecture as 
the prototype DSP Engine, but it will greatly improve on 
the prototype by using a much larger FPGA on a custom 
board with high-speed connectors to the Signal Conver- 
sion Modules. It will be able to support 15 RF nodes and 
100 MHz of bandwidth versus 3 nodes and 25 MHz for 
the prototype, and will also allow for much finer grained 
control of signal fading. 

The Version 2 Signal Conversion Module is complete 
and functional. A fully assembled Signal Conversion 
Module is shown in Figure 5. The RF Front End board 
on this module replaces the connectorized components 
used in the prototype, and increases the dynamic range 
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Figure 5. Production Emulator Implementation 


of Version 2 to 60 dB versus 40 dB for the prototype. 
(Version 2 achieves 50 dB isolation from the strongest 
spurious signal caused during emulation). The A/D and 
D/A boards used in this module are capable of running 
at 210 Msps which is over 3 times that of the prototype. 
This allows us to capture around 100 MHz of bandwidth 
directly, and is sufficient to capture all North American 
802.1 1b/g channels or a portion of 802.1 1a. 

Unlike the prototype, the Version 2 Signal Conversion 
Module utilizes a “Digital Signal Conversion” (DSC) 
board. The inclusion of this board arose from the need to 
convert high-speed digital signals from the different sig- 
naling requirements used by the A/D, D/A, and the DSP 
Engine. For flexibility, this board was implemented us- 
ing a modest FPGA, which allows each DSC to assist the 
DSP Engine in certain cases. 


3.3 Validation 


Experiments demonstrating the performance of our 
prototype were presented in [4]. We now present ex- 
periments validating the fidelity and isolation of Version 
2 which show significant improvement over the proto- 
type’s performance. 

As the DSP Engine operates entirely on digital sig- 
nals, the fidelity of the emulator is determined by the 
Signal Conversion Module. Hence, we may measure the 
fidelity of our production emulator solely by measuring 
the fidelity of the Signal Conversion Module. We em- 
ployed this approach by using two Signal Conversion 
Modules to emulate two RF signal paths. The FPGAs 
on the DSC boards implement the signal attenuation re- 
quired for these tests. These tests used Engenius NL- 
2511CD Plus Ext2 wireless cards. 

Fidelity. A signal’s physical layer fidelity is mea- 
sured by comparing it with an ideal signal; the signal is 
measured by periodically sampling the signal and plot- 
ting the results on a polar graph as shown in Figure 6. 
This is known as the signal’s “constellation”. (In the fig- 
ure, each constellation contains four clusters of points.) 
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Figure 6. Physical Layer Fidelity 


We can then visually compare the measured constellation 
against an ideal constellation. 

We can quantify the difference between a measured 
signal and an ideal signal by measuring “error vector 
magnitude” (EVM). EVM is the relative difference be- 
tween ideal signal constellation points and observed con- 
stellation points. EVM measures the average magnitude 
of the error vector (a vector from the ideal constellation 
point to the observed point) as a percentage of the ideal 
signal vector’s magnitude. 

Figure 6 compares the modulation fidelity of a signal 
generated by a digital signal generator (a) with that of 
the same signal passed through our production emulator 
(b) and (c). Comparing (a) with (b) we see that when 
the emulator is digitizing in narrowband mode (a single 
802.1 1b channel) the constallation loses some crispness, 
but is still excellent; EVM increases slightly. (c) shows 
that when digitizing a wideband signal (802.1 1b chan- 
nels 1-11) the signal degrades slightly more, but is still 
quite good. The EVM measurement in this case should 
not be regarded as saying that there is no signal degrada- 
tion in wideband mode, but merely shows that the degra- 
dation is within the margin of measurement error. 

Our earlier prototype work [4] demonstrated that our 
emulator does not distort on-card measurements such as 
received signal strength (RSSI). This previous work also 
showed that the prototype link delivery performance was 
close to that of a coaxial-based comparison, and that sig- 
nal modeling was repeatable across experiments. We 
omit similar tests from this work in the interest of space. 

Figure 7 demonstrates that our prototype’s physical 
and link layer fidelity translates into transport level fi- 
delity by comparing the TCP throughput for two laptops 
connected via coaxial cable and discrete attenuators ver- 
sus two laptops connected via our production emulator. 
Each data point is an average of 20 trials measuring one- 
way TCP throughput for approximately 5 seconds. Con- 
fidence intervals are omitted since they are tight, and the 
SNR measurement error is dominant (about 1 dB). The 
results match quite closely and are within the measure- 
ment error of the experiment. 

Isolation. An important benefit of our prototype 1s the 
ability to conduct experiments in isolation from external 
sources of interference. To measure this, we used a high 
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Figure 7. Transport Layer Fidelity 


power source (20 dBm) external to our emulator with a 
strong omnidirectional antenna (5.5 dBi) to send traffic 
at IMbps. We then moved this traffic source around our 
immediate environment to see when our emulator could 
not sense any of this traffic. Our results showed that our 
emulator was isolated against this strong source when it 
was at least 10 meters away. The current limitation on 
this isolation is the need to sacrifice perfect shielding in 
order to allow the RF nodes to be cooled. Additional 
work should cut the interfering range down to a few me- 
ters even for strong transmitters. 

Building a large setup requires that we place RF nodes 
in close proximity to each other. To allow for this while 
maintaining internal isolation, each emulator node is 
mounted inside of a shielded rack-mount chassis. By al- 
tering the external isolation test to measure internal iso- 
lation, we verified that nodes attached to the emulator 
are effectively isolated against undesired transmission to 
each other despite their close proximity (8.75 inches). 

We next discuss how our emulator’s ability to faith- 
fully control the wireless signal is used to model signal 
propagation. We will then discuss several experiments 
that demonstrate the range of experiments enabled by our 
emulator. 








4 Signal Propagation Modeling 


With our ability to completely control wireless signal 
propagation comes the challenge of modeling or recre- 
ating propagation in an appropriate manner for a given 
experiment. Our goal in this work is not to develop and 
justify new physical models of signal propagation, but to 
discuss how current and future models as well as signal 
propagation trace playback can be used in our emulator. 

Fortunately, unlike wireless simulators, we are freed 
from the task of emulating radio behavior in conjunc- 
tion with signal propagation modeling: we simply pick 
a suitable signal propagation model, compute each re- 
ceiver’s received signal, and let the radio decide what 
happens. We do not need to make any assumptions re- 
garding any radio issues such as “sensing range”or “in- 
terfering range”’. 
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We now discuss several different methods of model- 
ing wireless signal propagation in our emulator. We be- 
gin with signal propagation models that require no site 
specific information, and then discuss models that use 
increasing amounts of site specific information. Some of 
these techniques are completely operational in our em- 
ulator (large-scale path loss, signal capture and replay), 
some are partially operational (small-scale fading), while 
others require some external tools before they can be 
used in our emulator (ray-tracing, channel sounding). 


4.1 Large-scale Path Loss 


The signal propagation model most commonly used 
by simulators is a large-scale path loss model. Specifi- 
cally, the received signal strength at each receiver (RSS) 
is computed as RS'S = Pt + Gt— PL + Gr. Where 
Pt and Gt are the transmit power and antenna gain at the 
transmitter, PL is the path loss, and Gr is the antenna gain 
at the receiver. Large-scale path loss models simply com- 
pute PL as a function of distance between the transmitter 
and the receiver. 

The Emulation Controller implements large-scale 
path loss by simply calculating the loss between nodes 
whenever the distance between them changes. These loss 
values are then sent into the emulator where they are used 
to control the attenuation of the signal path between two 
nodes. 


4.2 Small-scale Fading 


While large-scale fading models can accurately cap- 
ture the average path loss between two points, on a short 
time scale the path loss between these points may vary 
substantially. To support this behavior, we are currently 
adding the ability in our emulator to emulate this small- 
scale fading. 

We are leveraging the technique presented in [6] to 
incorporate the Ricean and Raleigh statistical models of 
small-scale fading in our emulator. In our implementa- 
tion, the fading parameters are computed offline, and are 
then loaded into our emulator’s FPGA before emulation 
begins. At run time, these parameters are added to the 
large-scale path loss which causes short term variation 
with the desired statistical properties. Independent use 
of fading parameters should allow independent, on-line 
modification of small-scale fading for each RF node. 


4.3. Ray Tracing 


The previous two methods required no site specific in- 
formation other than picking the correct path loss models 
and model parameters. By incorporating site-specific in- 
formation, it is possible to generate more accurate signal 
propagation models. 

One technique that can be implemented in the emu- 
lator is to leverage ray tracing techniques. If the motion 
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of nodes can be pre-computed off-line, ray-tracing tech- 
niques can be used to precisely compute all rays incident 
on each receiver at a given point in time. If motion can- 
not be pre-computed, then approximations can be made. 

At runtime, the pre-computed series of attenuation 
over time values for each signal path would then be used 
to set path attenuation inside the DSP Engine. 


4.4 Capturing and Replaying Signal Behavior 


One simple method of accurately modeling signal 
propagation is to measure the signal propagation in a 
given environment and then to replay it. We have imple- 
mented a signal capture system using standard wireless 
NICs that measures path loss in a physical environment. 
This system works by constantly sending small packets 
from each transmitter to be emulated and receiving these 
packets on each receiver being emulated. 

Our emulator then simply replays the observed traces 
of signal strength. To demonstrate this capability, we 
captured path loss from a car driving along a freeway 
at 60 MPH to a base station located at a fixed point near 
the freeway. 

The traffic source was a 23 dBm 802.11b source at- 
tached to a 5 dBi isotropic antenna placed on the roof of 
the passing car. The receiver used the same hardware as 
the sender, but with the antenna placed on the roof of a 
stationary car at the side of the freeway. As the sender 
passed, it continuously broadcast small 1 Mbps broad- 
cast packets which were recorded by the receiver. The 
result of this test was signal strength measurements with 
1 ms granularity. We then post-processed this trace to 
extract the timestamped signal and noise measurements. 

Figure 8 shows the trace extracted using this method. 
Our emulator then simply reads, and recreates the ob- 
served path loss at the given time. Our current trace re- 
playing software is limited to 2.5 ms granularity. 


4.5 Channel Sounding 


A more sophisticated method of measuring signal 
propagation in a physical environment is to use spe- 
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cialized hardware to precisely measure the “impulse re- 
sponse” of the channel. Such measurements can be dif- 
ficult to obtain since they require specialized hardware. 
Once obtained, however, our emulator is capable of re- 
playing these measurements by setting the attenuation 
and delay of each signal path in the DSP Engine accord- 
ing to the values extracted from the channel sounding. 


4.6 Discussion 


Before presenting experimental results, we briefly dis- 
cuss the capabilities and limitations of signal propagation 
modeling using our approach. 

Simulation. Many of the signal propagation models 
that we utilize can be also be used in simulation. This su- 
perficial similarity, however, belies a massive difference 
in how these models are used. Computational constraints 
placed on a simulator, force the simulator to work at a 
very coarse timescale. Our emulator, on the other hand, 
uses a Statistical propagation model to manipulate a real 
modulated signal on the timescale of 5 ns. This is then 
sent to a real receiver to determine the reception behav- 
ior. Accurate receiver behavior in a simulator would re- 
quire transistor level simulation which is completely in- 
feasible for the number of nodes that we are looking at. 
Realtime simulation of such behavior is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Similarly, while a simulator can replay a captured 
channel trace, it can only do so at a very coarse timescale 
and with far less fidelity than a physical layer emulator. 

Real-world experimentation. The ability to pre- 
cisely recreate a signal propagation environment is a 
huge advantage compared to real-world experimentation. 
This power, however, comes with a price of reduced re- 
alism and scale in signal propagation. 

Our approach necessarily models a wireless channel 
using discrete elements (e.g. one line-of-sight ray and 
two reflections) whereas a true wireless channel is a con- 
tinuous phenomenon. Also, as the number of RF nodes 
attached to our DSP Engine increases, the number and 
length of delayed signal paths that we can implement 
drops. Hence our approach is a compromise between the 
fidelity of the real-world and the control of simulation. 

Noise. The term noise is frequently used to refer to 
both true noise (e.g. receiver noise) and interference 
from other wireless devices. Receiver noise is naturally 
present in our system since we use real receivers. Inter- 
ference from other wireless devices can be supported in 
several ways. First, if RF Node ports are free and the de- 
vices are available, these devices can simply be attached 
to our emulator. Secondly, it 1s possible to record noise 
resulting from interference and to replay this in the emu- 
lator. Third, a white noise generator can be implemented 
in either the DSP Engine or the DSC card to generate 
noise. 








Note that our effective receiver noise floor will be 
slightly higher than a coaxial based system since we use 
additional amplifiers etc. that introduce noise. This level 
will still be much lower than the noise floor of a true 
free-space wireless system. 

Scale. As hardware is finite, the richness of chan- 
nel modeling possible using hardware-based emulation 
drops as the scale of the network being emulated in- 
creases. The limiting factor is typically the number of 
multipliers in the DSP Engine’s FPGA. 

For much of our discussion, we have assumed the de- 
sire to support the independent pairwise emulation of 
all pairs of RF Nodes attached to an emulator. Clearly 
this approach becomes infeasible at a certain point as the 
complexity of pairwise interaction is order n?. 

It is important to observe, however that emulating 
complete interaction is not always necessary. Clearly, if 
nodes are out of range with respect to each other, then no 
emulation between them is necessary. In addition, com- 
plexity may be reduced by simplifying and aggregating 
the emulation of channels for distant nodes. 

Multi-element Air Interface Support. Current wire- 
less networks are pushing the limits of the throughput 
that are possible with a single element antenna. Future 
networks will increase throughput by using multiple ele- 
ments to support techniques such as steerable antennas, 
MIMO, and “time reversal’. 

Our emulator can support such emerging technologies 
in two ways. First, where hardware exists, our emulator 
can support these multi-element experiments by simply 
treating each element as an independent RF node. The 
control software then simply controls these RF nodes in 
a coordinated fashion which also opens up some room 
for reducing FPGA resources consumed. Second, in cer- 
tain circumstances, it may be possible for the emulator 
to emulate the effect of a given technology. For instance, 
a steerable antenna can be completely emulated without 
necessarily using a true steerable NIC. 





5 Experiments 


Our emulator enables a broad set of experiments to be 
conducted in a controlled and automated environment. 
To give a feel for the power of our emulator as a research 
tool, we now present several experiments that illustrate 
various types experimentation that our emulator enables. 

We first discuss how our emulator can improve under- 
standing of the impact of the physical layer on higher lay- 
ers. We then discuss our emulator’s support for emerging 
antenna and air interface technologies. Finally, we dis- 
cuss how our emulator can be used to conduct micro and 
system level benchmarks of wireless performance. Sec- 
tion 6 will then present a case study showing how our 
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emulator can be used to analyze a wireless protocol im- 
provement. 

These experiments were all conducted using one or 
more of three RF Nodes connected to our prototype: “Or- 
chid’, “Hermes”, and an interferer (““Nice” or a Blue- 
tooth source). For experiments conducted in an emu- 
lated physical environment (i.e. where manual control of 
channel parameters is not required), we use a log-based 
path loss model derived from our local environment. For 
each of the experiments discussed, obtaining realistic re- 
sults using traditional methods would be difficult or in- 
accurate. 

5.1 Physical Layer Impact on Higher Layer 
Performance 
5.1.1 Hidden Terminal 
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Figure 10. Hidden Terminal Results 


A well known example of a low layer issue that has 
potentially serious ramifications for application perfor- 
mance in wireless networks is the “hidden terminal” 
problem. Evaluating the hidden terminal problem in a 
real world environment is troublesome since it is difficult 
to determine if nodes are in carrier sensing range of each 
other. Moreover, carrier sensing range constantly fluc- 
tuates in the real world. This experiment highlights our 
prototype’s ability to overcome these difficulties by pro- 
viding precise, independent control over the signal paths 
between all nodes. This allows us to evaluate the hidden 
terminal problem by simply commanding the emulator 
to “disconnect” the desired nodes while leaving the com- 
munication between other nodes unaffected. 

As illustrated in Figure 9 we arranged our three nodes 
in a line with all nodes in range of each other. (For sim- 
plicity we will speak of spatial relationships in our virtual 
physical environment as if they were based in a real phys- 
ical environment). We then measured TCP throughput 


from Hermes to Orchid while Nice was used to generate 
interfering traffic using a unicast ping flood directed at 
Orchid. Orinoco cards were used for these tests. 

As shown in the Figure 10 “No RTS, No Interference” 
test, throughput between Orchid and Hermes 1s excellent 
when there is no interference (each value is an average 
of 25 trials with 95% confidence intervals shown). In 
the “No RTS, Interference, Not Hidden” test, we see that 
when Nice begins interfering, throughput is still quite 
good (ping packets are much smaller than the TCP pack- 
ets). 

We then created a hidden terminal situation by ar- 
tificially “severing” the link between Hermes and Nice 
while leaving the other communication paths unaffected. 
(The ability to create a hidden terminal situation with- 
out “moving” the nodes allows us to directly compare 
results between the hidden and non-hidden tests.) The 
“No RTS, Interference, Hidden” test shows that through- 
put between Orchid and Hermes drops dramatically in 
this case. 

We next analyzed the efficacy of 802.11’s RTS/CTS 
mechanism at overcoming the hidden terminal problem 
by repeating the previous tests with Hermes set to always 
use RTS/CTS for frames over 200 bytes. The “RTS, In- 
terference, Hidden” test shows that RTS/CTS is able to 
double throughput; nevertheless throughput is still much 
lower than when the interferer was not hidden. Compar- 
ing the final “RTS, No Interference” test with the “No 
RTS, No Interference” case shows that the overhead of 
RTS/CTS alone is roughly | Mbps. Further investigation 
(and coaxial-based verification) revealed that the cause 
of this underwhelming improvement was the failure of 
RTS/CTS to prevent rate fallback. The ability to analyze 
this type of subtle behavior in a controlled environment 
is a key advantage of our emulator. 


5.1.2 External Interference 

Another well known problem that can afflict wireless net- 
works in a license free band 1s interference from external 
sources. To illustrate our ability to investigate interfer- 
ence from arbitrary sources we conducted a simple ex- 
periment involving two 802.11b nodes communicating 
in the face of interference from a Bluetooth source. As 
shown in Figure 11, each node was positioned 50 meters 
from the other two nodes. 

Figure 12 shows the results of communication be- 
tween Hermes and Orchid for four scenarios (each value 
is an average of 25 trials with 95% confidence intervals 
shown), two of which - the “Yagi” cases - will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

In the “Isotropic, No Interference” test, Hermes and 
Orchid communicate with omnidirectional antennas with 
no interference (using a TCP benchmark with traffic 
from Orchid to Hermes). Communication is only around 
1.25 Mbps due to the distance between the nodes. 
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Figure 12. Directional Antenna Results 


In the “Isotropic, Interference” test, Hermes and Or- 
chid communicate as before, but the Bluetooth source 
is configured to broadcast a constant 15 dBm signal with 
Bluetooth modulation. TCP communication between Or- 
chid and Hermes is not possible in this case. 


5.2 Flexible Antenna and Multi-element Air In- 
terface Support 


Complete control over signal propagation also allows 
our prototype to emulate arbitrary types of antennas. To 
illustrate this, we analyzed the ability of directional an- 
tennas to improve range and spatial reuse by minimiz- 
ing the effects of interfering Bluetooth traffic (discussed 
in 5.1.2). Orinoco cards were used for these tests. 

The “Yagi” tests repeat the “Isotropic” tests discussed 
previously, but with 18 dBi Yagi antennas [7] attached 
to Orchid and Hermes. These antennas are aimed di- 
rectly at each other. Figure 11 shows the radiation pat- 
tern for these antennas. Note that for Orchid and Hermes, 
the Bluetooth source lies along a side lobe with approx- 
imately 22 dB and 18 dB respectively less gain than the 
primary lobe. As shown in Figure 12 these directional 
antennas successfully increase the communication rate 
and also mitigate the effects of external interference. 


5.3. Benchmark Experiments 


We now consider “benchmark” experiments that are 
designed to measure particular aspects of wireless NIC 
or link behavior. In additon to providing the control nec- 
essary for these tests, the emulator allows these tests to 
be automated which greatly reduces execution time while 
eliminating the error associated with manually conduct- 
ing similar experiments. 


These capabilities also enabled us to compare wire- 
less link behavior observed in Roofnet [5] against link 
behavior in a controlled emulated environment. ! 


5.3.1 NIC Signal Measurement Characterization 
Many researchers have proposed techniques that rely 
on signal strength and/or noise floor measurements pro- 
vided by the card. Two common examples are signal 
strength based device location [8] and SNR based rate 
selection [9]. The success of these proposed techniques 
hinges on the accuracy of NIC signal measurement; very 
little information, however, has been published regarding 
the accuracy of these measurements in actual hardware. 

To investigate the accuracy of signal measurements 
made by current 802.1 1b cards, we tested the measure- 
ment behavior of five wireless cards. Each card was the 
exact same model: an Engenius NL-2511CD Plus Ext2 
card. Using our emulator to connect a single transmitter- 
receiver pair we were able to precisely control the re- 
ceived signal strength (RSS) at each card (we held the 
transmitter constant while alternately measuring each re- 
ceiver). For each signal strength between -70 dBm and 
-100 dBm at 2 dB intervals we sent 500 packets of 1500 
bytes each at 1 Mbps. We then computed the average 
signal strength (RSSI) and noise measured by each card 
(along with 95 % confidance intervals). 
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Figure 13. Per-card RSSI Variation 


As shown in Figure 13 there is approximately 10 dB 
of variation in the measurements even for the exact same 
model of card. This is clearly inadequate for many pur- 
poses. For most cards, however, this variation seems 
to be caused by a constant bias. This implies that each 
card’s measurement behavior, RSSI, for a given RSS can 
be defined as: RSST(RSS) = RSS + Ec+ E(RSS). 
Where RSSI is the measured signal strength, RSS is the 
actual signal strength, Ec is a constant (per-card) error 
term, and E(RSS) is each card’s variation of from the 


'This was done in conjunction with the Roofnet project 
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Figure 14. Per-card Noise Variation 
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Figure 15. Per-card RSS Variation after Correction 


base Ec for a particular RSS. Ideally, each card would 
have a lookup table that would give the Ec as well as 
E(RSS) for each RSS. Lacking such a table, however, we 
can leverage the fact that most of the error is contained 
in Ec to correct RSSI. 

One very simple method of obtaining a good estimate 
of Ec is to min-filter the noise measurements (the filter- 
ing eliminates spurious noise measurements). As shown, 
in Figure 14, the noise measurements over the same set 
of tests shows very similar variation. That is, each card’s 
variation in RSSI closely matches it’s variation in mea- 
sured noise. Figure 15 shows the variation in RSS when 
using this technique. With the exception of one card, 
this lowers the variation to approximately 4 dB. This is 
a greatly reduced variation, but may not be low enough 
for some purposes (e.g. signal strength based location). 
Complete card characterization of the relationship be- 
tween RSSI and RSS is possible, but may not be worth 
the per-card testing required. 


5.3.2 NIC Delivery Rate Variation 

We next measured the 1 Mbps packet delivery rates for 
the same five cards discussed previously. We report de- 
livery rate as the fraction of transmitted packets that were 
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Figure 16. Per-card Delivery Rate Variation 
received error free. We used the same experimental setup 
described in 5.3.1 with the exception that we varied RSS 
between -70 dBm and -102 dBm (we omit tests above 
-88 dBm as there was no loss). 

As shown in Figure 16, there seems to be less vari- 
ation in delivery rates than in RSSI. Significantly, the 
delivery rate performance measured roughly follows the 
noise measurements in Figure 14: cards reporting lower 
noise levels tend to have a higher delivery rate. Hence, 
some of the noise floor measurement variation appears 
to be due to real variation in the noise floors of the NICs. 
This is probably due to variation in the amount of noise 
generated by each NIC’s low noise amplifier. 
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Delayed Ray 


Transmitter Receiver 


Figure 17. Two-ray Test Topology 


5.3.3, Multipath Performance 
We now examine card performance in the presence mul- 
tipath. To do this we configured our emulator to emulate 
the signal propagation environment shown Figure 17 us- 
ing three different primary ray strengths (-70 dBm, -90 
dBm, and -95 dBm). For each primary ray strength, we 
caused a delayed ray to be emulated at all 2 dB incre- 
ments of attenuation between the primary ray strength 
and -100 dBm. For each primary ray, secondary ray sig- 
nal strength combination, we varied the secondary ray’s 
delay between 0 and 2.22 us in 0.0185 us increments. 
For each of these combinations, we conducted a test by 
transmitting for 500 packets, of 1500-bytes each, from 
the sender. The receiver then measured the packet de- 
livery rate and other on-card statistics such as signal and 
noise measurements (for successfully received frames). 
RSSI measurements from this test (omitted in the in- 
terest of space) showed that RSSI measured the sum of 
all signals incident to the receiver, and was fairly insen- 
sitive to the delay between the signals. The only signif- 
icant exceptions being when the delayed ray completely 
cancelled out the primary ray. 
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Figure 18. Two-ray Delivery Rate vs. SNR 

As seen in Figure 18, the delivery rate exhibited 
large variation for different delay spread, delayed sig- 
nal strength combinations (each point represents a the 
delivery rate for one primary ray strength, delayed ray 
strength, delay spread combination). Hence, SNR may 
be a very poor indicator of packet delivery rate when sig- 
nificant multipath is present. 

We next analyzed the potential of applications to esti- 
mate the amount of multipath present using information 
obtained from the NIC’s equalizer. On the Engenius NL- 
2511CD Plus Ext2 cards (and all other cards based on 
the same chipset), a register - “MPMetric” - is available 
to estimate the amount of multipath interference present 
during reception. 
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Figure 19. Two-ray MP Metric vs. Delay 


As the documentation on the Prism 2.5 MPMetric reg- 
ister is scant, our emulator’s ability to measure the be- 
havior of this register is critical in understanding its per- 
formance. Figure 19 shows MPMetric as a function of 
delay spread for two equal-strength rays. These mea- 
surements were obtained from the two-ray test described 
earlier, and use the five Engenius cards used previously. 
From this test, we infer that if significant multipath re- 
ception is present, MPMetric is likely to be high. We 
then measured MPMetric in the presence of no multi- 
path as shown in Figure 20. From this test we see that 
the MPMetric register may also go high whenever the 
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Figure 20. One-ray MP Metric vs. RSS 


signal conditions are marginal irrespective of multipath. 
This suggests that a high MPMetric reading 1s a likely 
indicator of multipath when the received signal strength 
is high, but it is not a useful indicator of multipath when 
the received signal strength is weak. 


6 Case Study: 802.11b Rate Selection 


We now present a small case study that demonstrates how 
our emulator can be used to analyze and improve wire- 
less protocol performance. 

When selecting a transmit rate, a fundamental trade- 
off that wireless protocols must make is throughput vs. 
range: higher transmit rates increase throughput but at 
the cost of range and robustness to interference. Rather 
than selecting a fixed point in this tradeoff, wireless pro- 
tocols such as 802.11b support multiple transmit rates. 
This allows wireless NICs to potentially select the best 
transmit rate in a given environment and at a given mo- 
ment. 

Selecting the best rate, however, is a difficult problem 
and several schemes have been proposed. Our emula- 
tor allows a controlled comparison of the performance 
of these schemes on real hardware. For illustrative pur- 
poses we examine three schemes: ARF - auto rate fall- 
back, SNR signal-to-noise ratio based scheme, and ERF 
- Estimated Rate Fallback. We describe each of these 
approaches below. 

We based our transmission rate selection implemen- 
tations on the HostAP mode Prism driver for Linux. We 
made extensive alterations in order to take fine-grained 
control of rate selection out of the firmware, and put it 
into the driver. These alterations give us per-packet con- 
trol over transmit rate, and effectively disable firmware 
rate control. 

ARF Implementation. Auto rate fallback attempts 
to select the best transmit rate via in-band probing using 
802.11’s ACK mechanism. ARF assumes that a failed 
transmission indicates a transmit rate that is too high. A 
successful transmission is assumed to indicate the cur- 
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rent transmit rate is good, and that a higher rate might 
possibly be useful. 

Our ARF implementation works as follows. If a given 
number of consecutive packets are sent, then increment 
to the next highest transmission rate. If a given con- 
secutive number of packets are dropped then decrement 
the rate. If no traffic has been sent for a given amount 
of time, then use the highest possible transmission rate 
for the next transmission. In our implementation, the in- 
crement threshold is set at 6, the decrement threshold at 
3, and the timeout value at 10 seconds. (The Prism 2.5 
firmware based ARF algorithm uses a decrement thresh- 
old of 3 and a timeout of 10 seconds, but is somewhat dif- 
ferent than our algorithm since retries are implemented 
entirely in firmware.) 

SNR Implementation. SNR based approaches at- 
tempt to eliminate the overhead of probing for the correct 
transmission rate by selecting the optimal transmission 
rate for a given SNR. These schemes typically ignore 
multipath interference, and assume that card RSSI/noise 
floor measurements are completely characterized on a 
per-card basis. 

SNR based rate selection algorithms are faced with 
the fundamental problem that the information they need 
to make the rate selection decision is measured at the 
receiver. Our SNR based implementation leverages re- 
ceiver based reception information, like RBAR [9], but 
eliminates the per-packet overhead and works with stan- 
dard 802.11. The key insight that our SNR based algo- 
rithm leverages is the fact that instantaneous path loss 
between two given points is symmetric in both the send- 
ing and receiving directions *. Hence, it’s possible to 
estimate SNR at the receiver by observing traffic in the 
reverse direction. We omit further details of this scheme 
as they are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Estimated Rate Fallback. While signal based trans- 
mission rate selection has the benefit of quickly setting 
the transmission rate, this technique may be inadequate 
in some situations. Auto rate fallback, on the other hand, 
has the advantage of implicitly taking all relevant chan- 
nel factors into consideration, but may probe more than 
necessary. We developed a simple hybrid algorithm that 
uses both SNR and ARF in conjunction the on-card mea- 
surements of multipath. We call our scheme Estimated 
Rate Fallback (ERF). 

The basic idea of ERF is to run the ARF and SNR 
based schemes in parallel, and then to select the appro- 
priate estimate. We do this by using the SNR based es- 
timate unless one of the following is true: multipath is 
detected, or the SNR estimate is near a decision thresh- 
old (2 dB in our implementation). This allows ERF avoid 
the multipath weakness of the SNR based approach while 


*We assume a single receive and transmit antenna. Our approach 
can be modified to support the general case. 


reducing the need for card characterization. 

Rate Selection Algorithm Comparison We now 
evaluate the performance of the previously discussed 
transmission rate selection algorithms using three emu- 
lated signal propagation environments. In all cases, we 
use the same test to measure performance. 

Under lightly loaded traffic conditions, optimal rate 
selection 1s not strictly necessary since a lower transmis- 
sion rate can simply be used. Rate selection becomes 
critically important, however, when the wireless network 
is running at capacity. For two of our tests, we examine 
this fully loaded condition for a single transmit-receive 
pair. For the third test, we examine a lightly loaded situ- 
ation. 

To measure performance of a single transmitter under 
full load, we transmitted as many unicast UDP 1400-byte 
packets as possible from the transmitting node to the re- 
ceiving node under the given signal environment. For 
the lightly loaded scenario, we sent 100 packets over 10 
seconds and measured the number successfully received. 

These tests highlight the emulator’s ability to enable 
controlled comparison of rate selection mechanisms with 
a high degree of repeatability. For each experiment we 
briefly discuss how the experiment would have fared us- 
ing an alternate approach. 
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Figure 21. Rate Selection for Fixed RSS 


Fixed RSS. The first test that we conducted to eval- 
uate our rate selection mechanisms was to measure per- 
formance when the received strength was constant and 
the source sent as much traffic as possible as described 
above. Figure 21 shows our results. As expected, SNR 
performs well. ARF, on the other hand, performs poorly 
at intermediate signal levels where it is periodically prob- 
ing for a higher bandwidth that will never be useful. ERF, 
is able to match SNR performance quite closely. 

Obtaining this result using real-world experimenta- 
tion would be possible, but tedious since positioning 
nodes to obtain a particular fixed RSS is difficult. Simu- 
lation might be used, but would only yield useful results 
if the hardware were modeled accurately. 
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Figure 22. Rate Selection for Under Multipath 








Multipath. Next, we measured rate selection perfor- 
mance under in a multipath environment by commanding 
the emulator to introduce a delayed copy of the primary 
signal from the sender to the receiver (ideally this would 
be both directions) with a fixed delay of 1 symbol pe- 
riod. With the RSS of the primary ray set to -77 dBm, 
we set the delayed ray strength to -84 dBm. As shown in 
Figure 22, ERF and ARF perform much better than SNR 
since SNR sends at 11 Mbps. This also masks the fact 
that SNR uses multiple retries to even attain this through- 
put. This test demonstrates that multipath can cause the 
SNR based scheme to fail, although it is unclear whether 
this situation is common enough to worry about in many 
environments. Nevertheless, ERF is able to use hardware 
information to eliminate even this situation. 

Eliciting this result using real-world experimentation 
would essentially require a highly controlled large-scale 
RF test range. Using simulation would simply not be 
feasible. 
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Figure 23. Rate Selection for Driveby Emulation 





Fast Fading. We next tested performance in a fast 
fading environment, by measuring throughput during a 
replay of a “drive by” scenario similar to that shown 
in Figure 8. (In this experiment, we are simply emu- 
lating the fast fading caused by multipath, and are not 
actually emulating multiple signal copies. Hence, the 
multipath differences in the various algorithms are not 
demonstrated by this experiment.) Figure 23 shows that 
in this scenario, all algorithms perform similarly though 
ARF and ERF generally outperform SNR when the sig- 
nal is marginal, while SNR and ERF generally outper- 


form ARF when the signal is strong. 

This experiment demonstrates the benefits of being 
able to replay the exact same signal trace. Comparing 
these rate selection algorithms in a real drive-by exper- 
iment would be difficult since even slight variations in 
mobility would cause channel inconsistency across ex- 
periments. Hence, it would be difficult to separate the 
effects on performance due to the different algorithms 
from the effects due to RF channel variation. 

In practice, experiments that include mobility are also 
very cumbersome to execute in the real-world especially 
as the number of mobile nodes increases. 

A simulated test would result in a much coarser 
grained use of the signal fading trace and fail to simu- 
late the effects of rapid fading due to vehicle mobility. 
Hence, confidence in the accuracy of such a simulated 
test would be greatly reduced. 


7 Related Work 
7.1 Wireless Simulators 


For several years now, ns-2 [10] has been the de facto 
standard means of experimental evaluation for the wire- 
less networking community. Yet ns-2’s wireless sup- 
port has not kept pace with current technology, and 
is targeted towards the original 802.11 standard devel- 
oped in 1997. Even this support, however, is inexact 
as ns-2 does not support automatic rate selection, uses a 
non-standard preamble, and a non-standard 802.11 ACK 
timeout value. In addition, ns-2’s physical layer is partic- 
ularly simple [1]. As a result, some researchers are opt- 
ing to use commercial simulators such as QualNet [11] 
and OpNet [12] since they claim better support for cur- 
rent standards. Despite these claims, however, it is un- 
clear how well these simulators reflect actual hardware. 


7.2 Wireless Emulators 


Emulation has proven to be a useful technique in 
wired networking research [3, 13, 14], and it has an even 
larger potential in the wireless domain. 

A common approach that has been taken for wire- 
less emulation [15, 16, 17] 1s to capture the behavior of 
a wireless network in terms of parameters such as ca- 
pacity and error rates and then use a wired network to 
emulate this behavior. This has the advantage of allow- 
ing the use of real endpoints running real applications in 
real time. The wireless MAC and physical layers, how- 
ever, are only very crudely simulated. For this reason, it 
is unclear whether or not this approach can obtain more 
realistic results than pure simulation. 

RAMON [18] uses three programmable attenuators to 
allow emulation of the signals between a single mobile 
node and two base stations. While useful for the intended 
application of mobile IP roaming investigation, the in- 
ability to independently control all signal paths severely 
limits this approach. 
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7.3 Wireless Testbeds 


More recently, several efforts such as Emulab [19], 
WHYNET [20], Orbit [21], and MiNT [22] have begun 
using controlled wireless testbeds. Though they mitigate 
some of the issues with respect to control and isolation, 
these approaches still inherit the benefits and shortcom- 
ings of testbeds discussed in Section |. In contrast, our 
approach allows for much finer grained and repeatable 
control of the physical layer. 


7.4 Channel Emulators / Fading Simulators 


The most functionally similar approach to the wireless 
emulator that we are developing is provided by commer- 
cial channel emulators [23, 24]. The goal of these emula- 
tors, however, is quite different. Rather than supporting 
emulation of all channels in a wireless network, com- 
mercial channel emulators are designed to support very 
fine-grained emulation of the wireless channel between 
either a pair of devices or between a small number of 
base stations and a small number of mobile devices (with 
the total of both typically being less than 8). In addition, 
these emulators lack direct support for half-duplex nodes 
and require external components to support half-duplex 
nodes. As a result, while these emulators are very useful 
for equipment vendors evaluating a new device, the lim- 
ited scale, lack of support for complete interaction be- 
tween all nodes, and high cost make commercial channel 
emulators an unattractive option. 


8 Conclusion 


Understanding and improving wireless network and ap- 
plication performance is increasingly important. Unfor- 
tunately, repeatable experimentation with real wireless 
nodes running real applictions operating in a physical en- 
vironment is not feasible. For this reason, most wireless 
research has relied on evaluation via simulation. Wire- 
less simulators do not, however, completely duplicate 
real hardware in an operational environment, and the cor- 
rectness of wireless simulation is difficult to validate. 
We have addressed these obstacles by developing 
a physically accurate wireless emulator that supports 
real applications running on real wireless devices. We 
have shown that this approach allows us to achieve fine 
grained control over RF propagation. We have demon- 
strated that this enables the analysis of higher layer per- 
formance in real networks and facilitates the develop- 
ment and evaluation of enhanced wireless protocols. 
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Abstract 


Geographic routing has been widely hailed as the most 
promising approach to generally scalable wireless rout- 
ing. However, the correctness of all currently proposed 
geographic routing algorithms relies on idealized as- 
sumptions about radios and their resulting connectivity 
graphs. We use testbed measurements to show that these 
idealized assumptions are grossly violated by real radios, 
and that these violations cause persistent failures in geo- 
graphic routing, even on static topologies. Having identi- 
fied this problem, we then fix it by proposing the Cross- 
Link Detection Protocol (CLDP), which enables prov- 
ably correct geographic routing on arbitrary connectiv- 
ity graphs. We confirm in simulation and further testbed 
measurements that CLDP is not only correct but practi- 
cal: it incurs low overhead, exhibits low path stretch, al- 
ways succeeds in real, static wireless networks, and con- 
verges quickly after topology changes. 


1 Introduction 


There is a very broad literature on geographic routing 
algorithms, particularly on the sub-class that uses face 
routing on a planar subgraph [2, 7, 13, 17, 18,24]. These 
algorithms are attractive for wireless ad hoc networks be- 
cause they have been shown to scale better than other 
alternatives: they require per-node state independent of 
network size, dependent only on network density. More 
recently, geographic routing algorithms have been pro- 
posed for use as a routing primitive for static sensor net- 
works, as building blocks for data storage and flexible 
query processing in sensor networks [20, 23], and even 
as a fallback routing mechanism for reduced state rout- 
ing in the Internet [9]. 

Despite research activity on geographic routing span- 
ning half a decade, we know of no work in which re- 
searchers have implemented and deployed geographic 
routing protocols in realistic environments. Using our 
implementation of the GPSR geographic routing algo- 
rithm [13]—which we believe to be the first of its kind— 
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we first show that GPSR incurs permanent packet deliv- 
ery failures between node pairs on two different sensor 
network testbeds where we had no control over node 
placement. To wit, GPSR leaves over 30% of node 
pairs permanently disconnected in one testbed experi- 
ment, and over 10% disconnected in another. The signifi- 
cant incidence of these delivery failures and their perma- 
nent nature suggest that known geographic routing tech- 
niques are impractical for use in real deployments. 


GPSR is built upon graph planarization algorithms 
that are amenable to distributed implementation [2, 13]. 
These planarization algorithms rely purely on neigh- 
bor location information to determine whether or not 
links to neighbors belong in the planarized subgraph. 
When greedy forwarding is impossible, GPSR delivers 
a packet by successively traversing the faces of the pla- 
nar subgraph cut by the line between the packet’s source 
and destination. A body of subsequent work (including 
GOAFR+ [17] and its many variants) has extended this 
face routing technique to offer shorter worst-case paths 
than GPSR. A common assumption made by the pla- 
narization algorithms used by all these geographic rout- 
ing protocols is that connectivity between nodes can be 
described by unit graphs. In such graphs, a node is al- 
ways connected to all nodes within its fixed, “nominal” 
radio range, and never connected to nodes outside this 
range. 


We show that our implementation of GPSR incurs per- 
manent delivery failures precisely because real radios 
routinely violate the unit graph assumption. Such vio- 
lations can cause three kinds of pathologies in the pla- 
narization process: a link in the planar subgraph 1s re- 
moved when it should not be (partitioned planar sub- 
graph); the nodes at the two ends of a link disagree on 
whether or not the link belongs in the planar graph (uni- 
directional links); or a pair of crossed links remain in 
the supposedly planar subgraph (crossing links). These 
pathologies, in turn, can result in persistent routing fail- 
ures in the network, where geographic routing fails to 
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find a path for at least one source-destination pair. A pre- 
viously proposed “fix” to these planarization techniques, 
the mutual-witness procedure [11, 12,24], fails to elimi- 
nate many instances of routing failure on our testbeds. 

We remedy this problem by proposing a distributed 
Cross-Link Detection Protocol (CLDP) that, given an ar- 
bitrary connected graph, produces a subgraph on which 
face traversal cannot cause a routing failure, regardless 
of radio irregularities and localization errors. In CLDP, 
each node probes the faces on which each of its links 
sits to determine if there exists a crossing link. Crossing 
links are eliminated only when doing so would not dis- 
connect the resulting subgraph. This algorithm is guali- 
tatively different from the planarization algorithms used 
by earlier face routing protocols, in both its approach 
and its correctness. The unmodified GPSR algorithm 
conducts perimeter-mode forwarding using the subgraph 
produced by CLDP.! CLDP retains geographic routing’s 
desirable scaling properties. Moreover, we have proven 
that CLDP prevents routing failures in an arbitrary con- 
nected graph.” 

Finally, we present measurements from simulations 
and experiments on two different wireless sensor net- 
work testbeds that validate CLDP’s correctness, and 
show that CLDP incurs moderate overhead, converges 
quickly, and picks low-loss paths. Because CLDP ren- 
ders geographic routing correct on real radio networks, 
we believe it represents the first generally scalable and 
practical approach for any-to-any routing in large-scale 
wireless settings. 


2 Preliminaries and Related Work 


We now review prior work in geographic routing proto- 
cols and describe the essentials of the workings of geo- 
graphic routing that provide the context for our work. 

There is a very broad literature on geographic rout- 
ing: from initial sketches suggesting routing using po- 
sition information [4, 15]; to the first detailed proposals, 
including GFG [2], GPSR [13], and the GOAFR+ fam- 
ily of algorithms [17]; to refinements of these propos- 
als for efficiency [7], robustness under real network con- 
ditions [18, 24], and even routing geographically when 
node location information is unavailable [21,22]. 

We now describe the shared characteristics of the 
GFG, GPSR, and GOAFR+ algorithms, and hereafter 
refer to this family of algorithms simply as geographic 
routing.° 

Geographic routing schemes use greedy routing where 
possible. In greedy routing, packets are stamped with the 
positions of their destinations; all nodes know their own 
positions; and a node forwards a packet to its neighbor 
that is geographically closest to the destination, so long 
as that neighbor is closer to the destination. Local max- 
ima may exist where no neighbor is closer to the destina- 


tion. In such cases, greedy forwarding fails, and another 
strategy must be used to continue making progress to- 
ward the destination. In particular, the packet must only 
find its way to a node closer to the destination than the 
local maximum; at that point, greedy routing may once 
again make progress. 

In the case where a network graph has no crossing 
edges*—that is, the graph is planar— geographic rout- 
ing schemes recover similarly by face routing. Note that 
a planar graph consists of faces, enclosed polygonal re- 
gions bounded by edges. Geographic routing uses two 
primitives to traverse planar graphs: the right-hand rule, 
and face changes. The right-hand rule tours a face end- 
lessly in a cycle, and can thus be used to walk a face. 
Figure 1 shows an example of the rule, which dictates 
that upon receiving a packet on a link, the receiving node 
forwards that packet on the first link it finds after sweep- 
ing counter-clockwise about itself from the ingress link. 

Consider the planar graph in Figure 2, in which the 
source node S and destination node D are indicated. Ob- 
serve that the line segment SD must cut a series of faces 
in the planar graph; these faces are numbered and bor- 
dered in bold. Geographic routing algorithms exploit 
this property by successively walking the faces cut by 
this line. That is, they use the right-hand rule to tour a 
face. While walking a face, upon encountering an edge 
that crosses the line segment SD at a point closer to D 
than the point at which the current face was entered, ge- 
ographic routing algorithms perform a face change: they 
begin walking the bordering face that is next along the 
line segment SD.° The numbering of faces in Figure 2 
shows the order in which faces are traversed from S to D 
on that planar graph. Should a face be toured in its en- 
tirety without discovering an edge that crosses line seg- 
ment SD at a point closer to D than the point at which 
the current face was entered, face routing fails. On a pla- 
nar graph, such a loop on a face only occurs when the 
destination is disconnected. 

Note that if the graph is not planar, face routing may 
fail. Figure 3 shows an example graph on which this 
pathology occurs. In this example, D is located physi- 
cally in the interior of a face, but is only connected to 
the rest of the network graph by an edge that crosses this 
enclosing face. Face routing walks successive faces cut 
by the line from S to D, until it reaches the face enclos- 
ing D, whose first edge crosses line segment SD at point 
p. The right-hand rule then tours this face in its entirety, 
but fails to find an edge that crosses line segment SD at a 
point closer to D than p. Thus, face routing fails. 

Wireless networks’ connectivity graphs typically con- 
tain many crossing edges. A method for obtaining a pla- 
nar subgraph of a wireless network graph is thus needed; 
greedy routing operates on the full network graph, but 
to work correctly, face routing must operate on a planar 
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Figure 1: Right-hand rule. A 
sweeps counterclockwise from 
link 1 to find link 2, forwards 
to B, &c. 


A ! A \ 
| eee 
aa 
—_—_— | 
B \ B : 
GG ‘RNG 
Figure 4: Definitions of the GG and RNG. A witness 


must fall within the shaded circle (GG) or lune (RNG) 
for edge (A,B) to be eliminated in the planar graph. 


subgraph of the full network graph. What is required is 
a planarization technique that is simply implementable 
with an asynchronous distributed algorithm. 


Geographic routing algorithms planarize graphs using 
two planar graph constructs that meet that requirement: 
the Relative Neighborhood Graph (RNG) [26] and the 
Gabriel Graph (GG) [5]. The RNG and GG give rules 
for how to connect vertices placed in a plane with edges 
based purely on the positions of each vertex’s single-hop 
neighbors. Both the RNG and GG provably yield a con- 
nected, planar graph so long as the connectivity between 
nodes obeys the unit graph assumption: for any two ver- 
tices A and B, those two vertices must be connected by an 
edge if they are less or equal to some threshold distance 
d apart, but must not be connected by an edge if they are 
greater than d apart. We shall refer to d as the nominal 
radio range in a wireless network; the notion is that all 
nodes have perfectly circular radio ranges of radius d, 
centered at their own positions. 


The unit graph assumption is quite intuitive for wire- 
less networks. The simplest ideal radio model is one 
where all transmitters radiate fixed transmission power 
perfectly omnidirectionally; receivers can discern all 
transmissions properly when they are received with 
above some threshold signal-to-noise ratio; and radio 
transmissions propagate in free space, such that their en- 
ergy dissipates as the square of distance. Under that ide- 
alized model, there indeed exists a nominal radio range. 


We briefly state the definitions of the GG and RNG, as 
we Shall refer to them repeatedly in Section 3. The pla- 
narization process runs on a full graph, which includes 
all links in the radio network, and produces a planar sub- 
graph of the full graph. We assume that each node in the 
network knows its single-hop neighbors’ positions; such 
neighbor information is trivially obtained if each node 
periodically transmits broadcast packets containing its 
own position. Consider an edge in the full graph between 


Figure 2: The faces progressively closer 
from S to D along line segment SD, 
numbered in the order visited. Faces cut 
by SD are bordered in bold. 


Xf 
NY 


Figure 3: Example of face routing fail- 
ure on non-planar graphs. There is no 
point closer to D than p on the face en- 
closing D. 


B 


Figure 5: The RNG partitions a non-unit graph; edge 
(A,B) is eliminated. 


two nodes A and B. Both A and B must decide whether 
to keep the edge between them in the planar graph, or 
eliminate it in the planar graph. Without loss of general- 
ity, consider node A. Both for the GG and RNG, node A 
searches its single-hop neighbor list for any witness node 
W that lies within a particular geometric region. If one or 
more witnesses are found, the edge (A,B) is eliminated 
in the planar graph. If no witnesses are found, the edge 
(A,B) is kept in the planar graph. For the GG, the region 
where a witness must exist to eliminate the edge is the 
circle whose diameter is line segment AB. For the RNG, 
this region is the /une defined by the intersection of the 
two circles centered at A and B, each with radius |AB]. 
We show these two regions in Figure 4. 


Under the unit graph assumption, it is known that for 
a clustering of points in the plane, the set of edges in the 
Euclidean minimum spanning tree over those points is a 
subset of the set of edges in the RNG [26]. The edges in 
the RNG are in turn a subset of those in the GG; the in- 
tuition for this relationship lies in the relative sizes of the 
lune and circle regions. Finally, the set of edges in the 
GG is a subset of that in the Delaunay triangulation over 
the set of points [25]. These relationships dictate that the 
GG and RNG are both connected (so eliminating cross- 
ing edges cannot disconnect the network!) and planar, as 
desired. Note that if the network graph violates the unit 
graph assumption, the RNG and GG can produce a parti- 
tioned planarized graph [11], one that contains unidirec- 
tional links, and even one that is not planar. An example 
of a partitioning for the RNG appears in Figure 5. Here, 
there is no link between A and V, and none between B 
and W, though these links are shorter than the nominal 
radio range. Nodes A and B see witnesses W and V, 
respectively, though neither witness provides transitive 
connectivity. Both A and B conclude they should remove 
edge (A,B) in the planarized graph, and a partition re- 
sults. Similar cases are possible in the GG. 
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We observe that whether radio graphs conform to the 
unit-graph assumption is a question of great importance, 
as partitioning the planarized graph used in face routing 
will cause routing failures. In the next section, we ex- 
plore in detail the many reasons real radios violate the 
unit graph assumption, and give detailed examples of the 
pathologies these violations create in the GG and RNG. 

Recently, Kuhn et al. have investigated relaxing the 
unit-graph assumption to improve the robustness of the 
GG planarization [18]. In the Quasi-Unit Disk Graph 
they propose, the nominal radio range is normalized to 
1. Links may not exist between nodes greater than dis- 
tance | apart, and links must exist between nodes less 
than a parameter d apart. For nodes between d and | dis- 
tance apart, links may or may not exist; it’s in this region 
where Quasi-Unit Disk Graphs are a more general class 
than unit graphs. Kuhn et al. provide an algorithm for 
replacing “missing” links between d and | in length with 
virtual links, that are essentially tunnels through multi- 
ple existing links. They show that the GG planarization 
succeeds on this augmented graph without partitioning 
it. Their analysis shows that this technique is only scal- 
able when d > 1/ /2: for lesser values of d (for which 
the unit-graph assumption is progressively relaxed fur- 
ther) virtual links may be comprised of increasingly long 
paths of physical hops. 


3  Pathologies in Real Deployments 


In the previous section, we demonstrated two situations 
where GPSR’s perimeter-mode routing may fail: when 
crossing links remain after planarization is applied, and 
when planarization partitions the network graph. It is 
natural to ask how prevalent these pathologies are in real 
deployments of GPSR: are they so rare as to be of purely 
theoretical interest, or do they significantly negatively af- 
fect reachability between pairs of nodes? We confirm in 
this section that the latter is the case, using measurements 
taken on real wireless networks. 


GPSR Implementation and Testbeds 


We implemented GPSR for Mica-2 sensor motes. Our 
full-fledged nesC [8] implementation includes the GG 
and the RNG planarization algorithms (chosen via a con- 
figuration parameter), as well as greedy- and perimeter- 
mode packet forwarding. It also includes a hop-by-hop 
retransmission mechanism, as the default Mica-2 MAC 
layer does not implement link-layer retransmission. Fi- 
nally, our implementation rejects wireless links whose 
quality—measured by probing link loss rate—is below 
a configurable threshold. This mechanism incorporates 
hysteresis to avoid oscillatory behavior on links whose 
quality is near the threshold. Our complete implementa- 
tion is over 4500 lines of nesC code. 

We measured this implementation’s behavior on two 
testbeds. Each consists of Mica-2 motes that span a floor 


of an office building: one with 75 motes in Berkeley’s 
Soda Hall, where offices are separated by floor-to-ceiling 
walls, and one with 51 motes at Intel Research Berkeley, 
where cubicles are separated by low dividers. We report 
only the Soda Hall results in the interest of brevity.° 

Motes instrument most offices and some of the hall- 
ways in Soda Hall. Because the testbed is shared, we 
were able to use only a 50-node subset of it. As we 
could not control the placement of these devices, the 
GPSR failures discussed below are not contrived by care- 
ful node placement. We did, however, have one tool for 
controlling network topology: radio transmit power. At 
the default power setting on the testbed, all nodes were 
within two hops of each other. To generate an interest- 
ing multi-hop topology, we reduced the radio transmit 
power from 15 to 2. In the resulting topology, the aver- 
age path length was around 5 hops, and the average node 
degree was 5.2. Note that controlling transmit power 
is roughly equivalent to appropriately scaling the geo- 
graphic dimensions of the testbed. Finally, we statically 
configured nodes with their locations. 


Pathologies 


Figure 6 depicts the full network topology on the 50- 
node Soda Hall testbed, as is used by GPSR’s greedy- 
mode forwarding. Our GPSR implementation does not 
forward on links with packet loss rates in excess of 30%; 
those links are not shown in the figure. Many links cross 
one another, particularly in the dense region of the net- 
work toward the left. It is the job of GPSR’s planariza- 
tion to eliminate these crossing links, to produce a planar 
graph for use by GPSR’s perimeter-mode forwarding. 

We measure the fraction of all pairs of nodes on this 
network that can reach one another with GPSR routing. 
In these measurements, we iterate over all nodes in the 
network, allowing one node at a time to send traffic to 
each other node in the network. We send 10 packets, and 
retransmit at the link level. If one or more packets reach 
the destination, we count that directed pair of nodes as 
connected, and in this way, measure routing algorithm 
success rather than short-term packet loss characteristics. 
We find that only 68.2% of directed node pairs can com- 
municate successfully in the testbed—a significant frac- 
tion of node pairs experience permanent partition! 

To help elucidate the reasons for these routing failures, 
we present in Figure 7 the network subgraph that results 
after our GPSR implementation distributedly applies the 
GG planarization to the full topology. There are three 
classes of pathology present in this network subgraph: 

Network partitions: While the full network is con- 
nected, there are two connected components in Figure 7; 
the majority of the network comprises one connected 
component, and the nodes at the lower left of the fig- 
ure the other. Such cases arise in situations such as those 
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Figure 6: 50-node testbed. Links 
with packet loss rates over 30% are 
not shown. 


previously described in Figure 5. 


Asymmetric links: Links denoted with an arrow ex- 
ist in the planar subgraph only in the direction indi- 
cated. Such links may give rise to unidirectional parti- 
tions in the planar subgraph, where an asymmetric link 
represents the only connectivity between two connected 
components. The GG and RNG planarizations produce 
asymmetric links in cases similar to that depicted in Fig- 
ure 5; consider the case where W is not present in the 
graph. On that topology, A — B will remain, but B — A 
will not. 


Crossing links: There are a few instances of crossing 
links that remain in Figure 7. For example, consider the 
long horizontal link that spans the hallway, and crosses 
a far shorter link. The GG and RNG planarizations may 
produce such pathologies when there are highly irregular 
radio ranges, as is the case here: the node at the right end 
of the long link cannot see any witnesses, and thus will 
not remove the long link; nor do the nodes at either end 
of the short, vertical link see any witnesses. 


Radio range irregularities, which may be exacerbated 
by elimination of high-loss links, thus cause significant 
routing failures for GPSR in a real deployment. We ex- 
pect other variants of GPSR to behave similarly, since 
they all use planarization methods based on unit-disk 
graphs. For context, we note that several measurement 
studies [1, 6,27] have documented non-ideal radio be- 
havior; however, ours is the first to quantify their impact 
on existing geographic routing protocols. 


We have also implemented and experimented with a 
previously proposed fix to the GG’s and RNG’s tendency 
to partition graphs when radio ranges are irregular. The 
fix in question is the mutual witness (MW) extension to 
GPSR [11, 12,24]. When node A considers whether to 
keep link (A,B) from the full graph in the RNG or GG 
planar graph, mutual witness dictates that A only elimi- 
nate link (A,B) if there exists at least one witness in the 
RNG or GG region that is visible both to A and B. This 
fact may be directly verified with local communication: 
if all nodes broadcast their neighbor lists (only a sin- 
gle hop), then all nodes may verify whether a particular 





Figure 7: GPSR’s GG subgraph on 
the 50-node testbed. 





oe 


Figure 8: GPSR’s GG/MW sub- 
graph on the 50-node testbed. 


neighbor shares a particular other neighbor. The intuition 
for this mutual witness is that it preserves connectivity: 
links are only eliminated in the planar graph if a transi- 
tive path through a witness is explicitly verified, rather 
than relying on the location of the witness to assure such 
a transitive path’s existence. Unfortunately, MW suffers 
from another ill; on some non-unit graphs, it will leave 
crossing links in the graph produced by the RNG and 
GG. Indeed, in our experiments with MW, we observed 
this behavior: GPSR augmented with MW enables con- 
nectivity between only 87.8% node pairs in one experi- 
ment, leaving more than 10% of node pairs persistently 
disconnected. Figure 8 shows the subgraph the MW ex- 
tension generates in this experiment; note the crossing 
edges that remain that give rise to routing failures. 


In sum, these results suggest that current geographic 
routing protocols are impractical. Although we have 
demonstrated this only using relatively unsophisticated 
Mica-2 radios, we believe our conclusions hold for other 
kinds of wireless devices as well, since the failure of the 
unit-disk assumption as a result of obstacles or multi- 
pathing is fairly fundamental. We spend the rest of the 
paper discussing a qualitatively different and practicable 
approach to geographic routing. As an aside, we note 
that while many of the pathologies we describe above 
are caused by radio range irregularities, localization er- 
rors can also cause the same pathologies [14,24]. We 
leave measurement of the effects of localization errors in 
testbed deployments to future work. 


4 Cross-Link Detection Protocol 


We have established that existing planarization tech- 
niques frequently cause face routing to fail on real wire- 
less networks, where the unit-graph assumption is vio- 
lated. We now proceed to describe the Cross-Link De- 
tection Protocol (CLDP), a planarization technique that 
cannot cause face routing to fail on any connected graph. 
As such, CLDP is also robust to arbitrary localization er- 
rors [14]; we omit a detailed discussion herein for lack 
of space. 
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Figure 9: CLDP Probing us- 
ing right-hand-rule, Case 1. 


4.1 CLDP Overview 


To describe the essential ideas behind CLDP, we first 
consider a static graph consisting of several nodes and 
links. We make no assumptions about the connectivity of 
this graph (i.e., to which other nodes a given node may be 
connected). However, we assume that nodes in the graph 
are assigned positions in some 2-dimensional coordinate 
system, that the graph is connected, and that all the links 
are bi-directional. Initially, we also make several other 
idealized assumptions (like link-serialized execution of 
the protocol) to simplify exposition. We will return a 
bit later to consider the applicability of CLDP to more 
realistic wireless networks: in particular, we will con- 
sider the impact of node and link dynamics, and present 
a truly distributed, parallel realization of CLDP. We do 
not explicitly consider node mobility in our evaluation of 
CLDP, and leave that to future work.’ 


The high-level idea behind CLDP is simple: each 
node, in an entirely distributed fashion, probes each of 
its links to see if it is crossed (in a geographic sense) by 
one or more other links. A probe initially contains the 
locations of the endpoints of the link being probed, and 
traverses the graph using the right-hand rule. For exam- 
ple, in Figure 9, consider a probe originated by node D 
for the link (D,A). It contains the geographic coordinates 
of D and A, and traverses the graph using the right-hand 
rule, as shown by the dashed arrows. When the probe is 
about to traverse the link (B,C), node B “notices” that 
this traversal would cross (D,A); B records this fact in 
the probe so that when the probe returns to D, D no- 
tices a cross-link and “removes” either the (4,D) link 
or the (B,C) link (after a message exchange with B). By 
symmetry, the cross-links would have been detected by 
a probe of (A,D) originated by A or a probe of (B,C) 
originated either by B or C. 


Figure 10: ..., Case 2. 


Care must be taken in dealing with degenerate cross- 
ings caused by exactly colinear links. A correct way to 
deal with these is to randomly, but slightly, perturb the 
reported location of each node to make the likelihood of 
such links vanishingly small. To simplify our discussion, 
we ignore such degeneracies in the rest of this paper. 


We have described CLDP in a decentralized fashion, 
but to understand CLDP’s properties, it helps to envision 
the results of applying CLDP on all links of a static (Z.e., 
unchanging), arbitrary (i.e., no specific connectivity as- 
sumptions), connected graph. Initially, assume that all 
the links in this graph are marked routable. Then, sup- 





Figure 11: ..., Case 3. Figure 12: ..., Case 4. 
pose that each link is probed repeatedly and in some or- 
der with the constraint that only one probe 1s active at any 
given time (this is an idealization we relax later). As we 
have described above, a probe may cause a link to be re- 
moved. When we say CLDP “removes” a link, we mean 
that the link is marked non-routable. The set of routable 
links forms a routable subgraph. Furthermore, all CLDP 
probes traverse the current snapshot of the routable sub- 
graph. Cross-links are not always marked non-routable; 
we show later how CLDP preserves cross-links the dele- 
tion of which would render the routable subgraph dis- 
connected. This property implies that if the graph 1s con- 
nected to start with, CLDP does not partition it. The 
probing stops when subsequent probing of links would 
not cause any link to be marked non-routable. 


We say a graph is safe if face routing between all pairs 
of nodes in the graph is guaranteed not to fail. As we dis- 
cuss in Section 4.5 (and our simulations and experiments 
Section 5 bear this out as well), CLDP always produces 
a safe routable subgraph from any arbitrary input con- 
nected graph. This result is surprising for the following 
reason. It is easy to see that CLDP attempts to planarize 
the routable subgraph by removing cross-links, and face 
routing is known not to fail on a planarized graph. How- 
ever, there is no a priori reason to believe (and no prior 
literature that suggests) that using the right-hand rule re- 
peatedly to detect and remove cross-links will always re- 
sult in a planarization (modulo the cross-links that need 
to be preserved to avoid disconnections) on an arbitrary 
graph. 


As a practical matter, other forwarding strategies also 
work perfectly on the CLDP-derived routable subgraphs, 
such as GPSR’s combination of greedy- and perimeter- 
mode traversals [13], and GOAFR’s improvement that 
uses ellipses to bound face traversals when possible [17]. 
Note further that greedy forwarding uses the full graph 
(including links marked “non-routable” by CLDP); only 
face routing uses the CLDP-derived routable subgraph 
during recovery from local maxima. 


In describing CLDP, we have made two simplifying 
assumptions: strictly sequential probing of links, and no 
node or link dynamics. In the following sub-sections we 
relax these two assumptions. Before doing so, however, 
we consider two other problems: how CLDP deals with 
cross-links whose removal would partition the routable 
subgraph, and how CLDP detects multiple cross-links. 
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Figure 13: Effect 
“clouds” on probes. 


of 
dering. 
4.2 Partitions in the Routable Subgraph 


In Figure 10, the removal of the (B,C) link would dis- 
connect C from the rest of the network. Similarly, in Fig- 
ure 11, the removal of the (4,D) link would disconnect 
D, and in Figure 12 the removal of either crossing link 
would partition the network. 

To understand how CLDP deals with this situation, ex- 
amine the paths taken by the CLDP probes originated by 
D in each of the figures (by symmetry, one can make 
similar observations about probes initiated by C). Notice 
that in every case, when disconnecting a crossing link 
would partition the graph, the CLDP probe traverses that 
link once in each direction. In Figure 11, for example, 
the CLDP probe returns to D over the link on which it 
was sent (i.e., the (A, D) link). Intuitively, it is clear why 
this should be so: there is no closed face over which the 
probe can return. In Figure 10, the CLDP probe origi- 
nated by D traverses link (B,C) once in each direction. 
From this, B (or C) can infer that removing link (B,C) 
would cause a partition. 

While we have given the simplest possible examples, 
our observations generalize easily to arbitrary topolo- 
gies attached to the “non-removable” link. For exam- 
ple, if in Figure 10, node C were connected to many 
“clouds” (Figure 13), the CLDP probe would return on 
the (B,C) link. Thus, when a CLDP probe traverses ei- 
ther the link being probed (or its cross-link) in both di- 
rections, CLDP infers that removal of that link could dis- 
connect the routable subgraph, and does not remove the 
link. By this rule, CLDP would mark both the (4, D) and 
the (B,C) links in Figure 12 routable. We point out an 
important property of the routable subgraphs derived by 
applying CLDP—they may contain crossing links. 

Thus, the correct rule for marking links non-routable 
can be stated as follows. Suppose any node N probes an 
attached link L and finds a cross-link L’: 

Case 1: If both L and L’ can be removed (i.e., the CLDP 
probe traversed neither link twice), remove L. 

Case 2: If L can be removed, but L’ cannot, remove L. 
Case 3: If L cannot be removed, but L’ can, signal the 
appropriate nodes to remove L’. 

Case 4: If neither link can be removed, do nothing. 

Consider the application of this rule to the network in 
Figure 14, which illuminates an important property of 


Figure 14: Routable sub- 
graph depends on probe or- 





Figure 16: Repeated CLDP 
probes. 


Figure 15: Multiple Cross- 
Links. 





Figure 17: Probing a link may not detect a cross-link. 


CLDP: that different routable sub-graphs may be gen- 
erated by applying CLDP to the same graph, depending 
upon the order in which links are probed. For example, if 
(A,B) were probed first, then (C,D) would be removed, 
and vice versa. 


4.3. Multiple Cross-Links 


Thus far in our discussions, we have assumed that a link 
is crossed by at most one other link. But consider the 
situation depicted in Figure 15 where a long link (4, B) 
is crossed by three other links. In arbitrary graphs, of 
course, this situation will not be uncommon. 

CLDP generalizes rather easily to this case. Repeat- 
edly probing a link until no removable cross-links are 
found will keep the resulting routable sub-graph safe. 
Consider Figure 15 and assume that B probes link (A, B). 
The first such probe will traverse the faces shown, de- 
tecting the cross-link (X,Y), which will be removed. A 
second probe sent by B (Figure 16) will detect the (Y, W) 
cross-link, resulting in the removal of that link (and so 
on). Our examples of multiple cross-links are a bit mis- 
leading, as they suggest that repeatedly probing a link 
will detect al/ cross-links. This is not, in general, true: 
probing one of a pair of cross-links is not guaranteed to 
find the crossing (intuitively, that link may be obscured 
by other, perhaps non-removable) links. The other link 
may also have to be probed (from both ends) before the 
cross-link is detected. Consider, for example, the topol- 
ogy in Figure 17. In this topology, CLDP probes from 
either end of the (B,C) link are confined to the adjoining 
triangles, and are unable to detect the (X,Y) link. The 
(B,C) cross-link is only detected after repeatedly prob- 
ing the (X,Y) link. 


4.4 Concurrent Probing 


Thus far, we have assumed that CLDP probes are serial- 
ized. However, this kind of global serialization is un- 
achievable without significant messaging cost in large 
networks. A design that permits nodes to probe links 
concurrently is clearly more desirable. 
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Unfortunately, concurrent probing can render the rout- 
ing subgraph disconnected. Consider Figure 9 and as- 
sume that while D probes link (A,D), C concurrently 
probes link (B,C). When each probe returns, C and 
D each detect a cross-link, and mark their directly at- 
tached links non-routable (assume that either link can be 
removed), leaving the routable subgraph disconnected. 
Such a race condition can be prevented using a simple 
tie-break rule that deterministically decides which cross- 
link should be deleted. However, the tie-break rule does 
not guarantee correctness in the general case. 

A simple approach would be to lock a link while it 
is being probed. CLDP drops probes that encounter a 
locked link in either direction, and retries them later. 
This approach effectively ensures that the faces adjoin- 
ing the locked link are not altered while the link is locked 
(modulo changes caused by node failures or additions, 
which we discuss later). 

CLDP uses this basic strategy, but takes care to avoid 
race conditions in cases where the cross-link (and not 
the probed link) must be removed. Furthermore, it re- 
duces convergence time using a few simple optimiza- 
tions, since the basic strategy can cause many dropped 
probes. Finally, it also reduces probing overhead by 
avoiding probes on links which have already been deter- 
mined to be routable, unless one of the adjoining faces 
has changed. We now describe these modifications. 

First, CLDP uses lazy locking. That is, when CLDP 
needs to probe a link, it first sends a probe without lock- 
ing the link. If this probe returns indicating either that 
there are no cross-links or that this link and its cross-link 
cannot be removed (Case 4, Figure 12), CLDP marks the 
link to be routable. Thus, in this case (which one expects 
to be common for small faces on dense networks), CLDP 
converges quickly without locking links. Routable links 
are marked dormant and not subsequently probed unless 
woken up; we later describe how this happens. 

There are two other possible outcomes of a probe mes- 
sage; either the probed link needs to be removed from 
the CLDP-derived graph (e.g., Case 2, Figure 10), or its 
cross link needs to be removed (e.g., Case 3, Figure 11). 
In the former case, CLDP enters a commit phase, where 
it locks the probed link, and re-probes the link but us- 
ing a specially marked “commit” message. All probes 
traversing a locked link in either direction are dropped. 
However, when a commit message traverses a locked 
link, a deterministic tie-break is applied which ensures 
that if two links on the same face are being “commit’-ed 
simultaneously, only one of the commit messages suc- 
ceeds in traversing the face. When the “commit” probe 
succeeds, CLDP unlocks the probed link, and marks it 
as non-routable. The act of marking a link non-routable 
changes the faces adjacent to the link. As Figures 15 
and 16 show, removal of a link can reveal cross-links 


(e.g., the (X,W) link does not see the (A,B) cross-link 
until the (X,Y) link is removed from the graph). Ac- 
cordingly, the changed faces must be re-probed. To ac- 
complish this, when CLDP removes a link (i.e., marks it 
non-routable), it awakens the two adjacent dormant (see 
above) links (i.e., those obtained by applying the right- 
hand rule and the left-hand rule from this link). 

The last case to consider is when a probe indicates that 
the cross-link (e.g., link (B,C), Figure 11) must be re- 
moved. Recall (Figure 17) that, in general, a probe of 
the cross-link might not reveal the crossing. For this rea- 
son, when a probe indicates the cross-link needs to be 
removed, CLDP walks the corresponding face again us- 
ing a “commit” probe, and locks the cross-link after the 
probe reaches it. When that probe succeeds, the node 
notifies both ends of the cross-link to mark the link non- 
routable. 

Finally, we describe CLDP’s behavior when a link 
is added to or deleted from the underlying connectivity 
graph. When a link is added to the underlying graph, 
CLDP awakens the adjacent dormant links. This causes 
links on the corresponding faces to be probed again, 
eliminating cross-links when necessary. Link deletion 
presents a more subtle problem. Consider Figure 15, and 
suppose that links (Z,W) and (X,Y) have been marked 
non-routable. Now, suppose that link (A,B) fails. The 
simplest way to restore the links (Z,W) and (X,Y) to 
the routable sub-graph would be to periodically re-probe 
these links. This is what CLDP does. It is possible 
to design optimizations that can reduce the overhead of 
periodic probing. For example, node A could remem- 
ber which cross-links were removed when (A,B) was 
probed, and notify the ends of those cross links when 
(A,B) fails. We have left the design of these optimiza- 
tions for future work. 

CLDP implements its probing actions using a simple 
state machine and a protocol consisting of several mes- 
sage types. In the interest of brevity, we refer the in- 
terested reader to [14] for a detailed specification of the 
CLDP protocol. 


4.5 Statement of Correctness 


Space constraints limit us only to state the theorems that 
prove CLDP’s correctness. In this formal analysis, we 
assume that the full network graphs are static and have 
no degeneracies: no vertices are coincident, and no pairs 
of edges at a single node have the same incident bearing; 
there is a provably correct way to handle the latter de- 
generacy, elided because of space constraints. Thus, the 
notion of a “crossing” is well-defined. For each graph de- 
fine a (perhaps empty) set of crossings C; each element 
of C is a pair of edges that intersect in the plane. 

Our results are based on the fact that all face walks 
eventually return to their starting points. We use the 
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following terminology to describe how a face walk re- 
turns to its starting point. An edge is singly-walked if 
a face walk starting on that edge does not return via that 
same edge (in the opposite direction). An edge is doubly- 
walked if it returns via the same edge in the opposite di- 
rection. The general rule in CLDP 1s that when a cross- 
ing is detected, no doubly-walked edge can be removed, 
but if one of the crossing edges is singly-walked, then an 
edge is removed. Our first result 1s a general observation 
about crossings in connected graphs. 


Theorem 4.1 Jf a connected graph G has at least one 
crossing, then there is at least one face with a crossing. 


This result shows that if we had used a version of 
CLDP that eliminated al/ crossings then we would end 
up with a set of connected planar components. To help 
state our next result, we term a graph CLDP-stable if 
CLDP would not eliminate any edge in the graph, were 
the edges probed in serial fashion. We then have: 


Theorem 4.2 Geographic routing never fails on a con- 
nected CLDP-stable graph. 


This says that if we use CLDP’s rules about when to 
eliminate crossings, then we end up with a connected 
graph on which one can reliably use geographic routing. 


5 Simulation Results 


The above theorems assert CLDP’s correctness on static 
graphs. However, to show that CLDP is practical on 
real wireless networks, we examine the performance of 
CLDP through simulation in this section, and through 
experimentation in the next. 


Methodology and Metrics We implemented CLDP 
(and other geographic routing protocols, described be- 
low) in TinyOS [10], the event-driven operating system 
used on the Mica-2 motes. TinyOS code can be directly 
executed on TOSSIM [19], a process-level simulator that 
can be used to directly debug and evaluate sensor net- 
work applications and protocols. Our implementation of 
CLDP in TinyOS is 750 lines of nesC code. In this sec- 
tion, we report simulation results obtained from running 
CLDP and other protocols using TOSSIM’s support for 
packet-level simulation. 

In this section, we compare (whenever appropriate) 
CLDP’s performance against three alternatives, GPSR 
denotes the full implementation of GPSR using the 
Gabriel Graph for planarization, greedy forwarding, 
and perimeter traversal for routing around voids. We 
use GPSR to provide context for CLDP’s performance. 
GPSR'NOPLAN denotes a protocol that forwards pack- 
ets using GPSR on the full connectivity graph (i.e., with- 
out planarization). GPSR’NOPLAN delineates the base- 
line performance of face walking on the networks we 
study. GPSR'GG/MW includes, in addition to GPSR 


and planarization, an implementation of the “mutual wit- 
ness” procedure for avoiding unidirectional links and dis- 
connections in the planarized graph when the unit-graph 
assumptions are violated (Section 3). GPSR’GG/MW 
quantifies the inadequacy of that proposed fix for pla- 
narization failures, thereby highlighting the need for 
CLDP. GPSR'CLDP denotes our proposed protocol us- 
ing CLDP, greedy forwarding, and perimeter traversal. 

In each of our simulations, we use a 200-node topol- 
ogy in which nodes are randomly positioned on a fixed- 
size two-dimensional surface. We conducted simulations 
on two types of networks: wireless networks with an ide- 
alized radio model with circular radio ranges (we intro- 
duce reality in the form of obstacles), and Bernoulli ran- 
dom graphs which have a fixed connection probability 
for any pair of nodes, regardless of Euclidean distance 
between the nodes. For our wireless network simula- 
tions, we evaluate the performance of various geographic 
routing protocols as a function of node density. Our mea- 
sure of density is the average number of neighbors of a 
node. We scale the area of the surface in order to vary 
node density; for our highest density we use an area of 
1300 x 1300 units, while for our lowest, we use an area 
of 2000 x 2000 units. The radio range is 180 units. 

In our simulations with obstacles, the number of ob- 
stacles is indicated by a parameter f, such that fN is the 
total number of obstacles (NV is the number of nodes). 
Each obstacle is of fixed length (45 units) in each of our 
simulations. The mid-point of the obstacle is randomly 
positioned on the two-dimensional surface, and the ori- 
entation of the obstacle is equally likely to be either ver- 
tical or horizontal. This obstacle model helps us stress 
CLDP and other protocols to varying extents in order to 
measure their performance. 

Our Bernoulli random graphs are generated in the ob- 
vious way: we flip a weighted coin for each pair of nodes, 
assigning a link between them with the desired connec- 
tion probability. 

For each simulation we first generate a network topol- 
ogy. We then ensure that the topology is connected. 
At the beginning of the simulation, TOSSIM enforces 
a boot-up time during which nodes are started randomly. 
In our simulations, 200 nodes are started randomly in the 
first 30 seconds. Following the boot phase, each simula- 
tion consists of two phases. In the first phase, we let the 
appropriate routability determination protocol (CLDP, or 
GPSR’s planarization and/or mutual witness procedure) 
execute at each node long enough for the network to con- 
verge. In the second phase, we send packets pairwise 
bidirectionally between nodes in a staggered manner to 
minimize wireless collisions. This latter phase tests for 
routing failures. For each data point in the graphs below, 
we run 50 random topologies. We have verified that this 
is sufficient to produce negligible 95% confidence inter- 
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Figure 20: Average stretch for N obstacles. 


vals for the mean values of our metrics. 

We do not simulate packet losses due to interference or 
buffer overrun in either phase. Our simulations do drop 
packets, however, when face routing fails. Packet losses 
would increase the convergence time of CLDP, or would 
alter the level of concurrent probing in CLDP. Our simu- 
lation methodology already introduces significant con- 
currency by ensuring that all nodes start at nearly the 
same time. (Note that our testbed measurements include 
interference and buffer overrun effects, of course.) 

We use two primary measures of performance. The 
success rate measures the fraction of sender/receiver 
pairs for which packet transmissions from the sender are 
successfully received. The average stretch measures the 
average of path stretch for all sender/receiver pairs. The 
stretch of a path is the ratio of the number of hops using 
the routing scheme in question to the number of hops in 
the shortest path. We also evaluate the overhead and con- 
vergence time of CLDP; we define these metrics below. 

Given space constraints, we only present a sampling 
of simulation results extensively described in [14]. In 
particular, we omit results validating CLDP’s correctness 
on networks with localization errors as well as a detailed 
discussion of CLDP’s performance on random graphs. 


Wireless Networks with Obstacles Figure 18 shows 
the success rate as a function of node density for our var- 
ious protocols, in the presence of N obstacles. Note that 
this is an extremely harsh environment, with as many ob- 
stacles as nodes. As expected, CLDP allows perfect de- 
livery success across all node densities we evaluated. In- 
terestingly, GPSR’s planarization procedure fails rather 
dramatically in the presence of even a moderate num- 
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Figure 21: Random graph success rate. 


ber of obstacles. In these circumstances, it appears to be 
more advantageous simply to use GPSR on the connec- 
tivity graph without planarization. The mutual-witness 
procedure fixes many of GPSR’s shortcomings and is 
close to perfect in some cases. At most densities it can 
establish paths between 99% or more node pairs, but it is 
never perfect. In areal deployment, however, MW fails 
far more dramatically, as discussed in Section 3. 

Figure 20 plots the average stretch as a function of 
node density for our various protocols, in the presence of 
N obstacles. CLDP exhibits an average stretch between 2 
and slightly above 4, with a higher stretch at lower densi- 
ties. CLDP outperforms GPSR’GG/MW in this respect; 
CLDP removes only cross links, but GPSR’GG/MW re- 
moves all links that are witnessed by planarization and 
hence incurs higher stretch. However, CLDP may exhibit 
long paths. This is evident from the CDF of stretch for 
CLDP (Figure 19, with NV obstacles). Notice the long tail 
of the distribution, in which some paths have a stretch 
of over 100! Across the range of densities we explore, 
though, 60-95% of the paths have a stretch less than 2. 


Random Graphs _ To stress CLDP, we also simulated 
it on Bernoulli random graphs with various connectiv- 
ity probabilities. As Figure 21 shows, CLDP exhibits no 
routing failures, even on random graphs. By contrast, 
all other variants exhibit significant routing failures on 
sparse random graphs (low connection probabilities). In 
particular, MWP exhibits more systematic routing fail- 
ures than on wireless networks. Clearly, none of these 
other protocols is practical for routing on random graphs. 


Overhead We measured how many CLDP messages 
are needed to add a link to a wireless network with N ob- 
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Figure 22: Overhead for wireless network with N obsta- 
cles. 


stacles. This gives us some idea of the overhead incurred 
by CLDP. In our experiments for measuring overhead, 
after a network has reached steady state, two nodes not 
directly connected to each other are randomly selected 
and an additional link between them is activated. 

The overhead is the total number of CLDP control 
messages (probe and commit) traversing a link in either 
direction until the network has converged. Figure 22 
plots the distribution of link overheads averaged over 
20 link additions on each of 200 wireless topologies. 
It shows that about 85%-90% of links see fewer than 
4 messages, but a very small fraction of links see up- 
wards of 100 messages. This latter phenomenon can be 
explained as follows. Assume that a new link is added 
which crosses existing edges. When CLDP removes 
these crossing edges, it needs to wake up all links on the 
faces adjacent to the removed link in order to detect suc- 
cessively hidden cross-edges. These links generate probe 
messages to see if they are crossed by others. Hence, the 
number of messages observed on a link depends on the 
size of the face. Clearly, in our wireless topologies (par- 
ticular in the ones with lower density), there exist long 
faces. 


Network Convergence Time We measured how 
quickly CLDP converges both on wireless networks with 
N obstacles and on Bernoulli random graphs. In ex- 
periments of convergence time, 200 nodes are initially 
started roughly simultaneously. In our CLDP implemen- 
tation, nodes periodically probe their attached links be- 
fore the links become dormant. Thus, the convergence 
time of CLDP is a function of this periodic timer. The 
convergence time of a link is defined as the number of 
CLDP probing intervals before a link becomes dormant 
and remains thus (Section 4.4). Notice that our exper- 
iments measure link convergence at startup; one would 
expect that in steady-state, the time for convergence af- 
ter a single link failure and recovery can be expected to 
be considerably lower. Figure 23 shows the convergence 
time distribution for wireless networks with N obstacles. 
In Figure 23, about 95% of links converge within 4 probe 
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intervals and all links converge within 9. In practice 
(Section 6), convergence times are slightly longer. 


Network Dynamics Finally, we conducted simula- 
tions to evaluate CLDP’s resilience to network dynam- 
ics. These experiments were done on 200 wireless net- 
works with N obstacles as well as 200 Bernoulli random 
graphs. In all experiments, we took each given topology, 
randomly selected some links, and marked them non- 
routable in order to force those links to be re-probed by 
CLDP. Then we let CLDP execute at each node. Initially, 
these non-routable links are not used for CLDP probing. 
Over time, however, these links are woken up and are 
CLDP-probed. After all links had reached a dormant 
state, we determined whether packets could be routed 
between all pairs. In every case, CLDP converged to a 
network with 100% pairwise connectivity. Note that if a 
link flaps, CLDP will continuously attempt to probe the 
link. It might be possible to dampen this activity, but we 
have not investigated such mechanisms. 


Summary In every simulation experiment, CLDP es- 
tablishes routing paths between all node pairs. It exhibits 
reasonable stretch, overhead, and convergence times. 
Moreover, it works well under network dynamics. We 
next measure how CLDP performs on actual wireless 
testbeds. 


6 Experimental Results 


In this section, we describe CLDP’s performance in de- 
ployment on wireless sensor network testbeds. 


Testbeds and Experiments 


We deployed CLDP on two different sensor node 
testbeds; as geographic routing’s behavior is sensitive to 
the detailed placement of nodes and obstacles, we sought 
to demonstrate CLDP’s behavior for multiple node and 
obstacle placements, to the extent possible using testbed 
resources at our disposal. The first testbed we shall la- 
bel R, and consists of 75 Mica-2 “dots” with 433 MHz 
radios, deployed roughly one per room on one floor of 
Berkeley’s Soda Hall. As described in Section 3, this 
was a Shared testbed infrastructure, so we had no control 
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over node layout and were able to use only a subset of 
the nodes for our experiments. We report performance 
measurements obtained on two different subsets of this 
testbed: Rs (Figure 24) which contains 23 nodes, and 
Rm (Figure 6) which contains 50 nodes. 

The second testbed, which we shall call C, consists 
of 51 Mica-2 “dots” deployed across a floor of Intel 
Research Berkeley, of which we were able to use 36. 
In addition to environmental differences (cubicles in C 
vs. rooms in R), the testbeds differ in that C’s nodes 
are suspected to have poorer quality radios. Further- 
more, C’s radios operate at 916 Mhz, and incur interfer- 
ence from other nearby devices in that unlicensed band. 
Again, on C we had no control over node layout. 

As described in Section 3, in these testbeds we ad- 
justed node transmit power to obtain a multi-hop topol- 
ogy. For Rm and C, notice that the topologies stress geo- 
graphic routing protocols significantly—they contain two 
or more “clusters” of sensor nodes linked by one or two 
links, a configuration that triggers perimeter-mode rout- 
ing frequently. Of course, such topologies aren’t very 
practical since their capacity would be constrained by the 
bottleneck links. However, they can give some idea of 
worst-case CLDP performance, as we discuss below. 

We thus conducted three sets of experiments: Rm, Rs, 
and C. In each experiment, nodes were configured with 
their locations. We started all nodes roughly simultane- 
ously and let CLDP probing converge. We logged every 
packet (all devices in both testbeds had console access 
through a serial port), and we also recorded pair-wise 
link quality. In addition, for Rs, we conducted an exper- 
iment in which we sent 50 packets between each pair of 
nodes in order to measure packet delivery performance. 
Our packet forwarding implementation tries up to three 
link-layer retransmissions per hop. 


Results 


In this section, we report on the performance of CLDP 
according to a variety of metrics. At the outset, we point 
out that in all three experiments, CLDP was immune 
to the pathologies described in Section 3 and established 
pairwise connectivity between 100% of node pairs. 


Path Performance One aspect of a routing protocol’s 
path performance is stretch. For most node pairs (Fig- 
ure 26), CLDP’s stretch is reasonable (2 or 3). How- 
ever, CLDP does exhibit fairly significant stretch (up to 


Figure 25: ... for C. 


20 in some cases) for a small fraction of node pairs. High 
stretch arises from long paths between pairs of nodes. 
Often, such long paths arise during traversal of the outer 
perimeter of the network. 

One might argue that comparing CLDP paths with 
shortest paths is unrealistic, since shortest-path routing 
is known to offer low throughput [3] over a wireless 
network whose links span a wide range of packet de- 
livery rates. For this reason, we measure the quality 
of CLDP’s path selection. Figure 27 computes the dis- 
tribution of pairwise packet delivery rates (the fraction 
of delivered packets) for both CLDP (measured on Rs) 
and ETX (computed from link quality estimates on Rs).° 
CLDP’s packet delivery performance is comparable to, 
but slightly worse than this “idealized” ETX. A compar- 
ison with a real implementation of ETX might lessen the 
discrepancy between the two considerably. Finally, we 
note that ETX (when implemented on a proactive proto- 
col like DSR, on a network with a dynamic topology) is 
likely to incur higher overhead than CLDP. 


Convergence Time Figure 28 shows that most links 
converge within 15—20 probe intervals; with a 15 sec- 
ond probe timer, this corresponds to about 4.0 min- 
utes. | However, some links exhibit very long conver- 
gence times (up to 70 intervals). Our experiment mea- 
sures startup convergence, since all the nodes are started 
roughly simultaneously. For CLDP, this is the worst 
case: when all links are simultaneously probed, link 
locking will delay convergence significantly. This also 
explains why Rm and C show a qualitatively different 
behavior; the bottleneck links between clusters induce 
significant probe contention. 

A more realistic measure of link convergence time is 
the time it takes for a single link to converge when the 
rest of the network is in steady state. Even for a moder- 
ate size network, we couldn’t automate this experiment 
easily, so we estimate this interval. We obtained our es- 
timated steady-state convergence time by counting only 
those CLDP probes that do not encounter locked links. 
By this measure, CLDP converges very fast (Figure 29); 
more than 99% of the links converge within 6 intervals 
in all three experiments. 

In addition, we also conducted an experiment where 
we started with a converged network, and manually dis- 
abled and then re-enabled an arbitrary link chosen from 
ten arbitrarily selected nodes. We then measured the time 
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Figure 26: CDF of stretch. 
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Figure 28: CDF of convergence time. 


for CLDP to converge after each transition. After dis- 
abling a link, CLDP converged on average within 1.86 
probing intervals; after enabling a link, CLDP converged 
on average within 0.59 probing intervals.” 


Overhead Finally, we quantify the overhead of CLDP 
from our measurements. The primary metric we study is 
the distribution of probing overhead on individual links. 
However, rather than merely count the number of CLDP 
probe messages on each link for the entire duration of 
the experiment, we compute the average number of mes- 
sages on each link!° per probing interval. Normalizing 
the overhead this way helps us compare different experi- 
ments whose convergence times are different. Figure 30 
shows that the overhead of CLDP is quite low; even on 
the busiest link, CLDP incurs less than one packet per 
second (if we assume a probe interval of 15 seconds), 
and on most links the overhead is significantly less. 
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Figure 30: CDE of overhead. 
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Figure 27: CDF of pairwise packet delivery rate. 
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Figure 29: CDF of estimated steady-state convergence. 


7 Conclusion 


We have motivated, described, and evaluated CLDP, 
which, to our knowledge, is the first distributed pla- 
narization protocol that renders geographic routing cor- 
rect on arbitrary graphs. Simulations and measurements 
on real testbeds indicate that CLDP is quite practical: it 
offers high delivery rates, low overhead, and fast conver- 
gence. In future, we plan to investigate CLDP’s overhead 
and robustness on more dynamic topologies, as well as 
the effect of localization errors on CLDP’s path stretch 
in deployment. 
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Notes 


Other face routing techniques [17] can be used as well; CLDP pre- 
serves their correctness, but may affect their performance. 

*For lack of space, we only present the resulting theorems, not their 
proofs, which may be found in [14]. 

>We note that there exist other routing algorithms that make use of 
position information, such as LAR [16], but we restrict the scope of our 
work to the family of face-routing algorithms in which a node forwards 
to a single neighbor on the basis of geographic information. 

+We refer to links and edges interchangeably throughout the paper. 

>Other face-change rules are possible, including changing faces at 
the edge whose crossing of SD is the closest such crossing to D on the 
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current face. We use the first crossing, not best crossing, throughout 
this paper; this choice is known to be average-case efficient, and has 
been refined [17] to be worst-case optimal. 

©While pathologies in geographic routing are sensitive to the partic- 
ular placement of nodes and the obstacles between them, we observed 
similar results on the two testbeds, and thus expect similar behavior in 
other real deployments. 

1In principle, CLDP wouldn’t need additional mechanisms to func- 
tion under mobility, and would work well when link disconnections due 
to mobility occur on much longer timescales than the time required to 
complete CLDP probes. 

’While CLDP uses only “good” links, our simulation of ETX is not 
similarly constrained. 

°If a link is probed exactly once before it becomes dormant, that 
counts as a convergence time of zero. 

10 Although we count the number of messages on a link, recall that 
in our implementation, each message on a “link” constitutes a radio 
broadcast. Interpreted thus, our measure of overhead indicates the num- 
ber of data packets that CLDP probing displaces in our deployment. A 
more general measure, and one that we have not investigated since it 
depends on deployment density and other environmental factors, is the 
fraction of transmission capacity that CLDP probing overhead occu- 
pies. 
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Abstract — Multi-hop wireless networks are vul- 
nerable to free-riders because they require nodes to for- 
ward packets for each other. Deployed routing protocols 
ignore this issue while proposed solutions incorporate 
complicated mechanisms with the intent of making free- 
riding impossible. We present Catch, a protocol that falls 
between these extremes. It achieves nearly the low mech- 
anism requirements of the former while imposing nearly 
as effective barriers to free-riding as the latter. Catch is 
made possible by novel techniques based on anonymous 
messages. These techniques enable cooperative nodes 
to detect nearby free-riders and disconnect them from 
the rest of the network. Catch has low overhead and 
is broadly applicable across routing protocols and traffic 
workloads. We evaluate it on an 802.11 wireless testbed 
as well as through simulation. 


1 Introduction 


Selfish behavior is an important design consideration 
whenever parties with varied interests come together to 
achieve a common goal. Examples where individual be- 
havior can be at odds with the system goal include free- 
riding in peer-to-peer file sharing networks [1, 36, 25, 32, 
13, 41], cheating in online games [33, 6], ISP competi- 
tion in Internet routing [38, 12], and network congestion 
control [16, 17, 37, 23, 4, 26, 28]. As has been observed 
in many of these systems, some parties will behave self- 
ishly if there is gain to be had, even to the detriment of 
others.! A high-level goal in these systems is to design 
protocols that ensure the system will work well despite 
selfish behavior. 

In this paper, we study the problem of selfish behav- 
ior in multi-hop wireless networks. The emergence of 
these networks is being driven by the rapid deployment 
of 802.11 networks and the advantages of relaying pack- 
ets between nodes. In infrastructure rich areas, relaying 
can reduce dead spots, lower power consumption [31], 
and increase network capacity [19]. In rural or develop- 
ing areas, multi-hop wireless networks can be deployed 
more readily and at lower expense than traditional wire- 
less networks. Research examples of multi-hop networks 
include MIT’s Roofnet [35], Microsoft’s MUP [2], the 
Digital Gangetic Plains Project [8], and UCAN [27]. 

Selfish behavior is a concern in this setting because 
relaying packets for others consumes bandwidth and en- 


ergy. Unlike traditional, wired LANs, nodes in these 
networks are often controlled by independent and poten- 
tially competing parties, e.g., nearby apartments [2, 35] 
or villages [8]. In the absence of any pressure to be- 
have cooperatively, nodes have an incentive to free-ride 
by sending their own packets without relaying packets 
for others. This concentrates traffic through the cooper- 
ative nodes, which decreases both individual and system 
throughput, and may even partition an otherwise con- 
nected network. 

Deployed routing protocols ignore the issue of free- 
riding. They simply assume that factors external to the 
routing protocol cause all nodes to cooperate. This in- 
curs no overhead but unfortunately makes it trivial for a 
node to free-ride, e.g., by using a simple firewall rule to 
render itself indistinguishable from a node that lacks the 
wireless connectivity needed to relay traffic. Moreover, 
we show experimentally (Section 5.2) that free-riders can 
obtain substantial benefits. We should reasonably expect 
free-riding to become prevalent in all but the most benign 
situations. 

Proposed solutions typically incorporate enough 
mechanism in the routing protocol to eliminate free- 
riding. This often involves some form of distributed ac- 
counting that allows each node to consume no more for- 
warding service than it provides. These solutions suf- 
fer from two serious drawbacks. They require infrastruc- 
ture that seems unlikely to come about in practice, e.g., 
centralized clearance services [44, 34] or trusted hard- 
ware [11]. And they impose overly restrictive require- 
ments on the system, e.g., uniform traffic rates among all 
node pairs [39]. 

Our goal is to combine the strengths of these two 
approaches while avoiding their weaknesses. Like de- 
ployed protocols, we assume that most (but not all) nodes 
will behave cooperatively. Like proposed solutions, we 
do not rely on trust alone but include mechanisms that 
actively discourage free-riding. The insight underly- 
ing this combination is that early users of a system are 
typically cooperative (as they try to get the system to 
work at all) while selfish behavior emerges when the user 
base grows [22]. Evolutionary game theory predicts that 
free-riding will not flourish if discouraged from an early 
stage [18]. 
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Our solution is called Catch. It uses an existing major- 
ity of cooperative nodes to collectively discourage a mi- 
nority of selfish nodes from free-riding. In game theory 
parlance, Catch assures that cooperation is an evolution- 
arily stable strategy. To achieve this, Catch uses novel 
techniques based on anonymous messages (in which the 
identity of the sender is hidden) to tackle two critical 
problems. First, Catch allows a cooperative node to de- 
termine whether its neighbors are free-riding, 1.e., drop- 
ping packets that should be relayed. Second, it enables 
the cooperative neighbors of a free-rider to disconnect it 
from the rest of the network. These tasks can be accom- 
plished even when cooperative nodes can communicate 
with each other only through potential free-riders. The 
result is that free-riding that previously succeeded 1s now 
deterred in a low-cost manner. 

We have implemented and evaluated Catch on an in- 
building 802.11b testbed. This provides a realistic eval- 
uation environment with the complex link quality factors 
that affect actual wireless systems. Real wireless condi- 
tions significantly complicate the implementation of ro- 
bust mechanisms where nodes monitor the behavior of 
their neighbors. Yet they have received little attention 
in earlier work, which to our knowledge is exclusively 
based on simulation. We find that Catch is able to detect 
free-riding by individual nodes both quickly and with 
high accuracy. Its overhead is modest, roughly 24Kbps 
of control packets per node in our testbed, with no space 
overhead or cryptographic operations per data packet. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. We 
describe our problem setting in Section 2, followed by 
our approach based on anonymous messages in Sec- 
tion 3. The Catch protocol itself is described in Sec- 
tion 4. Section 5 describes our evaluation based on the 
802.11 testbed. We then report simulation results that 
analyze Catch across a broad range of parameters 1n Sec- 
tion 6. Finally, we present related work in Section 7 and 
our conclusions in Section 8. 


2 Problem 


We focus on selfish behavior, whereby a node gains at 
the expense of others, rather than malicious behavior, in 
which a node actively attacks others, e.g., by jamming 
its radio transmissions. Consider the simple example of 
a multi-hop wireless network in Figure 1. Here A may 
wish to send a message to C’, either to communicate with 
C’ itself or because C’ serves as a gateway to additional 
nodes. Because A and C’ are not in each other’s radio 
range, communication between then must rely on B. On 
the other hand, 6 may be interested in communicating 
via C’ but uninterested in obtaining any service from A. 
In that case, B may want to avoid the costs of forwarding 
packets for A. 


@—B8)—© 


Figure 1: An example multi-hop wireless network topology in 
which free-riding can take place. 


B can avoid these forwarding loads in two distinct 
ways: at the forwarding level and at the routing level. 
At the forwarding level, 6 can simply drop some or all 
of the data packets it receives for forwarding from A. At 
the routing level, 6 can refuse to send routing messages 
that acknowledge connectivity with A. Consequently, B 
will appear to be a “dead-end” from C’’s perspective and 
unreachable from A’s, and so neither will ever request 
forwarding of it. This strategy, which we call link con- 
cealment, 1s broadly applicable and, to our knowledge, 
no existing wireless routing protocol or policing scheme 
counters it. Our protocol, Catch, prevents 6 from get- 
ting away with these selfish behaviors in the case that 
both A and C' behave cooperatively. B would appear to 
be immune from adverse consequences for free-riding, 
because at best only A is aware of either of these behav- 
iors (and it cannot communicate with C’ except through 
B), and only C can inflict any punishment on B. But we 
will see that this is not so. 

Catch relies on three assumptions about nodes. First, 
most of them are cooperative in that they correctly run 
a protocol we define. A minority of nodes may be self- 
ish and attempt to free-ride; we do not consider collu- 
sion amongst these nodes. Second, we assume omni- 
directional radio transmitters and antennas, so that nodes 
can overhear nearby communications. This is true for 
common 802.11 hardware today. Third, nodes have an 
unforgeable identity. Such identities are not provided 
by current hardware but can be implemented by other 
means, e.g., using one-way hash chains [20] and impos- 
ing a startup cost for new identities. 

Catch does not make any assumption regarding the 
routing protocol, traffic workload, or objectives of the 
nodes (such as bandwidth maximization or energy con- 
servation). We believe that it works largely unchanged 
across these variables. We do not directly consider fair- 
ness issues but assume that a higher layer protocol de- 
cides what fraction of packets a node should relay for 
others. Catch can then be used to enforce that policy. 


3 The Power of Anonymity 


At a high-level, our approach is to use cooperative nodes 
to monitor for the presence of free-riders and to isolate 
them from the rest of the network. In this way, free-riding 
is no longer attractive. However, this approach requires 
us to tackle two problems, each of which is difficult or 
impossible to solve in the general case: 
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1. A node must be able to distinguish between selfish 
nodes that deliberately drop packets and cooperative 
nodes that simply do not receive them due to wire- 
less transmission errors. It must do this from afar, 
even though packet reception events are not exter- 
nally observable. 


2. When a node detects a free-rider, it must be able to 
signal all of the free-rider’s neighbors so that they 
can collectively isolate it. This must happen even 
when the only path to those neighbors is through the 
free-rider itself (which can simply refuse to forward 
messages that are not in its interest). 


We show that anonymous messages, in which the re- 
ceiver cannot determine the identity of the sender, can 
be combined with the broadcast nature of wireless to 
address both problems. This building block was first 
used in Cocaine [40]. Anonymous messages can be pro- 
vided for most current 802.11 hardware by scrubbing the 
source MAC address on packets [7]. This forces would- 
be free-riders to engage in sophisticated games with sig- 
nal strength measurements if they are to infer the sender. 
For now, we assume that anonymity can be provided and 
return to the impact of signal strength hints in Section 5. 


3.1 Anonymous Challenges and 
Watchdogs 


To distinguish deliberate packet dropping from wireless 
errors, we compare an estimate of the true connectivity 
of a node with its observed forwarding behavior. We use 
a watchdog [29] to observe the forwarding behavior of a 
testee node that is being tested for selfish behavior from 
a tester node that is assumed to operate correctly. (We 
use the terms fester and testee in these roles throughout 
this paper.) The watchdog relies on the broadcast nature 
of wireless transmissions. After a node sends a packet 
to a neighbor for relaying, it can listen to the wireless 
medium to observe whether the packet is forwarded by 
the neighbor. It can thereby build up an estimate of the 
neighbor’s forwarding behavior over time. 

It is more difficult to remotely estimate the true con- 
nectivity of a node. To do so, we develop an anonymous 
challenge message (ACM) sub-protocol as follows. Ob- 
serve that even a selfish testee must depend on at least 
one of its testers to forward its packets if it is to stay con- 
nected. Call this tester the gateway. Let the gateway reg- 
ularly but unpredictably send an anonymous challenge 
to the testee for it to rebroadcast; the gateway refuses to 
forward packets for the testee if 1t does not overhear the 
rebroadcasts (since it believes the testee is not connected 
or is free-riding). Now consider that all other testers with 
connectivity to the testee are also sending it anonymous 
challenges, requiring that they be rebroadcast. Because 


the testee cannot differentiate gateway challenges from 
other challenges, it must rebroadcast them all or risk los- 
ing connectivity to the gateway. This allows the other 
testers to estimate their connectivity to the testee. They 
then compare this to the observed forwarding behavior 
and infer deliberate packet dropping if there is a discrep- 
ancy. In practice, the estimates of connectivity and for- 
warding are statistical and only recent estimates are com- 
pared to allow for real wireless losses. 

The ACM protocol is difficult to undermine even with 
weak anonymity because the likelihood of correctly han- 
dling a series of challenges decreases exponentially over 
time. Without breaking the protocol, a testee has only 
two options to avoid being flagged as deliberately drop- 
ping packets. First, it can be honest and reveal its true 
connectivity to its neighbors and forward their packets. 
This is what we desire. Second, it can selfishly drop both 
challenges and data packets in equal amounts and appear 
to be poorly connected to all its neighbors. But this is 
a counter-productive strategy. Because the challenges 
are anonymous they will be dropped independently of 
their source, and so data packets must also be dropped 
independently of their source to match. This forces the 
selfish node to drop and retransmit even its own packets, 
needlessly consuming its own resources. We note that 
the ACM protocol is compatible with nodes that sleep 
for power management, effectively dropping all packets. 
These nodes neither contribute to the network nor con- 
sume its resources, which we consider acceptable behav- 
ior. The ACM protocol also has the effect of discarding 
asymmetric links as does the 802.11 MAC. 


3.2 Anonymous Neighbor Verification 


Once a tester detects free-riding, it informs all other 
testers of the free-rider, so that they can simultaneously 
isolate it. This is necessary: if testers independently 
break connectivity with the free-rider, they only help the 
free-rider by reducing its forwarding burden while leav- 
ing it able to send its own packets through other testers. 
The challenge is to inform the other testers even though 
the only path to them might be via the free-rider, who 
may discard any incriminating information. 

We define an anonymous neighbor verification (ANV) 
sub-protocol to allow a tester to reliably inform the other 
testers when the testee misbehaves. It operates in two 
phases. In the first (““ANV Open’) phase, all testers be- 
come aware of each other via the testee: each tester sends 
a cryptographic hash of a randomly generated token to 
the testee for it to rebroadcast, and other testers take note 
when the rebroadcast happens. As before, anonymous 
messages are used to prevent the testee from selectively 
excluding testers. If the testee does not rebroadcast these 
messages, the testers assume that it lacks connectivity or 
is free-riding and do not relay packets for it. 
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Figure 2: An example topology to illustrate the use of Catch. 
The lines connect nodes that can directly communicate. (This is 
done to simplify the illustration; in reality, wireless connectivity 
is not binary but varies over a range [3].) 


In the second (“ANV Close’) phase, each tester re- 
leases its token to the testee only if the testee has be- 
haved well, as determined by the ACM protocol. The 
testee rebroadcasts this token. If the hash of the received 
token matches one of the hashes collected during the 
first phase, other testers know that this particular tester 
is satisfied; the original token can only be released by the 
tester who encrypted it because it is computationally hard 
to invert the hash. If a tester does not eventually hear all 
of the tokens it expects based on the first phase, it con- 
cludes that another tester is signaling the presence of a 
free-rider by refusing to release its token. The free-rider 
is then isolated by all testers. Note that it 1s crucial that 
failure of the testee be signaled by the absence of a mes- 
sage to prevent the free-rider from blocking the signal, 
as it could with a more straightforward positive signaling 
mechanism. 

We make two further observations. First, as before, 
dropping messages in the first phase to exclude particular 
testers and their data packets is unlikely to succeed. This 
is because the likelihood of correctly matching anony- 
mous messages to testers decreases exponentially over 
time. Second, interference in the second phase of the 
sub-protocol by the testee is clearly unproductive be- 
cause it can only lead to its isolation. 


3.3. Example 


We use an example to illustrate the power of the com- 
bined protocols. In Figure 2, a cooperative client is com- 
pletely surrounded by free-riders. Without Catch the 
client cannot communicate with any of the gateways be- 
cause the free-riders ignore its packets. With Catch, the 
client uses the ACM protocol to determine that it is in 
fact connected to the selfish nodes, and the watchdog to 
verify that its packets are not being dropped. If they are, 
the client uses the ANV protocol to inform the gateways, 
which isolates the free-riders. The threat of this punish- 
ment deters free-riding. Further, while we leave the issue 














—y protocol packet 
---- broadcast protocol packet 


—-> data packet 
----b& overheard data packet 


Figure 3: Protocol flow. Packet exchange between a tester and 
a cooperative (left side) or free-riding (right side) testee. Num- 
bers on the left of the time sequence correspond to the protocol 
steps. 


of collusion for future work, Catch works for this topol- 
ogy even if the selfish nodes collude. This suggests a 
degree of collusion-resistance in the design. 


4 The Catch Protocol 


Catch builds on the anonymous techniques above, adapt- 
ing them for use in real, wireless networks. 


4.1 Overview 


Catch operates as a sequence of protocol epochs run be- 
tween a festee node and its neighbors, who act as festers. 
Figure 3 provides two illustrations of the per-epoch pro- 
tocol steps, one when the testee is cooperating and the 
other when it is free-riding. 

Each epoch consists of the following steps: 


1. Epoch-Start. The testee broadcasts an EpochStart 
packet that includes its identity and an epoch iden- 
tifier. Nodes that receive this request participate as 
testers for this epoch. 


2. Packet Forwarding and Accounting. Testers run a 
watchdog [29] to count the number of their data 
packets that were correctly relayed. Note that the 
watchdog allows the testers to check for packet re- 
ordering (to force TCP backoff), corruption, or mis- 
direction. Simultaneously, testers run the ACM pro- 
tocol to estimate true connectivity. This involves 
sending anonymous challenges and counting their 
rebroadcasts; the data packets themselves are not 
anonymous. 
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3. Anonymous Neighbor Verification Open (ANV1). 
Each tester “opens” the two-phase ANV_ sub- 
protocol (Section 3.2) by sending an anonymous 
packet containing a nonce (to prevent replay at- 
tacks) and a hashed token to the testee for rebroad- 
casting. 


4. Tester Information Exchange. Each tester compares 
the fraction of its data packets that it overheard 
and the fraction of its anonymous challenges that 
it heard reflected. It obtains a one-bit (“sign’’) re- 
sult depending on which is greater: 0 for challenges 
and | for data packets. It then sends its sign bit and 
identity to the testee for rebroadcasting. 


5. Epoch Evaluation and ANV Close (ANV2). Each 
tester determines whether the testee is operating 
correctly using its observations and the sign bits 
from other testers. This is done with a pair of statis- 
tical tests described in the next subsection. If both 
tests pass (and the testee correctly rebroadcast the 
tester’s sign bit), the tester releases its token. Other- 
wise, it withholds its token. 


6. Isolation Decision. An epoch fails for a tester if 
it withholds its token or it does not receive all ex- 
pected tokens. If too many epochs fail too quickly 
(Section 4.3) then the tester decides that the testee 
is free-riding and punishes it by dropping its pack- 
ets for a fixed number of epochs. By virtue of the 
protocol, all testers decide to punish a free-rider at 
(nearly) the same time, so that it is isolated. 


We increase the likelihood of all testers seeing all con- 
trol packets in two ways. First, we use retransmissions 
if a tester does not hear the rebroadcast. Second, we use 
cumulative broadcasts, where the testee sends all of the 
information it has received on every transmission. 


4.2 The Per-Epoch Tests 


Each tester applies two statistical tests per epoch to de- 
termine whether a testee is behaving correctly. Each test 
is designed to be sensitive to distinct selfish strategies. 
The key challenge in both is to avoid mistaking volatile 
wireless conditions for misbehavior. 

One selfish strategy is to drop packets from a particu- 
lar tester in the hope that the consensus across neighbors 
will be that the free-rider has passed the epoch, since all 
other testers should find its behavior acceptable. To de- 
tect this, each tester compares observed forwarding and 
true connectivity estimates for the last three epochs us- 
ing the z test [30]. We found that high confidence levels 
(99% and above) coupled with using measurements from 
multiple epochs provides a good balance between quick 
detection of free-riding and a low rate of false positives. 


The second selfish strategy is to uniformly drop some 
fraction of the packets received from each tester, mak- 
ing it hard for any one of them to conclude that free- 
riding has taken place. To detect this, we employ the 
sign test [30] using the sign bits exchanged by all testers. 
This test is based on the idea that the perceived forward- 
ing and connectivity rates should have identical means 
if the testee is not deliberately dropping packets. Thus, 
random fluctuations in each epoch should yield about as 
many results in which one exceeds the other as the op- 
posite. Each tester accumulates the one-bit results for all 
epochs in which it has participated, and applies the sign 
test to decide if the balance is reasonable. 


4.3 The Isolation Decision 


Isolation of a testee is decided by all testers in parallel. 
Each maintains a small history of per-epoch test results, 
represented as a three state finite state automaton (FSA) 
that moves to the right when an epoch fails and the left 
when an epoch passes. If the FSA falls off the right edge, 
the testee is isolated. 

While it might seem that this scheme allows a node 
to free-ride for at least half of the epochs, the fact that 
the per-epoch test results depend on packet accounting 
data aggregated over the previous three epochs prevents 
this: free-riding in any one epoch impacts the tests for 
three consecutive epochs, and is likely to lead to multi- 
ple failed tests. We more fully explore this issue in Sec- 
tion 6.3. 


4.4 Protocol Fail-safes 


Because Catch is designed to operate when some nodes 
act in a Selfish manner, we are as concerned about what 
happens when the protocol is not followed as when it is. 
In Appendix A we provide a short analysis by message 
type that shows that selfish nodes cannot undermine the 
protocol in the absence of collusion. 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


This section describes our experiments with Catch on 
an 802.11b testbed. This allows us to test how well 
Catch works in wireless environments that exhibit com- 
plex packet loss behaviors [24]. 


5.1 The Testbed 


Our testbed is composed of 15 PCs equipped with 
802.11b that run Linux 2.4.26. We use NetGear MA311 
PCI network adapters (Prism 2.5 chipset), operating in 
the ad-hoc mode on channel | using the hostap driver. 
Each node also has a wired Ethernet interface to facili- 
tate remote management of the experiments. 

The testbed is located on a single floor of an office 
building, as shown in Figure 4. The building has its own 
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Figure 4: Our wireless testbed, consisting of fifteen 802.11b 
nodes. The node locations are marked with circles. Horizon- 
tally, the building is 184 ft. long. 


dense deployment of wireless access points, including 
ten on the same floor as our testbed, some of which com- 
pete with us on channel 1. Such a setting is noisy, but 
realistic [3]. 

Our system exhibits well-known characteristics of 
wireless networks, including error rates that are not a 
simple function of distance, that are strongly asymmet- 
ric, and that vary widely over time. Figure 5 gives a 
static summary of these effects. It shows the average 
one-way delivery rate in each direction for each pair of 
nodes that were able to communicate at all. To compute 
these rates, each node broadcast 500 1000-byte packets 
over two minutes. The other nodes counted how many 
of those packets they received. The figure shows a wide 
range of delivery rates rather than a binary state of con- 
nectedness, which is consistent with prior results [3, 43]. 
The diameter of our network is between 3 and 5 hops, 
depending on the threshold of link quality at which two 
nodes are considered connected. 


5.1.1 Catch Implementation 


We implemented Catch at user-level using the Linux net- 
filter framework to monitor and manipulate the packets 
sent, received, and forwarded by a node. The watchdog 
component of Catch also needs to overhear all packets 
sent by the node’s neighbors regardless of their intended 
destination. To capture these packets, we operate our 
wireless network adapters in promiscuous mode and use 
the Linux pcap framework. The Catch protocol itself is 
written in ruby and is completely independent of the un- 
derlying routing protocol. 
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Figure 5: For each node pair in the testbed, the fraction of 
sent packets successfully received in each direction. There are 
105 pairs total in the testbed. Only node pairs with a non-zero 
delivery rate between them in at least one direction are shown. 


One complication is that the watchdog mechanism 
needs to account for 802.11 MAC-level retransmissions. 
To see this, consider a tester judging whether the testee 
forwarded a particular data packet. The quality of the 
link between the testee and the recipient determines the 
number of retransmissions done by a cooperative testee. 
This in turn changes the probability that the tester will 
overhear the transmission. To correct for this recipient- 
based variation, we measure the data forwarding rate us- 
ing only the first transmission as indicated by a bit in 
the 802.11 MAC header. A complete implementation of 
Catch would also check that retransmissions are handled 
consistently to close a secondary loophole. We have not 
done so yet. 

We use the following parameters values for our ex- 
periments; simulations suggest that Catch is not highly 
sensitive to the exact choices. The length of an epoch is 
set to one minute. The confidence interval for the z test 
is 99,999%, and that for the sign test is 99.995%. (Both 
experiments and simple analysis showed that very high 
confidence values are most effective.) There are fifteen 
anonymous ACM messages per epoch, each of which is 
1500 bytes, the MTU (maximum transmission unit) size 
of our network adapters. The loss rate for smaller data 
packets (such as TCP acknowledgements) can be less 
than that of the ACM messages. To verify forwarding 
behavior, our implementation checks that the loss rate 
for data packets is less than that for ACM messages. 


5.1.2 Maulti-Hop Performance 


We first show the potential benefit of relaying packets by 
comparing the performance of a single, centrally located 
access point (AP) setup to that of multi-hop routes. To do 
this we transfer a large file from one node, which acts as 
the AP (node 8 in Figure 4), to four client nodes (nodes 
4, 6, 9 and 14). Each client downloads a 600KB file ten 
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Figure 6: Time to transfer 6MB from node 8 in Figure 4 by four 
other nodes via direct and multi-hop connections. The x-axis 
label gives the delivery rate of the direct connection with node 
8, with the delivery rate for the multi-hop path in parentheses. 
The client nodes, from left to right, are 4, 6, 14, and 9. 


times. In one set of experiments, the clients communi- 
cate directly with the AP. In the other, they use multi-hop 
routes via a single intermediary node, over paths 4:5:8, 
6:7:8, 14:10:8, and 9:10:8. We use static routes between 
nodes to factor out effects that stem mainly from the rout- 
ing protocols; wireless routing protocols are an open area 
of research [14]. 

Figure 6 shows the results. The x-axis labels give the 
delivery rate of the direct links, averaged over both direc- 
tions. The parenthesized numbers give an estimate of the 
quality of the two-hop path, computed as the product of 
the delivery rate of the individual links. In total, the use 
of multi-hop paths reduced download time by 16%, with 
per-node benefits ranging from 30% to -2%. The better 
performance of the multi-hop routes is due in part to the 
lower packet loss rates they enjoy. De Couto et al. have 
studied these issues in more detail [15, 14]. 


5.2 The Impact of Free-riders 


We now consider the performance impact of free-riding, 
both as benefits to the free-riders and as costs to the co- 
operative nodes. We do this by contrasting the per-node 
throughput achieved in a fully cooperative network with 
those achieved when some nodes are allowed to free-ride. 

In this experiment, we randomly selected 3 nodes as 
free-riders. All nodes were trying to download randomly 
selected files from randomly selected servers. Figure 7 il- 
lustrates the average amount of data transferred under the 
two scenarios: “Free-riding Discouraged,” which results 
in all nodes behaving cooperatively, and “Free-riding Ig- 
nored,” where free-riders simply do not relay packets for 
cooperative nodes. Both scenarios were run for 35 min- 
utes. The two bars in each scenario average the per-node 
results for twelve nodes that acted cooperatively and for 
the three free-riders. The data illustrates two key points. 
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Figure 7: Average amount of data transferred per node when 
free-riding is discouraged and when it is not. None of the nodes 
free-ride in the former. Nodes 7, 14 and 15 free-ride in the 
latter. 


First, there is a very large incentive to free-ride: the free- 
riders improve their throughput by 400% relative to when 
they are forced to cooperate. This indicates that there 
is considerable potential motivation for nodes to behave 
selfishly in these environments if they can do so with- 
out retribution. Second, the improved situation for the 
free-riders comes at the expense of cooperative nodes. 
The performance of the cooperative nodes is decreased 
by 25% when 20% of their fellow nodes selfishly mis- 
behave. While this is only a single example, it clearly 
demonstrates the need to incorporate protection against 
free-riding in routing protocols. 


5.3. Catch Evaluation 


In this section we evaluate the effectiveness of Catch. 


5.3.1 Detecting Free-riders 


Our first experiment measures the speed with which 
Catch detects free-riding. To construct a base case, we 
selected triplets of nodes such that both the first and the 
third node had a reasonable (>75%) delivery rate to the 
second node. The second node was configured to act as a 
free-rider that randomly dropped a fraction of the packets 
it received for forwarding. We experimented with differ- 
ent drop rates; Drop rates less than 100% mimic a sit- 
uation in which the free-rider tries to evade detection by 
appearing to be a cooperative but poorly connected node. 
The first node downloaded randomly selected files rang- 
ing from 1KB to 3MB in size from the third node. The 
request and response traffic was relayed through the sec- 
ond node. Five download sessions ran in parallel so that 
even in the presence of a high drop rate and TCP back- 
off dynamics, a minimum amount of traffic (roughly ten 
packets per epoch) is generated for the statistical tests. 
Figure 8 presents the results. The line “Drop packets 
from both” corresponds to the case when the free-rider 
drops packets from both neighbors. It shows the aver- 
age number of epochs required to detect a free-rider for 
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Figure 8: The number of epochs required to detect free- 
riders in the testbed versus the fraction of packets a free-rider 
dropped. Each point is the average of 10 experiments. Vertical 
bars represent the inter-quartile range. 
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varying drop rates. Catch reacts quickly to free-riding, 
and its reaction time decreases with drop rate. Detection 
is almost immediate for very high drop rates; recall from 
Section 4.3 that at least three epochs must fail before iso- 
lation. Even at the low drop rate of 10%, Catch isolates 
the free-rider in under 9 epochs. 

The curve “Drop packets from one” shows the results 
for the case where the free-rider dropped packets only 
for the client. This evaluates whether a single victim can 
cause the free-rider to be isolated. We find that for high 
drop rates the detection speed is just as fast as the pre- 
vious case. It is slower at lower drop rates, but even at 
the low drop rate of 10% the average detection time is 
less than 30 epochs. Thus, a free-rider that persistently 
drops packets of just one neighbor at a very low rate is 
eventually caught and punished. 


5.3.2 False Accusations 


We next check that the rapid detection of free-riders 
does not come at the cost of falsely accusing cooperative 
nodes of free-riding. We ran two five hour experiments 
in which all nodes were cooperative. Each node repeat- 
edly downloaded files (as before) from randomly chosen 
servers. This workload is high enough to saturate our 
network, stressing the accuracy of inference and increas- 
ing the probability of false accusations. We observed no 
false positives in the first experiment and a single false 
positive in the second. It is difficult to estimate the true 
rate of false accusations from this because they are so 
rare, but nevertheless we find it encouraging. 


5.3.3, Coordinated Isolation 


We now evaluate whether wireless conditions hinder the 
ability of the testers to simultaneously isolate a free-rider. 

We randomly selected three (20%) nodes as free-riders 
that dropped all the packets they received for forward- 
ing. All nodes executed a workload similar to the one in 
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Figure 9: Average throughput of cooperative nodes (solid line) 
and free-riders (dashed line) as a function of time. Throughput 
was calculated using one minute intervals. There were three 
free-riders. The punishment interval is 30 minutes. 


the previous section with the exception that nodes only 
selected the cooperative nodes as file servers. We then 
measured the throughput obtained by the free-riders. It 
should be zero if coordinated isolation was successful. 

Figure 9 plots the average throughput obtained by the 
free-riding and cooperative nodes. It shows that the 
cooperative nodes successfully shut out the free-riders. 
Roughly eight minutes into the experiment, all the free- 
riders were identified and isolated. Though not shown 
in the graph, the spread of time over which different 
neighbors of a free-rider started isolating it was two min- 
utes. The free-riders were allowed to send traffic again 
after the punishment interval of 30 minutes. The average 
throughput of the free-riders appears to recover before 30 
minutes because different free-riders were isolated and 
released at different times. 


5.3.4 Protocol Overhead 


We report on the overhead of Catch in this section. We 
have made no attempt to optimize the protocol because 
its requirements are already modest. 

Consider the activity for a pair of neighboring nodes 
in an epoch, both playing the role of tester and testee. 
The packet overhead of Catch comes from its messages, 
which have different sizes and frequencies: StartEpoch 
(40 bytes), ACM challenges and responses (1500 bytes, 
15 times per epoch), ANV open and close (100 bytes), 
and sign exchanges (40 bytes). These packets come to a 
total of 0.6 packets or 758 bytes per neighbor per second. 
Our testbed has fewer than four well-connected neigh- 
bors per node on average, which means that the protocol 
overhead is less than 2.4 packets per second or 3 KBps 
per node. This is 3% of the 100 KBps that the honest 
nodes got on average in Figure 9. The overhead would 
be even lower for the newer and faster 802.1 1a/g. 
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Figure 10: The spread of received signal strength at Nodes 4, 
9 and 15 in our testbed. The y-axis represents the magnitude 
of the signal reported by the hardware. The bars represent the 
range in which 90% of the packets from a neighboring node 
fall. 


We found the processor consumption of Catch to also 
be very reasonable. Informally observed using top dur- 
ing our experiments, it took at most 10% of the CPU on 
Pentium-IV 3 GHz nodes. Much of this is an artifact of 
our user-level implementation. Each packet that passes 
through the local machine or is promiscuously overheard 
crosses the user-kernel boundary at least once. In fact, 
before moving to a PC-based testbed for OS reliability 
reasons, we had successfully experimented with Catch 
on a testbed composed of 10 iPAQs. 


5.3.5 Compromising Anonymity 


In this section we study the potential leverage of signal 
strength attacks on anonymity. We show that even in its 
present form Catch is useful in protecting the coopera- 
tive nodes and is by far preferable to doing nothing. Tak- 
ing specific steps in Catch to discourage signal strength 
based cheats is the subject of future work. 

At the MAC level, anonymity is a reasonable assump- 
tion, since it is possible to send packets with an arbi- 
trary source address and contents using commonly avail- 
able 802.11 hardware [7]. At the physical level, how- 
ever, strong anonymity cannot be guaranteed against a 
determined adversary: the source of a packet might be 
estimated, or at least classified, from the wireless signal 
strength or direction. 

Signal strength cheats are a level of escalation beyond 
the selfish misbehavior we have defended against thus 
far. Free-riding using signal strength measurements is 
not a simple matter of installing a firewall rule, but re- 
quires changes to the network interface driver. Our hard- 
ware cannot give information about signal source direc- 
tion, nor can any commodity hardware (fitted with an 
omnidirectional antenna) of which we are aware. 

Catch provides protection against such cheats because 
the received signal strength from an individual neigh- 
bor varies over a range of values. When the ranges of 
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Figure 11: The fraction of forwarding load avoided if a node 
adopts a signal strength cheating strategy. (We assume for- 
warding load is proportional to the number of neighbors.) 


multiple neighbors overlap it becomes impossible to ac- 
curately distinguish among them. Empirical reports of 
wireless network conditions [42, 43, 24] and localization 
schemes based on received signal strength [5] illustrate 
the difficulties of using signal strengths. As examples, 
Figure 10 shows the spread of received signal strength at 
three nodes in our testbed. 

To better understand the overall threat, we experi- 
mented with a cheater that uses signal strength to dif- 
ferentiate among its neighbors. The cheater listens to 
data packets for a short period of time, measuring their 
signal strengths and sources. It then chooses a signal 
strength threshold at which to drop incoming packets. 
It relays packets and appears cooperative to neighbors 
whose packets arrive with strengths above the threshold. 
It drops packets below the threshold to appear to be a 
legitimate non-neighbor to all other nodes.” Using this 
procedure, a cheater may end up cooperating with be- 
tween just one and all of its legitimate neighbors. Of the 
nodes in Figure 10, Node 4 is forced to cooperate with 
all of its neighbors, Node 9 with only two of them, and 
Node 15 with only one of them. (Peripheral nodes that 
can uniquely identify a neighbor do not present a major 
threat as such nodes are not expected to relay packets.) 

Figure 11 shows the benefits of this attack in our 
testbed. For each of the 15 nodes we plot the fraction 
of forwarding traffic that would be avoided, assuming 
that forwarding loads are proportional to the number of 
neighbors, or zero if a cheater manages to establish only 
a single neighbor. We conservatively assume that when 
a cheater identifies a subset of its neighbors, one of the 
nodes in the subset is capable of forwarding packets for 
it; otherwise, the cheater needs to admit connectivity to 
other neighbor(s). Just under half the time a cheater can 
escape forwarding entirely, while just over half it avoids 
none or only a modest amount. Of course, if no proto- 
col is run to protect against cheating, all nodes can cheat 
100%, leading to a tragedy of the commons. 
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Figure 12: Probability that the cooperative nodes are parti- 
tioned versus varying numbers of (randomly chosen) cheating 
nodes when running with (dotted lines) and without (solid lines) 
Catch. Under Catch the cheaters use a signal strength based 
cheating strategy. Only links with delivery rates at least QO are 
considered useful. 


Even though a cheater may expect to reduce its for- 
warding load by about half using signal strength infor- 
mation, Catch still helps the cooperative nodes. Fig- 
ure 12 shows that Catch greatly improves connectivity 
for those nodes, relative to taking no measures against 
cheating. It plots the probability that a (randomly se- 
lected) set of such cheaters would partition the cooper- 
ative nodes when running with and without Catch. Be- 
cause Catch forces many cheaters to admit to multiple 
neighbors, and so to be available for packet forwarding, 
it significantly reduces the odds that the network 1s par- 
titioned. For example, when 20% (3) of the nodes cheat, 
that probability is lowered from about 60% to about 10% 
when using the highest quality links. At a 75% link de- 
livery rate threshold, the odds of a network partition are 
reduced from about 30% to zero. Of course, these re- 
sults are specific to our testbed; in general, the extent of 
protection provided by Catch depends on the degree of 
overlap between the signal strengths of different neigh- 
bors. We are currently extending Catch to mitigate such 
attacks by having testers vary their signal strength as part 
of the testing. 


6 Simulation and Analysis 


We now extend our analysis of Catch using simulation. 


6.1 Stimulation Testbed and Metrics 


We built a simulator to generate packet loss and recep- 
tion counts for each epoch and to drive the protocol state 
machine. The simulator does not model the details of 
packet delivery. The protocol state machine is parameter- 
ized by the neighborhood topology, its loss rates, and the 
z and sign statistical test parameters. We focus on pack- 
ets that are subject to Catch’s statistical tests and ignore 
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Figure 13: Average time to isolation versus drop rate, for var- 
ious background network loss rates. (Y-axis on a log scale.) 


other (control) packets. Our base setting includes a single 
free-rider with six neighbors. The epoch duration in the 
simulations is one minute. We set the confidence levels 
for the z and sign tests to 99.999% and 99.995% respec- 
tively. Results from the simulator showed that these val- 
ues achieved the best overall tradeoff between detection 
speed and false positive rate. 

To assess the effectiveness of Catch, we use Average 
Time to Isolation (ATI) as the metric. ATI 1s measured 
in units of epochs. An ideal policy would exhibit ATI 
values of one for nodes that free-ride (at any rate), and 
infinite ATI values for those that do not. 


6.2 Physical Environment Effects 


We first evaluate Catch’s robustness to two characteris- 
tics of the physical environment: packet loss and network 
density. To model free-riding, we use a straightforward 
strategy in which the free-rider drops packets randomly 
with fixed probability. Because the packet losses due to 
the wireless network are also modeled as a random pro- 
cess, this drop strategy is arguably difficult for our statis- 
tical tests to detect. 


6.2.1 Packet Loss 


We would expect higher wireless loss rates to make it 
more difficult to detect free-riding. Figure 13 shows ATI 
results as a function of drop rate for three different back- 
ground network loss rates. Each data point shows the 
average of 40 runs. When there is no free-riding (the 
y-axis), there is a large isolation time — an average of 
around 26,000 epochs (about 18 days). These times fall 
steeply as the drop rate grows, to under 10 epochs for 
drop rates of 10-20%. The results for loss rates in the 
range of 10%-25% are in line with those observed in 
our testbed (Figure 8), except that the homogeneous link 
qualities in the simulation environment result in much 
longer false accusation times. Thus, the impact of high 
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Figure 14: Average time to isolation versus number of neigh- 
bors. (Y-axis on a log scale.) 


wireless loss rates on Catch is quite small. Even at a 
network loss rate of 50% Catch isolates a free-rider who 
drops 25% of the packets it needs to forward in seven 
epochs on average, which is only four epochs more than 
the fewest possible. 


6.2.2 Network Density 


We would expect Catch to perform better in denser net- 
works because larger neighborhoods are more likely to 
make correct statistical decisions. Figure 14 examines 
the impact of the number of neighbors on detection and 
false accusation times. We show results for a coopera- 
tive node (the top line) as well as for free-riders at drop 
rates from 10-50%. Increasing the number of neighbors 
from six to ten yields a small decrease in the time to de- 
tect free-riders, as might be expected: already at 6 neigh- 
bors there is little room for improvement. More surpris- 
ingly, reducing the number of neighbors by a factor of 
three, to only two, increases detection time by only a few 
epochs. Additionally, the rate at which cooperative nodes 
are falsely accused is essentially unaffected over the en- 
tire range. Thus, Catch seems to be robust, working well 
in both high and low density networks. 


6.3. More Sophisticated Cheaters 


Thus far, we have analyzed a simple drop model in which 
the free-rider randomly drops packets it is meant to for- 
ward. We now use our knowledge of the statistical tests 
to construct packet dropping variations that target poten- 
tial weaknesses. While we cannot prove the negative re- 
sult that there are no strategies that might be effective 
against Catch, we can show that these customized strate- 
gies yield only very limited success. 

One variation is targeted free-riding, in which the free- 
rider drops packets from a time-varying subset of neigh- 
bors, rather than uniformly from all. This stresses the 
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Figure 15: The time to isolation for customized free-riding 
strategies. The free-rider directs all misbehavior in a single 
epoch to the number of neighbors given on the x-axis. (Total 
cheat rate = 20%. Network loss rate = 20%.) 


z test in Catch, whereas we know that the basic free- 
rider is most often detected by the sign test. We call this 
approach “rotation.” A second variation attacks the iso- 
lation decision process. Since three consecutive failed 
epoch tests are required to isolate a node, a free-rider 
may attempt to escape isolation by dropping packets on, 
say, alternate epochs. We call this the “on-off” strategy. 
Finally, both attacks may be used at once. 

Figure 15 plots the number of epochs to isolation for 
these strategies against the number of nodes targeted, for 
the difficult environment where the loss rate is as large 
as the drop rate. (Both were set to 20%.) The graph 
suggests that these custom-built strategies are only very 
modestly successful. The most effective strategy for the 
free-rider is to obtain its overall average drop rate of 20% 
by dropping 60% of the packets from two of its six neigh- 
bors, while rotating that pair each epoch. Using that strat- 
egy, the free-rider is isolated in nine epochs on average, 
compared to five epochs for the base free-riding strategy. 

As another variation of the basic free-riding model, 
we experimented with free-riders that drop packets in a 
deterministic pattern, rather than randomly. The threat 
here is that the reduction in variance will help free-riders 
avoid detection. In fact, the opposite happened: Catch 
was more effective. 


6.4 Assessing Effectiveness 


To complete this section, we consider how much better 
it might be possible to do than Catch. This is a difficult 
question to answer. We address it by comparing Catch 
to an unrealistically powerful alternative, the Detection 
Oracle, that serves as an informal upper bound on what 
might be possible by any technique. 

The Detection Oracle hears all packet transmissions 
everywhere in the network, without loss, and so has re- 
liable knowledge of all externally visible events. Addi- 
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Figure 16: Comparison of the time to isolation with Catch 
and the Detection Oracle as a function of drop rate for 10% 
and 50% network loss rates. (Y-axis on a log scale.) 


tionally, it retains infinite history information, enabling it 
to apply the Catch statistical tests over this maximal pool 
of data. In contrast, the nodes in any real system have 
only imprecise information (due to losses), each one is 
directly aware of only a subset of the global informa- 
tion, and history information must be devalued due to 
the changing environment. 

Figure 16 compares the Detection Oracle with Catch. 
It suggests that Catch does nearly as well as possible. 
The oracle’s advantage exceeds a five epoch reduction in 
detection time only in the case of high network loss rate 
(50%) and relatively low (5-25%) drop rates. 


7 Related Work 


Anonymous broadcast was first used as a protocol build- 
ing block in the Cocaine protocol for auction between 
mistrustful parties [40]. In a manner similar to Catch, 
Cocaine combines this building block with one-way hash 
functions. We apply this approach in a different and prac- 
tical setting, and our work also hints at the generality of 
the building block and the approach. 

Catch belongs to the class of enforcement-based 
mechanisms that discourage free-riding through the fear 
of punishment. The watchdog part of our detection 
mechanism was originally proposed by Marti et al. [29]. 
It is our use of it in real networks and in conjunction 
with anonymity to detect misbehavior that is novel. Ex- 
isting enforcement-based protocols [29, 10, 9] rely on 
reputation spreading to deal with cheating nodes. This 
requires global flooding, while Catch limits information 
spread to single-hop neighborhoods. Moreover, simple 
flooding requires network redundancy as selfish nodes 
will not forward incriminating reputation packets. Catch 
uses anonymity and one-way hash functions to reliably 
communicate with the neighbors of free-riders. Our use 


of one-way hash functions is similar to Hu et al.’s work 
on secure routing in wireless networks [20, 21]. 

Incentive-based approaches discourage free-riding by 
making cooperation more attractive. Nodes accumulate 
virtual currency by forwarding for others, which they 
can then use for sending their own packets. Examples 
include Nuglets [11], Sprite [44] and priority forward- 
ing [34]. These schemes rely on a trusted central au- 
thority or tamper-proof hardware to ensure the integrity 
of the currency, and to redistribute wealth so that even 
nodes that are not in a position to forward for others can 
send their packets. In contrast, the operation of Catch is 
completely distributed. Incentives also fail to encourage 
nodes with very little data of their own to send. This can 
lead to a disconnected network when light-senders are 
located at strategic points in the topology. 

Finally, game-theoretic approaches formulate the for- 
warding decision such that forwarding at a certain rate 
becomes the Nash equilibrium [18] for the network. This 
means that deviation from the recommended forwarding 
behavior can only result in situations that are worse for 
the deviant node. Generous Tit-for-Tat (GTFT) is an ex- 
ample of such an approach [39]. Like GTFT, Catch re- 
lies on the mechanics of Tit-for-Tat by assuming cooper- 
ation and punishing free-riders. However, while GTFT 
requires knowledge about the utilities of all the nodes in 
the network, Catch relies only on information collected 
in the one-hop neighborhood of individual nodes. 


S$ Conclusions 


We have presented Catch, a protocol to sustain cooper- 
ation in multi-hop wireless networks comprised of au- 
tonomous nodes. Catch is much more widely applica- 
ble than other proposed solutions, needing no central au- 
thority and placing no restrictions on workloads, rout- 
ing protocols or node objectives. It uses novel strate- 
gies based on anonymous messages and statistical tests to 
detect free-riders with high likelihood and punish them 
with periods of isolation. Anonymous challenge mes- 
sages are used to estimate true loss rates, even when deal- 
ing with untrusted and uncooperative nodes. Anonymous 
neighbor verification is used to compel a node to for- 
ward packets, even when the data being carried is con- 
trary to its interests. While our application of anonymity 
and neighborhood watch are specific to the wireless do- 
main, we expect that these techniques are general enough 
to be applicable in other domains. 

We implemented Catch in Linux and performed what 
to our knowledge is the first evaluation of cooperative 
routing protocols in an 802.11 wireless testbed. We 
showed that Catch works well despite volatile wireless 
conditions and requires little bandwidth overhead (and 
negligible CPU overhead). In our experiments, free- 
riders are quickly isolated from the network (and more 
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rapidly for more egregious drop strategies) and cooper- 
ative nodes are rarely accused of misbehaving. Simu- 
lations confirm this finding over a wide range of condi- 
tions. We quantified the impact of free-riding by show- 
ing that the presence of even a few free-riders can parti- 
tion the network. In one experiment, their presence led 
to a 25% overall performance degradation for the coop- 
erative nodes. We also explored the leverage of signal 
strength cheats, and found that even without any measure 
to actively thwart such cheats, Catch provides worth- 
while protection. Extending Catch to defeat these strate- 
gies is part of our future work. 
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Notes 

lInterestingly, “TCP accelerators” have been a concern but have not 
become pervasive because the bottleneck is usually close to the host, 
implying that there is little to be gained by deviating from the protocol. 

Tn theory, the cheater can pick an arbitrary signal strength range 
rather than limiting itself to the top end. But our measurements show 
that the degree of overlap among neighbors in the middle and bottom 
part of the range would preclude this behavior. Additionally, better 
signal strength roughly translates to better connectivity, providing an 
incentive to pick such neighbors. 


A Catch Fail-safes 


We briefly consider each step of Catch in light of pos- 
sible, intentional violations by a free-rider. Our goal is 


to show that a free-rider cannot defeat the protocol by 
manipulating messages in unanticipated ways. 

Epoch-Start Each node must periodically send 
EpochStart messages or it is deemed uncooperative by 
its neighbors and is ignored. 

Packet Forwarding and Accounting The testee can 
drop some or all of the challenges. However, because the 
challenges are anonymous it: 7) cannot selectively inflate 
the loss rate on some of the links and 77) has to waste its 
own resources if it chooses to uniformly inflate the loss 
rate on all links. (Section 3.1) 

Anonymous Neighbor Verification Open (ANV1) 
The testee can drop some fraction of the ANV1 mes- 
sages. However, this will be detected in a reasonably 
short time because of anonymity. (Section 3.2) 

Tester Information Exchange The testee is unable to 
interfere with the exchange because it relies on all the 
testers to release their tokens. 

Epoch Evaluation and ANV Close (ANV2) It is in 
the testee’s interest to forward these messages since they 
are required for it to pass the epoch evaluation. 

Isolation Decision Testers drop the free-rider’s data 
packets to isolate it. To prevent this punishment from 
being circumvented, we require that some unforgeable 
notion of identity transmitted with data packets. 

Deliberate False Accusations A different style of at- 
tack is for a tester to falsely accuse a cooperative testee 
and cause it to be isolated. The tester is then no longer re- 
quired to relay packets for this testee. To discourage this, 
a cooperative testee retaliates by isolating its accuser, or 
all of its neighbors, if the identity of the accuser is un- 
known, 1.e., mutually-assured-destruction. 

Dropping specific data packets A free-rider can use 
application-level knowledge to throttle data flow if en- 
cryption is not used. For instance, it could selectively 
drop TCP SYN packets at a higher rate to curb data 
packet generation. We can detect such behavior by look- 
ing for statistical differences in the forwarding rate of 
such special packets. 

Blocking control packets Another possibility is for 
a node to target specific protocol packets sent by other 
nodes by interfering with their transmission. This is not 
plausible because we send protocol packets at random- 
ized times. 

Reducing transmission power A free-rider can re- 
duce its relaying responsibilities by reducing its trans- 
mission power. This requires the node to be topologically 
well-placed such that there exists a power level at which 
it has good connectivity to one other node and almost no 
connectivity to others. Catch does not counter this strat- 
egy, aS we view power management to be a legitimate 
strategy for minimizing co-channel interference. 
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Abstract 


An important trend in information technology is the use of 
increasingly large distributed systems to deploy increasingly 
complex and mission-critical applications. In order for these 
systems to achieve the ultimate goal of having similar ease- 
of-use properties as centralized systems they must allow fast, 
reliable, and lightweight management and synchronization of 
their configuration state. This goal poses numerous technical 
challenges in a truly Internet-scale system, including varying 
degrees of network connectivity, inevitable machine failures, 
and the need to distribute information globally in a fast and re- 
liable fashion. 

In this paper we discuss the design and implementation of a 
configuration management system for the Akamai Network. It 
allows reliable yet highly asynchronous delivery of configura- 
tion information, is significantly fault-tolerant, and can scale if 
necessary to hundreds of thousands of servers. 

The system is fully functional today providing configuration 
management to over 15,000 servers deployed in 1200+ differ- 
ent networks in 60+ countries. 


1 Introduction 


Akamai Technologies operates a system of 15,000+ 
widely dispersed servers on which its customers deploy 
their web content and applications in order to increase 
the performance and reliability of their web sites. When 
a customer extends their web presence from their own 
server or server farm to a third party Content Delivery 
Network (CDN), a major concern is the ability to main- 
tain close control over the manner in which their web 
content is served. Most customers require a level of con- 
trol over their distributed presence that rivals that achiev- 
able in a centralized environment. 

Akamai’s customers can configure many options that 
determine how their content is served by the CDN. These 
options may include: html cache timeouts, whether to 
allow cookies, whether to store session data for their 
web applications among many other settings. Configura- 


tion files that capture these settings must be propagated 
quickly to all of the Akamai servers upon update. 

In addition to the configuring customer profiles, Aka- 
mai also runs many internal services and processes which 
require frequent updates or “reconfigurations.” One ex- 
ample is the mapping services which assign users to Aka- 
mai servers based on network conditions. Subsystems 
that measure frequently-changing network connectivity 
and latency must distribute their measurements to the 
mapping services. 

In this paper we describe the Akamai Configura- 
tion Management System (ACMS), which was built to 
support customers’ and internal services’ configuration 
propagation requirements. ACMS accepts distributed 
submissions of configuration information (captured in 
configuration files) and disseminates this information to 
the Akamai CDN. ACMS 1s highly available through sig- 
nificant fault-tolerance, allows reliable yet highly asyn- 
chronous and consistent delivery of configuration infor- 
mation, provides persistent storage of configuration up- 
dates, and can scale if necessary to hundreds of thou- 
sands of servers. 

The system is fully functional today providing con- 
figuration management to over 15,000 servers deployed 
in 1200+ different ISP networks in 60+ countries. Fur- 
ther, as a lightweight mechanism for making configura- 
tion changes, it has evolved into a critical element of how 
we administer our network in a flexible fashion. 

Elements of ACMS bear resemblance to or draw from 
numerous previous efforts in distributed systems — from 
reliable messaging/multicast in wide-area systems, to 
fault-tolerant data replication techniques, to Microsoft’s 
Windows Update functionality; we present a detailed 
comparison in Section 8. We believe, however, that our 
system is designed to work in a relatively unique envi- 
ronment, due to a combination of the following factors. 


e The set of end clients — our 15,000+ servers — are 
very widely dispersed. 
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e At any point in time a nontrivial fraction of these 
servers may be down or may have nontrivial con- 
nectivity problems to the rest of the system. An 1n- 
dividual server may be out of commission for sev- 
eral months before being returned to active duty, 
and will need to get caught up in a sane fashion. 


e Configuration changes are generated from widely 
dispersed places — for certain applications, any 
server in the system can generate configuration in- 
formation that needs to be dispersed via ACMS. 


e We have relatively strong consistency requirements. 
When a server that has been out-of-touch regains 
contact it needs to become up to date quickly or risk 
serving customer content in an outdated mode. 


Our solution is based on a small set of front-end dis- 
tributed Storage Points and a back-end process that man- 
ages downloads from the front-end. We have designed 
and implemented a set of protocols that deal with our 
particular availability and consistency requirements. 

The major contributions of this paper are as follows: 


e We describe the design of a live working system 
that meets the requirements of configuration man- 
agement in a very large distributed network. 


e We present performance data and detail some 
lessons learned from a building and deploying such 
a system. 


e We discuss in detail the distributed synchronization 
protocols we introduced to manage the front ends 
Storage Points. While these protocols bear similar- 
ity to several previous efforts, they are targeted at a 
different combination of reliability and availability 
requirements and thus may be of interest in other 
settings. 


1.1 Assumptions and Requirements 


We assume that the configuration files will vary in size 
from a few hundred bytes up to LOOMB. Although very 
large configuration files are possible and do occur, they 
in general should be more rare. We assume that most 
updates must be distributed to every Akamai node, al- 
though some configuration files may have a relatively 
small number of subscribers. Since distinct applications 
submit configuration files dynamically, there is no par- 
ticular arrival pattern of submissions, and at times we 
could expect several submissions per second. We also 
assume that the Akamai CDN will continue to grow. 
Such growth should not impede the CDN’s responsive- 
ness to configuration changes. We assume that submis- 
sions could originate from a number of distinct applica- 
tions running at distinct locations on the Akamai CDN. 


We assume that each submission of a configuration file 
foo completely overwrites the earlier submitted version 
of foo. Thus, we do not need to store older versions of 
foo, but the system must correctly synchronize to the lat- 
est version. Finally, we assume that for each configura- 
tion file there is either a single writer or multiple idem- 
potent (non-competing) writers. 

Based on the motivation and assumptions described 
above we formulate the following requirements for 
ACMS: 

High Fault-Tolerance and Availability. In order to sup- 
port all applications that dynamically submit configura- 
tion updates, the system must operate 24x7 and experi- 
ence virtually no downtime. The system must be able to 
tolerate a number of machine failures and network parti- 
tions, and still accept and deliver configuration updates. 
Thus, the system must have multiple “entry points” for 
accepting and storing configuration updates such that 
failure of any one of them will not halt the system. Fur- 
thermore, these “entry points” must be located in distinct 
ISP networks so as to guarantee availability even if one 
of these networks becomes partitioned from the rest of 
the Internet. 

Efficiency and Scalability. The system must deliver 
updates efficiently to a network of the size of the Akamai 
CDN, and all parts of the system must scale effectively 
to any anticipated growth. Since updates, such as a cus- 
tomer’s profile, directly effect how each Akamai node 
serves that customer’s content, it 1s imperative that the 
servers synchronize relatively quickly with respect to the 
new updates. The system must guarantee that propaga- 
tion of updates to all “alive” nodes takes place within a 
few minutes from submission. (Provided of course, that 
there is network connectivity to such “alive” or function- 
ing nodes from some of our “entry points.”). 

Persistent Fault-Tolerant Storage. In a large network 
some machines will always be experiencing downtime 
due to power and network outages or process failures. 
Therefore, it is unlikely that a configuration update can 
be delivered synchronously to the entire CDN in the 
time of submission. Instead the system must be able 
to store the updates permanently and deliver them asyn- 
chronously to machines as they become available. 

Correctness. Since configuration file updates can be 
submitted to any of the “entry points,” it is possible that 
two updates for the same file foo arrive at different “en- 
try points” simultaneously. We require that ACMS pro- 
vide a unique ordering of all versions and that the system 
synchronize to the latest version for each configuration 
file. Since slight clock skews are possible among our 
machines, we relax this requirement and show that we 
allow a very limited, but bounded reordering. (See sec- 
tion 3.4.2). 

Acceptance Guarantee. ACMS “accepts” a submis- 
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sion request only when the system has “agreed” on this 
version of the update. The agreement in ACMS is based 
on a “quorum” of “entry points.” (The quorum used in 
ACMSS is at the core of our architecture and is discussed 
in great detail throughout the paper). The agreement is 
necessary, because if the “entry point” that receives an 
update submission becomes cut off from the Internet it 
will not be able to propagate the update to the rest of the 
system. In essence, the Acceptance Guarantee stipulates 
that if a submission is accepted, a quorum has agreed to 
propagate the submission to the Akamai CDN. 

Security. Configuration updates must be authenticated 
and encrypted so that ACMS cannot be spoofed nor up- 
dates read by any third parties. The techniques that we 
use to accomplish this are standard, and we do not dis- 
cuss them further in this document. 


1.2 Our Approach 


We observe that the ACMS requirements fall into two 
sets. The first set of requirements deals with update man- 
agement: highly available, fault-tolerant storage and cor- 
rect ordering of accepted updates. The second set of 
requirements deals with delivery: efficient and secure 
propagation of updates. Instinctively we split the archi- 
tecture of the system into two subsystems — the “front- 
end” and the “back-end” — that correspond to the two sets 
of requirements. The front-end consists of a small set 
(typically 5 machines) of Storage Points (or SPs). The 
SPs are deployed in distinct Tier-1 networks inside well- 
connected data centers. The SPs are responsible for ac- 
cepting and storing configuration updates. The back-end 
is the entire Akamai CDN that subscribes to the updates 
and aids in the update delivery. 

High availability and fault-tolerance come from the 
fact that the SPs constitute a fully decentralized sub- 
system. ACMS does not depend on any particular SP 
to coordinate the updates, such as a database master in 
a persistent MOM (message-oriented middleware) stor- 
age. ACMS can tolerate a number of failures or partitions 
among the Storage Points. Instead of relying on a coordi- 
nator, we use a set of distributed algorithms that help the 
SPs synchronize configuration submissions. These algo- 
rithms that will be discussed later are quorum-based and 
require only a majority of the SPs to stay alive and con- 
nected to one another in order for the system to continue 
operation. Any majority of the SPs can reconstruct the 
full state of the configuration submissions and continue 
to accept and deliver submissions. 

To propagate updates, we considered a push-based 
vs. a pull-based approach. In a push-based approach 
the SPs would need to monitor and maintain state of all 
Akamai hosts that require updates. In a pull-based ap- 
proach all Akamai machines check for new updates and 


request them. We observed that the Akamai CDN itself 
is fully optimized for HTTP download, making the pull- 
based approach over HTTP download a natural choice. 
Since many configuration updates must be delivered to 
virtually every Akamai server, this allows us to use Aka- 
mai caches effectively for common downloads and thus 
reduce network bandwidth requirements. This natural 
choice helps ACMS scale with the growing size of the 
Akamai network. 

As an optimization we add an additional set of ma- 
chines (the Download Points) to the front-end. Down- 
load Points offer additional sites for HTTP download and 
thus alleviate the bandwidth demand placed on the Stor- 
age Points. 

To further improve the efficiency of the HTTP down- 
load we create an index hierarchy that concisely de- 
scribes all configuration files available on the SPs. A 
downloading agent can start with downloading the root 
of the hierarchical index tree and work its way down to 
detect changes in any particular configuration files it is 
interested in. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. We give 
an architecture overview in section 2. We discuss our 
distributed techniques of quorum-based replication and 
recovery in sections 3 and 4. Section 5 describes the de- 
livery mechanism. We share our operational experience 
and evaluation in sections 6 and 7. Section 8 discusses 
related work. We conclude in section 9. 


2 Architecture Overview 


The architecture of ACMS is depicted in Figure 1. 

First an application submitting an update (also known 
as a publisher) contacts an ACMS Storage Point. The 
publisher transmits a new version of a given configura- 
tion file. The SP that receives an update submission is 
also known as the Accepting SP for that submission. Be- 
fore replying to the client the Accepting SP makes sure to 
replicate the message on at least a quorum (a majority) of 
Servers (1.e., Storage Points). Servers store the message 
persistently on disk as a file. In addition to copying the 
data, ACMS runs an algorithm called Vector Exchange 
that allows a quorum of SPs to agree on a submission. 
Only after the agreement is reached does the Accepting 
SP acknowledge the publisher’s request, by replying with 
“Accept.” 

Once the agreement among the SPs is reached, the data 
can also be offered for download. The Storage Points 
upload the data to their local HTTP servers (1.e., HTTP 
servers runs on the same machines as the SPs). 

Since only a quorum of SPs is required to reach an 
agreement on a submission, some SPs may miss an oc- 
casional update due to downtime. To account for repli- 
cation messages missed due to downtime, the SPs run 
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Figure 1: ACMS: Publishers, Storage Points, and Re- 
ceivers (Subscribers) 


a recovery scheme called Index Merging. Index Merg- 
ing helps the Storage Points recover any missed updates 
from their peers. 

To subscribe for configuration updates, each server 
(also known as a node) on the Akamai CDN runs a pro- 
cess called Receiver that coordinates subscriptions for 
that node. Services on each node subscribe with their 
local Receiver process to receive configuration updates. 
Receivers periodically make HTTP IMS (If-Modified- 
Since) requests for these files from the SPs. Receivers 
send these requests via the Akamai CDN, and most of 
the requests are served from nearby Akamai caches re- 
ducing network traffic requirements. 

We add an additional set of a few well-positioned 
machines to the front-end, called the Download Points 
(DPs). DPs never participate in initial replication of up- 
dates and rely entirely on Index Merging to obtain the lat- 
est configuration files. DPs alleviate some of the down- 
load bandwidth requirements from the SPs. In this way 
data replication between the SPs does not need to com- 
pete as much for bandwidth with the download requests 
from subscribers. 


3 Quorum-based Replication 


The fault-tolerance of ACMS is based on the use of a 
simple quorum. In order for an Accepting SP to accept 
an update submission we require that the update be both 
replicated to and agreed upon by a quorum of the ACMS 


SPs. We define guorum as a majority. As long as a ma- 
jority of the SPs remain functional and not partitioned 
from one another, this majority subset will intersect with 
the initial quorum that accepted a submission. Therefore, 
this latter subset will collectively contain the knowledge 
of all previously accepted updates. 

This approach is deeply rooted in our assumption that 
ACMS can maintain a majority of operational and con- 
nected SPs. If there is no quorum of SPs that are func- 
tional and can communicate with one another ACMS 
will halt and refuse to accept new updates until a con- 
nected quorum of SPs is re-established. 

Each SP maintains connectivity by exchanging live- 
ness messages with its peers. Liveness messages also 
indicate whether the SPs are fully functional or healthy. 
Each SP reports whether it has pairwise connectivity to 
a quorum (including itself) of healthy SPs. The reports 
arrive at the Akamai NOCC (Network Operations Com- 
mand Center) [2]. If a majority of ACMS SPs fails to 
report pairwise connectivity to a quorum, a red alert is 
generated in the NOCC and operation engineers perform 
immediate connectivity diagnosis and attempt to fix the 
network or server problem(s). 

By placing SPs inside distinct ISP networks we reduce 
the probability of an outage that would disrupt a quo- 
rum of these machines. (See some statistics in section 
6.) Since we require only a majority of SPs to be con- 
nected, it means we can tolerate a number of failures due 
to partitioning, hardware, or software malfunctions. For 
example, with an initial set containing five SPs, we can 
tolerate two SP failures or partitions and still maintain a 
viable majority of three SPs. When any single SP mal- 
functions, a lesser priority alert also triggers corrective 
action from the NOCC engineers. ACMS operational ex- 
perience with maintaining a connected quorum and vari- 
ous failure cases are discussed in detail in section 6. 

The rest of the section describes the quorum-based 
Acceptance Algorithm in detail. We also explain how 
ACMS replication and agreement methods satisfy Cor- 
rectness and Acceptance requirements outlined in section 
1.1 and discuss maintenance of the ACMS SPs. 


3.1 Acceptance Algorithm 


The ACMS Acceptance Algorithm consists of two 
phases: replication and agreement. In the replication 
phase, the Accepting SP copies the update to at least a 
quorum of the SPs. 

The Accepting SP first creates a temporary file with a 
unique filename (UID). For a configuration file foo the 
UID may look like this: “foo.A.1234’, where A is the 
name of the Accepting SP and “1234” is the timestamp 
of the request in UTC (shortened to 4 digits for this ex- 
ample). This UID is unique, because each SP allows only 
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one request per file per second. 

The Accepting SP then sends this file that contains the 
update along with its MD5 hash to a number of SPs over 
a secure TCP connection. Each SP that receives the file 
stores it persistently on disk (under the UID name), veri- 
fies the hash, and acknowledges that it has stored the file. 

If the Accepting SP fails to replicate the data to a quo- 
rum after a timeout, it replies with an error to the publish- 
ing application. The timeout is based on the size of the 
update, and a very low estimate of available bandwidth 
between this SP and its peers. (If the Accepting SP does 
not have connectivity to a quorum it replies much sooner 
and does not wait for a timeout to expire). 

Otherwise, once at least a quorum of SPs (including 
the Accepting SP) has stored the temporary file, the Ac- 
cepting SP initiates the second phase to obtain an agree- 
ment from the Storage Points on the submitted update. 


3.2 Vector Exchange 


Vector Exchange (also called “VE”) is a light-weight 
protocol that forms the second phase of the acceptance 
algorithm — the agreement phase. As the name suggests, 
VE involves Storage Points exchanging a state vector. 
The VE vector is just a bit vector with a bit correspond- 
ing to each Storage Point. A 1-bit indicates that the cor- 
responding Storage Point knows of a given update. When 
a majority of bits are set to 1, we say that an agreement 
occurs and it is safe for any SP (that sees the majority of 
the bits set) to upload this latest update. 

In the beginning of the agreement phase, the Accept- 
ing SP initializes a bit vector by setting its own bit to 1 
and the rest to 0, and broadcasts the vector along with 
the UID of the update to the other SPs. Any SP that sees 
the vector sets its corresponding bit to 1, stores the vec- 
tor persistently on disk and re-broadcasts the modified 
vector to the rest of the SPs. Persistent storage guaran- 
tees that the SP will not lose its vector state on process 
restart or machine reboot. It is safe for each SP to set 
the bit even if it did not receive the temporary file during 
the replication phase. Since at least a quorum of the SPs 
have stored this temporary file, 1t can always locate this 
file at a later stage. 

Each SP learns of the agreement independently when 
it sees a quorum of bits set. Two actions can take place 
when a SP learns of the agreement for the first time. 
When the Accepting SP that initiated the VE instance 
learns of the agreement it accepts the submission of the 
publishing application. When any SP (including the Ac- 
cepting SP) learns of the agreement it uploads the file. 
Uploading means that the SP copies the temporary file to 
a permanent location on its local HTTP server where it is 
now available for download by the Receivers. If it does 
not have the temporary file then it downloads it from one 


of the other SPs via the recovery routine (section 4). 

Note, that it is possible for the Accepting SP to be- 
come “cut-off” from the quorum after it initiates the VE 
phase. In this case it does not know whether its broad- 
casts were received and whether the agreement took 
place. It is then forced to reply only with “Possible 
Accept” rather than “Accept” to the publishing applica- 
tion. We recommend that the publisher that gets cut off 
from the Accepting SP or receives a “Possible Accept” 
should try to re-submit its update to another SP. (From a 
publisher’s perspective the reply of “Possible Accept” is 
equivalent to “Reject.” The distinction was made initially 
purely for the purpose of monitoring this condition.) 

As in many agreement schemes, the purpose of the VE 
protocol is to deal with some Byzantine network or ma- 
chine failures [18]. In particular, VE prevents an individ- 
ual SP (or a minority subset of SPs) from uploading new 
data and then becoming “disconnected” from the rest of 
the SPs. A quorum of SPs could then continue to oper- 
ate successfully without the knowledge that the minor- 
ity is advertising a new update. This new update would 
become available only to a small subset of the Akamai 
nodes that can reach the minority subset, possibly caus- 
ing a discord in the Akamai network viz. the latest up- 
dates. 

VE is based on earlier ideas of vector clocks intro- 
duced by by Fidge [10] and Mattern [24]. Section 8 
compares Acceptance Algorithm with Two-Phase Com- 
mit and other agreement schemes used in common dis- 
tributed systems. 


3.3. An Example 


We give an example to demonstrate both phases of the 
Acceptance Algorithm. Imagine that our system contains 
five Storage Points named A, B, C, D, and E with SP 
D down temporarily for a software upgrade. With five 
SPs the quorum required for the Acceptance algorithm 1s 
three SPs. 

SP A receives a submission update from publisher P 
for configuration file “foo”. To use the example from 
section 3.1 SPA stores the file under a temporary UID: 
foo.A.1234. 

SP A initiates the replication phase by sending the file 
in parallel to as many SPs as it can reach. SPs B, C, and 
E store the temporary update under the UID name. (SP 
D is down and does not respond). SPs B and C happen to 
be the first SPs to acknowledge the reception of the file 
and the MD5 hash check. Now A knows that the majority 
(A, B, and C) have stored the file and A is ready to initiate 
the agreement phase. 

SP A broadcasts the following VE message to the other 
SPs: 


TOOvAwe P24 AS. SB See De0: ere O 
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This message contains the UID of the pending update 
and the vector that has only A’s bit set. (A stores this 
vector state persistently on disk prior to sending it out). 

When SP B receives this message it adds its bit to the 
vector, stores the vector, and broadcasts it: 


LOGeh Io. Aik YBa Coe Or ipe0: se 2G 


After a couple of rounds all four live SPs store the fol- 
lowing message with all bits set except for D’s: 


EOC es Ae lit oe  HBe Ce. Teese: 


At this point, as each SP sees that the majority of bits 
is set, A, B, C, and E upload the temporary file in place 
of the permanent configuration file foo, and store in their 
local database the UID of the latest agreed upon version 
of file foo: foo.A.1234. All older records of foo can be 
discarded. 


3.4 (Guarantees 


We now show that our Acceptance Algorithm satisfies 
the acceptance and correctness requirements, provided 
that our quorum assumption holds. 


3.4.1 Acceptance Guarantee 


Having introduced the quorum-based scheme we now 
restate the acceptance guarantee more precisely than in 
section 1.1. The acceptance guarantee states that if the 
Accepting SP has accepted a submission, it will be up- 
loaded by a quorum of SPs. 

Proof: The Accepting SP accepts only when the up- 
date has been replicated to a quorum AND when the Ac- 
cepting SP can see a majority of bits set in the VE vec- 
tor. Now if the Accepting SP can see a majority of bits 
set in the VE vector it means that at least a majority of 
the SPs have stored a partially filled VE vector during 
the agreement phase. Therefore, any future quorum will 
include at least one SP that stores the VE vector for this 
update. Once such a SP is part of a quorum, after a few 
re-broadcast rounds, all of the SPs in this future quorum 
will have their bits set. Therefore, all the SPs in the latter 
quorum will decide to upload. 

So based on our assumption that a quorum of con- 
nected SPs can be reasonably maintained, acceptance by 
ACMS implies a future decision by at least a quorum to 
upload the update. 

The converse of the acceptance guarantee does not 
necessarily hold. If the quorum decides to upload, it does 
not mean that the Accepting SP will accept. As stated 
earlier the Accepting SP may be “cut off” from the quo- 
rum after VE phase is initiated, but before it completes. 
In that case the Accepting SP replies with “Possible Ac- 
cept,” because it’s likely but not definite. The publishing 


application treats this reply as “Reject” and tries to re- 
submit to another SP. 

The probability of a “Possible Accept” is very small, 
and we have never seen it occur in the real system. The 
reason for that is that in order for the VE phase to be 
initiated the replication phase must succeed. If the repli- 
cation is successful it most likely means that the lighter 
VE phase that also requires connectivity to a quorum 
(but less bandwidth) will also succeed. If the replication 
phase fails, ACMS replies with a definite “Reject.” 


3.4.2 Correctness 


The Correctness requirements state that ACMS provides 
a unique ordering of all update versions for a given con- 
figuration file AND that the system synchronizes to the 
latest submitted update. We later relaxed that guarantee 
to state that ACMS allows limited re-ordering in decid- 
ing which update is the latest, due to clock skews. More 
precisely, accepted updates for the same file submitted 
at least 27’ + 1 seconds apart will be ordered correctly. 
T’ is the maximum allowed clock skew between any two 
communicating SPs. 

The unique ordering of submitted updates is guaran- 
teed by the UID assigned to a submission as soon as it is 
received by ACMS (regardless of whether it will be ac- 
cepted). The UID contains both a UTC timestamp from 
the SP’s clock and the SP’s name. The submissions for 
the same configuration file are first ordered by time and 
then by the Accepting SP name. So “foo.B.1234” is con- 
sidered to be more recent than “foo.A.1234’, and it is 
kept as the later version. A Storage Point accepts only 
one update per second for a given configuration file. 

Since we do not use logical synchronized clocks, 
slight clock skews and reordering of updates are possi- 
ble. We now explain how we bound such reordering, and 
why any small reordering is acceptable in ACMS. 

We bound the possible skew between any two com- 
municating SPs by 7’ seconds (where T' is usually set to 
20 seconds). Our communication protocols enforce this 
bound by rejecting liveness messages from SPs that are 
at least 7’ seconds apart. (I.e., such pairs of servers ap- 
pear virtually dead to each other). As a result it follows 
that no two SPs that accept updates for the same file can 
have a clock skew more than 27’ seconds. 

Proof: Imagine SPs A and B that are both able to ac- 
cept updates. This means both A and B are able to repli- 
cate these update to a majority of SPs. These majorities 
must overlap by at least one SP. Moreover, neither A nor 
B can have more than a TJ’ second clock skew from that 
SP. So A and B cannot be more than 27’ seconds apart. 

Developers of the Akamai subsystems that submit 
configuration files to Akamai nodes via ACMS are ad- 
vised to avoid mis-ordering by submitting updates to the 
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same configuration file at intervals of at least 27°’ + 1. 
In addition, we use NTP [3] to synchronize our server 
clocks, and in practice we find very rare instances when 
our servers are more than one second apart. 

Finally with ACMS, it is actually acceptable to re- 
order updates within a small bound such as 27’. We 
are not dealing with competing editors of a distributed 
filesystem. Subsystems that are involved in configuring 
a large CDN such as Akamai must and do cooperate with 
each other. In fact, we considered two cases of such sub- 
systems that update the same configuration file. Either 
there is only one process that submits updates for file 
“foo”, or there are redundant processes that submit the 
same or idempotent updates for file “foo”. In the case 
of a single publishing process, it can easily abide by the 
2T' rule and therefore avoid reordering. In the case of 
redundant writers — that exist for fault-tolerance — we 
do not care whose update within the 27’ period is sub- 
mitted first as these updates are idempotent. Any more 
complex distributed systems that publish to ACMS use 
leader election to select a publishing process, effectively 
reducing these systems to one-publisher systems. 


3.5 Termination and Message Complexity 


In almost all cases VE terminates after the last SP in a 
quorum broadcasts its addition to the VE vector. How- 
ever, in an unlikely event where a SP becomes partitioned 
off during a VE phase it attempts to broadcast its vector 
state once every few seconds. This way, once it recon- 
nects to a quorum it can notify the other SPs of its partial 
State. 

VE is not expensive and the number of messages ex- 
changed is quite small. We make a small change to the 
protocol as it was originally described by adding a small 
random delay (under | second) before a re-broadcast of 
the changed vector by a SP. This way, instead of all SPs 
re-broadcasting in parallel, only one SP broadcasts at a 
time. With the random delay, on average each SP will 
only broadcast once after setting its bit. This results in 
O(n”) unicast messages. 

We use the gossip model, because the numbers of par- 
ticipants and the size of the messages are both small. 
The protocol can easily be amended to have only the Ac- 
cepting SP do a re-broadcast after it collects the replies. 
Only when an SP does not hear the re-broadcast does it 
switch to a gossip mode. When the Accepting SP stays 
connected until termination the number of messages ex- 
changed is just O(n). 


3.6 Maintenance 


Software or OS upgrades performed on individual Stor- 
age Points must be coordinated to prevent an outage of a 


quorum. Such upgrades are scheduled independently on 
individual Storage Points so that the remaining system 
still contains a connected quorum. 

Adding and removing machines with quorum-based 
systems is a theoretically tricky problem. Rambo [19] 
is an example of a quorum-based system that solves dy- 
namic set configuration changes by having an old quo- 
rum agree on a new configuration. 

Since adding or removing SPs is extremely rare we 
chose not to complicate the system to allow dynamic 
configuration changes. Instead, we halt the system tem- 
porarily by disallowing accepts of new updates, change 
the set configuration on all machines, wait for a new quo- 
rum to sync up on all state (via the Recovery algorithm), 
and allow all SPs to resume operation. Replacing a dead 
SP is a simpler procedure where we bring up a new SP 
with the same SP ID as the old one and clean state. 


3.7 Flexibility of the VE Quorum 


ACMS’ quorum is configured as majority. Just like in 
the Paxos [16] algorithm this choice guarantees that any 
future quorum will necessarily intersect with an earlier 
one and all previously accepted submissions can be re- 
covered. However, this definition is quite flexible in VE 
and allows for consistency vs. availability trade-offs. For 
example, one could define a quorum to be just a couple 
of SPs which would offer loose consistency, but much 
higher availability. Since there is a new VE instance for 
each submission, one could potentially configure a dif- 
ferent quorum for each file. If desired, this property can 
be used to add or remove SPs by reconfiguring each SP 
independently, resulting in a very slight and temporary 
shift toward consistency over availability. 


4 Recovery via Index Merging 


Recovery is an important mechanism that allows all Stor- 
age Points that experience down time or a network out- 
age to “sync up” all latest configuration updates. 

Our Acceptance Algorithm guarantees that at least a 
quorum of SPs stores each update. Some Akamai nodes 
may only be able to reach a subset of the SPs that were 
not part of the quorum that stored the update. Even if 
that subset intersects with the quorum, that Akamai node 
may need to retry multiple downloads before reaching 
a SP that stores the update. To increase the number of 
Akamai nodes that can get their updates and improve the 
efficiency of download, preferably all SPs should store 
all state. 

In order to “sync up” any missed updates Storage 
Points continuously run a background recovery protocol 
with one another. The downloadable configuration files 
are represented on the SPs in the form of an index tree. 
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The recovery protocol is called Index Merging. The SPs 
“merge” their index trees to pick up any missed updates 
from one another. 

The Download Points also need to “sync up” state. 
These machines do not participate in the Acceptance Al- 
gorithm and instead rely entirely on the recovery proto- 
col on Storage Points to pick up all state. 


4.1 The Index Tree 


For a concise representation of the configuration files, we 
organize the files into a tree. The configuration files are 
split into groups. A Group Index file lists the UIDs of 
the latest agreed upon updates for each file in the group. 
The Root Index file lists all Group Index files together 
with the latest modification timestamps of those indexes. 
The top two layers (i.e. the Root and the Group indexes) 
completely describe the latest UIDs of all configuration 
files and together are known as the snapshot of the SP. 

Each SP can modify its snapshot when it learns of a 
quorum agreement through the Acceptance Algorithm or 
by seeing a more recent UID in a snapshot of another SP. 

Since a quorum of SPs should together have a com- 
plete state, for full recovery each SP needs only to 
merge in a snapshot from @ — 1 other SPs (where @ = 
majority). (Download Points need to merge in state 
from @ SPs). 

The configuration files are assigned to groups stati- 
cally when the new configuration file is provisioned on 
ACMS. A group usually contains a logical set of files 
subscribed to by a set of related receiving applications. 


4.2 The Index Merging Algorithm 


At each round of the Index Merging Algorithm a SP A 
picks a random set of @ — 1 other SPs and downloads 
and parses the index files from those SPs. If it detects a 
more recent UID of a configuration file, SP A updates its 
own snapshot, and attempts to download the missing file 
from one of its peers. Note that it is safe for A to update 
its snapshot before obtaining the file. Since the UID is 
present in another SP’s snapshot it means that the file 
has already been agreed upon and stored by a quorum. 

To avoid frequent parsing of one another’s index files, 
the SPs remember the timestamps of one another’s index 
trees and make HTTP IMS (if-modified-since) requests. 
If an index file has not been changed, HTTP 304 (not- 
modified) is returned on the download attempt. 

Index Merging rounds run continuously. 


4.3. Snapshots for Receivers 


As a side-effect the snapshots also provide an efficient 
way for Receivers to learn of latest configuration file ver- 


sions. Typically receivers are only interested in a subset 
of the index tree that describes their subscriptions. Re- 
ceivers also download index files from the SPs via HTTP 
IMS requests. 

Using HTTP IMS is efficient but is also problematic 
because each SP generates its own snapshot and assigns 
its own timestamps to the index files that it uploads. Thus 
it is possible for a SP A to generate an index file with 
more recent timestamp than SP B, but less recent infor- 
mation. If a Receiver is unlucky and downloads the in- 
dex file from A first, it will not download an index with a 
lower timestamp from 6, until the timestamp increases. 
It may take a while for it to get all the necessary changes. 

There are two solutions to this problem. In one solu- 
tion we could require a Receiver to download an index 
tree independently from each SP, or at least a quorum of 
the SPs. Having each Receiver download multiple in- 
dex trees is an unnecessary waste of bandwidth. Fur- 
thermore, requiring each Receiver to be able to reach a 
a quorum of SPs reduces system availability. Ideally, we 
only require that a Receiver be able to reach one SP that 
itself is part of a quorum. 

We implemented an alternative solution, where the 
SPs merge their index timestamps, not just the data listed 
in the those indexes. 


4.4 Index Time-stamping Rules 


With just a couple of simple rules that constrain how 
Storage Points assign timestamps to their index files, we 
can present a coherent snapshot view to the Receivers: 


1. If a Storage Point A has an index file bar.index with 
a timestamp 7’, and then A learns of new infor- 
mation inside bar.index (either through Vector Ex- 
change agreement or Index Merging from a peer), 
then on the next iteration A must upload a new 
bar.index with a timestamp at least 7’ + 1. 


2. If Storage Points A and B have an index file 
bar.index that contains identical information and 
have timestamps 7), and 7), respectively with T, > 
7T,, then on the next iteration B must upload 
bar.index with a timestamp at least as great as T4. 


Simply put, rule 1 says that when a Storage Point in- 
cludes new information it must increase the timestamp. 
This is really a redundant rule — a new timestamp would 
be assigned anyway when a Storage Point writes a new 
file. Rule 2 says that a Storage Point should always set its 
index’s timestamp to the highest timestamp for that index 
among its peers (even if it includes no new information). 

Once a Storage Point modifies a group index it must 
modify the Root Index as well following the same rules. 
(The same would apply to a hierarchy with more layers). 
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We now show the correctness of this timestamping algo- 
rithm. 


4.5  Timestamping Correctness 


Guarantee: If a Receiver downloads bar.index (index file 
for group bar) with a timestamp 7 from any Storage 
Point, then when new information in group bar becomes 
available all Storage Points will publish bar.index with a 
timestamp at least as big as 7; + 1, so that the Receiver 
will quickly pick up the change. 

Proof: Assume in steady state a set of k Storage Points 
1...k each has a bar.index with timestamps 7}, T>, ..., 7, 
sorted in non-decreasing order. (1.e., 7}, is the highest 
timestamp). When new information becomes available, 
then following rule 1 above, Storage Point & will incor- 
porate new information and increase its timestamp to at 
least 7; + 1. On the next iteration, following rule 2, 
SPs 1...4 — 1 will make their timestamps at least 7}, + 1 
as well. Before the change, the highest timestamp for 
bar.index known to a Receiver was 7},. A couple of iter- 
ations after the new information becomes incorporated, 
the lowest timestamp available on any Storage Point is 
T;, + 1. Thus, a Receiver will be able to detect an in- 
crease in the timestamp and pick up a new index quickly. 


5 Data Delivery 


In addition to providing high fault-tolerance and avail- 
ability the system must scale to support download by 
thousands of Akamai servers. We naturally use the Aka- 
mai CDN (Content Distribution Network) which is opti- 
mized for file download. In this section we describe the 
Receiver process, its use of the hierarchical index data, 
and the use of the Akamai CDN itself. 


5.1 Receiver Process 


Receivers run on each of over 15,000 Akamai nodes and 
check for message updates on behalf of the local sub- 
scribers. 

A Subscription for a configuration file specifies the lo- 
cation of that file in the index tree: the root index, the 
group index that includes that file, and the file name it- 
self. Receivers combine all local subscriptions into a 
subscriptions tree. (This is a subtree of the whole tree 
stored by the SPs.) 

A Receiver checks for updates to the subscription tree 
by making HTTP IMS requests recursively beginning at 
the Root Index. If the Root Index has changed, Re- 
ceiver parses the file, and checks whether any interme- 
diate indexes that are also in the Receiver’s subscrip- 
tion tree have been updated (i.e., if they are listed with 
a higher timestamp than previously downloaded by that 


Receiver). If so, it stores the timestamp listed for that 
index as the “target timestamp,” and keeps making IMS 
requests until it downloads the index that is at least as re- 
cent as the target timestamp. Finally it parses that index 
and checks whether any files in its subscription tree (that 
belong to this index) have been updated. If so the Re- 
ceiver then tries to download a changed file until it gets 
one at least as recent as the target timestamp. 

There are a few reasons why a Receiver may need to 
attempt multiple IMS requests before it gets a file with 
a target timestamp. First some Storage Points may be a 
bit behind with Index Merging and not contain the latest 
files. Second, an old file may be cached by the Akamai 
network for a short while. The Receiver retries its down- 
loads frequently until it gets the required file. Once the 
Receiver downloads the latest update for a subscription, 
it places the data in a file on local disk and points a local 
subscriber to it. 

The Receiver must know how to find the SPs. The 
Domain Name Service provides a natural mechanism to 
distribute the list of SPs’ and DPs’ addresses. 


5.2 Optimized Download 


The Akamai network’s support for HTTP download is a 
natural fit to be leveraged by ACMS for message propa- 
gation. Since the indexes and the configuration files are 
requested by many machines on the network, these files 
benefit greatly from the caching capabilities of the Aka- 
mai network. 

First, Receivers running on colocated nodes are likely 
to request the same files, which makes it likely that the 
request is served from a neighboring cache in the local 
Akamai cluster. Furthermore, if the request leaves the 
cluster it will be directed to other nearby Akamai clus- 
ters which are also likely to have a response cached. Fi- 
nally, if the file is not cached in another nearby Akamai 
cluster, the request goes through to one of the Storage 
Points. These cascading Akamai caches greatly reduce 
the network bandwidth required for message distribution 
and make pull-down propagation the ideal choice. 

The trade-off of having great cacheability is the in- 
creased propagation delay of the messages. The longer 
the file is served out of cache, the longer it takes for the 
Akamai system to refresh cached copies. Since we are 
more concerned here with efficient rather than very fast 
delivery, we set a long cache TTL on the ACMS files, for 
example, 30 seconds. 

As mentioned in section 2 we augment the list of SPs 
with a set of a few Download Points. Download Points 
provide an elegant way to alleviate bandwidth require- 
ments from the SPs. As a result replication and recovery 
algorithms on the SPs experience less competition with 
the download bandwidth. 
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6 Operational Experience 


The design of ACMS has been an iterative process be- 
tween implementation and field experience where our 
assumptions of persistent storage, network connectivity, 
and OS/software fault-tolerance were tested. 


6.1 Earlier Front-End Versions 


Our prototype version of ACMS consisted of a single pri- 
mary Accepting Storage Point replicating submissions to 
a few secondary Storage Points. Whenever the Accept- 
ing SP would lose connectivity to some of the Storage 
Points or experience a software or hardware malfunction 
the entire system would halt. It quickly became impera- 
tive to design a system that did not rely entirely on any 
single machine. We also considered a solution of us- 
ing a set of auto-replicating databases. We encountered 
two problems. First, commercial databases would prove 
unnecessarily expensive as we would have to acquire li- 
censes to match the number of customers using ACMS. 
More importantly, we required consistency. At the time 
we did not find database software that would deal with 
various Byzantine network failures. Although some aca- 
demic systems were emerging that in theory did promise 
the right level of wide-area fault-tolerance we required 
a professional, field-tested system that we could easily 
tune to our needs. Based on our study of Paxos [16] and 
BFS [17] we designed a simpler version of decentralized 
quorum-based techniques. Similar to Paxos and BFS our 
algorithm requires a quorum. However, there is no leader 
to enforce strict ordering in VE as bounded re-ordering 
is permitted with non-competing configuration applica- 
tions. 


6.2 Persistent Storage Assumption 


Storage Points rely on persistent disk storage to store 
configuration files, snapshots, and temporary VE vectors. 
Most hard disks are highly reliable, but guarantees are 
not absolute. Data may get corrupted, especially on sys- 
tems with high levels of I/O. Moreover, if the operating 
system crashes before an OS buffer is flushed to disk, the 
result of the write may be lost. 

After experiencing a few file corruptions we adopted 
the technique of writing out MDS hash together with the 
file’s contents before declaring a successful write. The 
hash is checked on opening the file. A Storage Point 
which detects a corrupted file will refuse to communicate 
with its peers and require an engineer’s attention. Over 
the period of six months ending in February 2005, the 
NOCC [2] monitoring system has recorded 3 instances 
of such file corruption on ACMS. 


Since ACMS runs automatic recovery routines replac- 
ing damaged or old hardware on ACMS is trivial. The 
SP process running on a clean disk quickly recovers all 
of the ACMS state from other SPs via Index Merging. 


6.3 Connected Quorum Assumption 


The assumption of a connected quorum turned out to be a 
very good one. Nonetheless, network partitions do occur, 
and the quorum requirement of our system does play its 
role. For the first 9 months of 2004 the NOCC monitor- 
ing system recorded 36 instances where a Storage Point 
did not have connectivity to a quorum due to network 
outages that lasted for more than 10 minutes. However, 
in all of those instances there was an operating quorum 
of other SPs that continued to accept submissions. 

Brief network outages on the Internet are also common 
although they would generally not result in a SP losing 
connectivity to a quorum. For example, a closer analysis 
of ACMS logs over a 6 day period revealed two short out- 
ages within the same hour between a pair of SPs located 
in different Tier-1 networks. They lasted for 8 and 2 min- 
utes respectively. Such outages emphasize the necessity 
for an ACMS-like design to provide uninterrupted ser- 
vice. 


6.4 Lessons Learned 


As we anticipated, redundancy has been important in all 
aspects of our system. Placing the SPs in distinct net- 
works has protected ACMS from individual network fail- 
ures. Redundancy of multiple replicas helped ACMS 
cope with disk corruption and data loss on individual 
SPs. 

Even the protocols used by ACMS are in some sense 
redundant. The continuous recovery scheme (i.e., Index 
Merging) helps the Storage Points recover updates that 
they may miss during the initial replication and agree- 
ment phases of the Acceptance Algorithm. In fact, in 
some initial deployments Index Merging helped ACMS 
overcome some communication software glitches of the 
Acceptance Algorithm. 

The back-end of ACMS also benefited from redun- 
dancy. Receivers begin their download attempt from 
nearby Akamai nodes, but can fail over to higher layers 
of the Akamai network if needed. This approach allows 
Receivers to cope with downed servers on their down- 
load path. 

Despite the redundant and self-healing design some- 
times human intervention is required. We rely heavily on 
the Akamai error reporting infrastructure and the opera- 
tions of the NOCC to prevent critical failures of ACMS. 
Detection of and response to secondary failures such as 
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individual SP corruption or downtime helps decrease the 
probability of full quorum failures. 


7 Evaluation 


To evaluate the effectiveness of the system we gathered 
data from the live ACMS system accepting and deliver- 
ing configuration updates on the actual Akamai network. 


7.1 Submission and Propagation 


First we looked at the workload of the ACMS front-end 
over a 48 hour period in the middle of a work week. 
There were 14,276 total file submissions on the system 
with five operating Storage Points. The table below lists 
the distribution of the file sizes. Submission of smaller 
files (under 1OOKB) were dominant, but files on the order 
of SOMB also appear about 3% of the time. 


0K-IK 
IK-10K 


[OK-100K 


2,23 


[OOK-IM [167K | __‘T% | ____2.23 
IM-10M 13.63 
[0M-100M 199.87 


The last column of the table shows the average sub- 
mission time for various file sizes. We evaluated the 
“submission” time by measuring the period from the time 
an Accepting SP is first contacted by a publishing appli- 
cation, until it replies with “Accept.” The submission 
time includes replication and agreement phases of the 
Acceptance Algorithm. The agreement phase for all files 
takes 50 milliseconds on average. For files under 1OOKB, 
all “submission” times are under one second. However, 
with larger files, replication begins to dominate. For ex- 
ample, for SOMB files, the time is around 200 seconds. 
Even though our SPs are located in Tier 1 networks they 
all share replication bandwidth with the download band- 
width from the Receivers. In addition, replication for 
multiple submissions and multiple peers is performed in 
parallel. 

We also measured the total update propagation time 
from when many configuration updates were first made 
available for download through receipt on the live Aka- 
mai network for a random sampling of 250 Akamai 
nodes. Figure 2 shows the distribution of update prop- 
agation times. The average propagation time is approx- 
imately 55 seconds. Most of the delay comes from Re- 
ceiver polling intervals and caching. 

Figure 3 examines the effect of file size on propagation 
time. We have analyzed the mean and 95th-percentile 
delivery time for each submission in the test period. 
99.95% of updates arrived within three minutes. The re- 
maining 0.05% were delayed due to temporary network 
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Figure 2: Propagation time distribution for a large num- 
ber of configuration updates delivered to a sampling of 
thousands of machines. 


connectivity issues; the files were delivered promptly af- 
ter connectivity was restored. These delivery times meet 
our objectives of distributing files within several minutes. 
The figure shows a high propagation time for especially 
small files. Although one would expect that the propaga- 
tion time increases monotonically with the file size, CDN 
caching slows down files submitted more frequently. We 
believe that many smaller files are updated frequently on 
ACMS. As a result the caching TTL of the CDN is more 
heavily reflected in propagation delay. 

The use of caching reduces bandwidth on the Storage 
Points anywhere from 90% to 99%, increasing in general 
with system activity and with the file size being pushed, 
allowing large updates to be propagated to tens of thou- 
sands of machines without significant impact on Storage 
Point traffic. 

Finally to analyze general connectivity and the tail of 
the propagation distribution we looked at a propagation 
of short files (under 20KB) to another random sample of 
300 machines over a 4 day period. We found that 99.8% 
of the time a file was received within 2 minutes from be- 
coming available and 99.96% of the time it was received 
within 4 minutes. 


7.2 Scalability 


We analyzed the overhead of the Acceptance Algorithm 
and its effect on the scalability of the front-end. Over a 
recent 6 day period we recorded 43,504 successful file 
submissions with an average file size of 121 KB. Ina sys- 
tem with 5 SPs, the Accepting SP needs to replicate data 
to 4 other SPs requiring 484 KBytes per file on average. 
The size of a VE message is roughly 100 bytes. With 
n(n — 1) VE messages exchanged per submission, VE 
uses 2 KB per file or 0.4% of the replication bandwidth. 
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Figure 3: Propagation times for various size files. The 
dashed line shows the average time for each file to prop- 
agate to 95% of its recipients. The solid line shows the 
average propagation time. 


For our purposes we chose 5 SPs, so that during a soft- 
ware upgrade of one machine the system cold tolerate 
one failure and still maintain a majority quorum of 3. Ex- 
tending the calculation to 15 SPs, for example, with an 
average file size of 121 KB the system would require 1.7 
MB for replication and 21KB for VE. The VE overhead 
becomes 1.2%, which is higher, but not significant. 

Such a system is conceivable if one chooses not to 
rely on a CDN for efficient propagation, but instead of- 
fer more download sites (SPs). The VE overhead can 
be further reduced as described in section 3.5. However, 
the minimum bandwidth required to replicate the data to 
all 15 machines may grow to be prohibitive. In such a 
system one could still allow each Server to maintain all 
indexes, but split the actual storage into subsets based on 
some hashing function such as Consistent Hashing [4]. 

For ACMS choosing the Akamai CDN itself for prop- 
agation 1s the natural choice. The cacheability of the sys- 
tem grows as the CDN penetrates more ISP networks, 
and the system scales naturally with its own growth. 
Also, as the CDN grows the reachability of receivers in- 
side more remote ISPs improves. 


$8 Related Work 


8.1 Fault Tolerant Replication 


Many distributed filesystems such as Coda [20], Pangea 
[21], and Bayou [22] store files across multiple repli- 
cas similar to the Storage Points of ACMS. Similar to 


ACMS’ Index Merging these filesystems run recovery al- 
gorithms that synchronize the data among replicas, such 
as Bayou’s anti-entropy algorithm. However, all of these 
systems attempt to improve the availability of data at the 
expense of consistency. The aim is to allow file op- 
erations to clients on a set of disconnected machines. 
ACMS, on the other hand must provide a very high level 
of consistency across the Akamai network and cannot al- 
low a single SP to accept and upload a new update inde- 
pendently. 

The two-phase Acceptance Algorithm used by ACMS 
is Similar in nature to the Two Phase-Commit [12]. Two- 
phase commit also separates a transaction phase from a 
commit phase, but its failure modes make it more suit- 
able to a local environment. 

The Vector Exchange (the agreement phase of our al- 
gorithm) was inspired by the concept of vector clocks in- 
troduced by Fidge [10] and Mattern [24] which are used 
to determine causality of events in a distributed system. 
Bayou also uses vectors to represent latest known com- 
mit sequence numbers for each server. In our algorithm, 
the vectors’ contents are simply bits since each message 
only has two interesting states, known to a server or not. 
Each subsequent agreement is a separate “instance” of 
the protocol. 

VE uses a quorum-based scheme similar to Paxos [16] 
and BFS [17]. Paxos defines quorum as strict majority 
while BFS defines it as “more than 2/3.’ VE allows 
“quorum” to be configurable as long as it is at least a 
majority. All these algorithms consider Byzantine fail- 
ures and rely on persistent storage by a quorum to enable 
a later quorum to recover state. This strong property pre- 
cludes scenarios allowed by a simpler two phase commit 
protocol for a minority of partitioned replicas to commit 
a transaction. Other quorum systems include weighted 
voting [11] and hierarchical quorum consensus [15]. 

At the same time VE is simpler than Paxos and 
BFS and does not implement a full Byzantine Fault- 
Tolerance. It does not require an auxiliary protocol to de- 
termine a leader or a primary as in Paxos or BFS respec- 
tively. This relaxation stems from the nature of ACMS 
applications where only a single or redundant writers ex- 
ist for each file and thus, some bounded reordering is 
permissible as explained in section 3.4.2. No leader is 
enforcing ordering. 

OceanStore [31] is an example of a storage system that 
implements Byzantine Fault-Tolerance to have replicas 
agree on the order of updates that originate from differ- 
ent sources. ACMS, on the other hand must complete 
“agreement” at the time of an update submission. This 
is primarily due to the important aspect of the Akamai 
network where an application that publishes a new con- 
figuration file must know that the system has agreed to 
upload and propagate the new update. (Otherwise it will 
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keep retrying.) 


8.2 Data Propagation 


Similar to multicast [9], ACMS is designed to deliver 
data to many widely dispersed nodes in a way that con- 
serves bandwidth. While ACMS takes advantage of 
the Akamai Network optimizations for hierarchical file 
caching, multicast uses proximity of network IP ad- 
dresses to send fewer IP packets. However, due to the 
lack of more intelligent routing infrastructure between 
major networks on the Internet, it is virtually impossible 
to multicast data across these networks. 

To bypass the Internet routing shortcomings many 
application-level multicast schemes based on _ over- 
lay networks were proposed: CAN-Multicast [27], 
Bayeux [34], and Scribe [29] among others [14] [7]. 
These systems leverage communication topologies of 
P2P overlays such as CAN [26], Chord [30], Pastry [28], 
Tapestry [33]. Unlike ACMS, these systems create a 
propagation tree for each new source of the multicast, 
incurring an overhead. As shown in [5], using these sys- 
tems for multicast is not always efficient. In our system 
on the other hand, once the data is injected into ACMS, it 
is available for download from any Storage or Download 
Point, and propagates down the tree from these distinct 
well-connected sources. The effect of the overlay net- 
works used in reliable multicasting networks [23], [6] is 
replaced by cooperating caches in our system. 

ACMS is similar to Messaging Oriented Middleware 
(MOM) in that it provides persistent storage and asyn- 
chronous delivery of updates to subscribers that may 
be temporarily unavailable. Common MOMs include 
Sun’s JMS [32], IBM’s MQSeries [13], Microsoft’s 
MSMQ [25], and the like. These system usually con- 
tain a server that persists the messaging “queue” which 
helps deal with crash recovery, but does create a single 
point of failure. The distributed model of ACMS stor- 
age, on the other hand, helps it tolerate multiple failures 
or partitions. 


8.3. Software Updates 


Finally, we compare a complete ACMS with existing 
software update systems. LCFG [35] and Novadigm [36] 
create systems to manage desktops and PDAs across an 
enterprise. While these systems scale to thousands of 
servers they usually span a single or a few enterprise 
networks. ACMS, on the other hand delivers updates 
across multiple networks for critical customer-facing ap- 
plications. As a result ACMS focuses on a highly fault- 
tolerant storage and efficient propagation. 

Systems that deliver software, like Windows Updates 
[37] target a much larger set of machines than found in 


the Akamai network. However, polling intervals for such 
updates are not as critical. Some Windows users take 
days to activate their updates while each Akamai node is 
responsible for serving requests to tens of thousands of 
users and thus must synchronize to the latest updates very 
efficiently. Moreover, systems such as Windows Updates 
use a rigorous, centralized process to push out new up- 
dates. ACMS accepts submissions from dynamic pub- 
lishers dispersed throughout the Akamai network. Thus, 
highly fault-tolerant, available, and consistent storage of 
updates is required. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper we have presented the Akamai Configura- 
tion Management System that successfully manages con- 
figuration updates for the Akamai network of 15,000+ 
nodes. Through the use of simple quorum-based algo- 
rithms (Vector Exchange and Index Merging), ACMS 
provides highly available, distributed, and fault-tolerant 
management of configuration updates. Although these 
algorithms are based on earlier ideas, they were particu- 
larly adapted to suit a configuration publishing environ- 
ment and provide high level of consistency and easy re- 
covery for the ACMS’ Storage Points. These schemes of- 
fer much flexibility and may be useful in other distributed 
systems. 

Just like ACMS, any other management system could 
benefit from using a CDN such as Akamai’s to propagate 
updates. First, a CDN managed by a third party offers a 
convenient overlay that can span thousands of networks 
effectively. A solution such as multicast requires much 
management and simply does not scale across different 
ISPs. Second, a CDN’s caching and reach will allow the 
system to scale to hundreds of thousands of nodes and 
beyond. 

Most importantly we have presented valuable lessons 
learned from our operational experience. Redundancy 
of machines, networks, and even algorithms helps a dis- 
tributed system such as ACMS cope with network and 
machine failures, and even human errors. Despite 36 net- 
work failures that we recorded in the last 9 months, that 
affected some ACMS Storage Points, the system contin- 
ued to operate successfully. Finally, active monitoring of 
any critical distributed system is invaluable. We relied 
heavily on the NOCC infrastructure to maintain a high 
level of fault-tolerance. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the Collective, a system that deliv- 
ers managed desktops to personal computer (PC) users. 
System administrators are responsible for the creation and 
maintenance of the desktop environments, or virtual ap- 
pliances, which include the operating system and all in- 
stalled applications. PCs run client software, called the 
virtual appliance transceiver, that caches and runs the lat- 
est copies of appliances locally and continuously backs up 
changes to user data to a network repository. This model 
provides the advantages of central management, such as 
better security and lower cost of management, while lever- 
aging the cost-effectiveness of commodity PCs. 

With a straightforward design, this model provides a 
comprehensive suite of important system functions in- 
cluding machine lockdown, system updates, error recov- 
ery, backups, and support for mobility. These functions 
are made available to all desktop environments that run on 
the x86 architecture, while remaining protected from the 
environments and their many vulnerabilities. The model 
is Suitable for managing computers on a LAN, WAN with 
broadband, or even computers occasionally disconnected 
from the network like a laptop. Users can access their 
desktops from any Collective client; they can also carry a 
bootable drive that converts a PC into a client; finally, they 
can use a remote display client from a browser to access 
their desktop running on a remote server. 

We have developed a prototype of the Collective sys- 
tem and have used it for almost a year. We have found 
the system helpful in simplifying the management of our 
desktops while imposing little performance overhead. 


1 Introduction 


With the transition from mainframe computing to per- 
sonal computing, the administration of systems shifted 
from central to distributed management. With main- 
frames, professionals were responsible for creating and 
maintaining the single environment that all users ac- 
cessed. With the advent of personal computing, users 
got to define their environment by installing any soft- 
ware that fit their fancy. Unfortunately, with this freedom 
also came the tedious, difficult task of system manage- 


ment: purchasing the equipment and software, installing 
the software, troubleshooting errors, performing upgrades 
and re-installing operating systems, performing backups, 
and finally recovering from problems caused by mistakes, 
viruses, worms and spyware. 


Most users are not professionals and, as such, do not 
have the wherewithal to maintain systems. As a result, 
most personal computers are not backed up and not up 
to date with security patches, leaving users vulnerable to 
data loss and the Internet vulnerable to worms that can 
infect millions of computers in minutes [16]. In the home, 
the challenges we have outlined above lead to frustration; 
in the enterprise, the challenges cost money. 


The difficulties in managing distributed PCs has 
prompted a revival in interest in thin-client computing, 
both academically [15, 8] and commercially [2]. Reminis- 
cent of mainframe computing, computation 1s performed 
on computers centralized in the data center. On the user’s 
desk is either a special-purpose remote display terminal 
or a general-purpose personal computer running remote 
display software. Unfortunately, this model has higher 
hardware costs and does not perform as well. Today, the 
cheapest thin clients are PCs without a hard disk, but un- 
like a stand-alone PCs, a thin client also needs a server 
that does the computation, increasing hardware costs. The 
service provider must provision enough computers to han- 
dle the peak load; users cannot improve their computing 
experience by going to the store and buying a faster com- 
puter. The challenge of managing multiple desktops re- 
mains, even if it is centralized in the data center. Finally, 
remote display, especially over slower links, cannot de- 
liver the same interactivity as local applications. 


1.1 Cache-based System Management 


This paper presents a cache-based system management 
model that combines the advantages of centralized man- 
agement while taking advantage of inexpensive PCs. Our 
model delivers instances of the same software environ- 
ments to desktop computers automatically, thereby amor- 
tizing the cost of the management. This design trades off 
users’ ability to customize their own environment in re- 
turn for uniformity, scalability, better security and lower 
cost of management. 
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In our model, we separate the state in a computer into 
two parts: system state and user state. The system state 
consists of an operating system and all installed appli- 
cations. We refer to the system state as an appliance to 
emphasize that only the administrator is allowed to mod- 
ify the system function; thus, to the user the system state 
defines a fixed function, just like any appliance. Note that 
these appliances are virtual appliances because unlike real 
appliances, they do not come with dedicated hardware. 
User state consists of a user’s profile, preferences, and 
data files. 


User Data Appliance 


Repository “Ss _ Repository 


INTERNET. 


Virtual 


= nk nce 
Transcener 





Figure 1: Architecture of the Collective system 


In the cache-based system management model, appli- 
ances and user state are stored separately in network- 
accessible appliance repositories and data repositories, as 
shown in Figure |. PCs in this model are fixed-function 
devices called virtual appliance transceivers (VATS). 

In this model, a user can walk up to any of these clients, 
log in, and get access to any appliance he 1s entitled to. 
The VAT performs the following functions: 


1. authenticates users. 


2. fetches and runs the latest copies of appliances lo- 
cally. 


3. backs up user state changes to the data repository 
continuously; only administrators are allowed to up- 
date appliances in the appliance repository. 


4. optimizes the system by managing a cache to reduce 
the amount of the data that needs to be fetched over 
the network. 


Because appliances run locally, rather than on some 
central server, users experience performance and inter- 
activity similar to their current PC environment; this ap- 
proach provides the benefits of central management while 
leveraging commodity PCs. 


1.2 System Highlights 


We have developed a prototype based on this model 
which we call the Collective [14, 12]. By using x86 
virtualization technology provided by the VMware GSX 
Server [20], the Collective client can manage and run most 


software that runs on an x86 PC. We have used the sys- 
tem daily since June 2004. Throughout this period, we 
have extended our system and rewritten parts of it several 
times. The system that we are describing is the culmina- 
tion of many months of experience. This paper presents 
the design and rationale for cache-based system manage- 
ment, as well as the detailed design and implementation 
of the Collective. We also measure our prototype and de- 
scribe our experiences with it. 

Our cache-based system management model has sev- 
eral noteworthy characteristics. First, the VAT is a sepa- 
rate layer in the software stack devoted to management. 
The VAT is protected from the appliances it manages by 
the virtual machine monitor, increasing our confidence in 
the VAT’s security and reliability in the face of appliance 
compromise or malfunction. Finally, the VAT automati- 
cally updates itself, requiring little to no management on 
the part of the user. 

Second, the system delivers a comprehensive suite of 
critical system management functions automatically and 
efficiently, including disk imaging, machine lockdown, 
software updates, backups, system and data recovery, mo- 
bile computing, and disconnected operation, through a 
simple and unified design based on caching. Our cache 
design is kept simple with the use of a versioning scheme 
where every data item is referred to by a unique name. In 
contrast, these management functions are currently pro- 
vided by a host of different software packages, often re- 
quiring manual intervention. 

Third, our design presents a uniform user interface, 
while providing performance and security, across com- 
puters with different network connectivities and even on 
computers not running the VAT software. The design 
works on computers connected to a LAN or WAN with 
broadband bandwidth; it even works when computers are 
occasionally disconnected. It also enables a new mobility 
model, where users carry a portable storage device such as 
an 1.8-inch disk. With the disk, they can boot any compat- 
ible PC and run the VAT. Finally, in the case where users 
can only get access to a conventional PC, they can access 
their environment using a browser, albeit only at remote 
access speeds. 

In contrast, without a solution that delivers perfor- 
mance across different network connectivities, enterprises 
often resort to using a complicated set of techniques as a 
compromise. In a large organization, users in the main 
campus may use PCs since they have enough IT staff to 
manage them; remote offices may use thin clients instead, 
trading performance for reduced IT staff. Employees may 
manage their home PCs, installing corporate applications, 
and accessing corporate infrastructure via VPN. Finally, 
ad hoc solutions may be used to manage laptops, as they 
are seldom connected to the network unless they are in 
use. 
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The combination of centralized management and cheap 
PCs, provided by the Collective, offers a number of prac- 
tical benefits. This approach lowers the management cost 
at the cost of a small performance overhead. More impor- 
tantly, this approach improves security by keeping soft- 
ware up to date and locking down desktops. Recovery 
from failures, errors, and attacks is made possible by con- 
tinuous backup. And, the user sees the same computing 
environment at the office, at home, or on the road. 


1.3 Paper Organization 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
presents an overview of the system. Section 3 discusses 
the design in more detail. We present quantitative evalu- 
ation in section 4 and qualitative user experience in Sec- 
tion 5. Section 6 discusses the related work and Section 7 
concludes the paper. 


2 System Overview 


This section provides an overview of the Collective. We 
start by presenting the data types in the system: appli- 
ances, repositories and subscriptions. We then show how 
the Collective works from a user’s perspective. We de- 
scribe how the Collective’s architecture provides mobility 
and management functions and present optimizations that 
allow the Collective to perform well under different con- 
nectivities. 


2.1 Appliances 


An appliance encapsulates a computer state into a virtual 
machine which consists of the following: 


e System disks are created by administrators and hold 
the appliance’s operating system and applications. 
As part of the appliance model, the contents of the 
system disk at every boot are made identical to the 
contents published by the administrator. As the ap- 
pliance runs, it may mutate the disk. 


e User disks hold persistent data private to a user, such 
as user files and settings. 


e Ephemeral disks hold user data that is not backed up. 
They are used to hold ephemeral data such browser 
caches and temporary files; there is little reason to 
incur additional traffic to back up such data over the 
network. 


e A memory image holds the state of a suspended ap- 
pliance. 


2.2 Repositories 


Many of the management benefits of the Collective derive 
from the versioning of appliances in network repositories. 
In the Collective, each appliance has a repository; updates 


to that appliance get published as a new version in that 
repository. This allows the VAT to automatically find and 
retrieve the latest version of the appliance. 

To keep consistency simple, versions are immutable. 
To save space and to optimize data transfer, we use copy- 
on-write (COW) disks to express the differences between 
versions. 


2.3 Subscriptions 


Users have accounts, which are used to perform access 
control and keep per-user state. Associated with a user’s 
account is the user’s Collective profile which exists on net- 
work storage. In the user’s Collective profile is a list of 
appliances that the user has access to. When the user first 
runs an appliance, a subscription is created in the profile 
to store the user state associated with that appliance. 

To version user disks, each subscription in the user’s 
Collective profile contains a repository for the user disks 
associated with the appliance. The first version in the 
repository is a copy of an initial user disk published in 
the appliance repository. 

Other state associated with the subscription is stored 
only on storage local to the VAT. When an appliance 
starts, a COW copy of the system disk is created locally. 
Also, an ephemeral disk is instantiated, if the appliance 
requires one but it does not already exist. When an ap- 
pliance is suspended, a memory image is written to the 
VAT’s storage. 

Since we do not transfer state between VATs directly, 
we cannot migrate suspended appliances between VATs. 
This is mitigated by the user’s ability to carry their VAT 
with them on a portable storage device. 

To prevent the complexity of branching the user disk, 
the user should not start a subscribed appliance on a VAT 
while it is running on another VAT. So that we can, in 
many cases, detect this case and warn the user, a VAT will 
attempt to acquire and hold a lock for the subscription 
while the appliance is running. 


2.4 User Interface 


The VAT’s user interface is very simple—it authenticates 
the user and allows him to perform a handful of operations 
on appliances. On bootup, the VAT presents a Collective 
log-in window, where a user can enter his username and 
password. The system then presents the user with a list of 
appliances that he has access to, along with their status. 
Choosing from a menu, the user can perform any of the 
operations on his appliances: 


e start boots the latest version of the appliance, or if 
a suspended memory image is available locally, re- 
sumes the appliance. 


e stop shuts down the appliance. 


e suspend suspends the appliance to a memory image. 
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e reset destroys all ephemeral disks and the memory 
image but retains the user disks 


e delete destroys the subscription including the user 
disks 


e user disk undo allows the user to go back to a previ- 
ous snapshot of their user disk. 


e publish allows the administrator to save the current 
version of the system disk as the latest version of the 
appliance. 


When a user starts an appliance, the appliance takes 
over the whole screen once it runs; at any time, the user 
can hit a hot key sequence (Ctrl-Alt-Shift) and return to 
the list of appliances to perform other operations. The 
VAT user interface also indicates the amount of data that 
remains to be backed up from the local storage device. 
When this hits zero, the user can log out of the VAT and 
safely shift to using the virtual machines on another de- 
vice. 


2.5 Management Functions 


We now discuss how the various management functions 
are implemented using caching and versioning. 


2.5.1 System Updates 


Desktop PCs need to be updated constantly. These up- 
grades include security patches to operating systems or 
installed applications, installations of new software, up- 
grades of the operating system to a new version, and fi- 
nally re-installion of the operating system from scratch. 
All software upgrades, be they small or big, are accom- 
plished in our system with the same mechanism. The sys- 
tem administrator prepares a new version of the appliance 
and deposits it in the appliance repository. The user gets 
the latest copy of the system disks the next time they re- 
boot the appliance. The VAT can inform the user that a 
new version of the system disk is available, encouraging 
the user to reboot, or the VAT can even force a reboot to 
disallow use of the older version. From a user’s stand- 
point, upgrade involves minimal work; they just reboot 
their appliances. Many software updates and installations 
on Windows already require the computer to be rebooted 
to take effect. 

This update approach has some advantages over pack- 
age and patch systems like yum [24], RPM [1], Windows 
Installer [22], and Windows Update. First, patches may 
fail on some users’ computers because of interactions with 
user-installed software. Our updates are guaranteed to 
move the appliance to a new consistent state. Users run- 
ning older versions are unaffected until they reboot. Even 
computers that have been off or disconnected get the latest 
software updates when restarted; with many patch man- 
agement deployments, this is not the case. Finally, our 


update approach works no matter how badly the software 
in the appliance is functioning, since the VAT is protected 
from the appliance software. However, our model re- 
quires the user to subscribe to an entire appliance; patch- 
ing works with individual applications and integrates well 
in environments where users mix and match their applica- 
tions. 

Fully automating the update process, the VAT itself is 
managed as an appliance. It automatically updates itself 
from images hosted in a repository. This is described in 
more detail in Section 3. By making software updates 
easy, we expect environments to be much more up to date 
with the Collective and hence more secure. 


2.5.2 Machine Lockdown 


Our scheme locks down user desktops because changes 
made to the system disks are saved in a new version of the 
disk and are discarded when the appliance is shut down. 
This means that if a user accidentally installs undesirable 
software like spyware into the system state, these changes 
are wiped out. 

Of course, undesirable software may still install itself 
into the user’s state. Even in this case, the Collective ar- 
chitecture provides the advantage of being able to reboot 
to an uncompromised system image with uncompromised 
virus scanning tools. If run before accessing ephemeral 
and user data, the uncompromised virus scanner can stay 
uncompromised and hopefully clean the changed state. 


2.5.3 Backup 


The VAT creates a COW snapshot of the user disk when- 
ever the appliance is rebooted and also periodically as the 
appliance runs. The VAT backs up the COW disks for 
each version to the user repository. The VAT interface 
allows users to roll back changes made since the last re- 
boot or to return to other previous versions. This allows 
the user to recover from errors, no matter the cause, be it 
spyware or user error. 

When the user uses multiple VATs to access his appli- 
ances without waiting for backup to complete, potential 
for conflicts in the user disk repository arises. The backup 
protocol ensures that only one VAT can upload user disk 
snapshots into the repository at a time. If multiple VATs 
attempt to upload user disks at the same time, the user 
is first asked to choose which VAT gets to back up into 
the subscription and then given the choice of terminating 
the other backups or creating additional subscriptions for 
them. 

If an appliance is writing and overwriting large quan- 
tities of data, and there is insufficient network band- 
width for backup, snapshots can accumulate at the client, 
buffered for upload. In the extreme, they can potentially 
fill the disk. We contemplate two strategies to deal with 
accumulating snapshots: collapse multiple snapshots to- 
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gether and reduce the frequency of snapshots. In the worst 
case, the VAT can stop creating new snapshots and col- 
lapse all of the snapshots into one; the amount of disk 
space taken by the snapshot is then bounded by the size of 
the virtual disk. 


2.5.4 Hardware Management 


Hardware management becomes simpler in the Collective 
because PCs running the VAT are interchangeable; there 
is no state on a PC that cannot be discarded. Deploying 
hardware involves loading PCs with the VAT software. 
Provisioning is easy because users can get access to their 
environments on any of the VATs. Faulty computers can 
be replaced without manually customizing the new com- 
puter. 


2.6 Optimizations for Different Network 
Connectivities 


To reduce network and server usage and improve perfor- 
mance, the VAT includes a large on-disk cache, on the 
order of gigabytes. The cache keeps local copies of the 
system and user disk blocks from the appliance and data 
repositories, respectively. Besides fetching data on de- 
mand, our system also prefetches data into the cache. To 
ensure good write performance even on low-bandwidth 
connections, all appliance writes go to the VAT’s local 
disk; the backup process described in section 2.5.3 sends 
updates back in the background. 

The cache makes it possible for this model to perform 
well under different network connectivities. We shall 
show below how our system allows users to access their 
environments on any computer, even computers with no 
pre-installed VAT client software, albeit with reduced per- 
formance. 


2.6.1 LAN 


On low-latency, high bandwidth (e.g., 100 Mbps) net- 
works, the system performs reasonably well even if the 
cache is empty. Data can be fetched from the repositories 
fast enough to sustain good responsiveness. The cache is 
still valuable for reducing network and server bandwidth 
requirements. The user can easily move about in a LAN 
environment, since it is relatively fast to fetch data from a 
repository. 


2.6.2 WAN with Broadband 


By keeping a local copy of data from the repository, the 
cache reduces the need for data accesses over the net- 
work. This is significant because demand-fetching every 
block at broadband bandwidth and latency would make 
the system noticeably sluggish to the user. We avoid this 
worst-case scenario with the following techniques. First, 
at the time the VAT client software is installed on the hard 
disk, we also populate the cache with blocks of the ap- 
pliances most likely to be used. This way only updates 


need to be fetched. Second, the VAT prefetches data in 
the background whenever updates for the appliances in 
use are available. If, despite these optimizations, the user 
wishes to access an appliance that has not been cached, 
the user will find the application sluggish when using a 
feature for the first time. The performance of the feature 
should subsequently improve as its associated code and 
data get cached. In this case, although the system may 
try the user’s patience, the system is guaranteed to work 
without the user knowing details about installing software 
and other system administration information. 


2.6.3 Disconnected Operation with Laptops 


A user can ensure access to a warm cache of their appli- 
ances by carrying the VAT on a laptop. The challenge here 
is that a laptop is disconnected from the network from 
time to time. By hoarding all the blocks of the appliances 
the user wishes to use, we can keep operating even while 
disconnected. 


2.6.4 Portable VATs 


The self-containment of the VAT makes possible a new 
model of mobility. Instead of carrying a laptop, we can 
carry the VAT, with a personalized cache, on a bootable, 
portable storage device. Portable storage devices are fast, 
light, cheap, and small. In particular, we can buy a 1.8- 
inch, 40GB, 4200 rpm portable disk, weighing about 2 
ounces, for about $140 today. Modern PCs can boot from 
a portable drive connected via USB. 
The portable VAT has these advantages: 


1. Universality and independence of the computer 
hosts. Eliminating dependences on the software of 
the hosting computer, the device allows us to con- 
vert any x86 PC into a Collective VAT. This approach 
leaves the hosting computer undisturbed, which is a 
significant benefit to the hosting party. Friends and 
relatives need not worry about their visitors modi- 
fying their computing environments accidentally, al- 
though malicious visitors can still wreak havoc on 
the disks in the computers. 


2. Performance. The cache in the portable VAT serves 
as a network accelerator. This is especially impor- 
tant if we wish to use computers on low-bandwidth 
networks. 


3. Fault tolerance. Under typical operation, the VAT 
does not contain any indispensable state when not 
in use; thus, in the event the portable drive is lost or 
forgotten, the user gets access to his data by inserting 
another generic VAT and continuing to work, albeit 
at a slower speed. 


4. Security and privacy. This approach does not dis- 
turb the hosting computer nor does it leave any trace 
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of its execution on the hosting computer. Data on 
the portable drive can be encrypted to maintain se- 
crecy if the portable drive is lost or stolen. However, 
there is always the possibility that the firmware of 
the computer has been doctored to spy on the com- 
putations being performed. Trusted computing tech- 
niques [18, 5] can be applied here to provide more 
security; hardware could in theory attest to the drive 
the identity of the firmware. 


2.6.5 Remote Display 


Finally, in case the users do not have access to any VATs, 
they can access their environments using remote display. 
We recreate a user experience similar to the one with the 
VAT; the user logs in, is presented with a list of appliances 
and can click on them to begin using them. The appli- 
ances are run on a server and a window appears with an 
embedded Java remote display applet that communicates 
with the server. 


3 Design of the VAT 


In this section, we present the design of the appliance 
transceiver. The VAT’s major challenges include running 
on as many computers as possible, automatically updating 
itself, authenticating users and running their appliances, 
and working well on slow networks. 


3.1 Hardware Abstraction 


We would like the VAT image to run on as many differ- 
ent hardware configurations as possible. This allows users 
with a bootable USB drive to access their state from al- 
most any computer that they might have available to them. 
It also reduces the number of VAT images we need to 
maintain, simplifying our administration burden. 

To build a VAT that would support a wide range of 
hardware, we modified KNOPPIX [6], a Live CD version 
of Linux that automatically detects available hardware at 
boot time and loads the appropriate Linux drivers. KNOP- 
PIX includes most of the drivers available for Linux today. 

KNOPPIX’s ability to quickly auto-configure itself to a 
computer’s hardware allows the same VAT software to be 
used on many computers without any per-computer modi- 
fication or configuration, greatly simplifying the manage- 
ment of an environment with diverse hardware. We have 
found only one common situation where the VAT cannot 
configure itself without the user’s help: to join a wireless 
network, the user may need to select a network and pro- 
vide an encryption key. 

If a VAT successfully runs on a computer, we can be 
reasonably sure the appliances running on it will. The 
appliances run by the VAT see a reasonably uniform set 
of virtual devices; VMware GSX server takes advantage 
of the VAT’s device drivers to map these virtual devices to 
a wide range of real hardware devices. 


3.2. User Authentication 


To maintain security, users must identify themselves to 
the VAT and provide credentials that will be used by the 
VAT to access their storage on their behalf. As part of log- 
ging in, the user enters his username and password. The 
VAT then uses SSH and the password to authenticate the 
user to the server storing the user’s Collective profile. To 
minimize the lifetime of the user’s password in memory, 
the VAT sets up a key pair with the storage server so that 
it can use a private key, rather than a password, to access 
storage on behalf of the user. 

Disconnected operation poses a challenge, as there is 
no server to contact. However, if a user has already logged 
in previously, the VAT can authenticate him. When first 
created, the private key mentioned in the previous para- 
graph is stored encrypted with the user’s password. On 
a subsequent login, if the password entered successfully 
decrypts the private key, the user is allowed to login and 
access the cached appliances and data. 


3.3. VAT Maintenance 


As mentioned earlier, the VAT is managed as an appliance, 
and needs zero maintenance from the end user; it automat- 
ically updates itself from a repository managed by a VAT 
administrator. 

For most problems with the VAT software, a reboot re- 
stores the software to a working state. This is because the 
VAT software consists largely of a read-only file system 
image. Any changes made during a session are captured 
in separate file systems on a ramdisk. As a result, the VAT 
software does not drift from the published image. 

All VATs run an update process which checks a reposi- 
tory for new versions of the VAT software and downloads 
them to the VAT disk when they become available. To 
ensure the integrity and authenticity of the VAT software, 
each version is signed by the VAT publisher. The reposi- 
tory location and the public key of publisher are stored on 
the VAT disk. 

After downloading the updated image, the update pro- 
cess verifies the signature and atomically changes the boot 
sector to point to the new version. To guarantee progress, 
we allocate enough room for three versions of the VAT 
image: the currently running version, a potentially newer 
version that is pointed to by the boot sector which will be 
used at next reboot, and an even newer, incomplete ver- 
sion that is in the process of being downloaded or verified. 

The VAT image is about 350MB uncompressed; down- 
loading a completely new image wastes precious network 
capacity on broadband links. To reduce the size to about 
160MB, we use the cloop tools that come with KNOP- 
PIX to generate a compressed disk image; by using the 
cloop kernel driver, the VAT can mount the root file sys- 
tem from the compressed file system directly. Even so, we 
expect most updates to touch only a few files; transferring 
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an entire 16OMB image is inefficient. To avoid transfer- 
ring blocks already at the client, the update process uses 
rsync; for small changes, the size of the update is reduced 
from 160MB to about LOMB. 


3.4 Storage Access 


Our network repositories have the simplest layout we 
could imagine; we hope this will let us use a variety of 
access protocols. Each repository is a directory; each ver- 
sion is a subdirectory whose name is the version number. 
The versioned objects are stored as files in the subdirec- 
tories. Versions are given whole numbers starting at 1. 
Since some protocols (like HTTP) have no standard di- 
rectory format, we keep a latest file in the repository’s 
main directory that indicates the highest version number. 


To keep consistency simple, we do not allow a file 
to be changed once it has been published into a reposi- 
tory. However, it should be possible to reclaim space of 
versions that are old; as such, files and versions can be 
deleted from the repository. Nothing prevents the deletion 
of an active version; the repository does not keep track of 
the active users. 


When reading from network storage, we wanted a sim- 
ple, efficient protocol that could support demand paging 
of large objects, like disk images. For our prototype, we 
use NFS. NES has fast, reliable servers and clients. To 
work around NFS’s poor authentication, we tunnel NFS 
over SSH. 


While demand paging a disk from the repository, we 
may become disconnected. If a request takes too long to 
return, the disk drivers in the appliance’s OS will timeout 
and return an I/O error. This can lead to file system errors 
which can cause the system to panic. In some cases, sus- 
pending the OS before the timeout and resuming it once 
we have the block can prevent these errors. A better solu- 
tion is to try to make sure this does not happen in the first 
place by aggressively caching blocks; we will discuss this 
approach more in Section 3.6. 


We also use NFS to write to network storage. To atom- 
ically add a new version to a repository, the VAT first cre- 
ates and populates the new version under a one-time di- 
rectory name. As part of the process, it places a nonce in 
the directory. The VAT then renames the directory to its 
final name and checks the nonce to see if it succeeded. 


We would also like to set the priority of the writes to 
user data repositories with respect to other network traf- 
fic. Currently, the VAT approximates this by mounting the 
NFS server again on a different mount point; this in turn 
uses a separate TCP connection, which is given a differ- 
ent priority. Another consideration is that when an NFS 
Server is Slow or disconnected, the NFS in-kernel client 
will buffer writes in memory, eventually filling memory 
with dirty blocks and degrading performance. To limit 


the quantity of dirty data, the VAT performs an fsync after 
every 64 kilobytes of writes to the user data repository. 


3.5 Caching 


Our cache is designed to mask the high latency and low 
bandwidth of wide-area communication by taking advan- 
tage of large, persistent local storage, like hard disks and 
flash drives. At the extreme, the cache allows the client to 
operate disconnected. 

COW disks can be gigabytes in size; whole file caching 
them would lead to impractical startup times. On the other 
hand, most of the other data in our system, like the virtual 
machine description, is well under 25 kilobytes. As a re- 
sult, we found it easiest to engineer two caches: a small 
object cache for small data and meta-data and a COW 
cache for COW disk blocks. 

To simplify disconnected operation, small objects, like 
the user’s list of appliances or the meta-data associated 
with a repository, are replicated in their entirety. All the 
code reads the replicated copy directly; a background pro- 
cess periodically polls the servers for updates and inte- 
grates them into the local replica. User data snapshots, 
which are not necessarily small, are also stored in their 
entirety before being uploaded to the server. 

The COW cache is designed to cache immutable ver- 
sions of disks from repositories; as such the name of a 
disk in the cache includes an ID identifying the repository 
(currently the URL), the disk ID (currently the disk file 
name), and the version number. To name a specific block 
on a disk, the offset on disk is added. Since a data block 
can change location when COW disk chains are collapsed, 
we use the offset in the virtual disk, not the offset in the 
COW disk file. 

One of the challenges of on-disk data structures is deal- 
ing with crashes, which can happen at any time, leading to 
partial writes and random data in files. With a large cache, 
scanning the disk after a crash is unattractive. To cope 
with partial writes and other errors introduced by the file 
system, each 512-byte sector stored in the cache is pro- 
tected by an MDS hash over its content and its address. If 
the hash fails, the cache assumes the data is not resident 
in the cache. 

A traditional challenge with file caches has been invali- 
dation; however, our cache needs no invalidation protocol. 
The names used when storing and retrieving data from the 
cache include the version number; since any given version 
of an object is immutable, no invalidation is necessary. 

Our cache implementation does not currently make an 
effort to place sequential blocks close to each other on 
disk. As aresult, workloads that are optimized for sequen- 
tial disk access perform noticeably slower with our cache, 
due to the large number of incurred seeks. One such com- 
mon workload is system bootup; we have implemented a 
bootup block optimization for this case. Since the block 
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access pattern during system bootup is highly predictable, 
a trace of the accessed blocks is saved along with each 
virtual appliance. When an appliance is started, the trace 
is replayed, bringing the blocks into the buffer cache be- 
fore the appliance OS requests them. This optimization 
significantly reduces bootup time. A more general ver- 
sion of this technique can be applied to other predictable 
block access patterns, such as those associated with start- 
ing large applications. 


3.6 Prefetching 


To minimize cache misses, the VAT runs a prefetcher pro- 
cess to fetch useful appliance blocks in the background. 
The prefetcher checks for updates to appliances used by 
the VAT user, and populates the cache with blocks from 
the updated appliances. One optimization is to prioritize 
the blocks using access frequency so that the more impor- 
tant data can be prefetched first. 

The user can use an appliance in disconnected mode 
by completely prefetching a version of an appliance into 
the cache. The VAT user interface indicates to the user 
what versions of his appliances have been completely 
prefetched. The user can also manually issue a command 
to the prefetcher if he explicitly wants to save a complete 
version of the appliance in the cache. 

The prefetcher reduces interference with other pro- 
cesses by rate-limiting itself. It maintains the latencies of 
recent requests and uses these to determine the extent of 
contention for network or disk resources. The prefetcher 
halves its rate if the percentage of recent requests expe- 
riencing a high latency exceeds a threshold; otherwise, it 
doubles its rate when it finds a large percentage experi- 
ence a low latency. If none of these apply, it increases or 
decreases request rate by a small constant based on the 
latency of the last request. 

Prefetching puts spare resources to good use by utiliz- 
ing them to provide better user experience in the future: 
when a user accesses an appliance version for the first 
time, it is likely that the relevant blocks would already be 
cached. Prefetching hides network latency from the appli- 
ance, and better utilizes network bandwidth by streaming 
data rather than fetching it on demand. 


4 Evaluation 


We provide some quantitative measurements of the sys- 
tem to give a sense of how the system behaves. We per- 
form four sets of experiments. We first use a set of bench- 
marks to characterize the overhead of the system and the 
effect of using different portable drives. We then present 
some Statistics on how three appliances we have created 
have evolved over time. Next, we evaluate prefetching. 
We show that a small amount of data accounts for most 
of the accesses, and that prefetching can greatly improve 


the responsiveness of an interactive workload. Finally, we 
study the feasibility of continuous backups. 


4.1 Run-Time Performance 


We first establish some basic parameters of our system by 
running a number of benchmarks under different condi- 
tions. All of the experiments, unless noted otherwise, are 
run on 2.4GHz Pentium IV machines with 1GB of mem- 
ory and a 40GB Hitachi 1.8” hard drive connected via 
Prolific Technology’s PL-2507 USB-to-IDE bridge con- 
troller. VAT software running on the experimental ma- 
chines is based on Linux kernel 2.6.11.4 and VMware 
GSX server version 3.1. The file server is a 2.4GHz 
Pentium IV with 1GB of memory and a Linux software 
RAID, consisting of four 160GB IDE drives. We use 
FreeBSD’s dummynet [11] network simulator to compare 
the performance of our system over a 100 Mbps LAN to 
that over a 1.5 Mbps downlink / 384 Kbps uplink DSL 
connection with 40 msec round-trip delay. 


4.1.1 Effects of Caching 


To evaluate caching, we use three repeatable workloads: 
bootup and shutdown of a Linux VM, bootup and shut- 
down of a Windows XP VM, and building the Linux 
2.4.23 kernel in a VM. The runtime of each workload is 
measured in different network and cache configurations 
to illustrate how caching and network connectivity affect 
performance. All workloads are run with both an empty 
and a fully prefetched initial cache. We also repeat the 
workloads with a fully prefetched cache but without the 
bootup block optimization, to show the optimization’s ef- 
fect on startup performance. 

By running the same virtual machine workloads on an 
unmodified version of VMware’s GSX server, we quan- 
tify the benefits and overheads imposed by the Collective 
caching system. In particular, we run two sets of exper- 
iments using unmodified VMware without the Collective 
cache: 


e Local, where the entire VM is copied to local disk 
and executes without demand-fetching. The COW 
disks of each VM disk are collapsed into a flat disk 
for this experiment. We expect this to provide a 
bound on VMware performance. 


e NFS, where the VM is stored on an NFS file server 
and is demand-fetched by VMware without addi- 
tional caching. This is expected to be slow in the 
DSL case and shows the need for caching. 


Figure 2 summarizes the performance of these bench- 
marks. Workloads running with a fully prefetched cache 
are slower than the /Jocal workload, due to additional seek 
overhead imposed by the layout of blocks in our cache. 
The bootup block prefetching optimization, described in 
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Section 3.5, largely compensates for the suboptimal block 
layout. 

As expected, the performance of our workloads is bad 
in both the NFS and the empty cache scenario, especially 
in the case of a DSL network, thus underscoring the need 
for caching. 
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Figure 2: Runtime of workload experiments on different cache con- 
figurations when run over a 100 Mbps LAN, and a simulated DSL link 
with 1.5 Mbps downlink / 384 Kbps uplink and 40 msec RTT latency. 
The runtimes are normalized to the runtime in the local experiment. The 
local runtimes are 64 sec, 32 sec, and 438 sec, respectively for the Win- 
dows reboot, Linux reboot, and Linux kernel build experiments. 


4.1.2 Effects of disk performance 


As a first test to evaluate the performance of different 
disks, we measured the time taken to boot the VAT soft- 
ware on an IBM Thinkpad T42p laptop, since our standard 
experimental desktop machine did not have USB 2.0 sup- 
port in its BIOS. The results, shown in the first column of 
Figure 3 indicate that the VAT boot process is reasonably 
fast across different types of drives we tried. 

For our second test, we run the same micro-benchmark 
workloads as above; to emphasize disk performance 
rather than network performance, the VMs are fully 
prefetched into the cache, and the machines are connected 
over a 1OOMbps LAN. The results are shown in Figure 3. 
The flash drive performs well on this workload, because 
of its good read performance with zero seek time, but 
has limited capacity, which would prevent it from running 
larger applications well. The microdrive is relatively slow, 
largely due to its high seek time and rotational latency. In 
our opinion, the 1.8” hard drive offers the best price / per- 
formance / form factor combination. 


4.2 Maintaining Appliances 


We have created and maintained three virtual machine ap- 
pliances over a period of time: 


e a Windows XP environment. Over the course of half 
a year, the Windows appliance has gone through two 
service packs and many security updates. The ap- 








VAT Windows Linux Kernel 

a 
Lexar 1GB Flash Drive 455 
IBM 4GB Microdrive 523 
Hitachi 40GB 1.8” Drive 457 
Fujitsu 60GB 2.5” Drive 446 


Figure 3: Performance characteristics of four different VAT disks. All 
the numbers are in seconds. The first column shows the VAT boot times 
on an IBM Thinkpad T42p, from the time BIOS transfers control to the 
VAT’s boot block to the VAT being fully up and running. In all cases 
the BIOS takes an additional 8 seconds initializing the system before 
transferring control to the VAT. The rest of the table shows results for 
the micro-benchmarks run with fully-primed caches when run over a 
100 Mbps network. 


pliance initially contained Office 2000 and was up- 
graded to Office 2003. The appliance includes a 
large number of applications such as Adobe Photo- 
Shop, FrameMaker, and Macromedia DreamWeaver. 


e a Linux environment, based on Red Hat’s Fedora 
Core, that uses NFS to access our home directories 
on our group file server. Over a period of eight 
months, the NFS Linux appliance required many 
security updates, which replaced major subsystems 
like the kernel and X server. Software was added 
to the NFS Linux appliance as it was found to be 
needed. 


e a Linux environment also based on Fedora, that 
stores the user’s home directory in a user disk. This 
Linux appliance included all the programs that came 
with the distribution and was therefore much larger. 
We used this appliance for two months. 


Some vital statistics of these appliances are shown in 
Figure 4. We show the number of versions created, either 
due to software installations or security patches. Changes 
to the system happen frequently; we saved a lot of time by 
having to just update one instance of each appliance. 


Appliance Number of | Total | Active | Cache 
Windows XP 31 16.5 4.5 3.1 
NES Linux 20 D7 2.8 1.4 
User-disk Linux 8 7.0 4.9 ae) 





Figure 4: Statistics of three appliances. Sizes are in GB. 


We also measure the size of all the COW disks for each 
appliance (“Total size”) and the size of the latest version 
(“Active size”). The last column of the table, “Cache 
size”, shows an example of the cache size of an active 
user of each appliance. We observe from our usage that 
the cache size grows quickly and stabilizes within a short 
amount of time. It grows whenever major system updates 
are performed and when new applications are used for the 
first time. The sizes shown here represent all the blocks 
ever cached and may include disk blocks that may have 
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since been made obsolete. We have not needed to evict 
any blocks from our 40GB disks. 


4.3 Effectiveness of Prefetching 


In the following, we first measure the access profile to es- 
tablish that prefetching a small amount of data is useful. 
Second, we measure the effect of prefetching on the per- 
formance of an interactive application. 


4.3.1 Access Profile 


In this experiment, we measure the access profile of appli- 
ance blocks, to understand the effectiveness of prefetching 
based on the popularity of blocks. We took 15 days of 
usage traces from 9 users using the three appliances de- 
scribed above in their daily work. Note that during this 
period some of the appliances were updated, so the total 
size of data accessed was greater than the size of a single 
active version. For example, the Windows XP appliance 
had an active size of 4.5 GB and seven updates of 4.4 GB 
combined, for a total of 8.9 GB of accessible appliance 
data. 

Figure 5 shows each appliance’s effective size, the size 
of all the accesses to the appliance in the trace, and the 
size of unique accesses. The results suggest that only a 
fraction of the appliance data is ever accessed by any user. 
In this trace, users access only 10 to 30% of the accessible 
data in the appliances. 


Appliance Accessible | Accesses | Unique data 
Windows XP 8.9 GB 31.1 GB 2.4 GB 
NES Linux 3.4 GB 6.8 GB 1.0 GB 
User-disk Linux 6 GB 5.9 GB 0.5 GB 





Figure 5: Statistics of appliances in the trace. 


Figure 6 shows the percentage of accesses that are satis- 
fied by the cache (Y-axis) if a given percentage of the most 
popular blocks are cached (X-axis). The results show that 
a large fraction of data accesses are to a small fraction of 
the data. For example, more than 75% of data accesses in 
the Windows XP appliance are to less than 20% of the ac- 
cessed data, which is about 5% of the total appliance size. 
These preliminary results suggest that popularity of ac- 
cessed appliance data is a good heuristic for prefetching, 
and that prefetching a small fraction of the appliance’s 
data can significantly reduce the chances of a cache miss. 


4.3.2 Interactive Performance 


The responsiveness of an interactive application can be 
severely affected by cache miss delays. Our next experi- 
ment attempts to measure the effects of prefetching on an 
application’s response time. 

To simulate interactive workloads, we created a 
VNC [10] recorder to record user mouse and keyboard 
input events, and a VNC player to play them back to re- 
produce user’s actions [25]. Using VNC provides us with 
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Figure 6: Block access profile: cache hit rate as a function of 
prefetched appliance data. Most frequently used appliance data 
is prefetched first. 


a platform-independent mechanism for interacting with 
the desktop environment. Furthermore, it allows us to use 
VMware’s built-in VNC interface to the virtual machine 
console. 

Other tools [19, 23] try to do this, but play back is not 
always correct when the system is running significantly 
slower (or faster) than during recording. This is espe- 
cially true for mouse click events. To reliably replay user 
actions, our VNC recorder takes screen snapshots along 
with mouse click events. When replaying input events, 
the VNC player waits for the screen snapshot taken dur- 
ing recording to match the screen contents during replay 
before sending the mouse click. 

Our replay works only on systems with little or no non- 
deterministic behavior. Since we use virtual machines, we 
can easily ensure that the initial state is the same for each 
experiment. 

We use the Windows XP appliance to record a VNC 
session of a user creating a PowerPoint presentation for 
approximately 8 minutes ina LAN environment. This ses- 
sion is then replayed in the following experimental config- 
urations: 


e Local: the entire appliance VM is copied to the VAT 
disk and executed with unmodified VMware, without 
demand-fetching or caching. 


e Prefetched: some of the virtual machine’s blocks are 
prefetched into the VAT’s cache, and the VM is then 
executed on top of that cache. The VAT is placed 
behind a simulated 1.5 Mbps / 384 Kbps DSL con- 
nection. 


For the prefetched experiments, we asked four users 
to use various programs in our appliance, to model other 
people’s use of the same appliance; their block access pat- 
terns are used for prefetching blocks in the experiment. 
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Prefetching measures the amount of data transferred over 
the network; due to compression, the amount of raw disk 
data transferred is approximately 1.6 times more. The 
amount of prefetching goes up to a maximum of 420 MB, 
which includes all of the blocks accessed in the appliance 
by our users. 


The total runtimes for the replayed sessions are within 
approximately 5% of each other — the additional latency 
imposed by demand-fetching disk blocks over DSL is ab- 
sorbed by long periods of user think time when the sys- 
tem is otherwise idle. To make a meaningful comparison 
of the results, we measure the response time latency for 
each mouse click event, and plot the distribution of re- 
sponse times over the entire workload in Figure 7. For 
low response times, the curves are virtually indistinguish- 
able. This region of the graph corresponds to events that 
do not result in any disk access, and hence are quick in 
all the scenarios. As response time increases, the curves 
diverge; this corresponds to events which involve access- 
ing disk — the system takes noticeably longer to respond 
in this case, when disk blocks need to be demand-fetched 
over the network. The figure shows that PowerPoint run- 
ning in the Collective is as responsive as running in a local 
VM, except for times when new features have to be loaded 
from disk — similar to Windows taking a while to start any 
given application for the first time. 


The most commonly accessed blocks are those used 
in the bootup process. This experiment only measures 
the time taken to complete the PowerPoint workload af- 
ter the system has been booted up, and therefore the ben- 
efit of prefetching the startup blocks is not apparent in 
the results shown in the figure. However, prefetching the 
startup blocks (approximately 100 MB) improves startup 
time from 391 seconds in the no prefetching case to 127 
seconds when 200 MB of data is prefetched. 


The results show that prefetching improves interactive 
performance. In the case of full prefetching, the perfor- 
mance matches that of a local VM. Partial prefetching is 
also beneficial — we can see that prefetching 200 MB sig- 
nificantly improves the interactive performance of Power- 
Point. 


4.4 Feasibility of Online Backup 


Ideally, in our system, user data should always be backed 
up onto network storage. To determine whether online 
backup works for real workloads, we collected usage 
traces for three weeks on personal computers of ten users 
running Windows XP. These users included office work- 
ers, home users, and graduate students. The traces contain 
information on disk block reads and writes, file opens and 
start and end of processes. We also monitored idle times 
of keyboard and mouse; we assume the user to be idle if 
the idle time exceeds five minutes. 
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Figure 7: CDF plot of response times observed by the user 
during a PowerPoint session, for different levels of prefetching. 


We expect that in our system the user would log out 
and possibly shut down his VAT soon after he completes 
his work. So, the measure we are interested in is whether 
there is any data that is not backed up when he becomes 
idle. If all the data is backed up, then the user can log 
in from any other VAT and get his most recent user data; 
if the user uses a portable VAT, he could lose it with no 
adverse effects. 


To quantify this measure we simulated the usage traces 
on our cache running over a 384 Kbps DSL uplink. To 
perform the simulation we divided the disk writes from 
the usage data into writes to system data, user data, and 
ephemeral data. These correspond to the system disk, user 
disk, and ephemeral disk that were discussed earlier. Sys- 
tem data consists of the writes that are done in the normal 
course by an operating system that need not be backed up. 
Examples of this include paging, defragmentation, NTFS 
metadata updates to system disk, and virus scans. User 
data consists of the data that the user would want to be 
backed up. This includes email documents, office doc- 
uments, etc., We categorize internet browser cache, and 
media objects such as mp3 files, that are downloaded from 
the web as ephemeral data and do not consider them for 
backup. In our traces there were a total of about 300GB 
worth of writes of which about 3.3% were to user data, 
3.4% were to ephemeral data and the rest to program data. 
Users were idle 1278 times in the trace, and in our simu- 
lation, backup stops during idle periods. We estimate the 
size of dirty data in the cache when users become idle. 


The results are presented in Figure 8. The x-axis shows 
the size of data that is not backed up, and the y-axis shows 
the percentage of idle periods. From the figure we see that 
most of the time there is very little data to be backed up by 
the time the user becomes idle. This suggests that interac- 
tive users have large amounts of think time and generate 
little backup traffic. This also shows that online backup, 
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as implemented in the Collective, works well even on a 
DSL link. Even in the worst case, the size of dirty data 
is only about 35 MB, which takes less than 15 minutes to 
backup on DSL. 
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Figure 8: Size of data that is not backed up when a user be- 
comes idle. The graph shows the fraction of times the user would 
have less than a certain amount of dirty data in his cache at the 
end of his session. 


The results presented in this section illustrate that the 
system performs well over different network connections, 
and that it provides a good interactive user experience. 
Further, the results support our use of prefetching for re- 
ducing cache misses, and show that continuous backup is 
feasible for most users. 


5 Experiences 


We have been using the Collective for our daily work 
since June 2004. Based on this and other experiences, 
we describe how the Collective helped reduce the burden 
of administering software and computers. 


5.1 Uses of the System 


At first, members of our research group were using the 
prototype for the sake of understanding how our system 
behaves. As the system stabilized, more people started 
using the Collective because it worked better than their 
current setup. The following real-life scenarios we en- 
countered illustrate some of the uses of our system: 

Deploying new equipment. Before the Collective, when 
we needed to set up a new desktop or laptop, it would 
take a couple of hours to install the operating system, ap- 
plications, and configure the computer. By plugging in 
and booting from USB disk containing the VAT, we were 
able to start using the computer immediately, starting up 
appliances we had previously used on other computers. 
We also used the VAT to configure the new computer’s 
internal hard drive to be a VAT; all it takes is one user 
command and, in less than 5 minutes, the computer is as- 
similated into the Collective. 

Fixing broken software setups. In one case, a student 
adopted the Collective after he botched the upgrade of the 


Linux kernel on his laptop. As a result of the failed up- 
grade, the laptop did not even boot. In other cases, we 
had lent machines to other groups and received them back 
with less than useful software setups. The Collective al- 
lowed us to resume work quickly by placing a VAT on the 
computer. 

Distributing a complex computing environment. Over 
the summer, two undergraduates participated in a com- 
piler research project that required many tools including 
Java, Eclipse, the JoeQ Java compiler, BDD libraries, etc. 
Since the students were not familiar with those tools, it 
would have taken each of the students a couple of days 
to create a working environment. Instead, an experienced 
graduate student created an appliance that he shared with 
both students, enabling both of them to start working on 
the research problems. 

Using multiple environments. Our Linux appliance 
users concurrently start up a Windows appliance for the 
occasional tasks, like visiting certain web pages and run- 
ning Powerpoint, that work better or require using Win- 
dows applications. 

Distributing a centrally maintained infrastructure. Our 
university maintains a pool of computers that host the 
software for course assignments. Towards the end of the 
term, these computers become over-subscribed and slow. 
While the course software and the students’ home directo- 
ries are all available over a distributed file system (AFS), 
most students do not want to risk installing Linux and con- 
figuring AFS on their laptops. We gave students external 
USB drives with a VAT and created a Linux appliance that 
uses AFS to access course software and their home di- 
rectories. The students used the VAT and the appliance 
to take advantage of the ample cycles on their laptops, 
while leaving the Windows setup on their internal drive 
untouched. 


5.2. Lessons from our Experience 


We appreciate that we only need to update an appliance 
once and all of the users can benefit from it. The authors 
would not be able to support all the users of the system 
otherwise. 

The design of the VAT as a portable, self-contained, 
fixed-function device contributes greatly to our ability to 
carry out our experiments. 


1. Auto-update. It is generally hard to conduct exper- 
iments involving distributed users because the soft- 
ware being tested needs to be fixed and improved fre- 
quently, especially at the beginning. Our system au- 
tomatically updates itself allowing us to make quick 
iterations in the experiment without having to recall 
the experiment. The user needs to take no action, and 
the system has the appearance of healing itself upon 
a reboot. 
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2. Self-containment. It is easy to get users to try out 
the system because we give them an external USB 
drive from which to boot their computer. The VAT 
does not disturb the computing environment stored 
on their internal hard drive. 


The system also makes us less wary of taking actions 
that may compromise an appliance. For example, we can 
now open email attachments more willingly because our 
system is up to date with security patches, and we can 
roll back the system should the email contain a new virus. 
As atrial, we opened up a message containing the BagleJ 
email virus in a system that had not yet been patched. Be- 
cause BagleJ installed itself onto the system disk, it was 
removed when we rebooted. We have had similar expe- 
riences with spyware; a reboot removes the spyware exe- 
cutables, leaving only some icons on the user’s desktop to 
clean up. 

We observed that the system can be slow when it is used 
to access appliance versions that have not yet been cached. 
This is especially true over a DSL network. Prefetching 
can be useful in these cases. Prefetching on a LAN is 
fast; on a DSL network, it is useful to leave the computer 
connected to the network even when it is not in use, to al- 
low prefetching to complete. The important point to note 
here is that this is fully automatic and hands-free, and it is 
much better than having to baby-sit the software installa- 
tion process. Our experience suggests that it is important 
to prioritize between the different kinds of network traf- 
fic performed on behalf of the users; background activi- 
ties like prefetching new appliance versions or backing up 
user data snapshots should not interfere with normal user 
activity. 

We found that the performance of the Collective is not 
satisfactory for I/O intensive applications such as software 
builds, and graphics intensive applications such as video 
games. The virtualization overhead, along with the I/O 
overhead of our cache makes the Collective not suitable 
for these applications. 

Finally, many software licenses restrict the installation 
of software to a single computer. Software increasingly 
comes with activation and other copy protection mea- 
sures. Being part of a large organization that negotiates 
volume licenses, we avoided these licensing issues. How- 
ever, the current software licensing model will have to 
change for the Collective model to be widely adopted. 


6 Related Work 


To help manage software across wide-area _ grids, 
GVFS [26] transfers hardware-level virtual machines. 
Their independent design shares many similarities to our 
design, including on-disk caches, NFS over SSH, and 
VMM-specific cache coherence. The Collective evaluates 
a broader system, encompassing portable storage, user 


data, virtual appliance transceiver, and initial user expe- 
riences. 

Internet Suspend/Resume (ISR) [7] uses virtual ma- 
chines and a portable cache to provide mobility; the Col- 
lective architecture also provides management features 
like rollback and automatic update, in addition to mobil- 
ity. Similar to our previous work [13], ISR uses a cache 
indexed by content hash. In contrast, the current Collec- 
tive prototype uses COW disks and a cache indexed by lo- 
cation. We feel that any system like the Collective needs 
COW disks to succinctly express versions; also, indexing 
the cache by location was straightforward to implement. 
Index by hash does have the advantage of being able to 
use a cached block from an unrelated disk image. Our 
previous work [13] suggests that there is promise in com- 
bining COW disks and index by hash. In the case a user 
does not wish to carry portable storage, ISR also imple- 
ments proactive prefetching, which sends updated blocks 
to the computers the user uses commonly in anticipation 
of the user arriving there. The Collective uses prefetching 
of data from repositories to improve the performance at 
VATs where the user is already logged in. The two ap- 
proaches are complementary. 

Managing software using disk images 1s common; a 
popular tool is Symantec Ghost [17]. Unlike our sys- 
tem, a compromised operating system can disable Ghost 
since the operating system has full access to the raw hard- 
ware. In addition, since Ghost does not play copy-on- 
write tricks, roll back involves rewriting the whole parti- 
tion. This potentially lengthy process limits the frequency 
of ghosting. Finally, Ghost leaves it to the administrator 
and other tools to address how to manage user data. 

Using network repositories for disk images and ex- 
pressing updates compactly using differences are explored 
by Rauch et al [9]. A different way of distributing disk im- 
ages is Live CDs, bootable CDs with a complete software 
environment. Live CDs provide lock down and can easily 
roll back changes to operating systems. However, they do 
not provide automatic updates and management of user 
data. 

Various solutions for transparent install and update ex- 
ist for platforms other than x86 hardware. Java has Java 
Web Start [21]; some Windows games use Valve Steam; 
Konvalo and Zero Install manage Linux applications. The 
Collective uses virtual machine technology and an auto- 
matically updating virtual appliance transceiver to man- 
age the entire software stack. 

Like the Collective, MIT’s Project Athena [4] provides 
the management benefits of centralized computing while 
using the power of distributed desktop computers. In 
Athena, management is a service that runs alongside ap- 
plications; in contrast, the Collective’s management soft- 
ware are protected from the applications by a virtual 
machine monitor. The Collective uses a disk-based ab- 
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straction to distribute software and user data; in contrast, 
Athena uses a distributed file system. By explicitly ex- 
posing multiple versions of disk images through reposi- 
tories, the Collective can provide consistent snapshots of 
software and does not force users to start using the new 
version immediately. In contrast, software run from a net- 
work file system must be carefully laid out and managed 
to provide similar semantics. In Athena, users can mix 
and match software from many providers; in our model, 
an appliance is a monolithic unit created and tested by an 
administrator. 


Candea et al [3] have explored rebooting components 
of a running system as a simple, consistent, and fast 
method of recovery. The Collective uses reboots to roll- 
back changes and provide upgrades, providing similar ad- 
vantages. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper presents the Collective, a prototype of a system 
management architecture for managing desktop comput- 
ers. This paper concentrates on the design issues of a com- 
plete system. By combining simple concepts of caching, 
separation of system and user state, network storage, and 
versioning, the Collective provides several management 
benefits, including centralized management, atomic up- 
dates, and recovery via rollback. 

Our design of a portable, self-managing virtual appli- 
ance transceiver makes the Collective infrastructure it- 
self easy to deploy and maintain. Caching in the Collec- 
tive helps provide good interactive performance even over 
wide-area networks. Our experience and the experimen- 
tal data gathered on the system suggest that the Collective 
system management architecture can provide a practical 
solution to the complex problem of system management. 
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Abstract 
Migrating operating system instances across distinct phys- 
ical hosts is a useful tool for administrators of data centers 
and clusters: It allows a clean separation between hard- 
ware and software, and facilitates fault management, load 
balancing, and low-level system maintenance. 


By carrying out the majority of migration while OSes con- 
tinue to run, we achieve impressive performance with min- 
imal service downtimes; we demonstrate the migration of 
entire OS instances on a commodity cluster, recording ser- 
vice downtimes as low as 60ms. We show that that our 
performance is sufficient to make live migration a practical 
tool even for servers running interactive loads. 


In this paper we consider the design options for migrat- 
ing OSes running services with liveness constraints, fo- 
cusing on data center and cluster environments. We intro- 
duce and analyze the concept of writable working set, and 
present the design, implementation and evaluation of high- 
performance OS migration built on top of the Xen VMM. 


1 Introduction 


Operating system virtualization has attracted considerable 
interest in recent years, particularly from the data center 
and cluster computing communities. It has previously been 
shown [1] that paravirtualization allows many OS instances 
to run concurrently on a single physical machine with high 
performance, providing better use of physical resources 
and isolating individual OS instances. 


In this paper we explore a further benefit allowed by vir- 
tualization: that of live OS migration. Migrating an en- 
tire OS and all of its applications as one unit allows us to 
avoid many of the difficulties faced by process-level mi- 
gration approaches. In particular the narrow interface be- 
tween a virtualized OS and the virtual machine monitor 
(VMM) makes it easy avoid the problem of ‘residual de- 
pendencies’ [2] in which the original host machine must 
remain available and network-accessible in order to service 
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certain system calls or even memory accesses on behalf of 
migrated processes. With virtual machine migration, on 
the other hand, the original host may be decommissioned 
once migration has completed. This is particularly valuable 
when migration 1s occurring in order to allow maintenance 
of the original host. 


Secondly, migrating at the level of an entire virtual ma- 
chine means that in-memory state can be transferred in a 
consistent and (as will be shown) efficient fashion. This ap- 
plies to kernel-internal state (e.g. the TCP control block for 
a currently active connection) as well as application-level 
state, even when this is shared between multiple cooperat- 
ing processes. In practical terms, for example, this means 
that we can migrate an on-line game server or streaming 
media server without requiring clients to reconnect: some- 
thing not possible with approaches which use application- 
level restart and layer 7 redirection. 


Thirdly, live migration of virtual machines allows a sepa- 
ration of concerns between the users and operator of a data 
center or cluster. Users have ‘carte blanche’ regarding the 
software and services they run within their virtual machine, 
and need not provide the operator with any OS-level access 
at all (e.g. a root login to quiesce processes or I/O prior to 
migration). Similarly the operator need not be concerned 
with the details of what is occurring within the virtual ma- 
chine; instead they can simply migrate the entire operating 
system and its attendant processes as a single unit. 


Overall, live OS migration is a extremelely powerful tool 
for cluster administrators, allowing separation of hardware 
and software considerations, and consolidating clustered 
hardware into a single coherent management domain. If 
a physical machine needs to be removed from service an 
administrator may migrate OS instances including the ap- 
plications that they are running to alternative machine(s), 
freeing the original machine for maintenance. Similarly, 
OS instances may be rearranged across machines in a clus- 
ter to relieve load on congested hosts. In these situations the 
combination of virtualization and migration significantly 
improves manageability. 
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We have implemented high-performance migration sup- 
port for Xen [1], a freely available open source VMM for 
commodity hardware. Our design and implementation ad- 
dresses the issues and tradeoffs involved in live local-area 
migration. Firstly, as we are targeting the migration of ac- 
tive OSes hosting live services, it is critically important to 
minimize the downtime during which services are entirely 
unavailable. Secondly, we must consider the total migra- 
tion time, during which state on both machines is synchro- 
nized and which hence may affect reliability. Furthermore 
we must ensure that migration does not unnecessarily dis- 
rupt active services through resource contention (e.g., CPU, 
network bandwidth) with the migrating OS. 


Our implementation addresses all of these concerns, allow- 
ing for example an OS running the SPECweb benchmark 
to migrate across two physical hosts with only 210ms un- 
availability, or an OS running a Quake 3 server to migrate 
with just 607s downtime. Unlike application-level restart, 
we can maintain network connections and application state 
during this process, hence providing effectively seamless 
migration from a user’s point of view. 


We achieve this by using a pre-copy approach in which 
pages of memory are iteratively copied from the source 
machine to the destination host, all without ever stopping 
the execution of the virtual machine being migrated. Page- 
level protection hardware is used to ensure a consistent 
snapshot is transferred, and a rate-adaptive algorithm is 
used to control the impact of migration traffic on running 
services. The final phase pauses the virtual machine, copies 
any remaining pages to the destination, and resumes exe- 
cution there. We eschew a ‘pull’ approach which faults in 
missing pages across the network since this adds a residual 
dependency of arbitrarily long duration, as well as provid- 
ing in general rather poor performance. 


Our current implementation does not address migration 
across the wide area, nor does it include support for migrat- 
ing local block devices, since neither of these are required 
for our target problem space. However we discuss ways in 
which such support can be provided in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


The Collective project [3] has previously explored VM mi- 
gration as a tool to provide mobility to users who work on 
different physical hosts at different times, citing as an ex- 
ample the transfer of an OS instance to a home computer 
while a user drives home from work. Their work aims to 
optimize for slow (e.g., ADSL) links and longer time spans, 
and so stops OS execution for the duration of the transfer, 
with a set of enhancements to reduce the transmitted image 
size. In contrast, our efforts are concerned with the migra- 
tion of live, in-service OS instances on fast neworks with 
only tens of milliseconds of downtime. Other projects that 


have explored migration over longer time spans by stop- 
ping and then transferring include Internet Suspend/Re- 
sume [4] and Denali [5]. 


Zap [6] uses partial OS virtualization to allow the migration 
of process domains (pods), essentially process groups, us- 
ing a modified Linux kernel. Their approach is to isolate all 
process-to-kernel interfaces, such as file handles and sock- 
ets, into a contained namespace that can be migrated. Their 
approach is considerably faster than results in the Collec- 
tive work, largely due to the smaller units of migration. 
However, migration in their system is still on the order of 
seconds at best, and does not allow live migration; pods 
are entirely suspended, copied, and then resumed. Further- 
more, they do not address the problem of maintaining open 
connections for existing services. 


The live migration system presented here has considerable 
shared heritage with the previous work on NomadBIOS [7], 
a virtualization and migration system built on top of the 
L4 microkernel [8]. NomadBIOS uses pre-copy migration 
to achieve very short best-case migration downtimes, but 
makes no attempt at adapting to the writable working set 
behavior of the migrating OS. 


VMware has recently added OS migration support, dubbed 
VMotion, to their VirtualCenter management software. As 
this is commercial software and strictly disallows the publi- 
cation of third-party benchmarks, we are only able to infer 
its behavior through VMware’s own publications. These 
limitations make a thorough technical comparison impos- 
sible. However, based on the VirtualCenter User’s Man- 
ual [9], we believe their approach is generally similar to 
ours and would expect it to perform to a similar standard. 


Process migration, a hot topic in systems research during 
the 1980s [10, 11, 12, 13, 14], has seen very little use for 
real-world applications. Milojicic et al [2] give a thorough 
survey of possible reasons for this, including the problem 
of the residual dependencies that a migrated process re- 
tains on the machine from which it migrated. Examples of 
residual dependencies include open file descriptors, shared 
memory segments, and other local resources. These are un- 
desirable because the original machine must remain avail- 
able, and because they usually negatively impact the per- 
formance of migrated processes. 


For example Sprite [15] processes executing on foreign 
nodes require some system calls to be forwarded to the 
home node for execution, leading to at best reduced perfor- 
mance and at worst widespread failure if the home node is 
unavailable. Although various efforts were made to ame- 
liorate performance issues, the underlying reliance on the 
availability of the home node could not be avoided. A sim- 
ilar fragility occurs with MOSIX [14] where a deputy pro- 
cess on the home node must remain available to support 
remote execution. 
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We believe the residual dependency problem cannot easily 
be solved in any process migration scheme — even modern 
mobile run-times such as Java and .NET suffer from prob- 
lems when network partition or machine crash causes class 
loaders to fail. The migration of entire operating systems 
inherently involves fewer or zero such dependencies, mak- 
ing it more resilient and robust. 


3 Design 


Ata high level we can consider a virtual machine to encap- 
sulate access to a set of physical resources. Providing live 
migration of these VMs in a clustered server environment 
leads us to focus on the physical resources used in such 
environments: specifically on memory, network and disk. 


This section summarizes the design decisions that we have 
made in our approach to live VM migration. We start by 
describing how memory and then device access is moved 
across a set of physical hosts and then go on to a high-level 
description of how a migration progresses. 


3.1 Migrating Memory 


Moving the contents of a VM’s memory from one phys- 
ical host to another can be approached in any number of 
ways. However, when a VM is running a live service it 
is important that this transfer occurs in a manner that bal- 
ances the requirements of minimizing both downtime and 
total migration time. The former is the period during which 
the service is unavailable due to there being no currently 
executing instance of the VM; this period will be directly 
visible to clients of the VM as service interruption. The 
latter is the duration between when migration is initiated 
and when the original VM may be finally discarded and, 
hence, the source host may potentially be taken down for 
maintenance, upgrade or repair. 


It is easiest to consider the trade-offs between these require- 
ments by generalizing memory transfer into three phases: 


Push phase The source VM continues running while cer- 
tain pages are pushed across the network to the new 
destination. To ensure consistency, pages modified 
during this process must be re-sent. 


Stop-and-copy phase The source VM is stopped, pages 
are copied across to the destination VM, then the new 
VM is started. 


Pull phase The new VM executes and, if it accesses a page 
that has not yet been copied, this page is faulted in 
(“pulled’’) across the network from the source VM. 


Although one can imagine a scheme incorporating all three 
phases, most practical solutions select one or two of the 


three. For example, pure stop-and-copy [3, 4, 5] involves 
halting the original VM, copying all pages to the destina- 
tion, and then starting the new VM. This has advantages in 
terms of simplicity but means that both downtime and total 
migration time are proportional to the amount of physical 
memory allocated to the VM. This can lead to an unaccept- 
able outage if the VM is running a live service. 


Another option is pure demand-migration [16] in which a 
short stop-and-copy phase transfers essential kernel data 
structures to the destination. The destination VM is then 
started, and other pages are transferred across the network 
on first use. This results in a much shorter downtime, but 
produces a much longer total migration time; and in prac- 
tice, performance after migration is likely to be unaccept- 
ably degraded until a considerable set of pages have been 
faulted across. Until this time the VM will fault on a high 
proportion of its memory accesses, each of which initiates 
a synchronous transfer across the network. 


The approach taken in this paper, pre-copy [11] migration, 
balances these concerns by combining a bounded itera- 
tive push phase with a typically very short stop-and-copy 
phase. By ‘iterative’ we mean that pre-copying occurs in 
rounds, in which the pages to be transferred during round 
n are those that are modified during round n — 1 (all pages 
are transferred in the first round). Every VM will have 
some (hopefully small) set of pages that it updates very 
frequently and which are therefore poor candidates for pre- 
copy migration. Hence we bound the number of rounds of 
pre-copying, based on our analysis of the writable working 
set (WWS) behavior of typical server workloads, which we 
present in Section 4. 


Finally, a crucial additional concern for live migration is the 
impact on active services. For instance, iteratively scanning 
and sending a VM’s memory image between two hosts in 
a cluster could easily consume the entire bandwidth avail- 
able between them and hence starve the active services of 
resources. This service degradation will occur to some ex- 
tent during any live migration scheme. We address this is- 
sue by carefully controlling the network and CPU resources 
used by the migration process, thereby ensuring that it does 
not interfere excessively with active traffic or processing. 


3.2 Local Resources 


A key challenge in managing the migration of OS instances 
is what to do about resources that are associated with the 
physical machine that they are migrating away from. While 
memory can be copied directly to the new host, connec- 
tions to local devices such as disks and network interfaces 
demand additional consideration. The two key problems 
that we have encountered in this space concern what to do 
with network resources and local storage. 
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For network resources, we want a migrated OS to maintain 
all open network connections without relying on forward- 
ing mechanisms on the original host (which may be shut 
down following migration), or on support from mobility 
or redirection mechanisms that are not already present (as 
in [6]). A migrating VM will include all protocol state (e.g. 
TCP PCBs), and will carry its IP address with it. 


To address these requirements we observed that in a clus- 
ter environment, the network interfaces of the source and 
destination machines typically exist on a single switched 
LAN. Our solution for managing migration with respect to 
network in this environment is to generate an unsolicited 
ARP reply from the migrated host, advertising that the IP 
has moved to a new location. This will reconfigure peers 
to send packets to the new physical address, and while a 
very small number of in-flight packets may be lost, the mi- 
grated domain will be able to continue using open connec- 
tions with almost no observable interference. 


Some routers are configured not to accept broadcast ARP 
replies (in order to prevent IP spoofing), so an unsolicited 
ARP may not work in all scenarios. If the operating system 
is aware of the migration, it can opt to send directed replies 
only to interfaces listed in its own ARP cache, to remove 
the need for a broadcast. Alternatively, on a switched net- 
work, the migrating OS can keep its original Ethernet MAC 
address, relying on the network switch to detect its move to 
a new port!. 


In the cluster, the migration of storage may be similarly ad- 
dressed: Most modern data centers consolidate their stor- 
age requirements using a network-attached storage (NAS) 
device, in preference to using local disks in individual 
servers. NAS has many advantages in this environment, in- 
cluding simple centralised administration, widespread ven- 
dor support, and reliance on fewer spindles leading to a 
reduced failure rate. A further advantage for migration is 
that it obviates the need to migrate disk storage, as the NAS 
is uniformly accessible from all host machines in the clus- 
ter. We do not address the problem of migrating local-disk 
storage in this paper, although we suggest some possible 
strategies as part of our discussion of future work. 


3.3. Design Overview 


The logical steps that we execute when migrating an OS are 
summarized in Figure 1. We take a conservative approach 
to the management of migration with regard to safety and 
failure handling. Although the consequences of hardware 
failures can be severe, our basic principle is that safe mi- 
gration should at no time leave a virtual OS more exposed 


'Note that on most Ethernet controllers, hardware MAC filtering will 
have to be disabled if multiple addresses are in use (though some cards 
support filtering of multiple addresses in hardware) and so this technique 
is only practical for switched networks. 


VM running normally on | Stage 0: Pre-Migration 

Host A Active VM on Host A 
Alternate physical host may be preselected for migration 
Block devices mirrored and free resources maintained 


Stage 1: Reservation 
Initialize a container on the target host 






Stage 2: Iterative Pre-copy 
Enable shadow paging 


Downtime 
; Stage 3: Stop and copy 
UM Uren Device) Suspend VM on host A 
Generate ARP to redirect traffic to Host B 
Synchronize all remaining VM state to Host B 


VM running normally on 
Host B 


Stage 5: Activation 
VM starts on Host B 
Connects to local devices 
Resumes normal operation 


Figure 1: Migration timeline 


to system failure than when it is running on the original sin- 
gle host. To achieve this, we view the migration process as 
a transactional interaction between the two hosts involved: 


Stage 0: Pre-Migration We begin with an active VM on 
physical host A. To speed any future migration, a tar- 
get host may be preselected where the resources re- 
quired to receive migration will be guaranteed. 


Stage 1: Reservation A request is issued to migrate an OS 
from host A to host B. We initially confirm that the 
necessary resources are available on DB and reserve a 
VM container of that size. Failure to secure resources 
here means that the VM simply continues to run on A 
unaffected. 


Stage 2: Iterative Pre-Copy During the first iteration, all 
pages are transferred from A to B. Subsequent itera- 
tions copy only those pages dirtied during the previous 
transfer phase. 


Stage 3: Stop-and-Copy We suspend the running OS in- 
stance at A and redirect its network traffic to B. As 
described earlier, CPU state and any remaining incon- 
sistent memory pages are then transferred. At the end 
of this stage there is a consistent suspended copy of 
the VM at both A and B. The copy at A is still con- 
sidered to be primary and is resumed in case of failure. 


Stage 4: Commitment Host BP indicates to A that it has 
successfully received a consistent OS image. Host A 
acknowledges this message as commitment of the mi- 
gration transaction: host A may now discard the orig- 
inal VM, and host B becomes the primary host. 


Stage 5: Activation The migrated VM on B is now ac- 
tivated. Post-migration code runs to reattach device 
drivers to the new machine and advertise moved IP 
addresses. 
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Tracking the Writable Working Set of SPEC CINT2000 
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Figure 2: WWS curve for a complete run of SPEC CINT2000 (512MB VM) 


This approach to failure management ensures that at least 
one host has a consistent VM image at all times during 
migration. It depends on the assumption that the original 
host remains stable until the migration commits, and that 
the VM may be suspended and resumed on that host with 
no risk of failure. Based on these assumptions, a migra- 
tion request essentially attempts to move the VM to a new 
host, and on any sort of failure execution is resumed locally, 
aborting the migration. 


4 Writable Working Sets 


When migrating a live operating system, the most signif- 
icant influence on service performance is the overhead of 
coherently transferring the virtual machine’s memory im- 
age. As mentioned previously, a simple stop-and-copy ap- 
proach will achieve this in time proportional to the amount 
of memory allocated to the VM. Unfortunately, during this 
time any running services are completely unavailable. 


A more attractive alternative is pre-copy migration, in 
which the memory image is transferred while the operat- 
ing system (and hence all hosted services) continue to run. 
The drawback however, is the wasted overhead of trans- 
ferring memory pages that are subsequently modified, and 
hence must be transferred again. For many workloads there 
will be a small set of memory pages that are updated very 
frequently, and which it is not worth attempting to maintain 
coherently on the destination machine before stopping and 
copying the remainder of the VM. 


The fundamental question for iterative pre-copy migration 


is: how does one determine when it is time to stop the pre- 
copy phase because too much time and resource is being 
wasted? Clearly if the VM being migrated never modifies 
memory, a single pre-copy of each memory page will suf- 
fice to transfer a consistent image to the destination. How- 
ever, should the VM continuously dirty pages faster than 
the rate of copying, then all pre-copy work will be in vain 
and one should immediately stop and copy. 


In practice, one would expect most workloads to lie some- 
where between these extremes: a certain (possibly large) 
set of pages will seldom or never be modified and hence are 
good candidates for pre-copy, while the remainder will be 
written often and so should best be transferred via stop-and- 
copy — we dub this latter set of pages the writable working 
set (WWS) of the operating system by obvious extension 
of the original working set concept [17]. 


In this section we analyze the WWS of operating systems 
running a range of different workloads in an attempt to ob- 
tain some insight to allow us build heuristics for an efficient 
and controllable pre-copy implementation. 


4.1 Measuring Writable Working Sets 


To trace the writable working set behaviour of a number of 
representative workloads we used Xen’s shadow page ta- 
bles (see Section 5) to track dirtying statistics on all pages 
used by a particular executing operating system. This al- 
lows us to determine within any time period the set of pages 
written to by the virtual machine. 


Using the above, we conducted a set of experiments to sam- 
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Figure 3: Expected downtime due to last-round memory 
copy on traced page dirtying of a Linux kernel compile. 
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Effect of Bandwidth and Pre—Copy Iterations on Migration Downtime 
(Based on a page trace of Quake 3 Server) 
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Figure 5: Expected downtime due to last-round memory 
copy on traced page dirtying of a Quake 3 server. 
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Effect of Bandwidth and Pre—Copy Iterations on Migration Downtime 
(Based on a page trace of OLTP Database Benchmark) 
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Figure 4: Expected downtime due to last-round memory 
copy on traced page dirtying of OLTP. 
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Figure 6: Expected downtime due to last-round memory 
copy on traced page dirtying of SPECweb. 
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ple the writable working set size for a variety of bench- 
marks. Xen was running on a dual processor Intel Xeon 
2.4GHz machine, and the virtual machine being measured 
had a memory allocation of 512MB. In each case we started 
the relevant benchmark in one virtual machine and read 
the dirty bitmap every 50ms from another virtual machine, 
cleaning it every 8 seconds — in essence this allows us to 
compute the WWS with a (relatively long) 8 second win- 
dow, but estimate it at a finer (SOms) granularity. 


The benchmarks we ran were SPEC CINT2000, a Linux 
kernel compile, the OSDB OLTP benchmark using Post- 
greSQL and SPECweb99 using Apache. We also measured 
a Quake 3 server as we are particularly interested in highly 
interactive workloads. 


Figure 2 illustrates the writable working set curve produced 
for the SPEC CINT2000 benchmark run. This benchmark 
involves running a series of smaller programs in order and 
measuring the overall execution time. The x-axis measures 
elapsed time, and the y-axis shows the number of 4KB 
pages of memory dirtied within the corresponding 8 sec- 
ond interval; the graph is annotated with the names of the 
sub-benchmark programs. 


From this data we observe that the writable working set 
varies significantly between the different sub-benchmarks. 
For programs such as ‘eon’ the WWS is a small fraction of 
the total working set and hence is an excellent candidate for 
migration. In contrast, ‘gap’ has a consistently high dirty- 
ing rate and would be problematic to migrate. The other 
benchmarks go through various phases but are generally 
amenable to live migration. Thus performing a migration 
of an operating system will give different results depending 
on the workload and the precise moment at which migra- 
tion begins. 


4.2 Estimating Migration Effectiveness 


We observed that we could use the trace data acquired to 
estimate the effectiveness of iterative pre-copy migration 
for various workloads. In particular we can simulate a par- 
ticular network bandwidth for page transfer, determine how 
many pages would be dirtied during a particular iteration, 
and then repeat for successive iterations. Since we know 
the approximate WWS behaviour at every point in time, we 
can estimate the overall amount of data transferred in the fi- 
nal stop-and-copy round and hence estimate the downtime. 


Figures 3—6 show our results for the four remaining work- 
loads. Each figure comprises three graphs, each of which 
corresponds to a particular network bandwidth limit for 
page transfer; each individual graph shows the WWS his- 
togram (in light gray) overlaid with four line plots estimat- 
ing service downtime for up to four pre-copying rounds. 


Looking at the topmost line (one pre-copy iteration), 


the first thing to observe is that pre-copy migration al- 
ways performs considerably better than naive stop-and- 
copy. For a 512MB virtual machine this latter approach 
would require 32, 16, and 8 seconds downtime for the 
128Mbit/sec, 256Mbit/sec and 512Mbit/sec bandwidths re- 
spectively. Even in the worst case (the starting phase of 
SPECweb), a single pre-copy iteration reduces downtime 
by a factor of four. In most cases we can expect to do 
considerably better — for example both the Linux kernel 
compile and the OLTP benchmark typically experience a 
reduction in downtime of at least a factor of sixteen. 


The remaining three lines show, in order, the effect of per- 
forming a total of two, three or four pre-copy iterations 
prior to the final stop-and-copy round. In most cases we 
see an increased reduction in downtime from performing 
these additional iterations, although with somewhat dimin- 
ishing returns, particularly in the higher bandwidth cases. 


This is because all the observed workloads exhibit a small 
but extremely frequently updated set of ‘hot’ pages. In 
practice these pages will include the stack and local vari- 
ables being accessed within the currently executing pro- 
cesses as well as pages being used for network and disk 
traffic. The hottest pages will be dirtied at least as fast as 
we can transfer them, and hence must be transferred in the 
final stop-and-copy phase. This puts a lower bound on the 
best possible service downtime for a particular benchmark, 
network bandwidth and migration start time. 


This interesting tradeoff suggests that it may be worthwhile 
increasing the amount of bandwidth used for page transfer 
in later (and shorter) pre-copy iterations. We will describe 
our rate-adaptive algorithm based on this observation in 
Section 5, and demonstrate its effectiveness in Section 6. 


5 Implementation Issues 


We designed and implemented our pre-copying migration 
engine to integrate with the Xen virtual machine moni- 
tor [1]. Xen securely divides the resources of the host ma- 
chine amongst a set of resource-isolated virtual machines 
each running a dedicated OS instance. In addition, there is 
one special management virtual machine used for the ad- 
ministration and control of the machine. 


We considered two different methods for initiating and 
managing state transfer. These illustrate two extreme points 
in the design space: managed migration is performed 
largely outside the migratee, by a migration daemon run- 
ning in the management VM; in contrast, self migration 1s 
implemented almost entirely within the migratee OS with 
only a small stub required on the destination machine. 


In the following sections we describe some of the imple- 
mentation details of these two approaches. We describe 
how we use dynamic network rate-limiting to effectively 
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balance network contention against OS downtime. We then 
proceed to describe how we ameliorate the effects of rapid 
page dirtying, and describe some performance enhance- 
ments that become possible when the OS is aware of its 
migration — either through the use of self migration, or by 
adding explicit paravirtualization interfaces to the VMM. 


5.1 Managed Migration 


Managed migration is performed by migration daemons 
running in the management VMs of the source and destina- 
tion hosts. These are responsible for creating anew VM on 
the destination machine, and coordinating transfer of live 
system state over the network. 


When transferring the memory image of the still-running 
OS, the control software performs rounds of copying in 
which it performs a complete scan of the VM’s memory 
pages. Although in the first round all pages are transferred 
to the destination machine, in subsequent rounds this copy- 
ing is restricted to pages that were dirtied during the pre- 
vious round, as indicated by a dirty bitmap that is copied 
from Xen at the start of each round. 


During normal operation the page tables managed by each 
guest OS are the ones that are walked by the processor’s 
MMU to fill the TLB. This is possible because guest OSes 
are exposed to real physical addresses and so the page ta- 
bles they create do not need to be mapped to physical ad- 
dresses by Xen. 


To log pages that are dirtied, Xen inserts shadow page ta- 
bles underneath the running OS. The shadow tables are 
populated on demand by translating sections of the guest 
page tables. Translation is very simple for dirty logging: 
all page-table entries (PTEs) are initially read-only map- 
pings in the shadow tables, regardless of what is permitted 
by the guest tables. If the guest tries to modify a page of 
memory, the resulting page fault is trapped by Xen. If write 
access 1s permitted by the relevant guest PTE then this per- 
mission is extended to the shadow PTE. At the same time, 
we set the appropriate bit in the VM’s dirty bitmap. 


When the bitmap is copied to the control software at the 
start of each pre-copying round, Xen’s bitmap is cleared 
and the shadow page tables are destroyed and recreated as 
the migratee OS continues to run. This causes all write per- 
missions to be lost: all pages that are subsequently updated 
are then added to the now-clear dirty bitmap. 


When it is determined that the pre-copy phase is no longer 
beneficial, using heuristics derived from the analysis in 
Section 4, the OS is sent a control message requesting that 
it suspend itself in a state suitable for migration. This 
causes the OS to prepare for resumption on the destina- 
tion machine; Xen informs the control software once the 
OS has done this. The dirty bitmap is scanned one last 


time for remaining inconsistent memory pages, and these 
are transferred to the destination together with the VM’s 
checkpointed CPU-register state. 


Once this final information is received at the destination, 
the VM state on the source machine can safely be dis- 
carded. Control software on the destination machine scans 
the memory map and rewrites the guest’s page tables to re- 
flect the addresses of the memory pages that it has been 
allocated. Execution is then resumed by starting the new 
VM at the point that the old VM checkpointed itself. The 
OS then restarts its virtual device drivers and updates its 
notion of wallclock time. 


Since the transfer of pages is OS agnostic, we can easily 
support any guest operating system — all that is required is 
a small paravirtualized stub to handle resumption. Our 1m- 
plementation currently supports Linux 2.4, Linux 2.6 and 
NetBSD 2.0. 


5.2. Self Migration 


In contrast to the managed method described above, self 
migration [18] places the majority of the implementation 
within the OS being migrated. In this design no modifi- 
cations are required either to Xen or to the management 
software running on the source machine, although a migra- 
tion stub must run on the destination machine to listen for 
incoming migration requests, create an appropriate empty 
VM, and receive the migrated system state. 


The pre-copying scheme that we implemented for self mi- 
gration is conceptually very similar to that for managed mi- 
gration. At the start of each pre-copying round every page 
mapping in every virtual address space is write-protected. 
The OS maintains a dirty bitmap tracking dirtied physical 
pages, setting the appropriate bits as write faults occur. To 
discriminate migration faults from other possible causes 
(for example, copy-on-write faults, or access-permission 
faults) we reserve a spare bit in each PTE to indicate that it 
is write-protected only for dirty-logging purposes. 


The major implementation difficulty of this scheme is to 
transfer a consistent OS checkpoint. In contrast with a 
managed migration, where we simply suspend the migra- 
tee to obtain a consistent checkpoint, self migration 1s far 
harder because the OS must continue to run in order to 
transfer its final state. We solve this difficulty by logically 
checkpointing the OS on entry to a final two-stage stop- 
and-copy phase. The first stage disables all OS activity ex- 
cept for migration and then peforms a final scan of the dirty 
bitmap, clearing the appropriate bit as each page is trans- 
ferred. Any pages that are dirtied during the final scan, and 
that are still marked as dirty in the bitmap, are copied to a 
shadow buffer. The second and final stage then transfers the 
contents of the shadow buffer — page updates are ignored 
during this transfer. 
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5.3. Dynamic Rate-Limiting 


It is not always appropriate to select a single network 
bandwidth limit for migration traffic. Although a low 
limit avoids impacting the performance of running services, 
analysis in Section 4 showed that we must eventually pay 
in the form of an extended downtime because the hottest 
pages in the writable working set are not amenable to pre- 
copy migration. The downtime can be reduced by increas- 
ing the bandwidth limit, albeit at the cost of additional net- 
work contention. 


Our solution to this impasse is to dynamically adapt the 
bandwidth limit during each pre-copying round. The ad- 
ministrator selects a minimum and a maximum bandwidth 
limit. The first pre-copy round transfers pages at the mini- 
mum bandwidth. Each subsequent round counts the num- 
ber of pages dirtied in the previous round, and divides this 
by the duration of the previous round to calculate the dirty- 
ing rate. The bandwidth limit for the next round is then 
determined by adding a constant increment to the previ- 
ous round’s dirtying rate — we have empirically deter- 
mined that 50Mbit/sec is a suitable value. We terminate 
pre-copying when the calculated rate is greater than the ad- 
ministrator’s chosen maximum, or when less than 256KB 
remains to be transferred. During the final stop-and-copy 
phase we minimize service downtime by transferring mem- 
ory at the maximum allowable rate. 


As we will show in Section 6, using this adaptive scheme 
results in the bandwidth usage remaining low during the 
transfer of the majority of the pages, increasing only at 
the end of the migration to transfer the hottest pages in the 
WWS. This effectively balances short downtime with low 
average network contention and CPU usage. 


5.4 Rapid Page Dirtying 


Our working-set analysis in Section 4 shows that every OS 
workload has some set of pages that are updated extremely 
frequently, and which are therefore not good candidates 
for pre-copy migration even when using all available net- 
work bandwidth. We observed that rapidly-modified pages 
are very likely to be dirtied again by the time we attempt 
to transfer them in any particular pre-copying round. We 
therefore periodically ‘peek’ at the current round’s dirty 
bitmap and transfer only those pages dirtied in the previ- 
ous round that have not been dirtied again at the time we 
scan them. 


We further observed that page dirtying is often physically 
clustered — if a page is dirtied then it is disproportionally 
likely that a close neighbour will be dirtied soon after. This 
increases the likelihood that, if our peeking does not detect 
one page in a cluster, it will detect none. To avoid this 
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Figure 7: Rogue-process detection during migration of a 
Linux kernel build. After the twelfth iteration a maximum 
limit of forty write faults is imposed on every process, dras- 
tically reducing the total writable working set. 


unfortunate behaviour we scan the VM’s physical memory 
space in a pseudo-random order. 


5.5 Paravirtualized Optimizations 


One key benefit of paravirtualization is that operating sys- 
tems can be made aware of certain important differences 
between the real and virtual environments. In terms of mi- 
gration, this allows a number of optimizations by informing 
the operating system that it is about to be migrated — at this 
stage a migration stub handler within the OS could help 
improve performance in at least the following ways: 


Stunning Rogue Processes. Pre-copy migration works 
best when memory pages can be copied to the destination 
host faster than they are dirtied by the migrating virtual ma- 
chine. This may not always be the case — for example, a test 
program which writes one word in every page was able to 
dirty memory at a rate of 320 Gbit/sec, well ahead of the 
transfer rate of any Ethernet interface. This is a synthetic 
example, but there may well be cases in practice in which 
pre-copy migration is unable to keep up, or where migra- 
tion is prolonged unnecessarily by one or more ‘rogue’ ap- 
plications. 


In both the managed and self migration cases, we can miti- 
gate against this risk by forking a monitoring thread within 
the OS kernel when migration begins. As it runs within the 
OS, this thread can monitor the WWS of individual pro- 
cesses and take action if required. We have implemented 
a simple version of this which simply limits each process 
to 40 write faults before being moved to a wait queue — in 
essence we ‘stun’ processes that make migration difficult. 
This technique works well, as shown in Figure 7, although 
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one must be careful not to stun important interactive ser- 
vices. 


Freeing Page Cache Pages. A typical operating system 
will have a number of ‘free’ pages at any time, ranging 
from truly free (page allocator) to cold buffer cache pages. 
When informed a migration is to begin, the OS can sim- 
ply return some or all of these pages to Xen in the same 
way it would when using the ballooning mechanism de- 
scribed in [1]. This means that the time taken for the first 
“full pass” iteration of pre-copy migration can be reduced, 
sometimes drastically. However should the contents of 
these pages be needed again, they will need to be faulted 
back in from disk, incurring greater overall cost. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section we present a thorough evaluation of our im- 
plementation on a wide variety of workloads. We begin by 
describing our test setup, and then go on explore the mi- 
gration of several workloads in detail. Note that none of 
the experiments in this section use the paravirtualized opti- 
mizations discussed above since we wished to measure the 
baseline performance of our system. 


6.1 Test Setup 


We perform test migrations between an identical pair of 
Dell PE-2650 server-class machines, each with dual Xeon 
2GHz CPUs and 2GB memory. The machines have 
Broadcom TG3 network interfaces and are connected via 
switched Gigabit Ethernet. In these experiments only a sin- 
gle CPU was used, with HyperThreading enabled. Storage 
is accessed via the iSCSI protocol from an NetApp F840 
network attached storage server except where noted other- 
wise. We used XenLinux 2.4.27 as the operating system in 
all cases. 


6.2 Simple Web Server 


We begin our evaluation by examining the migration of an 
Apache 1.3 web server serving static content at a high rate. 
Figure 8 illustrates the throughput achieved when continu- 
ously serving a single 512KB file to a set of one hundred 
concurrent clients. The web server virtual machine has a 
memory allocation of 800MB. 


At the start of the trace, the server achieves a consistent 
throughput of approximately 870Mbit/sec. Migration starts 
twenty seven seconds into the trace but is initially rate- 
limited to 1OOMbit/sec (12% CPU), resulting in the server 
throughput dropping to 765Mbit/s. This initial low-rate 


pass transfers 776MB and lasts for 62 seconds, at which 
point the migration algorithm described in Section 5 in- 
creases its rate over several iterations and finally suspends 
the VM after a further 9.8 seconds. The final stop-and-copy 
phase then transfer the remaining pages and the web server 
resumes at full rate after a 165ms outage. 


This simple example demonstrates that a highly loaded 
server can be migrated with both controlled impact on live 
services and a short downtime. However, the working set 
of the server in this case is rather small, and so this should 
be expected to be a relatively easy case for live migration. 


6.3 Complex Web Workload: SPECweb99 


A more challenging Apache workload is presented by 
SPECweb99, a complex application-level benchmark for 
evaluating web servers and the systems that host them. The 
workload is a complex mix of page requests: 30% require 
dynamic content generation, 16% are HTTP POST opera- 
tions, and 0.5% execute a CGI script. As the server runs, it 
generates access and POST logs, contributing to disk (and 
therefore network) throughput. 


A number of client machines are used to generate the load 
for the server under test, with each machine simulating 
a collection of users concurrently accessing the web site. 
SPECweb99 defines a minimum quality of service that 
each user must receive for it to count as ‘conformant’; an 
aggregate bandwidth in excess of 320Kbit/sec over a series 
of requests. The SPECweb score received is the number 
of conformant users that the server successfully maintains. 
The considerably more demanding workload of SPECweb 
represents a challenging candidate for migration. 


We benchmarked a single VM running SPECweb and 
recorded a maximum score of 385 conformant clients — 
we used the RedHat gnbd network block device in place of 
iSCSI as the lighter-weight protocol achieves higher per- 
formance. Since at this point the server is effectively in 
overload, we then relaxed the offered load to 90% of max- 
imum (350 conformant connections) to represent a more 
realistic scenario. 


Using a virtual machine configured with 800MB of mem- 
ory, we migrated a SPECweb99 run in the middle of its 
execution. Figure 9 shows a detailed analysis of this mi- 
gration. The x-axis shows time elapsed since start of migra- 
tion, while the y-axis shows the network bandwidth being 
used to transfer pages to the destination. Darker boxes 1l- 
lustrate the page transfer process while lighter boxes show 
the pages dirtied during each iteration. Our algorithm ad- 
justs the transfer rate relative to the page dirty rate observed 
during the previous round (denoted by the height of the 
lighter boxes). 


As in the case of the static web server, migration begins 
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Figure 8: Results of migrating a running web server VM. 
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In the final iteration, the domain is suspended. The remaining 
18.2 MB of dirty pages are sent and the VM resumes execution 
on the remote machine. In addition to the 201ms required to 
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copy the last round of data, an additional 9ms elapse while the 
VM starts up. The total downtime for this experiment is 210ms. 
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Figure 9: Results of migrating a running SPECweb VM. 


with a long period of low-rate transmission as a first pass 
is made through the memory of the virtual machine. This 
first round takes 54.1 seconds and transmits 676.8MB of 
memory. Two more low-rate rounds follow, transmitting 
126.7MB and 39.0MB respectively before the transmission 
rate is increased. 


The remainder of the graph illustrates how the adaptive al- 
gorithm tracks the page dirty rate over successively shorter 
iterations before finally suspending the VM. When suspen- 
sion takes place, 18.2MB of memory remains to be sent. 
This transmission takes 201ms, after which an additional 
9ms is required for the domain to resume normal execu- 
tion. 


The total downtime of 210ms experienced by the 
SPECweb clients is sufficiently brief to maintain the 350 


conformant clients. This result is an excellent validation of 
our approach: a heavily (90% of maximum) loaded server 
is migrated to a separate physical host with a total migra- 
tion time of seventy-one seconds. Furthermore the migra- 
tion does not interfere with the quality of service demanded 
by SPECweb’s workload. This illustrates the applicability 
of migration as a tool for administrators of demanding live 
Services. 


6.4 Low-Latency Server: Quake 3 


Another representative application for hosting environ- 
ments is a multiplayer on-line game server. To determine 
the effectiveness of our approach in this case we config- 
ured a virtual machine with 64MB of memory running a 
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Figure 10: Effect on packet response time of migrating a running Quake 3 server VM. 
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The final iteration in this case leaves only 148KB of data to 
transmit. In addition to the 20ms required to copy this last 


round, an additional 40ms are spent on start-up overhead. The 
total downtime experienced is 60ms. 
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Figure 11: Results of migrating a running Quake 3 server VM. 


Quake 3 server. Six players joined the game and started to 
play within a shared arena, at which point we initiated a 
migration to another machine. A detailed analysis of this 
migration is shown in Figure 11. 


The trace illustrates a generally similar progression as for 
SPECweb, although in this case the amount of data to be 
transferred is significantly smaller. Once again the trans- 
fer rate increases as the trace progresses, although the final 
stop-and-copy phase transfers so little data (148KB) that 
the full bandwidth is not utilized. 


Overall, we are able to perform the live migration with a to- 
tal downtime of 60m<s. To determine the effect of migration 
on the live players, we performed an additional experiment 
in which we migrated the running Quake 3 server twice 
and measured the inter-arrival time of packets received by 
clients. The results are shown in Figure 10. As can be seen, 
from the client point of view migration manifests itself as 


a transient increase in response time of 50ms. In neither 
case was this perceptible to the players. 


6.5 A Diabolical Workload: MMuncher 


As a final point in our evaluation, we consider the situation 
in which a virtual machine is writing to memory faster than 
can be transferred across the network. We test this diaboli- 
cal case by running a512MB host with a simple C program 
that writes constantly to a 256MB region of memory. The 
results of this migration are shown in Figure 12. 


In the first iteration of this workload, we see that half of 
the memory has been transmitted, while the other half is 
immediately marked dirty by our test program. Our algo- 
rithm attempts to adapt to this by scaling itself relative to 
the perceived initial rate of dirtying; this scaling proves in- 
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Figure 12: Results of migrating a VM running a diabolical 
workload. 


sufficient, as the rate at which the memory is being written 
becomes apparent. In the third round, the transfer rate is 
scaled up to 500Mbit/s in a final attempt to outpace the 
memory writer. As this last attempt is still unsuccessful, 
the virtual machine is suspended, and the remaining dirty 
pages are copied, resulting in a downtime of 3.5 seconds. 
Fortunately such dirtying rates appear to be rare in real 
workloads. 


7 Future Work 


Although our solution is well-suited for the environment 
we have targeted — a well-connected data-center or cluster 
with network-accessed storage — there are a number of ar- 
eas in which we hope to carry out future work. This would 
allow us to extend live migration to wide-area networks, 
and to environments that cannot rely solely on network- 
attached storage. 


7.1 Cluster Management 


In a cluster environment where a pool of virtual machines 
are hosted on a smaller set of physical servers, there are 
great opportunities for dynamic load balancing of proces- 
sor, memory and networking resources. A key challenge 
is to develop cluster control software which can make in- 
formed decision as to the placement and movement of vir- 
tual machines. 


A special case of this is ‘evacuating’ VMs from a node that 
is to be taken down for scheduled maintenance. A sensible 
approach to achieving this is to migrate the VMs in increas- 
ing order of their observed WWS. Since each VM migrated 
frees resources on the node, additional CPU and network 
becomes available for those VMs which need it most. We 
are in the process of building a cluster controller for Xen 
systems. 


7.2 Wide Area Network Redirection 


Our layer 2 redirection scheme works efficiently and with 
remarkably low outage on modern gigabit networks. How- 
ever, when migrating outside the local subnet this mech- 
anism will not suffice. Instead, either the OS will have to 
obtain a new IP address which is within the destination sub- 
net, or some kind of indirection layer, on top of IP, must ex- 
ist. Since this problem is already familiar to laptop users, 
a number of different solutions have been suggested. One 
of the more prominent approaches is that of Mobile IP [19] 
where a node on the home network (the home agent) for- 
wards packets destined for the client (mobile node) to a 
care-of address on the foreign network. As with all residual 
dependencies this can lead to both performance problems 
and additional failure modes. 


Snoeren and Balakrishnan [20] suggest addressing the 
problem of connection migration at the TCP level, aug- 
menting TCP with a secure token negotiated at connection 
time, to which a relocated host can refer in a special SYN 
packet requesting reconnection from a new IP address. Dy- 
namic DNS updates are suggested as a means of locating 
hosts after a move. 


7.3. Migrating Block Devices 


Although NAS prevails in the modern data center, some 
environments may still make extensive use of local disks. 
These present a significant problem for migration as they 
are usually considerably larger than volatile memory. If the 
entire contents of a disk must be transferred to a new host 
before migration can complete, then total migration times 
may be intolerably extended. 


This latency can be avoided at migration time by arrang- 
ing to mirror the disk contents at one or more remote hosts. 
For example, we are investigating using the built-in soft- 
ware RAID and iSCSI functionality of Linux to implement 
disk mirroring before and during OS migration. We imag- 
ine a Similar use of software RAID-5, in cases where data 
on disks requires a higher level of availability. Multiple 
hosts can act as storage targets for one another, increasing 
availability at the cost of some network traffic. 


The effective management of local storage for clusters of 
virtual machines is an interesting problem that we hope to 
further explore in future work. As virtual machines will 
typically work from a small set of common system images 
(for instance a generic Fedora Linux installation) and make 
individual changes above this, there seems to be opportu- 
nity to manage copy-on-write system images across a clus- 
ter in a way that facilitates migration, allows replication, 
and makes efficient use of local disks. 
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$ Conclusion 


By integrating live OS migration into the Xen virtual ma- 
chine monitor we enable rapid movement of interactive 
workloads within clusters and data centers. Our dynamic 
network-bandwidth adaptation allows migration to proceed 
with minimal impact on running services, while reducing 
total downtime to below discernable thresholds. 


Our comprehensive evaluation shows that realistic server 
workloads such as SPECweb99 can be migrated with just 
210ms downtime, while a Quake3 game server is migrated 
with an imperceptible 60m-s outage. 
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Abstract— Recent denial of service attacks are mounted by 
professionals using Botnets of tens of thousands of compro- 
mised machines. To circumvent detection, attackers are increas- 
ingly moving away from bandwidth floods to attacks that mimic 
the Web browsing behavior of a large number of clients, and tar- 
get expensive higher-layer resources such as CPU, database and 
disk bandwidth. The resulting attacks are hard to defend against 
using standard techniques, as the malicious requests differ from 
the legitimate ones in intent but not in content. 

We present the design and implementation of Kill-Bots, a 
kernel extension to protect Web servers against DDoS attacks 
that masquerade as flash crowds. Kill-Bots provides authentica- 
tion using graphical tests but is different from other systems that 
use graphical tests. First, Kill-Bots uses an intermediate stage 
to identify the IP addresses that ignore the test, and persistently 
bombard the server with requests despite repeated failures at 
solving the tests. These machines are bots because their intent 
is to congest the server. Once these machines are identified, 
Kill-Bots blocks their requests, turns the graphical tests off, and 
allows access to legitimate users who are unable or unwilling to 
solve graphical tests. Second, Kill-Bots sends a test and checks 
the client’s answer without allowing unauthenticated clients ac- 
cess to sockets, TCBs, and worker processes. Thus, it protects 
the authentication mechanism from being DDoSed. Third, Kill- 
Bots combines authentication with admission control. As a re- 
sult, it improves performance, regardless of whether the server 
overload is caused by DDoS or a true Flash Crowd. 


1 Introduction 


Denial of service attacks are increasingly mounted by 
professionals in exchange for money or material bene- 
fits [35]. Botnets of thousands of compromised machines 
are rented by the hour on IRC and used to DDoS on- 
line businesses to extort money or obtain commercial ad- 
vantages [17, 26, 45]. The DDoS business is thriving; 
increasingly aggressive worms can infect up to 30,000 
new machines per day. These zombies/bots are then used 
for DDoS and other attacks [17, 43]. Recently, a Mas- 
sachusetts businessman paid members of the computer 
underground to launch organized, crippling DDoS attacks 
against three of his competitors [35]. The attackers used 
Botnets of more than 10,000 machines. When the simple 
SYN flood failed, they launched an HTTP flood, pulling 
large image files from the victim server in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. At its peak, the onslaught allegedly kept 
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the victim company offline for two weeks. In another in- 
stance, attackers ran a massive number of queries through 
the victim’s search engine, bringing the server down [35]. 

To circumvent detection, attackers are increasingly 
moving away from pure bandwidth floods to stealthy 
DDoS attacks that masquerade as flash crowds. They pro- 
file the victim server and mimic legitimate Web brows- 
ing behavior of a large number of clients. These at- 
tacks target higher layer server resources like sockets, 
disk bandwidth, database bandwidth and worker pro- 
cesses [13, 24, 35]. We call such DDoS attacks Cy- 
berSlam, after the first FBI case involving DDoS-for- 
hire [35]. The MyDoom worm [13], many DDoS extor- 
tion attacks [24], and recent DDoS-for-hire attacks are all 
instances of CyberSlam [12, 24, 35]. 

Countering CyberSlam is a challenge because the re- 
quests originating from the zombies are indistinguishable 
from the requests generated by legitimate users. The ma- 
licious requests differ from the legitimate ones in intent 
but not in content. The malicious requests arrive from 
a large number of geographically distributed machines; 
thus they cannot be filtered on the IP prefix. Also, many 
sites do not use passwords or login information, and even 
when they do, passwords could be easily stolen from the 
hard disk of a compromised machine. Further, checking 
the site-specific password requires establishing a connec- 
tion and allowing unauthenticated clients to access socket 
buffers, TCBs, and worker processes, making it easy to 
mount an attack on the authentication mechanism itself. 
Defending against CyberSlam using computational puz- 
Zles, which require the client to perform heavy compu- 
tation before accessing the site, is not effective because 
computing power is usually abundant in a Botnet. Fi- 
nally, in contrast to bandwidth attacks [27, 40], it is diffi- 
cult to detect big resource consumers when the attack tar- 
gets higher-layer bottlenecks such as CPU, database, and 
disk because commodity operating systems do not sup- 
port fine-grained resource monitoring [15, 48]. Further, 
an attacker can resort to mutating attacks which cycle be- 
tween different bottlenecks [25]. 

This paper proposes Kill-Bots, a kernel extension that 
protects Web servers against CyberSlam attacks. It is tar- 
geted towards small or medium online businesses as well 
as non-commercial Web sites. Kill-Bots combines two 
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functions: authentication and admission control. 


(a) Authentication: The authentication mechanism is ac- 
tivated when the server is overloaded. It has 2 stages: 


e In Stage;, Kill-Bots requires each new session to solve 
a reverse Turing test to obtain access to the server. Hu- 
mans can easily solve a reverse Turing test, but zombies 
cannot. We focus on graphical tests [47], though Kill- 
Bots works with other types of reverse Turing tests. Le- 
gitimate clients either solve the test, or try to reload a 
few times and, if they still cannot access the server, de- 
cide to come back later. In contrast, the zombies which 
want to congest the server continue sending new re- 
quests without solving the test. Kill-Bots uses this dif- 
ference in behavior between legitimate users and zom- 
bies to identify the IP addresses that belong to zombies 
and drop their requests. Kill-Bots uses SYN cookies 
to prevent spoofing of IP addresses and a Bloom filter 
to count how often an IP address failed to solve a test. 
It discards requests from a client if the number of its 
unsolved tests exceeds a given threshold (e.g., 32). 

e Kill-Bots switches to Stage after the set of detected 
zombie IP addresses stabilizes (1.e., the filter does not 
learn any new bad IP addresses). In this stage, tests are 
no longer served. Instead, Kill-Bots relies solely on the 
Bloom filter to drop requests from malicious clients. 
This allows legitimate users who cannot, or do not want 
to solve graphical puzzles access to the server despite 
the ongoing attack. 


(b) Admission Control: Kill-Bots combines authentica- 
tion with admission control. A Web site that performs 
authentication to protect itself from DDoS encounters a 
general problem: It has a certain pool of resources, which 
it needs to divide between authenticating new arrivals and 
servicing clients that are already authenticated. Devoting 
excess resources to authentication might leave the server 
unable to fully serve the authenticated clients, and hence, 
wastes server resources on authenticating new clients that 
it cannot serve. On the other hand, devoting excess re- 
sources to serving authenticated clients reduces the rate at 
which new clients are authenticated and admitted, leading 
to idle periods with no clients in service. 

Kill-Bots computes the admission probability a that 
maximizes the server’s goodput (i.e., the optimal proba- 
bility with which new clients should be authenticated). It 
also provides a controller that allows the server to con- 
verge to the desired admission probability using simple 
measurements of the server’s utilization. Admission con- 
trol is a standard mechanism for combating server over- 
load [18, 46, 48], but Kill-Bots examines admission con- 
trol in the context of malicious clients and connects it 
with client authentication. 

Fig. 1 summarizes Kill-Bots. When a new connection 
arrives, it is first checked against the list of detected zom- 
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Figure 1: Kill-Bots Overview. Note that graphical puzzles 
are only served during Stagei. 
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bie addresses. If the IP address is not recognized as a 
zombie, Kill-Bots admits the connection with probabil- 
ity a = f(load). In Stage, admitted connections are 
served a graphical puzzle. If the client solves the puzzle, 
it is given a Kill-Bots HTTP cookie which allows its fu- 
ture connections, for a short period, to access the server 
without being subject to admission control and without 
having to solve new puzzles. In Stage2, Kill-Bots no 
longer issues puzzles; admitted connections are immedi- 
ately given a Kill-Bots HTTP cookie. 
Kill-Bots has a few important characteristics. 


e Kill-Bots addresses graphical tests’ bias against 


users who are unable or unwilling to solve them. 
Prior work that employs graphical tests ignores the re- 
sulting user inconvenience as well as their bias against 
blind and inexperienced humans [32]. Kill-Bots is the 
first system to employ graphical tests to distinguish 
humans from automated zombies, while limiting their 
negative impact on legitimate users who cannot or do 
not want to solve them. 


e Kill-Bots sends a puzzle without giving access to 


TCBs or socket buffers. Typically, sending the client 
a puzzle requires establishing a connection and allow- 
ing unauthenticated clients to access socket buffers, 
TCB’s, and worker processes, making it easy to DoS 
the authentication mechanism itself. Ideally, a DDoS 
protection mechanism minimizes the resources con- 
sumed by unauthenticated clients. Kill-Bots introduces 
a modification to the server’s TCP stack that can send 
a 1-2 packet puzzle at the end of the TCP handshake 
without maintaining any connection state, and while 
preserving TCP congestion control semantics. 


e Kill-Bots improves performance, regardless of whether 


server overload is caused by DDoS attacks or true Flash 
Crowds, making it the first system to address both 
DDoS and Flash Crowds within a single framework. 
This is an important side effect of using admission con- 
trol, which allows the server to admit new connections 
only if it can serve them. 


e In addition, Kill-Bots requires no modifications to 


client software, is transparent to Web caches, and is 
robust to a wide variety of attacks (see 84). 


We implement Kill-Bots in the Linux kernel and eval- 
uate it in the wide-area network using PlanetLab. Addi- 
tionally, we conduct an experiment on human users to 
quantify user willingness to solve graphical puzzles to 
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access a Web server. On a standard 2GHz Pentium IV 
machine with 1GB of memory and 512kB L2 cache run- 
ning a mathopd [9] web-server on top of a modified Linux 
2.4.10 kernel, Kill-Bots serves graphical tests in 31s; 
identifies malicious clients using the Bloom filter in less 
than Is; and can survive DDoS attacks of up to 6000 
HTTP requests per second without affecting response 
times. Compared to a server that does not use Kill-Bots, 
our system survives attack rates 2 orders of magnitude 
higher, while maintaining response times around their 
values with no attack. Furthermore, in our Flash Crowds 
experiments, Kill-Bots delivers almost twice as much 
goodput as the baseline server and improves response 
times by 2 orders of magnitude. These results are for an 
event driven OS that relies on interrupts. The per-packet 
cost of taking an interrupt is fairly large + 10s [23]. We 
expect better performance with polling drivers [30]. 


2 Threat Model 


Kill-Bots aims to improve server performance under Cy- 
berSlam attacks, which mimic legitimate Web browsing 
behavior and consume higher layer server resources such 
as CPU, memory, database and disk bandwidth. Prior 
work proposes various filters for bandwidth floods [7, 16, 
21, 27]; Kill-Bots does not address these attacks. Attacks 
on the server’s DNS entry or on the routing entries are 
also outside the scope of this paper. 


We assume the attacker may control an arbitrary num- 
ber of machines that can be widely distributed across the 
Internet. The attacker may also have arbitrarily large 
CPU and memory resources. An attacker cannot sniff 
packets on the server’s local network or on a major link 
that carries traffic for a large number of legitimate users. 
Further, the attacker does not have physical access to the 
server itself. Finally, the zombies cannot solve the graph- 
ical test and the attacker is not able to concentrate a large 
number of humans to continuously solve puzzles. 


3 The Design of Kill-Bots 


Kill-Bots is a kernel extension to Web servers. It com- 
bines authentication with admission control. 


3.1 Authentication 


During periods of severe overload, Kill-Bots authenti- 
cates clients before granting them service. The authen- 
tication has two stages that use different authentication 
mechanisms. Below, we explain in detail. 








LOAD = x, 
Suspected 


Attack 
LOAD <k, <k, 





Figure 2: A Kill-Bots server transitions between NORMAL 
and SUSPECTED_ATTACK modes based on server load. 


3.1.1 Activating the Authentication Mechanism 


A Kill-Bots Web-server is in either of two modes, 
NORMAL or SUSPECTED_ATTACK, as shown in Fig. 2. 
When the Web server perceives resource depletion 
beyond an acceptable limit, « ,, it shifts to the 
SUSPECTED_ATTACK mode. In this mode, every new 
connection has to solve a graphical test before alloca- 
tion of any state on the server takes place. When the 
user correctly solves the test, the server grants the client 
access to the server for the duration of an HTTP ses- 
sion. Connections that began before the server switched 
to the SUSPECTED_ATTACK mode continue to be served 
normally until they terminate. However, the server will 
timeout these connections if they last longer than a cer- 
tain duration (our implementation uses 5 minutes). The 
server continues to operate in the SUSPECTED_ATTACK 
mode until the load goes down to its normal range and 
crosses a particular threshold k2 < #1. The load is esti- 
mated using an exponential weighted average. The values 
of K; and K2 will vary depending on the normal server 
load. For example, if the server is provisioned to work 
with 40% utilization, then one may choose kK; = 70% 
and ko = 50%. 

A couple of points are worth noting. First, the server 
behavior is unchanged in the NORMAL mode, and thus 
the system has no overhead in the common case of no 
attack. Second, an attack that forces Kill-Bots to switch 
back-and-forth between the two modes is harmless be- 
cause the cost for switching is minimal. The only poten- 
tial switching cost is the need to timeout very long con- 
nections that started in the NORMAL mode. Long connec- 
tions that started in a prior SUSPECTED_ATTACK mode 
need not be timed out because their users have already 
been authenticated. 


3.1.2 Stage 1: CAPTCHA-Based Authentication 


After switching to the SUSPECTED_ATTACK mode, the 
server enters Stage, in which it authenticates clients us- 
ing graphical tests, 1.e., CAPTCHAs [47], as in Fig. 4. 


(a) Modifications to Server’s TCP Stack: Upon the ar- 
rival of anew HTTP request, Kill-Bots sends a graphical 
test and validates the corresponding answer without allo- 
cating any TCBs, socket buffers, or worker processes on 
the server. We achieve this by a minor modification to the 
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Kill-Bots 
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Figure 3: Kill-Bots modifies server’s TCP stack to send tests 
to new clients without allocating a socket or other connec- 
tion resources. 
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Figure 4: Screenshot of a graphical puzzle. 


<html> 
<form method = “GET” action=“/validate’> 
<img src = “PUZZLE.gif’> 
<input type = “password” name = “ANSWER’> 


<input type = “hidden” name = “TOKEN?” value = “[]’> 
</form> 


</html> 





Figure 5: HTML source for the puzzle 


Puzzle ID (P) Random (R) Creation Time (C) Hash (P, R, C, secret) 
32 96 32 32 





Figure 6: Kill-Bots Token 


server TCP stack. As shown in Fig. 3, similarly to a typi- 
cal TCP connection, a Kill-Bots server responds to aSYN 
packet with a SYN cookie. The client receives the SYN 
cookie, increases its congestion window to two packets, 
transmits a SYNACKACK and the first data packet that 
usually contains the HTTP request. In contrast to a typ- 
ical connection, the Kill-Bots kernel does not create a 
new socket upon completion of the TCP handshake. In- 
stead, the SYNACKACK is discarded because the first 
data packet from the client repeats the same acknowledg- 
ment sequence number as the SYNACKACK. 

When the server receives the client’s data packet, 
it checks whether it is a puzzle answer. (An 
answer has an HTTP request of the form GET 
/validate?answer=ANSWER,, where 7 1s the puzzle 
id.) If the packet is not an answer, the server replies with a 
new graphical test, embedded in an HTML form (Fig. 5). 
Our implementation uses CAPTCHA images that fit in 1- 
2 packets. Then, the server immediately closes the con- 
nection by sending a FIN packet and does not wait for 
the FIN ack. On the other hand, the client packet could 
be a puzzle answer. When a human answers the graph- 


ical test, the HTML form (Fig. 5) generates an HTTP 
request GET /validate?answer=ANSWER; that re- 
ports the answer to the server. If the packet is an answer, 
the kernel checks the cryptographic validity of the AN- 
SWER (see (c) below). If the check succeeds, a socket is 
established and the request is delivered to the application. 
Note the above scheme preserves TCP congestion con- 
trol semantics, does not require modifying the client soft- 
ware, and prevents attacks that hog TCBs and sockets by 
establishing connections that exchange no data. 
(b) One Test Per Session: It would be inconvenient if 
legitimate users had to solve a puzzle for every HTTP 
request or every TCP connection. The Kill-Bots server 
gives an HTTP cookie to a user who solves the test cor- 
rectly. This cookie allows the user to re-enter the system 
for a specific period of time, 7’ (in our implementation, 
T’ = 30min). If a new HTTP request is accompanied 
by a cryptographically valid HTTP cookie, the Kill-Bots 
server creates a socket and hands the request to the appli- 
cation without serving a new graphical test. 
(c) Cryptographic Support: When the Kill-Bots server 
issues a puzzle, it creates a Token as shown in Fig. 6. The 
token consists of a 32-bit puzzle ID P, a 96-bit random 
number R, the 32-bit creation time C’ of the token, and a 
32-bit collision-resistant hash of P, R, and C’ along with 
the server secret. The token is embedded in the same 
HTML form as the puzzle (Fig. 6) and sent to the client. 
When a user solves the puzzle, the browser reports the 
answer to the server along with the Kill-Bots token. The 
server first verifies the token by recomputing the hash. 
Second, the server checks the Kill-Bots token to ensure 
the token was created no longer than 4 minutes ago. Next, 
the server checks if the answer to the puzzle is correct. If 
all checks are successful, the server creates a Kill-Bots 
HTTP cookie and gives it to the user. The cookie is cre- 
ated from the token by updating the token creation time 
and recording the token in the table of valid Kill-Bots 
cookies. Subsequently, when a user issues a new TCP 
connection with an existing Kill-Bots cookie, the server 
validates the cookie by recomputing the hash and ensur- 
ing that the cookie has not expired, i.e., no more than 30 
minutes have passed since cookie creation. The Kill-Bots 
server uses the cookie table to keep track of the number of 
simultaneous HTTP requests that belong to each cookie. 
(d) Protecting Against Copy Attacks: What if the at- 
tacker solves a single graphical test and distributes the 
HTTP cookie to a large number of bots? Kill-Bots in- 
troduces a notion of per-cookie fairness to address this 
issue. Each correctly answered graphical test allows the 
client to execute a maximum of 8 simultaneous HTTP 
requests. Distributing the cookie to multiple zombies 
makes them compete among themselves for these 8 con- 
nections. Most legitimate Web browsers open no more 
than 8 simultaneous connections to a single server [20]. 
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3.1.3 Stage 2: Authenticating Users Who Do Not An- 
swer CAPTCHAs 


An authentication mechanism that relies solely on 
CAPTCHAs has two disadvantages. First, the attacker 
can force the server to continuously send graphical tests, 
imposing an unnecessary overhead on the server. Second, 
and more important, humans who are unable or unwilling 
to solve CAPTCHAs may be denied service. 


To deal with this issue, Kill-Bots distinguishes legiti- 
mate users from zombies by their reaction to the graph- 
ical test rather than their ability to solve it. Once the 
zombies are identified, they are blocked from using the 
server. When presented with a graphical test, legitimate 
users may react as follows: (1) they solve the test, imme- 
diately or after a few reloads; (2) they do not solve the 
test and give up on accessing the server for some period, 
which might happen immediately after receiving the test 
or after a few attempts to reload. The zombies have two 
options; (1) either imitate human users who cannot solve 
the test and leave the system after a few trials, in which 
case the attack has been subverted, or (2) keep sending 
requests though they cannot solve the test. However, by 
continuing to send requests without solving the test, the 
zombies become distinguishable from legitimate users, 
both human and machine. 


In Stage,, Kill-Bots tracks how often a particular IP 
address has failed to solve a puzzle. It maintains a Bloom 
filter [10] whose entries are 8-bit counters. Whenever a 
client is given a graphical puzzle, its IP address is hashed 
and the corresponding entries in the Bloom filter are in- 
cremented. In contrast, whenever a client comes back 
with a correct answer, the corresponding entries in the 
Bloom filter are decremented. Once all the counters cor- 
responding to an IP address reach a particular threshold € 
(in our implementation €=32), the server drops all pack- 
ets from that IP and gives no further tests to that client. 


When the attack starts, the Bloom filter has no impact 
and users are authenticated using graphical puzzles. Yet, 
as the zombies receive more puzzles and do not answer 
them, their counters pile up. Once a client has € unan- 
swered puzzles, it will be blocked. As more zombies get 
blocked, the server’s load will decrease and approach its 
normal level. Once this happens the server no longer is- 
sues puzzles; instead it relies solely on the Bloom filter 
to block requests from the zombie clients. We call this 
mode Stage. Sometimes the attack rate is so high that 
even though the Bloom filter catches all attack packets, 
the overhead of receiving the packets by the device driver 
dominates. If the server notices that both the load is stable 
and the Bloom filter is not catching any new zombie IPs, 
then the server concludes that the Bloom filter has caught 
all attack IP addresses and switches off issuing puzzles, 
i.e., the server switches to Stage2. If subsequently the 
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Table 1: Variables used in the analysis 


load increases, then the server resumes issuing puzzles. 

In our experiments, the Bloom filter detects and blocks 
all offending clients within a few minutes. In general, 
the higher the attack rate, the faster the Bloom filter will 
detect the zombies and block their requests. A full de- 
scription of the Bloom filter is in 85. We detail Kill-Bots 
interaction with Web proxies/NATs in 88. 


3.2 Admission Control 


A Web site that performs authentication to protect itself 
from DDoS has to divide its resources between authen- 
ticating new clients and servicing those already authenti- 
cated. Devoting excess resources to authentication might 
leave the server unable to fully service the authenticated 
clients; thereby wasting the resources on authenticating 
new clients that it cannot serve. On the other hand, devot- 
ing excess resources to serving authenticated clients may 
cause the server to go idle because it hasn’t authenticated 
enough new clients. Thus, there is an optimal authentica- 
tion probability, a*, that maximizes the server’s goodput. 

In [39], we have modeled a server that implements an 
authentication procedure in the interrupt handler. This 
is a standard location for packet filters and kernel fire- 
walls [3, 29, 38]. It allows dropping unwanted packets 
as early as possible. Our model is fairly general and in- 
dependent of how the authentication is performed. The 
server may be checking client certificates, verifying their 
passwords, or asking them to solve a puzzle. Further- 
more, we make no assumptions about the distribution or 
independence of the inter-arrival times of legitimate ses- 
sions, or of attacker requests, or of service times. 

The model in [39] computes the optimal probability 
with which new clients should be authenticated. Below, 
we summarize these results and discuss their implica- 
tions. Table | describes our variables. 

When a request from an unauthenticated client arrives, 
the server attempts to authenticate it with probability a 
and drop it with probability 1 — a. The optimal value of 
a-1.e., the value that maximizes the server’s goodput (the 
CPU time spent on serving HTTP requests) 1s: 
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Figure 7: Comparison of the goodput of a base/unmodified 
server with a server that uses authentication only (TOP) and 
a server that uses both authentication & admission control 
(BOTTOM). Server load due to legitimate requests is 50%. The 
graphs show that authentication improves goodput, is even bet- 
ter with admission control, particularly at high attack rates. 


where A, is the attack request rate, A, is the legitimate 
users’ session rate, a is the average time taken to serve a 
Pp 


puzzle, i is the average time to serve an HTTP request, 


and : is the average number of requests in a session. This 
yields an optimal server goodput, which is given by: 
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In comparison, a server that does not use authentication 
has goodput: 


> = min (== a ; 
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To combat DDoS, authentication should consume fewer 
resources than service, 1.e., UW, >> jn. Hence, B >> 1, 
and the server with authentication can survive attack rates 
that are B times larger without loss in goodput. 

Also, compare the optimal goodput, p,, with the good- 
put of a server that implements authentication without ad- 
mission control (1.e., ~@ = 1) given by: 
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For attack rates, Aq > /lp, the goodput of the server with 
no admission goes to zero, whereas the goodput of the 
server that uses admission control decreases gracefully. 
Fig. 7 illustrates the above results: A Pentium-IV, 
2.0GHz 1GB RAM, machine serves 2-pkt puzzles at a 
peak rate of 6000/sec (44, = 6000). Assume, conserva- 
tively, that each HTTP request fetches 15KB files (u;, = 
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Figure 8: Phase plot showing how Kill-Bots adapts the ad- 
mission probability to operate at a high goodput 


1000), that a user makes 20 requests in a session (q = 
1/20) and that the normal server load is 50%. By substi- 
tuting in Eqs. 3, 4, and 2, Fig. 7 compares the goodput of a 
server that does not use authentication ( base server) with 
the goodput of a server with authentication only (a = 1), 
and a server with both authentication and admission con- 
trol (a = a”). The top graph shows that authentication 
improves server goodput. The bottom graph shows the 
additional improvement from admission control. 


3.3, Adaptive Admission Control 


How to make the server function at the optimal admission 
probability? Computing a* from Eq. | requires values 
for parameters that are typically unknown at the server 
and change over time, such as the attack rate, A,, the le- 
gitimate session rate, \,, and the number of requests per 
session, +. 

To deal with the above difficulty, Kill-Bots uses an 
adaptive scheme. Based on simple measurements of the 
server’s idle cycles, Kill-Bots adapts the authentication 
probability a to gradually approach a*. Let p;, Pp, pp de- 
note the fraction of time the server is idle, serving puzzles 
and serving HTTP requests respectively. We have: 


Ph + Pp + pi = 1. (5) 


If the current authentication probability ~ < a”, the au- 
thenticated clients are too few and the server will spend 
a fraction of its time idle, 1.e., 0; > O. In contrast, if 
a > a*, the server authenticates more clients than it can 
serve and p; = O. The optimal probability a* occurs 
when the idle time transitions to zero. Thus, the con- 
troller should increase a when the server experiences a 
substantial idle time and decrease a otherwise. 

However, the above adaptation rule is not as simple as 
it sounds. We use Fig. 8 to show the relation between 
the fraction of time spent on authenticating clients p, and 
that spent serving HTTP requests p;,. The line labeled 
“Zero Idle Cycles” refers to the states in which the sys- 
tem is highly congested p; = 0 — pp + pp = 1. The line 
labeled “Underutilized” refers to the case in which the 
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system has some idle cycles, 1.e., a < a”*. In this case, a 

fraction a of all arrivals are served puzzles. The average 

time to serve a puzzle is Thus, the fraction of time 
Pp 


the server is serving puzzles p, = Asta Further, an a 


fraction of legitimate sessions have their HTTP requests 
served. Thus, the fraction of time the server serves HTTP 
IS Pp, = ee where a is the per-request average ser- 
vice time, and ; is the average number of requests in a 
session. Consequently, 





m= (<a) 
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which is the line labeled “Underutilized” in Fig. 8. As 
the fraction of time the system 1s idle p; changes, the sys- 
tem state moves along the solid line segments A—B--C. 
Ideally, one would like to operate the system at point B 
which maximizes the system’s goodput, p, = pn, and 
corresponds to a = a*. However, it is difficult to operate 
at point B because the system cannot tell whether it is at 
B or not; all points on the segment B—C exhibit p; = 0. 
It is easier to stabilize the system at point E where the 
system is slightly underutilized because small deviations 
from E exhibit a change in the value of p;, which we can 
measure. We pick E such that the fraction of idle time at 
Eis G= =. 

Next, we would like to decide how aggressively to 
adapt a. Substituting the values of p, and pp, from the 
previous paragraph in Eq. 5 yields: 
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where a|t] and a|t + 7] correspond to the values at time 
t and 7 seconds later. Thus, every T=10s, we adapt the 
admission probability according to the following rules: 








not, p2e 
Aa = —y0rF=8i, 0< p< 6 (6) 
—Y3m. pi = 0 


where 71, 2, and yz are constants, which Kill-Bots set 
to =, ., and . respectively. The above rules move a 
proportionally to how far the system is from the chosen 
equilibrium point E, unless there are no idle cycles. In 
this case, a is decreased aggressively to go back to the 


stable regime around point E. 


4 Security Analysis 


This section discusses Kill-Bots’s ability to handle a va- 
riety of attacks from a determined adversary. 


(a) Socially-engineered attack: In a socially-engineered 
attack, the adversary tricks a large number of humans to 
solving puzzles on his behalf. Recently, spammers em- 
ployed this tactic to bypass graphical tests that Yahoo and 
Hotmail use to prevent automated creation of email ac- 
counts [4]. The spammers ran a porn site that downloaded 
CAPTCHAs from the Yahoo/Hotmail email creation Web 
page, forced its own visitors to solve these CAPTCHAs 
before granting access, and used these answers to create 
new email accounts. 

Kill-Bots is much more resilient to socially engineered 
attacks. In contrast to email account creation where the 
client is given an ample amount of time to solve the puz- 
Zle, puzzles in Kill-Bots expire 4 minutes after they have 
been served. Thus, the attacker cannot accumulate a store 
of answers from human users to mount an attack. Indeed, 
the attacker needs a continuous stream of visitors to his 
site to be able to sustain a DDoS attack. Further, Kiull- 
Bots maintains a loose form of fairness among authen- 
ticated clients, allowing each of them a maximum of 8 
simultaneous connections. To grab most of the server’s 
resources, an attacker needs to maintain the number of 
authenticated malicious clients much larger than that of 
legitimate users. For this, the attacker needs to control a 
server at least as popular as the victim Web server. Such 
a popular site is an asset. It is unlikely that the attacker 
will jeopardize his popular site to DDoS an equally or less 
popular Web site. Furthermore, one should keep in mind 
that security is a moving target; by forcing the attacker to 
resort to socially engineered attacks, we made the attack 
harder and the probability of being convicted higher. 

(b) Polluting the Bloom filter: The attacker may try to 
spoof his IP address and pollute the Bloom filter, causing 
Kill-Bots to mistake legitimate users as malicious. This 
attack however is not possible because SYN cookies pre- 
vent IP spoofing and Bloom filter entries are modified af- 
ter the SYN cookie check succeeds (Fig. 10). 

(c) Copy attacks: In a copy attack, the adversary solves 
one graphical puzzle, obtains the corresponding HTTP 
cookie, and distributes it to many zombies to give them 
access to the Web site. It might seem that the best solu- 
tion to this problem is to include a secure one-way hash of 
the IP address of the client in the cookie. Unfortunately, 
this approach does not deal well with proxies or mobile 
users. Kill-Bots protects against copy attacks by limit- 
ing the number of in-progress requests per puzzle answer. 
Our implementation sets this limit to 8. 

(d) Replay attacks: A session cookie includes a secure 
hash of the time it was issued and is only valid during 
a certain time interval. If an adversary tries to replay a 
session cookie outside its time interval it gets rejected. 
An attacker may solve one puzzle and attempt to replay 
the “answer” packet to obtain many Kill-Bots cookies. 
Recall that when Kill-Bots issues a cookie for a valid an- 
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swer, the cookie is an updated form of the token (Fig 6). 
Hence, replaying the “answer” yields the same cookie. 
(e) Database attack: The adversary might try to col- 
lect all possible puzzles and the corresponding answers. 
When a zombie receives a puzzle, it searches its database 
for the corresponding answer, and sends it back to the 
server. To protect from this attack, Kill-Bots uses a large 
number of puzzles and periodically replaces puzzles with 
a new set. Generation of the graphical puzzles is rela- 
tively easy [47]. Further, the space of all possible graphi- 
cal puzzles is huge. Building a database of these puzzles 
and their answers, distributing this database to all zom- 
bies, and ensuring they can search it and obtain answers 
within 4 minutes (lifetime of a puzzle) is very difficult. 
(f) Concerns regarding in-kernel HTTP header pro- 
cessing: Kill-Bots does not parse HTTP headers; it pat- 
tern matches the arguments to the GET and the Cookie: 
fields against the fixed string validate and against a 192- 
bit Kill-Bots cookie respectively. The pattern-matching 
is done in-place, i.e. without copying the packet and is 
cheap; < 8s per request (86.1.2). 

(g) Breaking the CAPTCHA: Prior work on automat- 
ically solving simple CAPTCHAs exists [33], but such 
programs are not available to the public for security rea- 
sons [33]. However, when one type of CAPTCHAs get 
broken, Kill-Bots can switch to a different kind. 


5 Kill-Bots System Architecture 


Fig. 9 illustrates the key components of Kill-Bots, which 
we briefly describe below. 

(a) The Puzzle Manager consists of two components. 
First, a user-space stub that asynchronously generates 
new puzzles and notifies the kernel-space portion of the 
Puzzle Manager of their locations. Generation of the 
graphical puzzles is relatively easy [1], and can either be 
done on the server itself in periods of inactivity (at night) 
or on a different dedicated machine. Also puzzles may be 
purchased from a trusted third party. The second compo- 
nent is a kernel-thread that periodically loads new puzzles 
from disk into the in-memory Puzzle Table. 

(b) The Request Filter (RF) processes every incoming 
TCP packet addressed to port 80. It is implemented in 
the bottom half of the interrupt handler to ensure that un- 
wanted packets are dropped as early as possible. 

Fig. 10 provides a flowchart representation of the RF 
code. When a TCP packet arrives for port 80, the RF 
first checks whether it belongs to an established connec- 
tion in which case the packet is immediately queued in 
the socket’s receive buffer and left to standard kernel pro- 
cessing. Otherwise the filter checks whether the packet 
Starts a new connection (i.e., 1s ita SYN?), in which case, 
the RF replies with a SYNACK that contains a standard 
SYN cookie. If the packet is nota SYN, the RF examines 
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Figure 9: A Modular representation of the Kill-Bots code. 


whether it contains any data; if not, the packet is dropped 
without further processing. Next, the RF performs two 
inexpensive tests in an attempt to drop unwanted pack- 
ets quickly. It hashes the packet’s source IP address and 
checks whether the corresponding entries in the Bloom 
filter have all exceeded € unsolved puzzles, in which case 
the packet is dropped. Otherwise, the RF checks that the 
acknowledgment number is a valid SYN cookie. 

If the packet passes all of the above checks, the RF 
looks for 3 different possibilities: (1) this might be the 
first data packet from an unauthenticated client, and thus 
it goes through admission control and is dropped with 
probability 1 — a. If accepted, the RF sends a puzzle and 
terminates the connection immediately; (2) this might be 
from a client that has already received a puzzle and is 
coming back with an answer. In this case, the RF verifies 
the answer and assigns the client an HTTP cookie, which 
allows access to the server for a period of time; (3) it is 
from an authenticated client that has a Kill-Bots HTTP 
cookie and is coming back to retrieve more objects. If 
none of the above is true, the RF drops this packet. These 
checks are ordered according to their increasing cost to 
shed attackers as cheaply as possible. 

(c) The Puzzle Table maintains the puzzles available to 
be served to users. To avoid races between writes and 
reads to the table, we divide the Puzzle Table into two 
memory regions, a write window and a read window. 
The Request Filter fetches puzzles from the read win- 
dow, while the Puzzle Manager loads new puzzles into 
the write window periodically in the background. Once 
the Puzzle Manager loads a fresh window of puzzles, the 
read and write windows are swapped atomically. 

(d) The Cookie Table maintains the number of concur- 
rent connections for each HTTP cookie (limited to 8). 

(e) The Bloom Filter counts unanswered puzzles for 
each IP address, allowing the Request Filter to block re- 
quests from IPs with more than € unsolved puzzles. Our 
implementation sets € = 32. Bloom filters are character- 
ized by the number of counters NV and the number of hash 
functions k that map keys onto counters. Our implemen- 
tation uses NV = 27° and k = 2. Since a potentially large 
set of keys (32-bit IPs), are mapped onto much smaller 
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storage (N counters), Bloom filters are essentially lossy. 
This means that there is a non-zero probability that all 
k counters corresponding to a legitimate user pile up to 
€ due to collisions with zombies. Assuming a distinct 
zombies and uniformly random hash functions, the prob- 
ability a legitimate client is classified as a zombie is ap- 
proximately (1 — e~**/))* = (42)*. Given our choice 
of N and k, this probability for 75,000 zombies is 0.023. 


6 Evaluation 


We evaluate a Linux-based kernel implementation of 
Kill-Bots in the wide-area network using PlanetLab. 


6.1 Experimental Environment 


(a) Web Server: The web server is a 2GHz P4 with 1GB 
RAM and 512kB L2 cache running an unmodified math- 
opd [9] web-server on top of a modified Linux 2.4.10 
kernel. We chose mathopd because of its simplicity. 
The Kill-Bots implementation consists of (1) 300 lines of 
modifications to kernel code, mostly in the TCP/IP pro- 
tocol stack and (2) 500 additional lines for implementing 
the puzzle manager, the bloom filter and the adaptive con- 
troller. To obtain realistic server workloads, we replicate 
both static and dynamic content served by two web-sites, 
the CSAIL web-server and a Debian mirror. 

(b) Modeling Request Arrivals: Legitimate clients gen- 
erate requests by replaying HTTP traces collected at the 
CSAIL web-server and a Debian mirror. Multiple seg- 
ments of the trace are played simultaneously to control 
the load generated by legitimate clients. A zombie is- 
sues requests at a desired rate by randomly picking a URI 
(static/dynamic) from the content available on the server. 
(c) Experiment Setup: We evaluate Kill-Bots in the 
wide-area network using the setup in Fig. 11. The Web 
server is connected to a 1OOMbps Ethernet. We launch 
CyberSlam attacks from 100 different nodes on Planet- 
Lab using different port ranges to simulate multiple at- 
tackers per node. Each PlanetLab node simulates up to 
256 zombies—a total of 25,600 attack clients. We em- 
ulate legitimate clients on machines connected over the 
Ethernet, to ensure that any difference in their perfor- 
mance is due to the service they receive from the Web 
server, rather than wide-area path variability. 

(d) Emulating Clients: We use WebStone2.5 [2] to emu- 
late both legitimate Web clients and attackers. WebStone 
is a benchmarking tool that issues HTTP requests to a 
web-server given a specific distribution over the requests. 
We extended WebStone in two ways. First, we added 
support for HTTP sessions, cookies, and for replaying 
requests from traces. Second, we need the clients to 1s- 
sue requests at specific rate independent of how the web- 
server responds to the load. For this, we rewrote Web- 
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Figure 10: The path traversed by new sessions in Kill-Bots. 
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Table 2: Kill-Bots Microbenchmarks 





Stone’s networking code using libasync [28], an asyn- 
chronous socket library. 


6.1.1 Metrics 


We evaluate Kill-Bots by comparing the performance of 
a base server (1.e., a server with no authentication) with 
its Kill-Bots mirror operating under the same conditions. 
Server performance is measured using these metrics: 

(a) Goodput of legitimate clients: The number of bytes 
per second delivered to all legitimate client applications. 
Goodput ignores TCP retransmissions and is averaged 
over 30s windows. 

(b) Response times of legitimate clients: The elapsed 
time before a request is completed or timed out. We 
timeout incomplete requests after 60s. 

(c) Cumulative number of legitimate requests 
dropped: The total number of legitimate requests 
dropped since the beginning of the experiment. 


6.1.2 Microbenchmarks 


We run microbenchmarks on the Kill-Bots kernel to mea- 
sure the time taken by the various modules. We use the 
x86 rdtsc instruction to obtain fine-grained timing in- 
formation; rdtsc reads a hardware timestamp counter 
that is incremented once every CPU cycle. On our 2GHz 
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Figure 12: Kill-Bots under CyberSlam: Goodput and average response time of legitimate users at different attack rates for both 
a base server and its Kill-Bots version. Kill-Bots substantially improves server performance at high attack rates. 


web-server, this yields a resolution of 0.5 nanoseconds. 
The measurements are for CAPTCHAs of 1100 bytes. 

Table 2 shows our microbenchmarks. The overhead for 
issuing a graphical puzzle is + 40s (process http header 
+serve puzzle), which means that the CPU can issue puz- 
Zles faster than the time to transmit a 1100B puzzle on 
our 1OOMb/s Ethernet. However, the authentication cost 
is dominated by standard kernel code for processing in- 
coming TCP packets, mainly the interrupts (© 10s per 
packet [23], about 10 packets per TCP connection). Thus, 
the CPU is the bottleneck for authentication and as shown 
in 86.4, performing admission control based on CPU uti- 
lization is beneficial. 

Note also that checking the Bloom filter is much 
cheaper than other operations including the SYN 
cookie check. Hence, for incoming requests, we per- 
form the Bloom filter check before the SYN cookie 
check (Fig. 14). In Stage2, the Bloom filter drops all 
zombie packets; hence performance is limited by the cost 
for interrupt processing and device driver access. We 
conjecture that using polling drivers [23, 30] will improve 
performance at high attack rates. 


6.2 Kill-Bots under CyberSlam 


We evaluate the performance of Kill-Bots under Cyber- 
Slam attacks, using the setting described in 86.1. We 
also assume only 60% of the legitimate clients solve the 
CAPTCHAs; the others are either unable or unwilling to 
solve them. This is supported by the results in 86.6. 

Fig. 12 compares the performance of Kill-Bots with a 
base (i.e., unmodified) server, as the attack request rate 
increases. Fig. 12a shows the goodput of both servers. 
Each point on the graph is the average goodput of the 
server in the first twelve minutes after the beginning of 
the attack. A server protected by Kill-Bots endures attack 
rates multiple orders of magnitude higher than the base 
server. At very high attack rates, the goodput of the Kill- 
Bots server decreases as the cost of processing interrupts 
becomes excessive. Fig. 12b shows the response time of 
both web servers. The average response time experienced 
by legitimate users increases dramatically when the base 
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Figure 13: Comparison of Kill-Bots’ performance to server 
with no attackers when only 60% of the legitimate users 
solve puzzles. Attack lasts from 600s to 2400s. (a) Good- 
put quickly improves once bloom catches all attackers. (b) 
Response times improve as soon as the admission control re- 
acts to the beginning of attack. (c) Admission control is useful 
both in Stage, and in Stageg, after bloom catches all zombies. 
Puzzles are turned off when Kill-Bots enters Stage2 improving 
goodput. 


server is under attack. In contrast, the average response 
time of users accessing a Kill-Bots server is unaffected 
by the ongoing attack. 

Fig. 13 shows the dynamics of Kill-Bots during a Cy- 
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Figure 14: Kill-Bots under Flash Crowds: The Flash Crowd 
event lasts from t=1200s to t=3000s. Though Kill-Bots has a 
slightly lower throughput, its Goodput is much higher and its 
avg. response time is lower. 


berSlam attack, with A, = 4000 req/s. The figure also 
shows the goodput and mean response time with no at- 
tackers, as areference. The attack begins at ¢ = 600s and 
ends at ¢ = 2400s. At the beginning of the attack, the 
goodput decreases (Fig. 13a) and the mean response time 
increases (Fig. 13b). Yet, quickly the admission prob- 
ability decreases (Fig. 13c), causing the mean response 
time to go back to its value when there is no attack. 
The goodput however stays low because of the relatively 
high attack rate, and because many legitimate users do 
not answer puzzles. After a few minutes, the Bloom fil- 
ter catches all zombie IPs, causing puzzles to no longer 
be issued (Fig. 13c). Kill-Bots now moves to Stage2 
and performs authentication based on just the Bloom fil- 
ter. This causes a large increase in goodput (Fig. 13a) 
due to both the admission of users who were earlier un- 
willing or unable to solve CAPTCHAs and the reduc- 
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Figure 15: Cumulative numbers of dropped requests and 
dropped sessions under a Flash Crowd event lasting from t = 
1200s to t = 3000s. Kill-Bots adaptively drops sessions upon 
arrival, ensuring that accepted sessions obtain full service, 1.e. 
have fewer requests dropped. 


tion in authentication cost. In this experiment, despite 
the ongoing CyberSlam attack, Kill-Bots’ performance in 
Stagez (t = 1200s onwards), is close to that of a server 
not under attack. Note that the normal load significantly 
varies with time and the adaptive controller (Fig. 13c) 
reacts to this load t € [{1200, 2400]s, keeping response 
times low, yet providing reasonable goodput. 


6.3 Kill-Bots under Flash Crowds 


We evaluate the behavior of Kill-Bots under a Flash 
Crowd. We emulate a Flash Crowd by playing our Web 
logs at a high speed to generate an average request rate of 
2000 req/s. The request rate when there is no flash crowd 
is 300 req/s. This matches Flash Crowd request rates re- 
ported in prior work [19, 20]. In our experiment, a Flash 
Crowd starts at £ = 1200s and ends at ¢ = 3000s. 

Fig. 14 compares the performance of the base server 
against its Kill-Bots mirror during the Flash Crowd event. 
The figure shows the dynamics as functions of time. Each 
point in each graph is an average measurement over a 
30s interval. We first show the total throughput of both 
servers in Fig. 14a. Kill-Bots has slightly lower through- 
put for two reasons. First, Kill-Bots attempts to operate 
at G=12% idle cycles rather than at zero idle cycles. Sec- 
ond, Kill-Bots uses some of the bandwidth to serve puz- 
Zles. Fig. 14b reveals that the throughput figures are mis- 
leading; though Kill-Bots has a slightly lower throughput 
than the base server, its goodput is substantially higher 
(almost 100% more). This indicates that the base server 
wasted its throughput on retransmissions and incomplete 
transfers. Fig. 14c provides further supporting evidence— 
Kill-Bots drastically reduces the avg. response time. 

That Kill-Bots improves server performance during 
Flash Crowds might look surprising. Although all clients 
in a Flash Crowd can answer the graphical puzzles, Kill- 
Bots computes an admission probability a such that the 
system only admits users it can serve. In contrast, a 
base server with no admission control accepts additional 
requests even when overloaded. Fig. 14d supports this 
argument by showing how the admission probability a 
changes during the Flash Crowd event to allow the server 
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to shed away the extra load. 

Finally, Fig. 15 shows the cumulative number of 
dropped requests and dropped sessions during the Flash 
Crowd event for both the base server and the Kill-Bots 
server. Interestingly, the figure shows that Kill-Bots 
drops more sessions but fewer requests than the base 
server. The base server accepts new sessions more often 
than Kill-Bots but keeps dropping their requests. Kill- 
Bots drops sessions upon arrival, but once a session is 
admitted it is given a Kill-Bots cookie which allows it 
access to the server for 30min. 

Note that Flash Crowds is just one example of a sce- 
nario in which Kill-Bots only needs to perform admission 
control. Kill-Bots can easily identify such scenarios—high 
server load but few bad bloom entries. Kill-Bots decou- 
ples authentication from admission control by no longer 
issuing puzzles; instead every user that passes the admis- 
sion control check gets a Kill-Bots cookie. 


6.4 Importance of Admission Control 


In §3.2, using a simple model, we showed that authentica- 
tion is not enough, and good performance requires admis- 
sion control. Fig. 16 provides experimental evidence that 
confirms the analysis. The figure compares the goodput 
of a version of Kill-Bots that uses only puzzle-based au- 
thentication, with a version that uses both puzzle-based 
authentication and admission control. We turn off the 
Bloom filter in these experiments because we are inter- 
ested in measuring the goodput gain obtained only from 
admission control. The results in this figure are fairly 
similar to those in Fig. 7; admission control dramatically 
increases server resilience and performance. 


6.5 Impact of Different Attack Strategies 


The attacker might try to increase the severity of the at- 
tack by prolonging the time until the Bloom filter has dis- 
covered all attack IPs and blocked them, 1.e., by delaying 
transition from Stage, to Stagez. To do so, the attacker 
uses the zombie IP addresses slowly, keeping fresh IPs 
for as long as possible. We show that the attacker does 
not gain much by doing so. Indeed, there is a tradeoff 
between using all zombie IPs quickly to create a severe 
attack for a short period vs. using them slowly to prolong 
a milder attack. 

Fig. 17 shows the performance of Kill-Bots under two 
attack strategies; A fast strategy in which the attacker in- 
troduces a fresh zombie IP every 2.5 seconds, and a slow 
strategy in which the attacker introduces a fresh zombie 
IP every 5 seconds. In this experiment, the total num- 
ber of zombies in the Botnet 1s 25000 machines, and the 
aggregate attack rate is constant and fixed at A, = 4000 
req/s. The figure shows that the fast attack strategy causes 
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Figure 16: Server goodput substantially improves with 
adaptive admission control. Figure is similar to Fig. 7 but 
is based on wide-area experiments rather than analysis. (For 
clarity, the Bloom filter is turned off in this experiment.) 
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Figure 17: Comparison between 2 attack strategies; A fast 
strategy that uses all fresh zombie IPs in a short time, and a slow 
strategy that consumes fresh zombie IPs slowly. Graphs show 
a tradeoff; the slower the attacker consumes the IPs, the longer 
it takes the Bloom filter to detect all zombies. But the attack 
caused by the slower strategy though lasts longer has a milder 
impact on the goodput and response time. 


a short but high spike in mean response time, and a sub- 
stantial reduction in goodput that lasts for a short inter- 
val (about 13 minutes), until the Bloom filter catches the 
zombies. On the other hand, the slow strategy affects per- 
formance for a longer interval (~ 25 min) but has a milder 
impact on goodput and response time. 


6.6 User Willingness to Solve Puzzles 


We conducted a user study to evaluate the willingness 
of users to solve CAPTCHAs. We instrumented our re- 
search group’s Web server to present puzzles to 50% of 
all external accesses to the index.html page. Clients that 
answer the puzzle correctly are given an HTTP cookie 
that allows them access to the server for an hour. The 
experiment lasted from Oct. 3 until Oct. 7. During that 
period, we registered a total of 973 accesses to the page, 
from 477 distinct IP addresses. 

We compute two types of results. First, we filter out 
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Answered puzzle 
Interested surfers who answered puzzle 


Table 3: The percentage of users who answered a graphical 
puzzle to access the Web server. We define interested surfers 
as those who access two or more pages on the Web site. 


requests from known robots, using the User-Agent 
field, and compute the fraction of clients who answered 
our puzzles. We find that 55% of all clients answered 
the puzzles. It is likely that some of the remaining re- 
quests are also from robots but don’t use well-known 
User-Agent identifiers, so this number underestimates 
the fraction of humans that answered the puzzles. Sec- 
ond, we distinguish between clients who check only the 
group’s main page and leave the server, and those who 
follow one or more links. We call the latter interested 
surfers. We would like to check how many of the in- 
terested surfers answered the graphical puzzle because 
these users probably bring more value to the Web site. 
We find that 74% of interested users answer puzzles. Ta- 
ble 3 summarizes our results. These results may not be 
representative of users in the Internet, as the behavior of 
user populations may differ from one server to another. 


7 Related Work 


Related work falls into the following areas. 

(a) Denial of Service: Much prior work on DDoS de- 
scribes specific attacks (e.g., SYN flood [36], Smurf [11], 
reflector attacks [34] etc.), and presents detection tech- 
niques or countermeasures. In contrast to Kill-Bots, 
prior work focuses on lower layers attacks and bandwidth 
floods. The backscatter technique [31] detects DDoS 
sources by monitoring traffic to unused segments of the 
IP address space. Traceback [40] uses in-network sup- 
port to trace offending packets to their source. Many 
variations to the traceback idea detect low-volume at- 
tacks [5, 41, 49]. Others detect bandwidth floods by mis- 
match in the volumes of traffic [16] and some [27] push- 
back filtering to throttle traffic closer to its source. An- 
derson et al. [7] propose that routers only forward pack- 
ets with capabilities. Juels and Brainard [8] first pro- 
posed computational client puzzles as a SYN flood de- 
fense. Some recent work uses overlays as distributed 
firewalls [6, 21]. Clients can only access the server 
through the overlay nodes, which filter packets. The au- 
thors of [32] propose to use graphical tests in the overlay. 
Their work is different from ours because Kill-Bots uses 
CAPTCHAs only as an intermediate stage to identify the 
offending IPs. Further, Kill-Bots combines authentica- 
tion with admission control and focusses on efficient Ker- 
nel implementation. 

(b) CAPTCHAs: Our authentication mechanism uses 
graphical tests or CAPTCHAs [47]. Several other reverse 


Turing tests exist [14, 22, 37]. CAPTCHAs are currently 
used by many online businesses (e.g. Yahoo!, Hotmail). 
(c) Flash Crowds and Server Overload: Prior work [18, 
48] shows that admission control improves server per- 
fomance under overload. Some admission control 
schemes [15, 46] manage OS resources better. Oth- 
ers [20] persistently drop TCP SYN packets in routers 
to tackle Flash Crowds. Still others [42, 44] shed extra 
load onto an overlay or a peer-to-peer network. Kill-Bots 
couples admission control with authentication. 


8 Limitations & Open Issues 


A few limitations and open issues are worth discussing. 
First, Kill-Bots interacts in a complex manner with Web 
Proxies and NATs, which multiplex a single IP address 
among multiple users. If all clients behind the proxy are 
legitimate users, then sharing the IP address has no 1im- 
pact. In contrast, if a zombie shares the proxy IP with 
legitimate clients and uses the proxy to mount an attack 
on the Web server, Kill-Bots may block all subsequent 
requests from the proxy IP address. To ameliorate such 
fate-sharing, Kill-Bots increments the Bloom counter by 
1 when giving out a puzzle but decrements the Bloom 
counters by x > 1 whenever a puzzle is answered. Kill- 
Bots picks x based on server policy. If x > 1, the proxy 
IP will be blocked only if the zombies traffic forwarded 
by the proxy/NAT is at least x — 1 times the legitimate 
traffic from the proxy. Further, the value of x can be 
adapted; if the server load is high even after the Bloom fil- 
ter stops catching new IPs, Kill-Bots decreases the value 
of x because it can no longer afford to serve a proxy that 
has such a large number of zombies behind it. 

Second, Kill-Bots has a few parameters that we have 
assigned values based on experience. For example, we 
set the Bloom filter threshold € = 32 because even legit- 
imate users may drop puzzles due to congestion or inde- 
cisiveness and should not be punished. There is nothing 
special about 32, we only need a value that is neither too 
big nor too small. Similarly, we allow a client that an- 
swers a CAPTCHA a maximum of 8 parallel connections 
as a trade-off between the improved performance gained 
from parallel connections and the desire to limit the loss 
due to a compromised cookie. 

Third, Kill-Bots assumes that the first data packet of 
the TCP connection will contain the GET and Cookie 
lines of the HTTP request. In general the request may 
span multiple packets, but we found this to happen rarely. 

Forth, the Bloom filter needs to be flushed eventu- 
ally since compromised zombies may turn into legitimate 
clients. The Bloom filter can be cleaned either by re- 
setting all entries simultaneously or by decrementing the 
various entries at a particular rate. In the future, we will 
examine which of these two strategies is more suitable. 
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9 Conclusion 


The Internet literature contains a large body of research 
on denial of service solutions. The vast majority assume 
that the destination can distinguish between malicious 
and legitimate traffic by performing simple checks on the 
content of packets, their headers, or their arrival rates. 
Yet, attackers are increasingly disguising their traffic by 
mimicking legitimate users access patterns, which allows 
them to defy traditional filters. This paper focuses on pro- 
tecting Web servers from DDoS attacks that masquerade 
as Flash Crowds. Underlying our solution is the assump- 
tion that most online services value human surfers much 
more than automated accesses. We present a novel design 
that uses CAPTCHAs to distinguish the IP addresses of 
the attack machines from those of legitimate clients. In 
contrast to prior work on CAPTCHAs, our system allows 
legitimate users to access the attacked server even if they 
are unable or unwilling to solve graphical tests. We im- 
plemented our design in the Linux kernel and evaluated it 
in Planetlab. 
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Abstract 


Anonymous routing protects user communication from 
identification by third-party observers. Existing anony- 
mous routing layers utilize Chaum-Mixes for anonymity 
by relaying traffic through relay nodes called mixes. The 
source defines a static forwarding path through which 
traffic is relayed to the destination. The resulting path 
is fragile and shortlived: failure of one mix in the path 
breaks the forwarding path and results in data loss and 
jitter before a new path is constructed. In this paper, we 
propose Cashmere, a resilient anonymous routing layer 
built on a structured peer-to-peer overlay. Instead of 
single-node mixes, Cashmere selects regions in the over- 
lay namespace as mixes. Any node in a region can act 
as the MIX, drastically reducing the probability of a mix 
failure. We analyze Cashmere’s anonymity and measure 
its performance through simulation and measurements, 
and show that it maintains high anonymity while pro- 
viding orders of magnitude improvement in resilience to 
network dynamics and node failures. 


1 Introduction 


In many applications it is desirable to hide the identity 
of the communicating parties from each other and third- 
party observers. The ability to anonymously route pack- 
ets is used in many applications, such as anonymous web 
browsing [1], anonymous voting and in peer-to-peer ap- 
plications wanting to ensure fair resource sharing [19]. 
The first-generation of applications that used anony- 
mous routing, including the Anonymizer [1], were 
centralized, with central points of failure. More re- 
cent anonymous routing proposals [22, 30, 11] extend 
Chaum-Mixes [3] by forwarding traffic through a se- 
quence of relays. Each relay is a single network end- 
point. They attempt to ensure that the identity of the mes- 
sage source is never revealed to the destination, and the 
source and destination identities are hidden from relays 
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and third-party observers. They achieve this by wrapping 
the payload and the sequence of relays through which a 
message is to be forwarded in layers of public key en- 
cryption, with one layer for each relay to be used. This 
requires that a set of relays be statically chosen at the 
beginning of a communication session. In general, if 
A sends a message M to B, then A defines a forward- 
ing path that is a sequence of L relays R,, Ro,..., Rr. 
Each relay has a public/private key pair, where the pub- 
lic key of relay R; is K;. The message /M is then sent 
encrypted in the form of Ry < Re,< Rs,...< Rr,< 
B,M PR Rpt eve hg hs 

Successful end-to-end message delivery requires that 
every relay A; in the forwarding path successfully de- 
crypts its designated layer and forwards the message to 
the next relay. If the next relay has failed or is unreach- 
able, then the message cannot be forwarded any further. 
When this occurs the source must discover the failure 
and then select a new set of live relays and resend the 
payload. Detecting failures in the routing path is made 
difficult because relays cannot send error messages to 
the anonymous source. This means that while these sys- 
tems work in static and reliable networks, their perfor- 
mance degrades on less reliable wide-area links. They 
are also unlikely to function well on peer-to-peer and ad- 
hoc networks, where both end-point and link failure are 
observed regularly. 


We propose a failure resilient anonymous routing sys- 
tem called Cashmere. Cashmere achieves resilience by 
using a set of distributed endpoints as a single virtual re- 
lay rather than a single endpoint. We refer to these end- 
points as relay groups, and the forwarding path used in 
Cashmere is a sequence of relay groups. All members 
of a relay group share a public/private key pair. Lay- 
ered encryption is still used on the forwarding path, us- 
ing the public key of the relay group. Every member of 
the relay group has the ability to independently decrypt 
the next layer in the forwarding path. A forwarding path 
is valid as long as each relay group used in the forward- 
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ing path has at least one single live reachable member. 
While Chaum-Mixes route to the destination as the last 
hop, the destination in Cashmere is a member of any one 
of the relay groups on the forwarding path. The source 
randomly orders the relay groups to hide the destination 
relay group. When a message arrives at a member of a 
relay group, the receiver both anycasts the message to the 
next relay group and broadcasts the decrypted contents to 
all other members of the relay group. This ensures that if 
the destination is a member of the current group, it will 
receive the message. 


Design Goals There are different types of 
anonymity [23]. Cashmere is designed to provide 
both source anonymity and unlinkability of source and 
destination. Unlinkability means that even if the source 
and destination can each be identified as participating 
in some communication, they can not be identified as 
communicating with each other. Source anonymity 
means that the identity of the source is hidden to all 
other nodes including the receiver. An attacker may be 
able to associate a set of messages with the same session 
but cannot determine the source, destination or the 
message payload. Provided the source does not divulge 
its identity in the message payload or collude with 
attackers, Cashmere provides both source anonymity 
and unlinkability even if the destination is controlled by 
an attacker. Cashmere can easily be extended to provide 
destination anonymity, where the destinations identity is 
hidden to all other nodes including the source, using an 
additional level of indirection. 


Attack model We assume the attacker controls a 
fraction f of the nodes in the Cashmere network and 
these compromised nodes collude, sharing all informa- 
tion such as private keys. We assume a Byzantine failure 
model where compromised nodes can behave arbitrarily. 
The attacker can observe all messages sent over the net- 
work, regardless of whether the source or destination is 
controlled by the attacker, and there is zero latency for 
messages sent between compromised nodes. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. We give 
an overview of related work and their limitations in Sec- 
tion 2. Next, we present the design of Cashmere in Sec- 
tion 3. We then discuss details of our current Cashmere 
implementation in Section 4. In Section 5, we analyze 
the level of anonymity in Cashmere and evaluate its se- 
curity and performance using both simulation and mea- 
surements from an actual implementation. Finally, we 
outline future work and conclude in Section 6. 


2 Related Works and Limitations 


The original anonymous system redirected traffic 
through a centralized proxy [1]. Chaum [3] improved on 


this by using mix networks to create anonymous email, 
and inspired a number of subsequent systems [11, 24, 10, 
7], including the Onion Routing system [22, 31]. Onion 
Routing relies on traffic redirection between a static set 
of dedicated onion routers that maintain pair-wise sym- 
metric keys. To send a message, the source selects a 
set of currently active routers through which a message 
is forwarded. These requirements limit the scalability 
of Onion Routing, especially in environments with node 
churn. Tor [9] proposes using a directory server to main- 
tain router information but this approach is also limited 
in scalability. It has also been shown that if the first or 
last router is compromised in an Onion Routing network, 
the source or destination is revealed [30]. 

Tarzan [11] also uses layered encryption and multi- 
hop routing. The source chooses a set of relays to act as 
a path and iteratively establishes a tunnel through these 
relays with symmetric keys between them. Hence, the 
creation of a tunnel incurs both significant computation 
overhead and delay. The tunnels are static and any relay 
failure requires formation of a new tunnel. 

Crowds [23] and more recently AP3 [16] make use of 
probabilistic random forwarding. Crowds is limited in 
scalability because of its centralized admission control 
server, and has been shown to provide lower anonymity 
than Chaum-Mixes based systems [8]. 

Wright et al. [32, 33] have shown that relying on static 
forwarding paths impacts the anonymity properties of 
anonymous routing layers. They proposed a degradation 
attack applicable to Crowds, Onion Routing and other 
anonymizing systems that exploits the requirement to re- 
construct the paths when they break due to node or link 
failure. During a long communication session, the path 
between source and destination is reconstructed many 
times, and each instance of the path must include the 
sender. After a large number of resets, the sender has 
much higher probability of being a path member than 
other nodes. Assume that the “first” attacker on each 
path (of the same session) logs its predecessor. After a 
number of path resets, the identity of the sender can be 
guessed with increasing probability. 

Cashmere addresses these limitations by removing the 
reliance on static paths. By using flexible relay groups to 
maintain resilient long-lived paths, we improve perfor- 
mance by reducing path reconstruction time, and also re- 
duce our vulnerability to the degradation attacks [32, 33] 
mentioned above. We gain these benefits with minimal 
loss to the level of anonymity attained compared to other 
Chaum-Mixes approaches. 


3 Cashmere Architecture 


Cashmere uses layered-encryption and multi-hop routing 
through relays. Instead of using a single node as a relay, 
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Cashmere uses a set of nodes that act as a virtual relay, 
called a relay group. All members of a relay group share 
a common public/private key pair. 

A forwarding path consists of a sequence of relay 
groups. Any member of a relay group is able to decrypt 
the forwarding path information for a message and for- 
ward the message to the next relay group. The member- 
ship of the relay group can change dynamically. As long 
as the relay group has at least one member, it is able to 
successfully relay messages. This makes Cashmere ex- 
tremely resilient to node churn. A relay group is an any- 
cast group, and the forwarding of a message in analogous 
to anycasting to the next relay group. Unlike in Chaum- 
Mixes where the destination is the last hop, in Cashmere 
the destination is a member of one of the relay groups. 

Cashmere is built on a structured overlay, and we 
leverage this to both dynamically create and maintain the 
relays groups as well as for routing between relay groups. 


3.1 Structured Overlay Networks 


Structured overlay networks provide a scalable routing 
substrate for building resilient, large-scale decentralized 
systems [21, 26, 29, 34]. A structured overlay is com- 
posed of a set of nodes, where each node represents 
an instance of a participant in the overlay. The struc- 
tured overlay maintains a large k-bit identifier space, e.g. 
k=160. Nodes are assigned nodelDs uniformly at ran- 
dom from this space, generated and signed by an off-line 
central authority (CA). 

Most structured overlays support Key-Based Routing 
(KBR) [6], enabling applications to route a message 
to any specified key selected from the identifier space. 
These overlays dynamically map each key to a unique 
live node in the overlay, the root node for the key. The 
root could be the node with the nodeID numerically clos- 
est or with the longest prefix match to the key. 

Each node in a structured overlay maintains a routing 
table that typically contains O(log N’) nodeIDs and IP 
addresses of other nodes in the overlay, where N is the 
number of nodes in the overlay. By using nodeID con- 
straints when choosing nodes for their routing table, they 
can route messages in O(log N) hops. 

Cashmere is designed to use a prefix-routing based 
structured overlay, like Tapestry or Pastry. Routing in 
such overlays requires that at each hop the message is 
forwarded to a node whose nodeID shares a longer prefix 
match than the current node’s nodeID. Figure | shows an 
example of prefix routing. At each hop the prefix match 
between the current nodeID and the key increases by one 
digit. These protocols are resilient to node churn [4], and 
can route around a large number of link failures [35]. 

Cashmere is being used as an anonymous routing 1n- 
frastructure. The attacker could attempt to compromise 


the structured overlay, and thus compromise anonymity 
layer built on top it. To address this, we assume the struc- 
tured overlay is secured against malicious nodes using 
the techniques described in [2] and [14]. In this paper 
we do not address the issue of denial of service (DoS) at- 
tacks. In Cashmere, DoS attacks affect performance but 
not the level of anonymity. Finally, our design can toler- 
ate a large proportion of malicious nodes, and anonymity 
can be increased by creating longer relay paths even if a 
large proportion of the overlay has been corrupted. We 
also generate sufficient cover traffic! in the network to 
prevent simple traffic analysis attacks. 


3.2 Relay groups 


Relay group membership management in Cashmere ex- 
ploits properties of the identifier space maintained by 
prefix-routing based structured overlays. In particular, 
for each k-bit nodeID there are k unique prefixes. For 
example, the 6-bit nodeID 101011 has prefixes: 1, 10, 
101, 1010, 10101 and 101011. In general, if there 
are N nodes it is expected that NV/2’” will share the same 
m-bit prefix. 

In Cashmere, each relay group has a groupID which 
is an m-bit identifier, where 1 < m < k. A nodeisa 
member of that relay group if the groupID is a prefix of 
its nodeID. Since nodeIDs are randomly assigned, nodes 
in arelay group are a random subset of the overlay nodes 
and exhibit independent failure patterns. Each prefix re- 
quires a public/private key pair and all nodes that share 
that prefix need both the public and private key. We as- 
sume these are generated and distributed using an off-line 
CA. In general, a user wishing to contribute a node to the 
system must obtain from the CA a signed k-bit nodeID 
and the set of & public/private keys associated with its 
nodeID and must have access to all the public keys of the 
other prefixes. Each nodeID must be unique, so the pub- 
lic/private key for the k-bit prefix will be unique to this 
nodeID. 

The structured overlay routes messages between re- 
lay groups. The groupID is used as the key as a mes- 
sage 1s routed using KBR. As the message is routed, 
the first node that receives the message and shares the 
groupID prefix processes the message on behalf of the 
relay group. This node is referred to as the relay group 
root. Therefore, routing a message to a groupID is effec- 
tively performing an anycast to the relay group members. 

Generally, if node A wants to route a message to node 
B anonymously, it selects a random sequence of m-bit 
groupIDs that defines the set of relay groups and includes 
the m-bit prefix of 6. These are used to construct a for- 
warding path, i.e. a sequence of relay groups the message 
routes through. Since A selects the groupIDs randomly, 
the path cannot be predicted by others. The value of m 
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Figure 1: Routing example in a structured 
overlay using prefix routing. Node 5230 
routes a message to the key 8954. At each 
hop the message is forwarded to a node 
that shares a longer prefix with the key. 


controls the expected size of the relay group, and con- 
sequently the resilience against failures and malicious 
nodes. A encrypts the forwarding path in multiple layers 
using the public keys associated with each relay group. 
The overlay routes the message to the first relay group 
using its groupID. When any node matching the current 
prefix receives the message, it becomes the relay group 
root for that message, and uses the relay group’s private 
key to decrypt the next layer of the path. This reveals 
the next groupID and the message is routed through the 
overlay to that prefix. 


3.3. Decouple forwarding path and payload 


Unlike other Chaum-Mixes based systems, Cashmere 
decouples the payload from the encrypted forwarding 
path, and encrypts the payload separately. This has the 
advantage that a source can reuse a forwarding path, 
avoiding multiple public key encryptions. The source 
caches the forwarding path, and only needs to perform a 
single public key encryption on each message using the 
destination’s unique public key. 

The source needs to encrypt each message payload 
such that it can only be decrypted by the true desti- 
nation and such that each relay sees a different value 
for the payload (as do eavesdroppers). Suppose there 
are L relay groups in the forwarding path: P,,--- , Pr 
and the destination node B is in relay group Py where 
1 <d< L. In order to encrypt the payload the source 
generates a symmetric key (#;) for each relay group P;, 
where | <2 < L. The source generates the payload: 


(Payload;41) p, Da eg 


Payload; = 
2 (M) pubkey p i=d 


where (MZ ce is the real payload encrypted by the 
destination’s public key and (-), indicates the content is 





Relay Group for Prefix 123 


Figure 2: A forwarding path from A to B composed of multiple relay 
groups. Here a relay group is defined by a 3-digit prefix. At each relay 
group, the first node to receive the message broadcasts the message to all 
members of the group using directed broadcast. In the inset, node 12302 
forwards the message to the rest of the relay group for prefix 123. 


encrypted using the key on the subscript. The source 
generates a forwarding path by: 


Path; = 


The source then anycasts the tuple [Path,, Payload,] to 
the first relay group P,. In general, the 2-th relay group 
root receives messages [Path;, Payload,| from the pre- 
vious relay group. The 2-th relay group root uses the 
groups public key to decrypt the outer layer of Path,, 
revealing Path;+1, the identity of the next relay group, 
P,41 and the symmetric key R;. The i-th relay group 
root decrypts Payload; using A;, generating Payload, |. 
Provided Path; is not | then the relay group root any- 
casts the tuple [Path;;, Payload,,,| to the next relay 
group P;,,. During a single session, the source caches 
Path, and generates Payload, for each message. 

This process ensures that Path; # Path; and 
Payload; # Payload, if i # 7. In particular, the source 
only encrypts the payload with the symmetric keys for 
the relay groups R,,...,Rq—1. The path has embed- 
ded within it the symmetric keys R,,...,Rz. At each 
of the relay groups Py,..., Pz the payload will be de- 
crypted using appropriate symmetric key, resulting in the 
forwarded payload being a random number. This ensures 
that Payload; # Payload, if 7 # 7. 

However, there is no guarantee that when the mes- 
sage reaches P, that the relay group root will be node 
B, as any member of a relay group can receive a mes- 
sage for its relay group. To ensure B receives the mes- 
sage, we multicast the payload to the entire relay group. 
If node X receives the message (thus becoming the re- 
lay group root for the message), then X decrypts the re- 
lay group’s layer from the path in the message and de- 
crypts the payload with the revealed R. X caches the 
map Path; < (Path;.1, P;,1, R;) to reduce the compu- 
tational load when further messages from the same ses- 


(Path; +1, hae Ri) pubKey p. Laas 


| (termination) t=L+1 
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Figure 3: A detailed look at the path and payload components of a message, before and after processing at a relay 
group. The relay group root for P; decrypts the layer around the path component to get P;_,, R;, K;. It performs a 
symmetric decryption on the payload using A;, and forwards the result to the relay group P;+1. 


sion are received. X forwards the message to the next 
relay group and broadcasts Payload, to all members of 
the relay group (we discuss the exact mechanism in Sec- 
tion 4). No matter what position 6’s relay group is in 
the path, 6 will receive the message either directly or 
via a broadcast when the message routes to a member 
of its relay group. Only B will be able decrypt the pay- 
load successfully. An example of this Cashmere routing 
is Shown in Figure 2. 

The use of a broadcast has two implications addressed 
below; (i) that each node in a relay group has to perform 
an asymmetric decryption for each packet in a session; 
and (ii) malicious nodes can either drop messages or not 
broadcast them to the relay group. While such actions 
do not compromise anonymity they do negatively impact 
performance. We rely on end-to-end acknowledgments 
to detect failures and malicious nodes: if the source re- 
ceives no acknowledgments, it can use timeouts to guide 
retransmission. 

We eliminate the need to perform asymmetric en- 
crypt/decrypt operations on the data payload by encrypt- 
ing it using a symmetric key SymKey, chosen when a 
source creates a path. In addition to the next relay group 
prefix, P;, and a group session key, R;, we embed an- 
other value AK; into the layered encrypted path. If desti- 
nation B is in relay group d, then 


Ke = (SymKey g/FLAG) punkey , , 


where | means concatenation. All other kK; values are 
random numbers. Now the format of Path; is changed to 


Path; = (Pathi+1, Pi+1, Ri, Ki) pupkey p. 


and M is no longer encrypted with PubKey , but is now 
encrypted with SymKeyp, (//) . Figure 3 illus- 
trates the full mechanism. 

Now relay group roots broadcast (K’;, Payload, ) to all 
members in the relay group. B decrypts Kg and iden- 
tifies FLAG, thereby knowing that it is the destination. 


SymKey p 


Using SymKeyp B can decrypt M. All other members 
of this relay group cache A,. For future packets in the 
same session, they remember they are not the destina- 
tion node and without further decryption operations. B 
caches SymKey p and associates it with A’; and therefore 
only needs to perform symmetric decryption for subse- 
quent session payloads. 

This also has the advantage that relay group roots can 
cache (Path;,1, Pi11, R;, K;) if they have already for- 
warded messages for the same session. Relay group 
roots can identify messages using Path, as the session 
ID, hence no asymmetric decryption is necessary. 


3.4 Anonymous Reply Addresses 


A destination can reply to a source without sacrificing 
source anonymity or requiring state to be stored in the 
relay groups in the forwarding path. The destination can 
reply to the source either a pre-formatted reply message 
(e.g. an acknowledgment) or a message containing an 
arbitrary payload. The reply message shares all of the 
performance and security benefits with the anonymous 
messages from source to destination. 

Node A wishes to send an anonymous message to B 
and receive a reply. A creates a forwarding path to B 
as described, but also generates a return forwarding path 
from B to A. A does this by randomly selecting L relay 
groups (P;,..., P;). The set of relay groups used in the 
return forwarding path may or may not intersect with the 
set of relay groups used in the forwarding path from A 
to B. A ensures that a relay group containing itself, Py, 
is included in the return path. A sends ReplyAddrInfo as 
part of the payload to B, where: 


ReplyAddrInfo = (Path, P/, SymKey , ) 
Path’ = (Path) ,1, P41, Ri, Kj) 
iXxd’ 


| (termination) 
K! = ky 
— (SymKey 4|FLAG) pupkey , i=d 


PubKey py 
7=L+ 


boas 2D 


1 
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where ki and R, are selected uniformly at random, 
Pr,, = 1. If B wants to send a payload M’ to A, it 
sends Msg’ as [Path), (M’)«jmkey ,] to P]. While Msg’ 
is created by B, it knows nothing about the path and the 
source. The root of each relay group P/ decrypts Path, 
the same as in the forwarding path, while it encrypts 
Payload; with Rj to get Payload;,,; = (Payload;) ,, . 
Node A who is located in relay group P%, will receive 
message (K/,,, Payloady,), where Payload’, is the lay- 
ered encryption of (M)oimkey, DY Ry,---, Ra_1. After 
A decrypts K/,, using PubKey ,, A can use SymKey , to 
identify which session the reply belongs to, and thus the 
keys Ri (1 < i < d) to decrypt Payload’,,. All caching 
schemes used in the forwarding path also apply to the 
return path. 


3.5 Selection of GroupID and Path Length 


The final issue is how a source selects groupIDs for relay 
groups. Observation | shows the relation between the 
length of groupIDs and relay group sizes. 

OBSERVATION 1: (Distribution of Relay Group 
Sizes) Let N be the number of nodes in the overlay and 
nodelDs are assigned to all nodes uniformly at random. 
The size of relay groups defined by a m-digit groupID 
is Poisson distributed with parameter p = ou The ex- 
pected size of the relay group is p. [Proof omitted] 

A valid groupID requires that there exists at least one 
node that has the groupID as a prefix. As N is much 
smaller than the size of the nodeID identifier space, there 
will be many invalid groupIDs. From Observation 1, the 
probability that a groupID is valid is p; = 1—e ?. When 
a node forms a path by selecting groupIDs uniformly 
at random, the chance that the path contains only valid 
groupIDs is (p;)" = (1 —e~°)*, where L is the number 
of relay groups used in the path. The expected number 
of tries to generate a valid path, one that is composed on 
only valid groupIDs, is =e Table 1 shows the av- 
erage number of tries to generate a valid path is slightly 
larger than 1 under typical L and p values. 

In Cashmere, nodes independently (without external 
communication) select per-session values of m (which 
determines p) and L to control tradeoffs between churn 
resilience, anonymity and overhead. We discuss this in 
Section 5.1. In general, choosing a value of between 3 
and 5 for p, and a value of L between 4 and 8 provides a 
good combination of efficiency and resiliency. Because 
nodeIDs are uniformly distributed, nodes can locally es- 
timate N using their routing tables. From Observation 1, 
a node can always get the average relay group size (:) it 
wants by selecting a proper prefix length m. The design 
of Cashmere removes the high cost of maintaining com- 
plete or near-complete overlay membership information. 





Table 1: Average number of tries to get a valid path. 


4 Implementation 


We implemented Cashmere on top of FreePastry [12], a 
Java implementation of Pastry [26]. The implementation 
uses RSA (with 512-bit key length) and Blowfish (with 
128-bit key length) as the asymmetric key and symmetric 
key ciphers, and uses the Cryptix [5] crypto library. 

Applications use a simple Cashmere API. The source 
creates an AnonymousChannel object specifying a desti- 
nation nodeID, and uses it to forward payloads. An appli- 
cation instance running on the destination node receives 
an up-call with the payload. 

The Cashmere implementation ensures that relay 
group roots cache Path, information and all nodes cache 
KK; as described in the previous section. 

Our implementation performs relay group broadcast of 
(k;, Payload,) using the leaf sets that are maintained by 
each node [26]. The leaf set is a set of pointers to the im- 
mediate / neighbors in the identifier space, where typical 
/ = 8. If the leaf set does not contain all members of the 
relay group, nodes on the edge of the leaf set forward the 
message to their leaf set members. This recursive pro- 
cess continues until all members of the relay group have 
received the message. 

One practical issue in the encoding of the path is that 
it is desirable for it to have the same length all along 
the forwarding path. This way no information about 
the route can be obtained by simply observing the size 
changes of the path onion. Previous work discussed 
these length-preserving Chaum-Mixes. A simple scheme 
is implemented in Mixmaster [18], and [17] presents a 
more sophisticated, provably secure scheme. Our proto- 
type currently uses the basic layered encryption, and thus 
the path size decreases after each relay group. Chang- 
ing the encoding scheme to preserve message length is 
straightforward and orthogonal to the design and perfor- 
mance of the overall system. 


5 Analysis and Evaluation 


5.1 Anonymity Measurement 


We analyze two types of anonymity provided by Cash- 
mere: source anonymity and unlinkability of source and 
destination. We quantify Cashmere’s anonymity param- 
eterized by: 


e N: network size; 
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e f: fraction of malicious nodes in the network; 
e p: average relay group size (p = N/2™); 
e /: number of relay groups in a path, the path length. 


The parameter f has two implications: (i) the prob- 
ability that compromised nodes are on the relay path; 
and (ii) the fraction of relay group private keys known by 
the attacker. For each compromised nodeID the attacker 
will know the relay group private keys for all prefixes 
associated with the nodeID. The probability that the at- 
tacker knows a m-bit prefix private key is pp = 1 — ef?. 
The attacker can obtain prefix private keys either by 
compromising other nodes or through obtaining nodeIDs 
from the CA. We assume prefix private keys are leaking 
slowly, and the offline CA can slowly issue new prefix 
keys and revoke prior prefix keys over time. If the at- 
tacker knows the private key for a relay group we refer 
to the relay group as being compromised. 

Our anonymity measurement follows the anonymity 
definition by Pfitzmann et al. [20]: “Anonymity is the 
state of being not identifiable within a set of subjects, 
the anonymity set.’ In a network with a finite set Q 
({Q| = N) of nodes, ideal anonymity is achieved when 
all nodes look equally likely to be the source or destina- 
tion to an attacker, e.g. the anonymity set is (2. In real- 
ity, based on information leaked from the system, some 
nodes look more likely to be the source or destination 
than others. That is, the attacker knows that the source 
(or destination) is in 2 with probability Pr(Q;) 7, where 
Q = U, 2:. For example, the worst anonymity is the at- 
tacker identifies the source or destination as wo; {uo} is 
assigned with probability 1 and Q\ {wo} with probability 
OQ. We use the metric proposed in [8, 28] to measure the 
anonymity of our design as a proportion of the ideal en- 
tropy achievable in a given network. We briefly describe 
the entropy-based metric as follows: 


DEFINITION 5.1. (Entropy of a System). (2 is the (fi- 
nite) set of all nodes in the network. Using knowledge 
of leaked information from the system, an attacker as- 
signs each node u (u € 9) a probability py, as being the 
source or destination of a message. System entropy is 
defined as: 


H(Q) =— S Pu logo (pu). 
uEeX) 


If we have ideal anonymity, all nodes look equal to 


attackers: Vu € Q, py = ay The entropy of ideal 








anonymity is H,,(Q) = logs(|Q|), which is the maxi- 
mum entropy achieved in a network of |Q| nodes. 


DEFINITION 5.2. (Anonymity of a System). The 


anonymity of a system is measured as: 


Definition 5.2 shows that the anonymity of a system is 
measured by the real entropy of a system over the max- 


imum (i.e. ideal anonymity) entropy the system could 


H(2) 
Qo 


The entropy definition above is more precise than the 
straightforward probability definition of the probability 
that the attacker knows the sender or receiver. For ex- 
ample, let us consider source anonymity in network of 
10000 nodes. In an anonymity system AS with attacker 
Le 





achieve: 0 < 


e T discovers the source of 5% of messages; 


e 7’ can limit sources of 40% of messages to a small 
subset of nodes, e.g. 100; 


e For the other 55% of messages, all nodes look 
equally likely to be a source to T’. 


In another anonymity system AS», 


e T discovers the source of 5% of messages; 


e For the other 95% of messages, all nodes look 
equally likely to be a source to T’. 


Using the probability that 7’ knows the sender or receiver, 
both AS; and AS» have anonymity of 0.95. Using the 
entropy definition, the anonymity of AS} is: 


—100 * logs(+55) 


0:0520+0.405 ——___—_— io 
— 10000 * logs (z455) 


40.55%1 = 0.552: 


and anonymity of AS¢ is: 0.05 « 0 + 0.95 x 1 = 0.95. 
The entropy definition is more precise, capturing that 
AS» provides better anonymity. In AS; the attacker 
knows more information about the sources than in AS». 
The anonymity of Cashmere is determined by p and 
L given the fraction of compromised nodes. Anonymity 
increases with larger values of L. Intuitively, the desti- 
nation is hidden among all relay group members and p 
and L determine the number of nodes in all relay groups. 
However, as p increases, which means a shorter prefix is 
selected for groupID and the attacker has more chance to 
know consecutive relay groups, the anonymity decreases. 
Larger p also means more resilience and a higher relay 
group broadcast overhead. From analysis and experi- 
mentation, good typical values for p are between 3 to 5. 
In this section, we perform simulations with a network 
of 16,384 nodes. GroupIDs have a prefix length of 12 
bits, such that the expected size of relay groups p = 4 
nodes. We compute unlinkability and source anonymity 
using the entropy definition. We first assume that attack- 
ers only see their own traffic, and simulate unlinkabil- 
ity and source anonymity given different parameters of 





AQ) = = Aven Pu los (Pu) (f, L). We then analyze the security of Cashmere against 
Am (Q) logs ({Q)) traffic analysis attacks. 
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Figure 4: Anonymity measurement of unlinkability. 


5.1.1. Unlinkability 


In our simulations, the attacker gathers information ob- 
served from compromised nodes and maintains, for each 
pair of nodes (u;, u;), a probability p,;; that the pair are 
a source and destination. 

Using the entropy definition, we can measure unlinka- 
bility using the relative entropy to ideal unlinkability: 


>, Diz logs (pi;) 
es (wz logs(zz2)) 


If the attacker believes u; is the source with probabil- 
ity p; and wu; is the destination with probability p,;, then 
Pij = PiPj- 

We assume the attacker determines the exact number 
of relay groups L used for a message °. We also assume 
the attacker knows a chain of n consecutive relay groups 
on the path of a message, each containing p; nodes. As- 
suming there is enough cover traffic, the attacker can- 
not attribute discrete chains in the path to the same ses- 
sion, because the path onion and the observed payload 
are completely different at each relay group. Therefore, 
the attacker’s knowledge about a message only comes 
from one consecutive chain on the relay path. 

The source is indistinguishable from the relay group 
root of the immediately preceding relay group. When the 
first relay group root on the chain is non-malicious and 
known by the attacker, the attacker infers that the source 
is the first root with probability oo and the source 
is among all other non-malicious nodes with probability 
———— That 1s, for each non-malicious node wu, the 


Dwell 
attacker assigns probability of u being the source as: 


_ ~ 2d, Pig logs (pis) 
2 log, N 





OZ L—n+1 
UU 1 1 : 
(1 7 cn) “TANT «(Otherwise 


When the first root on the chain is not known by the at- 
tacker or is malicious itself, all non-malicious nodes look 
equally to be the source, each with probability apn 
Let S be the set of nodes that are in the chain of relay 
groups known by the attacker, |.S| = Mei p;. The set of 





the first relay group root on the chain 


S is composed of both a set S; of malicious nodes and a 
set Sp of non-malicious nodes: S' = S,US9, |.S1| = f|S| 
and |S2| = (1 — f)|S|. The expected number of nodes 
in all relay groups is Lp. If the destination is among 5}, 
the attacker knows the destination and unlinkability be- 
comes the source anonymity problem that we discuss in 
Section 5.1.2. If the destination is among 59, the attacker 
infers that each node in Sz is the destination with proba- 
bility Tp-Fsl and the destination is among other nodes 


(1—f)|S| 
Lp- fist That is, for each 


node wu not in 5}, the attacker assigns the probability of 
u being the destination as: 





outside S' with probability 1 — 


1 
a _ Ga ie ; 1 CO 
(4 | Nosy UES 


The number of relay groups compromised (i.e. 7) 1s 
closely related to the fraction f of compromised nodes. 
If the compromised node was not the relay group root 
then the attacker would only learn the value of A and the 
payload, which is broadcast to the relay group. When the 
compromised node is the relay group root for a message 
the attacker also discovers the identity of the next relay 
group. If the compromised node is on the intermediate 
overlay hops between two relay group the attacker knows 
the previous or/and the next relay group root. 

In Figure 4, we compare through simulation Cash- 
mere’s unlinkability metric to that of Chaum-Mixes ap- 
proaches under different parameters of (L, f), ignoring 
eavesdropping and traffic analysis (see Section 5.1.3). In 
the simulation, we setup a relay path of length L, assign 
each node on the path and in the relay groups as compro- 
mised consistent with parameter f, count the probability 
of different cases that the attacker knows n consecutive 
groups, and compute the entropy in all cases. Then the 
entropy of the system is the average over all cases [8, 28]. 

The results show that Cashmere has similar anonymity 
to Chaum-Mixes. Cashmere even behaves better than 
Chaum-Mixes for small L and f near 1, when the 
whole Chaum-Mixes path is controlled by attackers with 
high probability while Cashmere still benefits from the 
anonymity among relay group members. We also mea- 
sured how the level of unlinkability varies with network 
size and, as expected, unlinkability is largely indepen- 
dent of network size. Increasing network size from 20K 
nodes to 2 million nodes results in less than 3% varia- 
tion in unlinkability. Reducing the network size to 64 
provides similar unlinkability under the same f as large 
networks as long as p and L are set the same. Thus, 
bootstrapping Cashmere requires a small initial network 
of trusted nodes and then other nodes can join the net- 
work while maintaining the fraction of malicious nodes 
in the network as f. 
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Figure 5: Source anonymity with anonymous messages. 


5.1.2 Source Anonymity 


In source anonymity, the destination colludes with other 
malicious nodes to find the source’s identity. If Cash- 
mere is being used for one-way communication (anony- 
mous message) the attacker infers the first relay group 
root on the chain (which includes the destination’s re- 
lay group) as the source with probability ToT if the 
first root is non-malicious, where n is the length of 
the chain. Figure 5 compares the source anonymity of 
Cashmere with Chaum-Mixes, assuming no traffic anal- 
ysis attacks, for one-way communication. We see that 
like Chaum-Mixes, Cashmere has high source anonymity 
when f < 0.3 and increasing L improves anonymity. 

If Cashmere is being used for two-way communica- 
tion (anonymous channel), the attacker has two ways to 
discover the source; (i) discover the first relay group root 
on the chain of consecutive relay groups which includes 
the destination’s relay group (as for one-way), or (ii) the 
attacker compromises consecutive relay groups used on 
the return path from the destination to the source. Even 
if the attacker compromises all L of the return path relay 
groups, the attacker only knows the source is a member 
of one of these relay groups (the probability is the same 
as in Section 5.1.1). 

Figure 6 shows the results for anonymous channels. 
The results show anonymous channels provide lower 
anonymity compared to anonymous messages due to the 
vulnerability of the return path. Finally, we also ana- 
lyzed the impact of network size on source anonymity 
and, as before, increasing or decreasing the network size 
had negligible impact. 


5.1.3 Robustness against Traffic Analysis 


Our previous simulations disregarded the impact of traf- 
fic analysis. In practice, however, attackers may moni- 
tor part or all of the network traffic and use patterns to 
trace session paths. With each message, the same de- 
coupled path component is sent from a relay root. For 
example, an attacker observes that a node wu receives 
|[Path;, Payload;| and sends out [Path;+1, Payload, ;] to 


path length L=>4_ ——— 
path length L=5 
path length L=6 
path length L=8 
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Figure 6: Source anonymity with anonymous channels. 


ug. Later it observes wu receiving Path; with a different 
payload, and sending Path;,, with other another pay- 
load to ug. The attacker can then recognize all messages 
with path component Path;,1 as parts of a session in- 
volving wu and uz. We simulate the robustness of Cash- 
mere in unlinkability and source anonymity against an 
attacker observing increasing amounts of network traffic. 
There are two attacker models: (i) the attacker analyzes a 
fixed fraction of all network traffic, e.g. 0%, 90%, 100%, 
etc.; or (ii) the attacker analyzes a fraction, f;, of traffic 
proportional to the fraction of malicious nodes (f) in the 
network. For example, 10% of malicious nodes can an- 
alyze 10% of all traffic. The second is a more realistic 
model. 


We simulate unlinkability and source anonymity for 
anonymous channels (since it is weaker than anonymous 
messages), and plot the results in Figures 7 and 8, using 
parameters L = 6. We see that Cashmere is vulnerable 
to traffic analysis if the attacker observes a significant 
portion (> 90%) of all network traffic. But Cashmere 
can still provide high levels of anonymity in the more 
realistic proportional traffic analysis model. 


Cashmere can completely disable traffic analysis at- 
tacks with a small modification. Each node in the under- 
lying structured overlay can exchange symmetric keys 
with peers in its routing table. This sets up secure chan- 
nels between all node pairs and encrypts all messages 
using a symmetric cipher. Thus source anonymity and 
unlinkability are protected against the strongest attacker 
who can monitor all network traffic. The key-exchange 
cost is done once per lifetime of a node, in contrast 
to previous approaches that require per-session key ex- 
changes [11]. Additionally, the small (O(log N’)) num- 
ber of neighbors for each node limits number of key ex- 
changes, whereas approaches like Onion Routing require 
O(N?) keys. Finally, the secure channel is established 
lazily when the first message is routed through that link. 
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Figure 7: Unlinkability in anonymous channels under dif- 
ferent types of traffic analysis (T.A.) with L = 6. 


5.2 Resilience and Fault-tolerance 


Previous anonymous systems use single nodes as relays. 
Nodes joining and failing in the system can lead to for- 
warding paths failing. Here we examine the resilience of 
Cashmere to node churn and intermittent link failures. 

We refer to the time between a forwarding relay path is 
formed and its failure as the relay path duration. When a 
path fails, the sender needs to detect the failure via end- 
to-end timeouts and establish a new path. If relay path 
durations are too short, path construction time will dom- 
inate. Nodes will constantly be rebuilding failed paths 
and unable to deliver a message to a destination. Fre- 
quent path reconstruction also makes the layer more vul- 
nerable to the degradation attack [32] discussed in Sec- 
tion 2. 

In contrast, in Cashmere a relay is usable as long as at 
least one single node in the network has the relay group’s 
groupID as a prefix. Changes in the membership of the 
relay group due to node joining and failing are transpar- 
ent. We first compare the path duration and resilience of 
Cashmere to previous works. 


5.2.1 Churn-resilience 


Measurements on real systems have shown that peer-to- 
peer networks exhibit high node churn [27, 13]. Since 
most anonymous routing layers are implemented on 
overlay networks, they must be resilient to high node 
churn in order to be useful. 

Previous studies [25, 13, 27] use session time as a met- 
ric of churn-rate. We approximate this using an expo- 
nential distribution with parameter py. This churn model 
is consistent with those used in previous studies of the 
effect of churn in peer-to-peer systems [15, 25]. Our net- 
work model is as follows: 


e The network is a finite set (QQ) of nodes, N = |Q|. 
The network size is stable, that is, node joins and 
failures are equal. 

e Session time is exponentially distributed with pa- 
rameter 4, meaning node failure is a Poisson pro- 
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Figure 8: Source anonymity in anonymous channels under 
different types of traffic analysis (T.A.) with L = 6. 


cess with rate Vu. The mean session time is “ and 
In 2 


the median session time 1s 


e Node arrivals is a Poisson process with rate A, 
where A = Nu. 


Previous measurements [27] of file sharing systems sug- 
gest median session times of ae ~ 60 min which we 
used for these experiments. 

Figure 9 shows the expected path durations for for- 
warding paths using relay groups compared to using sin- 
gle nodes as relays. As expected, the use of relay groups 
increases the expected path duration exponentially, mak- 
ing Cashmere much more resilient to node churn. 


5.2.2 Tolerance to Intermittent Failures 


We now simulate Cashmere’s tolerance to short-term in- 
termittent failures. We model the mean time between 
failure (MTBF) as ~ and mean time to repair (MTTR) 


as me We assume the failure is a Poisson process 
with failure event rate A; and time to repair is exponen- 
tial distributed with parameter 43. We assume MTBF 
+ = 200min, and MTTR a — 5min. 

Figure 10 shows that Cashmere completely masks all 
intermittent network failures: the expected path duration 
is more than 10° minutes (about 40 days) when we set 
p =A. This is an improvement of several orders of mag- 
nitude over previous node-based approaches. 


5.2.3. Simulation on Kazaa Measurements 


We examine how Cashmere’s good path duration proper- 
ties translate into stability for a real application. We sim- 
ulate the fetching of objects in a file-sharing application, 
and examine the number of path repairs required during 
the object fetches. We model node churn and intermittent 
failures using parameters from the previous two sections. 
The distribution of object download times is long-tailed 
and generated using measurements from the Kazaa net- 
work. The Kazaa data [13] has distributions of down- 
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Figure 9: Comparing expected durations of node-based Figure 10: Comparing expected durations of node-based 


relays and “relay group’’-based paths. (Note: p is shown 
as “rho’’, y-axis 1s log-scaled.) 
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Figure 11: CDF distribution of number of path builds us- 
ing all downloads in the Kazaa trace, comparing Cash- 
mere (L=6, p=5) and node-based relays. 


load times for small objects (LOMB) and large objects 
(1OOMB). 


We simulate 100, 000 object download sessions on top 
of both node-based relays and Cashmere’s group-based 
relays. Both systems use relay paths of length L = 6, and 
Cashmere uses average relay group size p = 5. Using 
object download times from the Kazaa data, Figure 11 
shows the distribution of expected frequencies that each 
download needs to construct the relay path. It shows that 
81% of these small object download sessions using Cash- 
mere would not require any path rebuilds (i.e. number 
of path builds is 1) and no sessions require more than 
about 500 rebuilds. This compares to 28% using node- 
based relays, and 10% of all sessions requiring between 
100 and 25000 path rebuilds. The maximum number of 
path builds is very large (i.e. 500 and 25000) because 
Kazaa object download times are long-tail distributed 
where some objects take extremely long time to down- 
load. 


The average number of path builds under different pa- 
rameters (L,p) for small object downloads are shown 
in Figure 12. Clearly, increasing relay group size in- 
creases path duration significantly, and Cashmere pro- 
vides more than an order of magnitude improvement 
over node-based approaches. Measurements for large file 


paths and “relay group’’-based paths with intermittent fail- 
ures. (Note: pis shown as “rho”; y-axis 1s log-scaled.) 
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Figure 12: Average number of path builds for small object 
(10M) downloads using Kazaa data, comparing Cashmere 
and node-based relays. 


downloads are nearly identical and omitted for brevity. 


5.3. Cost and Performance Comparison 


In this section we analyze the relative costs in operat- 
ing Cashmere compared to previous node-based relay ap- 
proaches. We observe that the operating costs of node- 
based relay path systems include: 


1. Communication costs to maintain knowledge of 
candidate relays nodes. 


2. Bandwidth cost in forwarding messages. 


3. Computational costs to construct the relay path at 
the source and to decrypt messages at intermediate 
relay nodes. 


We first examine communication costs in network 
maintenance and relay discovery. In node-based relay 
approaches, nodes are expected to actively maintain in- 
formation about the other nodes in the network, with a 
total cost of O(N“). In contrast, Cashmere decouples 
maintenance and relay discovery, and relay discovery re- 
quires no communication. Nodes estimate the number 
of nodes in the network by examining their local routing 
tables, and choose an appropriate prefix length to estab- 
lish relay groups of average size p. Nodes then choose 
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Figure 13: The relative aggregate computational cost 
over time compared to node-based approaches in a dy- 
namic network. (Note: p is shown as “rho” in the figure.) 


random prefixes of the desired length as relay groupIDs. 
Cashmere relies on the underlying structured overlay, 
and hence has a total cost of O(N log N). 

However, Cashmere incurs a higher bandwidth cost to 
gain resilience. Total number of messages sent is O(pL) 
while node-based approaches requires O(L). The ex- 
tra messages are required to perform the per-relay group 
broadcast of the payload, and do not adversely impact 
end-to-end latency or throughput at the overlay layer. 
This broadcast traffic does contribute to a node’s cover 
traffic that it has to generate. 

We now examine computational cost. High per- 
message computation is often seen as a key obstacle to 
the wide-spread deployment of Chaum-Mixes based sys- 
tems. Given a path of length L, a Chaum-Mixes source 
node performs L asymmetric encryption operations on 
every message. In addition, each node on the path per- 
forms one asymmetric decryption per message that it for- 
wards. The high cost of asymmetric cryptographic oper- 
ations limits the message send rate at the source and the 
message forwarding rate at intermediate nodes. 

Optimizations have been proposed to reduce computa- 
tion for session-based communication on Chaum-Mixes 
by using symmetric key encryption for payload messages 
and amortizing asymmetric crypto operations across an 
entire session. Both Tarzan [11] and our solution fall 
into this category. 

Assume the cost of asymmetric encryption and de- 
cryption are C, and C’q respectively. For each relay 
group path, Cashmere incurs computational cost that in- 
cludes encryption cost of LD -C, at the source, decryption 
cost of 2C'g at relay group root, decryption cost of Cq at 
each relay group member, and additional operations to 
refresh caches after relay group root failures. However, 
these cost are amortized over a much longer path dura- 
tion than node-based systems and dwarfed by the cost of 
rebuilding paths in node-based systems. 

Based on previous results of expected durations, Fig- 
ure 13 plots the cost of our “relay group”’-based approach 
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Figure 14: Stretches: Cashmere latency, fake Cashmere 
latency and Pastry latency vs. IP latency. 


relative to that of node-based session solutions on a real- 
istic network. As p increases, the path duration increases 
and the per-session cost drops. For p = 4, the encryption 
cost at the source in Cashmere is roughly 5.37% of the 
cost at source nodes in node-based solutions. The aggre- 
gate decryption cost at relay group members in Cashmere 
is 46.83% of the cost at intermediate nodes in node-based 
solutions. The reduction in encryption computation is 
from amortizing the one time path setup costs across the 
long path durations of Cashmere. The reduction in de- 
cryption costs is from per-node caching of the path com- 
ponent and whether a node is the destination, and reduc- 
ing the number of asymmetric crypto operations to just 
one per session for nodes who are not the destination. 


5.4 Implementation Measurements 


We ran experiments to determine the latency, throughput 
and computational overheads of Cashmere. 

We deployed and evenly distributed 128 Cashmere 
nodes on 32 machines from PlanetLab that are geograph- 
ically distributed all over the United States. We define 
groupIDs to be 5-bit prefixes, so relay groups have aver- 
age size of 4 nodes. We measure latency in: 


e Cashmere: End to end latency of Cashmere routing 
across 4 relay groups; 

e Fake Cashmere: End to end latency of Cashmere 
routing across 4 relay groups, removing crypto- 
graphic computation; 

e Pastry: The latency of routing via Pastry directly 
from source to destination; 

e /P: Direct IP latency. 


Message payloads are 24 bytes long. The latency is mea- 
sured using round trip time (RTT), by sending messages 
from one node to all other nodes with each repeated 10 
times. 

We show the average latency in Cashmere, Fake Cash- 
mere, Pastry vs. direct IP latency in Figure 14. The 
“stretch” is computed as each sample of Cashmere/Fake 
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Cashmere/Pastry latency divided by average IP latency 
for the same destination. To plot the graph, we put all 
stretch samples into bins of 10ms intervals of average 
IP latency. Figure 14 shows that the stretches decrease 
while the IP latency between source and destination in- 
creases. For a pair of end nodes that are very close to 
each other (i.e. < 50ms), Cashmere stretches are about 
two times of Pastry. The extra delays introduced by the 
Cashmere layer is significant compared to small IP la- 
tency values. Most samples of IP latency are from 50ms 
to 250ms. In this range, Cashmere stretches are be- 
tween 1.9 to 5.5, which is quite close to Pastry (2.1 to 
4.8). This means Cashmere layer introduces a relatively 
small delay on the overlay. Comparing stretches between 
Cashmere and fake Cashmere shows that delay caused 
by cryptographic computation in Cashmere 1s negligible. 
This is attributed to no per message asymmetric encryp- 
tion/decryption in Cashmere. We also measured that the 
average number of IP messages per Cashmere message 1s 
19.54 and the average number of IP messages per Pastry 
message is 1.54. The larger number of IP message comes 
from the relay and broadcast messages in Cashmere. 


To measure computation cost, we utilize FreePastry’s 
network emulation capabilities. We created 64 virtual 
FreePastry nodes inside the same Java virtual machine 
on a 2.4Ghz Pentium IV PC. The virtual nodes are con- 
nected together using local loopback (called “direct” net- 
work in FreePastry) network transport. There is no CPU 
contention between the nodes because the emulation is 
event-driven and at most one virtual node is running at 
a time. Cashmere is set up similarly as above. We ob- 
tain highly accurate time measurements by calling the 
RDTSC instruction supported by the Pentium architec- 
ture via Java Native Interface (JNI). 


In the first experiment, we approximate throughput 
of relay group roots by measuring per-message latency 
across 1000 random source-destination pairs. For each 
source and destination pair, we send a single message to 
set up the path and allow relay group roots to set up their 
caches, then measure the latency taken to process a sec- 
ond payload message. We then approximate the through- 
put as ina: Table 2 shows the results for forward- 
ing throughput of relay group roots for different message 
SIZES. 

In the second experiment we measure the computa- 
tional overheads for the source, the relay group root 
nodes, the non-root relay group nodes and the destina- 
tion, for both the first and subsequent messages. 1000 
empty messages are sent from random source to desti- 
nation with and without the routes already set up. Ta- 
ble 3 summarizes the results, showing the average CPU 
time incurred per node role with the standard deviation 
in brackets. The first message invokes RSA on each hop 
and therefore is relatively expensive. The subsequent 


Msg Size (B) 


Msg/second | Throughput (Mb/s) 





Table 2: Message forwarding rate and effective through- 
put for different message sizes of relay group root nodes. 


Ris] Subsequent Mig 
5216.3) |_073 039) 
Relay Group Root 27.5 (11.8) 0.22 (0.10) 


Non-root Group Member | 4.73 (347) 0.001 (0.05) 
TITC8T | _0.18 (0.08) 


Table 3: CPU time (ms) spent by each class of node rout- 
ing an empty message using Cashmere. Standard devia- 
tion shown in parentheses. 


messages to the same destination, using the same for- 
warding path, utilize cached routing information on each 
node. Therefore they only invoke Blowfish which is less 
expensive. 

We also evaluated the space overhead during the ex- 
periment. At the source nodes the overhead for each mes- 
sage 1s 456 bytes for the path element and any necessary 
padding bytes to round the payload to RSA block sizes 
(64 bytes). 


6 Conclusion 


We present Cashmere, a resilient anonymous routing in- 
frastructure that leverages the flexible anycast routing 
inherent in structured overlay networks to significantly 
improve path durations compared to node-based relay 
approaches. Cashmere also decouples the encrypted 
path component of each session from the payload, and 
uses symmetric session keys to encrypt message pay- 
loads. Anonymous source nodes in Cashmere can choose 
their own per-session parameters to tradeoff between 
anonymity, resilience and computation overhead. 

We compare Cashmere to previous node-based 
Chaum-Mixes approaches through analysis and simula- 
tion. We find that Cashmere provides similar anonymity 
properties while providing one to two orders of mag- 
nitude improvement in path durations under both node 
churn and intermittent failures. This translates into sig- 
nificantly lower path reconstructions across an anony- 
mous application session. Performance optimizations in 
Cashmere avoid asymmetric crypto operations, result- 
ing in lower per-session computation costs compared to 
other session-based Chaum-Mixes approaches. Finally, 
we provide measurements of a real Cashmere deploy- 
ment and show that it provides reasonable throughput 
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while incurring a small latency overhead over structure 
overlay routing. 

Ongoing work on Cashmere includes issues related to 
key management and key revocation in particular. We are 
also interested in better understanding the impact of net- 
work dynamics on key discovery. A straight-forward yet 
very useful extension to Cashmere is to support anony- 
mous object location in DOLR [6, 34] overlays like Pas- 
try and Tapestry. Finally, we are working on a stable 
wide-area deployment on PlanetLab and a software pack- 
age for public release. 
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Notes 


'Cashmere only requires each node generates a small amount of 
traffic. When the real traffic is not sufficient, nodes send out dummy 
messages as cover traffic. 

Pr(Q;) 


to be the 
|Q3 | 





*Nodes in Q; are equal, each with probability 


source (or destination). 

3This is a worst case assumption. In reality the attacker can only 
estimate this by monitoring certain network latencies and system over- 
heads. For example, the more relay groups are used, the more compu- 
tation a source will perform. 
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Abstract 


This paper addresses the problem of resource allocation in sensor 
networks. We are concerned with how to allocate limited energy, 
radio bandwidth, and other resources to maximize the value of 
each node’s contribution to the network. Sensor networks present 
a novel resource allocation challenge: given extremely limited re- 
sources, varying node capabilities, and changing network condi- 
tions, how can one achieve efficient global behavior? Currently, 
this is accomplished by carefully tuning the behavior of the low- 
level sensor program to accomplish some global task, such as 
distributed event detection or in-network data aggregation. This 
manual tuning is difficult, error-prone, and typically does not con- 
sider network dynamics such as energy depletion caused by bursty 
communication patterns. 

We present Self-Organizing Resource Allocation (SORA), a 
new approach for achieving efficient resource allocation in sen- 
sor networks. Rather than manually tuning sensor resource usage, 
SORA defines a virtual market in which nodes sell goods (such as 
sensor readings or data aggregates) in response to prices that are 
established by the programmer. Nodes take actions to maximize 
their profit, subject to energy budget constraints. Nodes individu- 
ally adapt their operation over time in response to feedback from 
payments, using reinforcement learning. The behavior of the net- 
work is determined by the price for each good, rather than by 
directly specifying local node programs. 

SORA provides a useful set of primitives for controlling 
the aggregate behavior of sensor networks despite variance of 
individual nodes. We present the SORA paradigm and a sensor 
network vehicle tracking application based on this design, as well 
as an extensive evaluation demonstrating that SORA realizes an 
efficient allocation of network resources that adapts to changing 
network conditions. 


1 Introduction 


Sensor networks, consisting of many low-power, low- 
capability devices that integrate sensing, computation, and 
wireless communication, pose a number of novel systems 
problems. They raise new challenges for efficient com- 
munication protocols [13, 44], distributed algorithm de- 
sign [11, 24], and energy management [1, 5]. While a num- 
ber of techniques have been proposed to address these chal- 
lenges, the general problem of resource allocation in sensor 
networks under highly volatile network conditions and lim- 
ited energy budgets remains largely unaddressed. Current 
programming models require that global behavior be spec- 
ified in terms of the low-level actions of individual nodes. 
Given varying node locations, capabilities, energy budgets, 
and time-varying network conditions, this approach makes 
it difficult to tune network-wide resource usage. We argue 


that new techniques are required to bridge the gap from 
high-level goals to low-level implementation. 


In this paper, we present a novel approach to adap- 
tive resource allocation in sensor networks, called Self- 
Organizing Resource Allocation (SORA). In this approach, 
individual sensor nodes are modeled as self-interested 
agents that attempt to maximize their “profit” for perform- 
ing local actions in response to globally-advertised price in- 
formation. Sensor nodes run a very simple cost-evaluation 
function, and the appropriate behavior is induced by adver- 
tising prices that drives nodes to react. Nodes adapt their 
behavior by learning their utility for each potential action 
through payment feedback. In this way, nodes dynamically 
react to changing network conditions, energy budgets, and 
external stimuli. Prices can be set to meet systemwide goals 
of lifetime, data fidelity, or latency based on the needs of 
the system designer. 


Consider environmental monitoring [9, 28] and dis- 
tributed vehicle tracking [23, 45], which are two oft-cited 
applications for sensor networks. Both applications require 
nodes to collect local sensor data and relay it to a central 
base station, typically using a multihop routing scheme. To 
reduce bandwidth requirements, nodes may need to aggre- 
gate their local sensor data with that of other nodes. In- 
network detection of distributed phenomena, such as gra- 
dients and isobars, may require more sophisticated cross- 
node coordination [15, 41, 47]. 


Two general challenges emerge in implementing these 
applications. First, nodes must individually determine the 
ideal rate for sampling, aggregating, and sending data to 
Operate within some fixed energy budget. This rate affects 
overall lifetime and the accuracy of the results produced 
by the network. Each node’s ideal schedule is based on 
its physical location, position in the routing topology, and 
changes in environmental stimuli. Many current applica- 
tions use a fixed schedule for node actions, which is sub- 
optimal when nodes are differentiated in this way. Sec- 
ond, the system may wish to tune these schedules in re- 
sponse to changes in the environment, such as the target 
vehicle’s location and velocity, to meet goals of data rate 
and latency. More complex adaptations might involve se- 
lectively activating nodes that are expected to be near some 
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phenomenon of interest. Currently, programmers have to 
implement these approaches by hand and have few tools to 
help determine the ideal operating regime of each node. 

Rather than defining a fixed node schedule, SORA 
causes nodes to individually tune their rate of operation us- 
ing techniques from reinforcement learning [37]. Nodes 
receive virtual payments for taking “useful” actions that 
contribute to the overall network goal, such as listening for 
incoming radio messages or taking sensor readings. Each 
node learns which actions are profitable based on feedback 
from receiving payments for past actions. Network retask- 
ing is accomplished by adjusting prices, rather than push- 
ing new code to sensor nodes. Network lifetime is con- 
trolled by constraining nodes to take actions that meet a 
local energy budget. 

In this paper, we focus on a specific challenge applica- 
tion, vehicle tracking, which provides a rich space of prob- 
lems in terms of managing latency, accuracy, communica- 
tion overhead, and task decomposition. The SORA model 
is not specifically tailored to tracking, however, and can be 
readily adopted for other problem domains. We present a 
thorough evaluation of the SORA approach using a realistic 
sensor network simulator. Our results demonstrate that, us- 
ing SORA, resource allocation within the sensor network 
can be controlled simply by advertising prices, and that 
nodes self-organize to take the set of actions that make the 
greatest contribution to the global task under a limited en- 
ergy budget. This paper expands on our previous workshop 
paper [18] on SORA, presenting a thorough evaluation of 
the approach. 

We show that SORA achieves more efficient alloca- 
tion than static node scheduling (the most commonly-used 
approach currently in use), and outperforms a dynamic 
scheduling approach that accounts for changes in energy 
availability. In addition, SORA makes it straightforward to 
differentiate node activity by assigning price vectors that 
influence nodes to select certain actions over others. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we present the background for the SORA approach, 
specific goals, and related work. Section 3 presents the 
Self-Organizing Resource Allocation model in detail, and 
Section 4 describes the use of SORA in our vehicle track- 
ing application. Section 5 presents our implementation of 
SORA in a realistic sensor network simulator, as well as 
evaluation in terms of network behavior and node special- 
ization as prices, energy budgets, and other parameters are 
tuned. Finally, Section 6 describes future work and con- 
cludes. 


2 Motivation and Background 


Sensor networks consist of potentially many nodes with 
very limited computation, sensing, and communication ca- 
pabilities. A typical device is the UC Berkeley Mica2 
node, which consists of a 7.3 MHz ATmegal128L processor, 


128KB of code memory, 4KB of data memory, and a Chip- 
con CC1000 radio capable of 38.4 Kbps and an outdoor 
transmission range of approximately 300m. The node mea- 
sures 5.7cm x 3.1lcm x 1.8cm and is typically powered by 
2 AA batteries with an expected lifetime of days to months, 
depending on application duty cycle. The limited memory 
and computational resources of this platform make an inter- 
esting design point, as software layers must be tailored for 
this restrictive environment. The Mica2 node uses a lean, 
component-oriented operating system, called TinyOS [16], 
and an unreliable message-passing communication model 
based on Active Messages [38]. 

To begin, we outline the distributed resource allocation 
problem that arises in the sensor network domain. We high- 
light several prior approaches to this problem and make the 
case for market-based techniques as an attractive solution. 


2.1 Resource allocation in sensor networks 


Sensor networks have been proposed for a wide range of 
novel applications. Examples include instrumenting build- 
ings, bridges, and other structures to measure response 
to seismic events [8, 20], monitoring environmental con- 
ditions and wildlife habitats [9, 28], tracking of vehicles 
along a road or in an open area [43], and real-time moni- 
toring of patient vital signs for emergency and disaster re- 
sponse [25, 33]. 

One of the core challenges of sensor application design 
is balancing the resource usage of individual nodes with the 
global behavior desired of the network. In general, the se- 
quence of actions taken by a node affects local energy con- 
sumption, radio bandwidth availability, and overall quality 
of the results. However, tuning the resource usage of in- 
dividual sensor nodes by hand is difficult and error-prone. 
Although TinyOS [16] and other systems provide interfaces 
for powering down individual hardware devices such as the 
radio and CPU, using these interfaces in a coordinated fash- 
ion across the network requires careful planning. For ex- 
ample, if a node is sleeping, it cannot receive or route radio 
messages. 

The typical approach to scheduling sensor operations is 
to calculate a static schedule for all nodes in the network. 
For example, query-based systems such as TinyDB [26] 
and Cougar [46] allow the user to specify a query epoch 
that drives periodic sampling, aggregation, and data trans- 
mission. Other programming models, such as directed dif- 
fusion [12, 17], abstract regions [41], or Hoods [43], ei- 
ther assume periodic data collection or leave scheduling to 
higher-level code. However, an application that uses a fixed 
schedule for every node will exhibit very different energy 
consumption rates across the network. For example, nodes 
responsible for routing messages will consume more en- 
ergy listening for and sending radio messages. Likewise, 
nodes on the network periphery may not need to route ra- 
dio messages at all. 

Another solution is to compute, offline, the optimal 
schedule for each node based on a model of radio con- 
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nectivity, node location, and physical stimuli that induce 
network activity. For example, Adlakha et al. [1] describe 
a design-time recipe for tuning aspects of sensor networks 
to achieve given accuracy, latency, or lifetime goals. How- 
ever, this approach assumes a statically-configured network 
where resource requirements are known in advance, rather 
than allowing the network behavior to be tuned at runtime 
(say, In response to increased activity). 

Other systems have attempted to address the node 
scheduling problem for specific applications or communi- 
cation patterns. For example, Liu et al. [24] describe an 
approach to tracking a moving half-plane shadow through 
a sensor network that can be used to selectively activate 
nodes along the frontier of the shadow. STEM [34] is a 
protocol that dynamically wakes nodes along a routing path 
to trade energy consumption for latency. LEACH [13] is a 
cluster-based routing scheme that rotates the local cluster- 
head to distribute energy load across multiple nodes. These 
techniques point to more general approaches to adapting 
the behavior of sensor networks to maximize lifetime. 

Providing application control over resource usage 1s of- 
ten desirable when designing high-level programming ab- 
stractions for sensor networks. Abstract regions [41] fo- 
cuses on the ability to tune the communication layer to 
trade off energy for accuracy. Likewise, TinyDB provides a 
lifetime keyword that scales the query sampling and trans- 
mission period of individual nodes to meet a user-supplied 
lifetime target [27]. Both of these approaches provide a 
means for nodes to “self-tune” their behavior to meet spe- 
cific systemwide resource and accuracy targets. However, 
the general problem of adaptive resource allocation in sen- 
sor networks has not been adequately addressed. 


2.2 Al-based approaches to resource allocation 


The SORA approach draws on the areas of reinforcement 
learning and economic theory to yield new techniques for 
decentralized optimization in sensor networks. In rein- 
forcement learning [37], an agent attempts to maximize 
its “reward” for taking a series of actions. Whether or 
not a node receives a reward is defined by the success of 
the action; for example, whether a radio message 1s re- 
ceived while the node is listening for incoming messages. 
The agent’s goal is to maximize its reward, subject to con- 
straints on resource usage, such as energy. 

The reward for each successful action can be modeled 
as a price in a virtual market. By applying ideas from eco- 
nomic theory, SORA attempts to achieve efficient resource 
allocation in a decentralized fashion. Economics has been 
used as an inspiration for solving resource-management 
problems in many computational systems, such as net- 
work bandwidth allocation [35], distributed database query 
optimization [36], and allocating resources in distributed 
systems such as clusters, Grids, and peer-to-peer net- 
works [3, 4, 7, 10, 39]. 

Much of this prior work has been concerned with 
resource arbitration across multiple self-interested users, 


which may attempt to cheat or otherwise hoard resources in 
the system for their own advantage. In the sensor network 
context, however, we assume that nodes are well-behaved 
and program them to behave as the classic economic ac- 
tors of microeconomic theory. Thus, we use markets as 
a programming paradigm, not because we are concerned 
with self-interested behavior of sensor nodes. We need not 
model complex game-theoretic behavior, but can instead 
focus on nodes that (by design) are classic price-taking eco- 
nomic agents. 

SORA is inspired by Wellman’s seminal work on 
market-oriented programming [30, 40], which uses mar- 
ket equilibrium to solve statically-defined distributed op- 
timization problems. We believe that SORA is the first 
serious attempt to use market-oriented methods to pro- 
vide complete runtime control for a real distributed sys- 
tem. This systems focus leads us to consider continuous, 
real-time resource allocation, while Wellman’s work was 
concerned with solving a static allocation problem. Other 
recent work has applied economic ideas to specific sensor 
network problems. For instance, market-inspired methods 
have been suggested for the problems of ad hoc routing [2] 
and information-directed query processing [47]. Our goal 
in SORA is not to provide a point solution but to address 
the general issue of adaptive resource allocation. 


3 Self-Organizing Resource Allocation 


In Self-Organizing Resource Allocation (SORA), sensor 
nodes are programmed to maximize their “profit” by tak- 
ing actions subject to energy constraints. Actions that con- 
tribute to the network’s overall goal, such as taking useful 
sensor readings or forwarding radio messages, result in a 
payment to the node taking the action. By setting the price 
for each action, the network’s global behavior can be tuned 
by the system designer. Nodes continuously learn a model 
for which actions are profitable, allowing them to adapt to 
changing conditions. 


3.1 Goals 


The essential problem that SORA addresses is that of deter- 
mining the set of local actions to be taken by each sensor 
node to meet some global goals of lifetime, latency, and 
accuracy for the data produced by the network as a whole. 
Each node can take a set of local actions (such as data sam- 
pling, aggregation, or routing), each with varying energy 
costs and differing contributions to the global task of the 
network. Through self-scheduling, nodes independently 
determine their ideal behavior (or schedule) subject to con- 
straints on local energy consumption. Self-scheduling in 
SORA meets three key goals: 


Differentiation: Nodes in a sensor network are heteroge- 
neous in terms of their position in the network topology, 
resource availability, and proximity to phenomena of in- 
terest. Through self-scheduling, nodes differentiate their 
behavior based on this variance. For example, nodes closer 
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to phenomena of interest should acquire and transmit more 
sensor readings than those nodes that are further away. 


Adaptivity: Differentiation in nodal behavior should also 
vary with time, as external stimuli move, nodes join and 
leave the network, energy reserves are depleted, and net- 
work connectivity shifts. Such adaptation permits a more 
efficient use of network resources. For example, nodes will 
consume energy only when it is worthwhile to do so based 
on current network conditions, rather than as dictated by an 
a priori schedule. 


Control: Finally, a system designer should have the ability 
to express systemwide goals and effect control over the be- 
havior of the network despite uncertainty in the exact state, 
energy reserves, and physical location of sensor nodes. For 
example, if the data rate being generated by the network 
is insufficient for the application’s needs, nodes should be 
instructed to perform sampling and routing actions more 
frequently. This goal differs from internal adaptation by 
nodes, since it requires external observation and manipula- 
tion. 


3.2 SORA overview 


In the SORA model, each sensor node acts as an agent 
that attempts to maximize its profit for taking a series of 
actions. Each action consumes some amount of energy 
and produces one or more goods that have an associated 
price. Nodes receive payments by producing goods that 
contribute value to the network’s overall operation. For ex- 
ample, a node may be paid for transmitting a sensor read- 
ing that indicates the proximity of a target vehicle, but not 
be paid if the vehicle is nowhere nearby. Reacting to this 
payment feedback is the essential means of adaptivity in 
SORA. Prices are determined by the client of the sensor 
network, which can be thought of as an external agent that 
receives data produced by the network and sets prices to 
induce network behavior. 

The local program executed by each node is simple and 
avoids high communication overhead in order to operate 
efficiently. In the SORA approach, nodes operate using 
primarily /ocal information about their state, such as energy 
availability. The only global information shared by nodes 
is the current set of prices, which are defined by the sensor 
network client. To minimize overhead, prices should be 
updated infrequently (for example, to effect large changes 
in the system’s activity) and can be propagated to nodes 
through a variety of efficient gossip or controlled-flooding 
protocols [22]. 


3.3. Goods and actions 


The actions that sensor nodes can take depend on the appli- 
cation, but typically include sampling a sensor, aggregating 
multiple sensor readings, or broadcasting a radio message. 
An action may be unavailable if the node does not currently 
have enough energy to perform the action. In addition, pro- 
duction of one good may have dependencies on the avail- 


ability of others. For example, a node cannot aggregate 
sensor readings until it has acquired multiple readings. 


Taking an action may or may not produce a good of 
value to the sensor network as a whole. For example, listen- 
ing for incoming radio messages is only valuable if a node 
hears a transmission from another node. Likewise, trans- 
mitting a sensor reading is only valuable if the reading has 
useful informational content. We assume that nodes can de- 
termine locally whether a given action deserves a payment. 
This works well for the simple actions considered here, al- 
though more complex actions (e.g., computing a function 
over a series of values) may require external notification 
for payments. 


3.4 Energy budget 


A node’s energy budget constrains the actions that it can 
take. We assume that nodes are aware of how much energy 
each action takes, which is straightforward to measure of- 
fline. The energy budget can be modeled in a number of 
different ways. A simple approach is to give each node a 
fixed budget that it may consume over an arbitrary period 
of time. In this case, however, nodes may rapidly deplete 
their energy resources by taking many energy-demanding 
actions, resorting to less-demanding actions only when re- 
serves get low. 


To capture the desire for nodes to consume energy at a 
regular rate, we opt to use a token bucket model for the 
budget. Each node has a bucket of energy with a maximum 
capacity of C’ Joules, filling at a rate p that represents the 
average desired rate of energy usage (e.g., 1000 J per day). 
When a node takes an action, the appropriate amount of en- 
ergy is deducted from the bucket. If a node cannot take any 
action because its bucket is too low, it must sleep, which 
places the node in the lowest-possible energy state. 


The capacity C’ represents the total amount of energy 
that a node can consume in one “burst.” If C’ is set to 
the size of the node’s battery, the node is able to consume 
its entire energy reserves at once. By limiting C’, one can 
bound the total amount of energy used by a node over a 
short time interval. 


3.5 Agent operation 


Given a set of actions, goods produced by those actions, 
prices for each good, and energy cost for each action, each 
agent operates as follows. A node simply monitors its local 
state and the global price vector, and periodically selects 
the action that maximizes its utility for each action. Upon 
taking that action, the node’s energy budget is reduced by 
the appropriate amount, and the node may or may not re- 
ceive a payment depending on whether its action produced 
a valuable good. We define the utility function u(a) for an 
action a to be: 


= { BaPa if the action is available 
ay, otherwise 
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where p, is the current price for action a, and (, is the 
estimated probability of payment for that action, which is 
learned by nodes as described below. An action may be 
unavailable if either the current energy budget is too low 
to take the action, or other dependencies have not been met 
(such as lack of sensor readings to aggregate). 

In essence, the utility function represents the expected 
profit for taking a given action. The parameter (, is con- 
tinuously estimated by nodes over time in response to the 
success of taking each action. This is a form of reinforce- 
ment learning [37]. After taking an action a, the new value 
(3, is calculated based on whether the action received a pay- 
ment: 


Si at+(1—a)Ga 
a= {a 


a represents the sensitivity of the EWMA filter (an our ex- 
periments, a = 0.2). In this way, nodes learn which ac- 
tions are likely to result in payments, leading to a natural 
self-organization depending on the node’s location in the 
network or intrinsic capabilities. For example, a node that 
has the opportunity to route messages for other nodes will 
be paid for listening for incoming radio messages; nodes on 
the edges of the network will learn that this action is rarely 
(if ever) profitable. 

The expected profit for an action will vary over time 
due to price adjustments and changing environmental con- 
ditions. Therefore, it is important that nodes periodically 
“take risks” by choosing actions that have a low payment 
probability G,. We employ an ¢-greedy action selection 
policy. That is, with probability | — « (for some small €; we 
currently use « = 0.05), nodes select the “greedy” action 
that maximizes the utility w(a). However, with probability 
€ anode will select an (available) action from a uniform dis- 
tribution. In effect, this ignores the value of 3, and allows 
a node to explore for new opportunities for profit. Such 
exploration prevents a node from never electing to take an 
action because it has not recently been paid to do so [37]. 

Our current reinforcement learning scheme does not 
take into consideration other aspects of a node’s state, such 
as the sequence of past actions or the state of neighbor- 
ing nodes, which may lead to more efficient solutions. 
However, these techniques involve considerable complex- 
ity, which goes against our goals of simplicity and limiting 
per-node state. We intend to explore alternative learning 
algorithms as part of future work. 


if a receives a payment 
otherwise 


3.6 Price selection and adjustment 


In SORA, the global behavior of the network is controlled 
by the client establishing prices for each good. Prices are 
propagated to sensor nodes through an efficient global data 
dissemination algorithm, such as SPIN [14] or Trickle [22]. 
The client can also adjust prices as the system runs, for 
example, to affect coarse changes in system activity. 

There is a complex relationship between prices and 
agent behavior. Raising the price for a good will not neces- 


Energy consumed 


sample (single sensor) 
send (single message) 


8.41 x 10°°J 
2.45 x 10737 
5.97 x 10°37 
8.25 x 107° J 
8.41 x 10°-°J 


Figure 1: Energy consumed for each sensor action. 


listen 
sleep 
aggregate (compute max of array) 





sarily induce more nodes to produce that good; the dynam- 
ics of maximizing expected profits may temper a node’s 
desire to take a given action despite a high price. Our ex- 
periments in Section 5 demonstrate the effect of varying 
prices. As it turns out, subtle changes to prices do not have 
much impact on global network behavior. This is because 
each node’s operation is mostly dictated by its adaptation to 
coarse-grained changes in the local state, such as whether 
sampling sensors or listening for incoming radio messages 
is currently profitable. Prices serve to differentiate behavior 
only when a node has multiple profitable actions to choose 
between. Even when one action has a much higher price 
than others, nodes will still take a mixture of actions due 
to continual exploration of the state space through the e- 
greedy learning policy. 


The best approach to selecting optimal price settings in 
SORA is still an open problem. Given the complexities of 
agent operations and unknown environmental conditions, 
analytically solving for prices to obtain a desired result is 
not generally possible. In a stationary system, it is possible 
to search for optimal prices by slowly adjusting each price 
and observing its effect on network behavior; this approach 
is used by the WALRAS system [40]. 


A better approach is to determine prices empirically 
based on an observation of the network’s behavior at dif- 
ferent price points. For example, a system designer can 
experiment with a testbed deployment or simulation to un- 
derstand the effect of differing prices on overall behavior. 
Prices can be readily tuned after deployment, since broad- 
casting a new price vector to an active network is not ex- 
pensive. This process could be automated by an external 
controller that observes the network behavior over time and 
adjusts prices accordingly. 


One approach to setting prices, based on economic prin- 
ciples, is to establish a competitive equilibrium, where the 
supply of goods produced by the network equals the de- 
mand for those goods expressed by the client. This model 
is attractive when there are multiple users programming the 
sensor network to take different sets of actions on their be- 
half, since equilibrium prices ensure that network resources 
are shared in an optimal manner. However, computing 
equilibrium prices often requires continuous information 
on the network’s supply of goods, which may lag pricing 
updates. A detailed discussion of this technique is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but we return to this problem in 
Section 6. 
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4 Application Example: Vehicle Tracking 


As a concrete example of using SORA to manage resource 
allocation in a realistic sensor network application, we con- 
sider tracking a moving vehicle through a field of sensors. 
We selected vehicle tracking as a “challenge application” 
for SORA because it raises a number of interesting prob- 
lems in terms of detection accuracy and latency, in-network 
aggregation, energy management, routing, node specializa- 
tion, and adaptivity [6, 43, 45]. Vehicle tracking can be 
seen as a special case of the more general data collection 
problem also found in applications such as environmental 
and structural monitoring [20, 28]. 


4.1 Tracking overview 


In the tracking application, each sensor is equipped with a 
magnetometer capable of detecting local changes in mag- 
netic field, which indicates the proximity of the vehicle to 
the sensor node. One node acts as a fixed base station, 
which collects readings from the other sensor nodes and 
computes the approximate location of the vehicle based on 
the data it receives. The systemwide goal is to track the lo- 
cation of the moving vehicle as accurately as possible while 
meeting a limited energy budget for each node. 

Each sensor node can take the following set of actions: 
sample a local sensor reading, send data towards the base 
station, /isten for incoming radio messages, sleep for some 
interval, and aggregate multiple sensor readings into a sin- 
gle value. Each node maintains a fixed-length LIFO buffer 
of sensor readings, which may be sampled locally or re- 
ceived as a radio message from another node. Each entry 
in the buffer consists of a tuple containing a vehicle loca- 
tion estimate weighted by a magnetometer reading. The 
sample action appends a local reading to the buffer, and the 
listen action may add an entry if the node receives a mes- 
sage from another node during the listen interval. 

Aggregation is used to limit communication bandwidth 
by combining readings from multiple nodes into a single 
value representing the “best” sensor reading. The aggregate 
action replaces the contents of the sample buffer with a sin- 
gle weighted position estimate, ignoring any sample older 
than a programmer-defined constant (10 sec in our simula- 
tions). The sleep action represents the lowest-energy state 
of a node which is entered when energy is unavailable for 
other actions, or no other action is deemed profitable. Fig- 
ure 1 summarizes the energy requirements for each action, 
based on measurements of the Mica2 sensor node. 


4.2 Routing 


All radio transmissions route messages towards the base 
station using a multihop routing protocol. Nodes are not 
assumed to be within a single radio hop of the base. The 
choice of routing algorithm is not essential; we use a simple 
greedy geographic routing protocol, similar to GPSR [19] 
but without any face routing, although other routing algo- 
rithms can be used [44, 17]. Messages are forwarded to the 


neighboring node that is both physically closer to the desti- 
nation (always the base station, in this case) and is currently 
executing the /isten action. This protocol assumes a CTS- 
RTS MAC layer that allows a node to send a message to any 
one of its next-hop neighbors that are currently listening. In 
this way, as long as any closer neighbor is currently listen- 
ing, the message will be forwarded. This approach meshes 
well with the stochastic nature of node actions in SORA 
and does not require explicit coscheduling of senders and 
receivers. 


4.3. Discussion 


SORA naturally leads to an efficient allocation of net- 
work resources. Individual nodes are constrained to op- 
erate within their energy budget, and the schedule for each 
node may vary over time depending on network conditions 
and external stimuli. Nodes continuously learn which ac- 
tions are most profitable and thereby have the most value to 
the sensor network as a whole. This emergent behavior is 
more effective at allocating limited network resources than 
traditional schemes based on static schedules. 

The SORA approach captures a number of design trade- 
offs that are worth further discussion. One advantage of 
this model is that the nodal program is simple: nodes sim- 
ply take actions to maximize their expected profit. Nodes 
do not reason directly about dependencies or consequences 
of a series of actions, ordering, or the rate at which actions 
are taken. Because nodes learn the payoff probabilities 6,, 
they adapt to changing network conditions over time, and 
different nodes will take different sets of actions depending 
on their utility functions. 

Adjusting prices gives the client of the network control 
over the behavior of the system, allowing the network to 
be readily retasked simply by advertising a new price vec- 
tor. However, because nodes operate to maximize their ex- 
pected profit, an equilibrium arises that balances the actions 
taken by different nodes in the network. For example, in- 
creasing the price of the listen action might substantially 
reduce the number of nodes that choose to sample or send 
sensor readings. However, since listening nodes are only 
paid when other nodes send data, the proportion of sending 
and listening nodes is kept in balance. This is a valuable 
aspect of self-scheduling and does not require explicit co- 
ordination across nodes; this equilibrium arises naturally 
from the feedback of payments. We demonstrate this as- 
pect of SORA in Section 5. 

SORA can be viewed as a general approach to decen- 
tralized resource allocation in sensor networks, and is not 
specifically tailored for data collection and vehicle track- 
ing. However, it is worth keeping in mind that many sensor 
network applications operate by routing (and possibly ag- 
gregating) data towards a single base station, as evidenced 
by much prior work in this area [5, 11, 17, 26, 46]. It 
seems clear that the SORA approach could be readily ap- 
plied to this broad class of systems; for example, SORA 
could be used to control the execution of query operators 
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in TinyDB [26]. 


Extending SORA to other applications involves two ba- 
sic steps: first, identifying the set of primitive actions and 
goods that the system should expose, and second, measur- 
ing the associated energy costs for each action. For ex- 
ample, exposing a complex operation such as “compute 
the sum-reduce of sensor readings over a node’s k nearest 
neighborhood” [41] would be straightforward to wrap as 
an SORA action. One requirement for actions is that data 
dependencies be made explicit. For example, the send and 
aggregate actions depend on the sensor reading buffer be- 
ing non-empty. More complex actions might have a richer 
set of dependencies that must be met in order to fire. This 
suggests that nodes should be able to reason about taking a 
sequence of actions to produce some (highly-valued) good; 
this is another interesting avenue for future work. 


5 Experiments and Evaluation 


To demonstrate the use of Self-Organizing Resource Al- 
location in a realistic application setting, we have imple- 
mented the SORA-based vehicle tracking system in a sen- 
sor network simulator. This simulator captures a great 
deal of detail, including hardware-level sensor operations 
and a realistic radio communication model based on traces 
of packet loss statistics in an actual sensor network. We 
have also implemented the SORA-based tracking applica- 
tion in TinyOS [16] using the TOSSIM [21] simulator en- 
vironment. However, due to performance limitations in 
TOSSIM,, the results below are based on our custom simu- 
lator that runs roughly an order of magnitude faster. This 
performance gain is accomplished primarily by eliminat- 
ing the high overhead associated with the TOSSIM GUI, 
as well as eliding hardware-level details of node actions 
that are not relevant to the SORA approach. We have veri- 
fied that the two simulators produce nearly identical results. 
The SORA code can be readily ported to run on actual sen- 
sor nodes, and we are currently planning to take measure- 
ments on our building-wide sensor network testbed [42]. 


Our evaluation of SORA has three basic goals. First, we 
show that SORA allows nodes to self-schedule their actions 
to achieve an efficient allocation of network resources. Sec- 
ond, we show that SORA achieves much greater energy ef- 
ficiency than traditional scheduling techniques without sac- 
rificing data fidelity. Third, we show that SORA allows the 
system designer to differentiate node actions by varying en- 
ergy budgets and price vectors. 


We compare the use of SORA to several other imple- 
mentations of vehicle tracking that use different schedul- 
ing techniques. These include the commonly-used static 
scheduling technique, a dynamic energy-aware scheduling 
scheme, and a tracking application based on the Berkeley 
NEST design as described in [43]. These systems are de- 
scribed in detail below. 


5.1 Configuration 


We simulated a network of 100 nodes distributed semi- 
irregularly in a 100x100 meter area. The base station (to 
which all nodes route their messages) is located near the 
upper-left corner of this area. The energy cost for each ac- 
tion is shown in Figure 1. The simulated vehicle moves in a 
circular path of radius 30 m at a rate of 1.5 m/sec. Moving 
the vehicle through such a path causes nodes in different 
areas of the network to detect the vehicle and route sensor 
readings towards the base station. The strength of each sen- 
sor reading depends on the distance to the vehicle; sensors 
cannot detect the vehicle when it is more than 11 meters 
away. 

Unless otherwise noted, the energy budget for each 
node is 1000 J/day, corresponding to a node lifetime of 
30.7 days.' The prices for all actions were set to an iden- 
tical value, so nodes have no bias towards any particular 
action. The exploration probability € is set to 0.05, and the 
learning parameter qa is set to 0.2. We demonstrate the ef- 
fect of varying these parameters in Section 5.7 and 5.8. 


5.2 Comparative Analysis 


To compare the use of SORA with more traditional ap- 
proaches to sensor network scheduling, we implemented 
three additional versions of the tracking system. The first 
employs static scheduling, in which every node uses a 
fixed schedule for sampling, aggregating, and transmitting 
data to the base station. This is the most common ap- 
proach to designing sensor network applications, typified 
by fixed sampling periods in TinyDB [26] and directed 
diffusion [17]. The static schedule is computed based on 
the energy budget. Given a daily budget of B joules, a 
node calculates the rate for performing each round of ac- 
tions (sample, listen, aggregate, transmit, and sleep) in or- 
der to meet its budget. For example, given a daily budget 
of 1000 J, the data collection sequence can be performed 
once every 0.4 sec. This schedule is conservative, since not 
all nodes will actually detect the vehicle or transmit data 
during each period. The same schedule is used for every 
node in the network, so nodes do not learn which actions 
they should perform, nor adapt their sampling rate to stim- 
uli such as the approach of the vehicle. 

The second approach employs dynamic scheduling in 
which nodes continuously adjust their processing rate 
based on their current energy budget. In this way, nodes 
that do not consume energy aggregating or transmitting 
data can recycle that energy to increase their sampling rate 
accordingly. 

The third and final approach, the Hoods tracker, is 
based on the tracking system implemented using the Hoods 
communication model [43]. It is largely similar to the 
dynamically-scheduled tracker, except in the way that 
nodes calculate the target location. Each node that detects 


'This assumes that a node runs at 3V with 2850 mA-hours of battery 
supply. 
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Figure 2: Actions and energy budget for a single node. This figure shows the actions taken, the energy budget, and the 6 
values for the listen and sample actions for node 31, which is along the path of the vehicle. 


the vehicle broadcasts its sensor reading to its neighbors. 
The node then listens for some period of time, and if its 
own reading is the maximum of those it has heard, com- 
putes the centroid of the readings (based on the known lo- 
cations of neighboring nodes) as the estimated target loca- 
tion. This location estimate is then routed towards the base 
station. We implemented the Hoods tracker to emulate the 
behavior of a previously-published tracking system for di- 
rect comparison with the SORA approach. 


5.3 Agent operation 


We begin by demonstrating the operation of the sensor net- 
work over time, as nodes learn which actions receive pay- 
ments. Figure 2 depicts the actions taken, energy budget, 
and (@ values for node 31, which is along the path of the 
vehicle. As the vehicle approaches along its circular path 
at time ¢ = 470, the node determines that it will be paid 
to sample, aggregate, and send sensor readings. As the ve- 
hicle departs around time t = 590, the node returns to its 
original behavior. At certain times (e.g., at ¢ = 500 and 
t = 548), the node receives messages from other nodes 
and routes them towards the base station, explaining the in- 
crease in (@ for the listen action. When the vehicle is not 


nearby, the node mostly sleeps, since no interesting sam- 
ples or radio messages are received. The energy bucket 
fills during this time accordingly; the bucket capacity C’ is 
set arbitrarily to 115 mJ, which requires the node to sleep 
for 20 seconds to fill the bucket entirely. 


Observe that the node performs listen and sample ac- 
tions even when its utility for doing so is low (even zero). 
This is because the node has enough energy to perform 
these actions, and the e-greedy action selection policy dic- 
tates that it will explore among these alternatives despite 
negligible utility. 


5.4 Network activity over time 


Figure 3 shows the proportion of (non-sleeping) actions 
and energy use by the network over time. As the graph 
shows, over 60% of the actions taken by nodes during the 
run are sleep. Listen and send consume far more energy 
than other actions. The variation in network activity arises 
due to the movement of the vehicle. For example, at time 
t = 600, the vehicle is closest to the base station, so only 
those nodes close to the base are sampling and routing data, 
while the rest of the network is dormant. 
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Figure 3: Actions taken and energy use over time. This graph shows (a) the proportion of non-sleep actions taken by all nodes in the 
network and (b) the total energy consumed over time. Over 60% of the actions taken by the network are sleep. 
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Figure 4: Tracking accuracy. This figure is a CDF of the track- 
ing position error over a run of 1000 sec for each of the tracking 
systems. The static and dynamic schedulers are the most accurate, 
since they operate periodically, while SORA has slightly higher 
error due to its probabilistic operation. Disabling aggregation in 
SORA causes accuracy to suffer since more readings are deliv- 
ered to the base station. These three tracking schemes outperform 
the Hood-based tracker with the same energy budget. 


5.5 Tracking accuracy 


To compare SORA with the other scheduling techniques, 
we are interested in two metrics: tracking accuracy and en- 
ergy efficiency. We do not expect SORA to be more ac- 
curate than the other scheduling approaches, however, it is 
important that it performs in the same ballpark in order to 
be viable. 


Figure 4 compares the accuracy of the SORA tracker 
with the other three scheduling techniques. For each po- 


sition estimate received by the base station, the tracking 
error is measured as the difference between the estimated 
and true vehicle position at the time that the estimate is re- 
ceived. This implies that position estimate messages that 
are delayed in the network will increase tracking error, 
since the vehicle may have moved in the interim. As the 
figure shows, SORA achieves an 80th percentile tracking 
error of 3.5 m, only slightly higher than the static and dy- 
namic trackers. 

The Hood tracker performs poorly due to its different 
algorithm for collecting and aggregating sensor data. Fig- 
ure 5 shows a scatterplot of position estimates received at 
the base station for each tracking technique. Hood delivers 
far fewer position estimates and exhibits wider variation in 
accuracy. Also, disabling aggregation in SORA (by setting 
the price for the aggregate action to 0) causes more posi- 
tion estimates to be delivered that exhibit greater variation 
than the aggregated samples. 


5.6 Energy efficiency 


By allowing nodes to self-schedule their operation in re- 
sponse to external stimuli and energy availability, SORA 
achieves an efficient allocation of energy across the net- 
work. For each of the scheduling techniques, we measure 
the efficiency of resource allocation in terms of the energy 
cost to acquire each position estimate in proportion to the 
total amount of “wasted” energy in the network. 

For each position estimate received by the base station, 
we measure the “useful” energy cost of acquiring and rout- 
ing that data. This includes the sum energy cost of sam- 
pling, (optional) aggregation, radio listening, and trans- 
mission of the data along each hop. In the case of esti- 
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Figure 6: Tracking accuracy and energy efficiency. This figure shows (a) the mean tracking error and (b) overall system energy 
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Figure 5: Tracking accuracy scatterplots. These scatterplots 
show the set of readings delivered to the base station by each 
tracking system over time. Hood performs poorly and delivers 
far fewer vehicle position estimates. The effect of disabling ag- 
gregation in SORA can be seen clearly. 


mates with aggregated values, we count both the total en- 
ergy cost for each sensor reading in the estimate, as well 
as the number of sensor readings represented. Because ag- 
gregation amortizes communication overhead across mul- 
tiple readings, we expect aggregation to reduce the overall 
per-sample energy cost. The total amount of useful energy 
consumed by the network is the sum of the energy cost for 
all position estimates produced during a run of the tracking 
system. 


All other energy consumed by the network is wasted 
in the sense that it does not result in data being delivered 
to the base. In a perfect system, with a priori knowledge 
of the vehicle location and trajectory, communication pat- 
terns, and so forth, there would be no wasted energy. In 
any realistic system, however, there is some amount of 
waste. For example, nodes may listen for incoming radio 
messages or take sensor readings that do not result in posi- 
tion estimates. We define efficiency as the ratio of the total 


useful energy consumed by the network to the total energy 
consumed (useful plus wasted energy). 

It is important to note that the statically-scheduled and 
dynamically-scheduled trackers do not make any attempt 
to save energy beyond their energy budget. Nodes are pro- 
grammed to operate at a rate that consumes the local energy 
budget, despite local network conditions. In SORA, how- 
ever, many nodes may conserve energy by sleeping when 
they have zero utility for any potential action (e.g., because 
they are in a quiescent area of the network). The use of 
reinforcement learning in SORA allows nodes to tune their 
duty cycle in response to local conditions, significantly ex- 
tending lifetime. 

Figure 6 summarizes the accuracy and efficiency of each 
scheduling technique as the energy budget is varied. Each 
system varies in terms of its overall tracking accuracy as 
well as the amount of energy used. While SORA has 
a somewhat higher tracking error compared to the other 
scheduling techniques, it demonstrates the highest effi- 
ciency, exceeding 66% for an energy budget of 2100 J. ‘The 
static and dynamic schedulers achieve an efficiency of only 
22%. In SORA, most nodes use far less energy than the 
budget allows. The ability of SORA to “learn” the duty 
cycle on a per-node basis is a significant advantage for in- 
creasing network lifetimes. 


5.7. Varying learning parameters 


Apart from the energy budgets and prices, two parameters 
that strongly affect node behavior in SORA are e, the ex- 
ploration probability, and a, the EWMA gain for learning 
action success probabilities. By varying €, we can trade off 
increased energy waste (for exploring the action space) for 
faster response to changing network conditions. By varying 
a, the system reacts more or less quickly to changes in suc- 
cess probabilities; higher values of a cause a node to bias 
action selection towards more-recently profitable actions. 
Figure 7(a) shows the effect of varying € from 0.01 to 
0.5. As the probability of taking a random action increases, 
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Figure 7: Effect of varying exploration and learning parameters. (a) a is held constant at 0.2 and the probability of taking a random 
action «€ is varied. (b) € is held constant at 0.05 and the EWMA filter gain is a is varied. 


the proportion of energy wasted taking those actions also 
increases. However, the proportion of energy wasted taking 
the “greedy” action (the action with the highest expected 
probability of success) decreases, since nodes learn more 
rapidly which actions are profitable by exploring the action 
space. 

Figure 7(b) shows a similar result for varying a. When 
q@ 1s increased, nodes react very quickly to changes in ac- 
tion success. When a = 1.0, if an action is successful 
once, the node will immediately prefer it over all others. 
Likewise, the node will immediately ignore a potentially 
profitable action the first time it is unsuccessful. As a result, 
the proportion of energy used on successfully choosing the 
greedy action decreases. Also, since the node’s action se- 
lection policy is increasingly myopic, nodes spend more 
time sleeping. As a result, a greater proportion of energy 
is spent on exploratory actions since few “greedy” actions 
are considered worthwhile. 


5.8 Heterogeneous energy budgets and prices 


SORA allows nodes to be differentiated with respect to 
their energy budgets, as well as the prices under which they 
operate. For example, certain nodes may have access to a 
large power supply and should be able to perform more 
power-hungry operations than nodes operating off of small 
batteries. Likewise, advertising different price vectors to 
different nodes allows them to be customized to take cer- 
tain actions. 

Figure 8 shows the behavior of the tracking system 
where 20% of the nodes are given a large energy budget of 
3000 J/day, effectively allowing them to ignore energy con- 
straints for the purpose of selecting actions. The large en- 
ergy budget nodes automatically elect to perform a greater 


number of listen and send actions, while the other nodes 
mostly perform sample actions, which consume far less 
energy overall. Identical prices are used throughput the 
network, showing that differences in energy budget have 
a profound effect on resource allocation. 

Advertising different price vectors to different sets of 
nodes is another way to specialize behavior in SORA. Fig- 
ure 9 shows a case where 20% of the nodes are configured 
as “routers” with all prices set to 0, except for listening, ag- 
gregation, and sending. The other nodes act as “sensors” 
with nonzero prices only for sampling and sending. As the 
figure shows, each group of nodes exhibits very different 
behavior over the run, with sensor nodes performing a large 
number of sampling and send actions, while router nodes 
primarily listen and transmit. Routers spend a great deal of 
time sleeping because most actions (e.g., aggregation and 
sending) are unavailable, and listening consumes too much 
energy to perform continually. 


6 Future Work and Conclusions 


The design of sensor network applications is complicated 
by the extreme resource limitations of nodes and the un- 
known, often time-varying, conditions under which they 
operate. Current approaches to resource management are 
often extremely low-level, requiring that the operation of 
individual sensor nodes be specified manually. In this pa- 
per, we have presented an technique for resource allocation 
in sensor networks in which nodes act as self-interested 
agents that select actions to maximize profit, subject to en- 
ergy limitations. Nodes self-schedule their local actions in 
response to feedback in the form of payments. This allows 
nodes to adapt to changing conditions and specialize their 
behavior according to physical location, routing topology, 
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Figure 8: Exploiting heterogeneous energy budgets. Here, 20% of the nodes are given a large energy budget of 3000 J/day (a), 
where the rest of the nodes use a smaller energy budget of 500 J/day (b). The large energy budget nodes automatically take on a greater 
proportion of the energy load in the system, choosing to perform a far greater number of listen and send actions than the low-energy 


nodes. 


and energy reserves. 


Exploiting techniques from reinforcement learning and 
economic theory yields new insights into the allocation of 
scarce resources in an adaptive, decentralized fashion. Our 
initial work on SORA raises a number of interesting ques- 
tions that we wish to explore in future work. These are 
described in summary below. 


Equilibrium pricing: As discussed earlier, a system is in 
competitive equilibrium (Pareto optimal) when prices are 
selected such that supply of goods equals demand. ‘This 
is an attractive model for allowing multiple users to al- 
locate and share sensor network resources in an optimal 
fashion. However, such an approach raises a number of 
practical problems that must be addressed before it can be 
applied to sensor networks. The traditional tatonnement 
approach [29] is to increase prices on undersupplied goods 
(and vice versa for oversupplied goods) until reaching equi- 
librium, and execute trade only after prices have been se- 
lected. A real system must depart from this approach in 
that it operates continuously. As a result, since supply and 
demand may lag price adjustments, true equilibrium may 
never be reached. 


In addition, calculating equilibrium prices generally re- 
quires clients to have global information on the supply pro- 
vided by each sensor node at the currently-proposed prices. 
We are exploring techniques in which aggregate supply in- 
formation is collected and piggybacked on other transmis- 
sions to the base station. However, clients must then oper- 
ate on incomplete and out-of-date supply information. An- 
other approach is to collect supply information at several 


price points simultaneously, allowing the client to adjust 
prices based on the resulting gradient information. 


Richer pricing models: More complex pricing schemes 
can be used to induce sophisticated behaviors in the net- 
work. For example, rather than pricing only those goods 
that result from single actions, we can price sequences of 
actions. Consider aggregating multiple sensor readings into 
a single value for transmission. Rather than price the final 
aggregate value and requiring an agent to reason about a 
sequence of actions to achieve that result, we can establish 
prices for each step in the sequence and introduce control 
or data dependencies between actions. Another question is 
that of location-based prices , in which goods are priced dif- 
ferently in different areas of the network. This can be used 
to establish a ring of “sentry nodes” around the perimeter 
of the network that wake other nodes in the interior when 
the entrance of a vehicle is detected. 


New application domains: We intend to explore other ap- 
plications for the SORA technique. As discussed earlier, 
this requires that nodes be programmed with new actions 
and corresponding energy consumption models. One ap- 
plication that we are actively investigating involves sen- 
sor networks for emergency medical care and disaster re- 
sponse [25]. This scenario involves establishing multicast 
communication pathways between multiple vital sign sen- 
sors worn by patients and handheld devices carried by res- 
cuers and doctors. We envision SORA providing a mech- 
anism for efficient bandwidth and energy allocation in this 
environment. 
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Figure 9: Specialization through pricing. Here, 20% of the nodes are configured as “routers” (left) using prices for listening, 
aggregation, and sending. The other 80% of the nodes are configured as “sensors” (right) and only have prices for sampling and 
sending. As the figure shows the proportion of actions taken by each group of nodes differs greatly according to the prices. 


Integration with programming languages: Finally, our 
broader research agenda for sensor networks involves 
developing high-level macroprogramming languages that 
compile down to local behaviors of individual nodes. 
SORA presents a suite of techniques for scheduling node 
actions and managing energy that could be integrated into 
such a language. For example, TinyDB’s SQL-based query 
language could be implemented using SORA to control the 
execution of query operators on each node, rather than the 
current model of relying on a static schedule. We have 
completed the initial design of a functional macroprogram- 
ming language for sensor networks that compiles down to 
a simple per-node state machine that could be readily im- 
plemented using a SORA-based model [31, 32]. 
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Abstract 


We propose a practical and scalable technique for 
point-to-point routing in wireless sensornets. This 
method, called Beacon Vector Routing (BVR), assigns 
coordinates to nodes based on the vector of hop count 
distances to a small set of beacons, and then defines a 
distance metric on these coordinates. BVR routes pack- 
ets greedily, forwarding to the next hop that is the closest 
(according to this beacon vector distance metric) to the 
destination. We evaluate this approach through a combi- 
nation of high-level simulation to investigate scaling and 
design tradeoffs, and a prototype implementation over 
real testbeds as a necessary reality check. 


1 Introduction 


The first generation of sensornet deployments focused 
primarily on data collection [23, 9]. In support of this 
task, most current sensornet code bases [11, 7] offer only 
the basic tree-based many-to-one and one-to-many rout- 
ing primitives; protocols such as Directed Diffusion [12], 
TAG[21], and others build trees that can both broadcast 
commands and collect data, with various forms of ag- 
gregation along the collection path. However, a grow- 
ing number of recent proposed uses require more so- 
phisticated point-to-point routing support. These in- 
clude applications such as PEG (a pursuer-evader game 
in which a large network tracks the movement of evader 
robots [4]), approaches such as reactive tasking (com- 
mands based on local sensing results), and data query 
methods such as multi-dimensional range queries [20], 
spatial range queries[8], and multi-resolution queries [6], 
and data-centric storage [29]. 

Unfortunately, it is hard to test these ideas because 
there is currently no practical and broadly-applicable 
implementation of point-to-point routing for sensornets. 
We know of two implementations of a reduced AODV 
and of GPSR [15], but they haven’t been reported on in 
the literature. As we discuss in the next section, they 
have limitations on their applicability. It isn’t clear how 
important these newly proposed uses are, but without a 
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point-to-point routing protocol we will never be able to 
evaluate their true utility. Moreover, the applications and 
services that emerge from the sensornet community will 
depend, in part, on which routing primitives have scal- 
able and practical implementations; hence, the lack of 
a robust implementation of point-to-point routing might 
well limit the scope of future sensornet applications. 

The lack of point-to-point implementations is in stark 
contrast with the bevy of proposed designs in this space. 
As we review in the next section, there have been many 
different approaches to this problem, but none has re- 
sulted in a reliable implementation. We speculate that 
this is largely due to the clash between the complexity 
of these proposals and the demanding requirements of 
sensornet implementation. Sensornet implementations 
should not only meet stringent scaling, robustness, and 
energy efficiency standards, but they should also func- 
tion on a hardware base that has severe resource limita- 
tions (in terms of memory and packet length) and varying 
quality radios. The impact of these factors on design is 
best illustrated by the experience of the TinyOS develop- 
ers (described in [19]) where the algorithmically trivial 
flooding and tree construction primitives took three years 
and five successive implementations to get right. 

Thus, simplicity is our primary design requirement. 
We make minimal assumptions about radio quality, pres- 
ence of GPS, and other factors, and want minimal com- 
plexity in the algorithm itself. We do so by using the 
previous hard-won successes in tree-building as the ba- 
sic building block of our more general routing protocol. 
We select a few beacon nodes and construct trees from 
them to every other node (using standard techniques). As 
a result, every node is aware of its distance (in hops) to 
every beacon and these beacon vectors can serve as coor- 
dinates. After defining a distance metric over these coor- 
dinates, we can use a simple greedy distance-minimizing 
routing algorithm. This approach, which we call Beacon 
Vector Routing (BVR), requires very little state, over- 
head, or pre-configured information (such as geographic 
location of nodes). Routes are based on connectivity, 
which nodes are naturally aware of, and in our simula- 
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tions and measurements appear to be reasonably close to 
the minimal distance paths. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
we compare BVR to related work in Section 2, trying to 
illustrate both qualitative and quantitative differences be- 
tween the various proposals. We present the BVR rout- 
ing algorithm in Section 3 and use high-level simula- 
tions to investigate scaling and design tradeoffs in Sec- 
tion 4. We describe the details of the BVR implementa- 
tion in Section 5 and evaluate our implementation with 
two independent testbeds (to provide a much-needed re- 
ality check on our results) in Section 6. Future directions 
and our conclusions are presented in section 7. 


2 Related Work 


The many proposals for point-to-point routing in ad-hoc 
wireless networks [26] can be broadly divided into four 
very different categories. We discuss each of these in 
turn, highlighting their pros and cons when applied to 
sensor networks, and then contrast them with BVR. Ta- 
ble 1 summarizes our discussion. 


Shortest Path: This is the classical approach to rout- 
ing in which a distributed form of Dijkstra’s algorithm 
is used to compute the shortest path between a source 
and destination. In early protocols such as Distance- 
Vector, Link-State and DSDV, the shortest path between 
all possible source-destination pairs is computed and ev- 
ery node stores its next hop to every destination. For 
a network with n nodes, this results in O(n”) message 
exchanges for route discovery and O(n) routing state at 
each node. This overhead, particularly the per-node state, 
scales poorly to large networks. For example, a Mica2 
mote has only 4KB RAM; in a 1000 node network, a 
node’s routing table alone would exhaust this. 

To reduce this overhead, Johnson et al. proposed the 
use of on-demand route discovery [13]. The resulting 
improvement in scalability depends entirely on the over- 
all traffic pattern and, while these protocols perform ad- 
mirably in many settings, they are not well-suited to 
cases with traffic between many source-destination pairs 
(which can be expected in DIM [20], PEG [4], Dimen- 
sions [6], efc.). 


Hierarchical Addressing: The (wired) Internet uses 
careful address allocation which allows significant route 
aggregation and thus smaller routing tables. This is in- 
feasible in sensor networks in part because of the over- 
head of manual configuration but also because a sensor- 
net’s connectivity graph is dependent on the details of 
its physical environment and is often quite variable; this 
makes it difficult to determine a priori how addresses 
should be assigned. 

Francis’ [31] elegant Landmark Routing (LR) pro- 
posal solves this problem by allowing nodes to self— 


configure their addresses. LR uses a hierarchical set of 
landmark nodes that periodically send scoped route dis- 
covery messages. A node’s address is the concatenation 
of its closest landmark at each level in the hierarchy. LR 
reduces the overhead of route setup to O(n logn) and 
nodes only hold state for their immediate neighbors and 
their next hop to each landmark. However, LR requires a 
protocol that creates and maintains this hierarchy of land- 
marks and appropriately tunes the landmark scopes. The 
original LR proposal does not address the details of such 
a protocol and no workable implementation has been de- 
ployed. More recent proposals adopting this approach 
have been fairly complex [17], in conflict with our de- 
sign goal of configuration simplicity. 


Geographic Coordinates: A different and potentially 
attractive solution for sensor networks is based on geo- 
graphic routing [15, 1, 16]. Here, nodes are identified by 
their geographic coordinates and routing is done greed- 
ily; at each step, nodes pick as next-hop the neighbor 
that is closest to the destination. When a node has no 
neighbor that is closer to the destination, these proto- 
cols enter perimeter mode, where the right-hand rule is 
used to forward a packet along a planarized subgraph un- 
til it reaches a node closer to the destination than the 
starting point of perimeter mode (then it resumes its 
greedy forwarding). Geographic routing is eminently 
scalable— it incurs O(1) overhead for route discovery 
and O(1) routing tables (a node need only discover and 
store its one-hop neighbors), the planarization techniques 
are purely local, and path lengths are close to the short- 
est path [15]. Unfortunately, geographic routing has two 
problems. First, the correctness of the common (local) 
planarization algorithms, and hence the correctness of 
perimeter mode routing, relies on a unit-graph assump- 
tion under which a node hears all transmissions from 
nodes within its fixed radio range and never hears trans- 
missions from nodes outside this range. Measurement 
studies [32, 33, 3] have shown that this assumption is 
grossly violated by real radios. Second, and more seri- 
ously, such routing requires that each node know its geo- 
graphic coordinates. While there are some sensor nodes 
that are equipped with GPS, the most widely used node, 
the Berkeley mote [10], is not. Moreover, even when 
available, GPS does not work in certain physical environ- 
ments and the various proposed localization algorithms 
[27] are not precise enough (at least not in all settings) 
to be used for geographic routing. Finally, even ignor- 
ing all the above, greedy geographic may be substantially 
suboptimal because it does not use real connectivity in- 
formation and geography is, as we show in Section 6, 
not always in congruence with true network connectivity 
(e.g., in the face of obstacles or consistent interference). 


Virtual Coordinates: Motivated by the ideal scaling 
properties of schemes like GPSR, two recent proposals 
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attempt to use geographic routing ideas without requiring 
geographic coordinates. —The NoGeo scheme [25] cre- 
ates synthetic coordinates through an iterative relaxation 
algorithm that embeds nodes in a Cartesian space. The 
initialization technique for this scheme requires roughly 
O(,/n) nodes to flood the network, and for each of these 
flooding nodes to store the entire O(,/n x «/n) matrix of 
distances (in hops). This is keeping O(n) state at roughly 
O(,/n) nodes, an impractical burden in large networks. 
GEM [24] uses a more scalable initialization scheme but 
employs an intricate recovery process in which, when 
nodes fail or radio links degrade, a potentially large num- 
ber of nodes in the system must recompute routing labels 
so as to maintain GEM’s regular topological structure. 
Neither NoGeo nor GEM have been implemented on any 
hardware platform and, while they represent significant 
conceptual advances, the complexity of coordinate con- 
struction and maintenance in these schemes 1s likely to 
render both quite difficult to implement and operate in 
practice. 


BVR: BVR borrows, and differs, from each of the 
above. BVR incurs smaller routing state than the short- 
est path algorithms (constant vs. O(n)). From Landmark 
Routing, BVR borrows from the notion of using land- 
marks to infer node addresses, though the details of the 
addressing and forwarding are entirely different. More- 
over, BVR’s beacons are randomly chosen and need not 
adhere to any particular structure. BVR uses greedy for- 
warding over node coordinates, but (unlike GPSR) does 
not require geographic information, makes no assump- 
tions about radio connectivity, and (unlike NoGeo and 
GEM) uses a very simple coordinate construction al- 
gorithm. As mentioned earlier, the core mechanism in 
BVR is the construction of reverse path trees similar to 





assuming unit 
feapnrpongin | || 
hierarchically geographic perimeter coordinate pick r 


Table 1: Design considerations for sensornet routing algorithms and the tradeoffs using current solutions. This table is 
intended to be illustrative rather than definitive. 1 is the number of nodes. Setup overhead refers to the total message traffic 
generated to setup pairwise routes. While to some extent a one-time cost, this is also indicative of the overhead incurred by topology 
changes. Route overhead refers to the number of transmissions relative to the optimal shortest path. Per-node state is the number 
of routing entries maintained at each node. Delivery guarantee indicates whether a solution guarantees, at the algorithmic level, 
whether the protocol is guaranteed to find a route to all destinations. Local recovery refers to a node’s ability to route around 
Jailed nodes in the absence of any recovery protocol. Local repair refers to a protocol’s ability to limit the impact of node failure to 
that node’s immediate neighbors. d denotes a node’s degree (immediate neighbors) and r denotes the number of beacons in BVR, 
typically a small constant (10). A question mark indicates that our uncertainty about the claimed performance as the literature may 


[22, 34]. However, unlike these schemes, BVR does 
not directly route along these trees and instead supports 
point-to-point communication. 

We have recently become aware of Logical Coordi- 
nate Routing [2], developed simultaneously and indepen- 
dently of BVR, which employs the same idea of nodes 
obtaining coordinates from a set of landmarks and rout- 
ing to minimize a distance function on these coordinates. 
The main difference is the alternative method of routing 
when local minima are reached in greedy routing: they 
backtrack the packet along the path, until a suitable path 
is found, or the route fails at the origin. While they never 
have to resort to small scoped floods, as does BVR, their 
algorithm does require that the nodes keep a record of 
all packets forwarded recently, increasing the amount of 
state in the nodes. 


3 The BVR Algorithm 


BVR defines a set of coordinates and a distance function 
to enable scalable greedy forwarding. These coordinates 
are defined in reference to a set of “beacons” which are a 
small set of randomly chosen nodes; using a fairly stan- 
dard reverse path tree construction algorithm every node 
learns its distance, in hops, to each of the beacons. A 
node’s coordinates is a vector of these distances. On the 
occasion that greedy routing with these coordinates fails, 
we use a correction mechanism that guarantees delivery. 

Let qg; denote the distance in hops from node gq to bea- 
con 2. Let r denote the total number of beacon nodes. 
We define a node q’s position P(q) as being the vec- 
tor of these beacon distances: P(q) = (q1,q2,°°:,Qr)- 
Two nodes can have the same coordinates, so we always 
retain a node identifier to disambiguate nodes in such 
cases. Nodes must know the positions of their neighbors 
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Packet Rel 


pkt.dst the destination’s unique identifier 
pkt.P(dst) | destination’s BVR position 


pkt.6m™n 
Table 2: BVR packet header fields 





min 
0; 


seen,2 € 1,...,k 


to make routing decisions, so nodes periodically send a 
local broadcast messages announcing their coordinates. 
To route, we need a distance function d(p, d) on these 
vectors that measures how good p would be as a next hop 
to reach a destination d. The goal is to pick a function so 
that using it to route greedily usually results in success- 
ful packet delivery. The metric should favor neighbors 
whose coordinates are more similar to the destination. 
Minimizing the absolute difference component-wise is 
the simplest such metric. The key piece of intuition driv- 
ing our design is that it is more important to move fo- 
wards beacons than to move away from beacons. When 
trying to match the destination’s coordinates, we move 
towards a beacon when the destination is closer to the 
beacon than the current node; we move away from a 
beacon when the destination is further from the beacon 
than the current node. Moving towards beacons is always 
moving in the right direction, while moving away from a 
beacon might be going in the wrong direction (in that the 
destination might be on the other side of the beacon). To 
embody this intuition, we use the following two sums: 


Oa) = ys max(p; —d;,0) and 
1€C;, (d) 


On (p, d) — » max(d; — Pi, 0), 
1€C;, (d) 


where C;,(d) is the set of the k closest beacons to d. 6° is 
the sum of the differences for the beacons that are closer 
to the destination d than to the current routing node p, 
while 6, measures the sum of the distances to the far- 
ther beacons. We choose the next hop that minimizes 6 ; 
and, when there is a tie, we break it by minimizing 0, . 
In practice, we implement this by minimizing the sum 
OS Ad; + 0, for some sufficiently large constant A. 
In our implementation we use A = 10. In addition, 0; 
only considers the & closest beacons to d. This serves to 
reduce the number of distance elements d; that must be 
carried in the packet, and is consistent with the idea of 
moving towards close beacons. 

To route to a destination dst, a packet has three header 
fields, summarized in Table 2: (1) the destination’s 
unique identifier, (2) it’s position P(dst) defined over 
the beacons in C;,(dst), and (3) dmin, a k-position vec- 
tor where 6?""” is the minimum 6 that the packet has seen 
so far using C;(dst), the 7 closest beacons to dst. 6"” 
can guarantee that the route will never loop. 

Algorithm 1 lists the pseudo-code for BVR forward- 
ing. The parameters are r, the total number of beacons, 





Algorithm 1 BVR forwarding algorithm 
BVR_-FORWARD(node curr, packet P) 


// first update packet header 
for (¢=1tok) do | 
Poe =a Po" 0 cure PF dst)) 


// try greedy forwarding first 
for («=k to 1) do 
next — argMiNe< N BR(curr) 15% (x, P.dst) } 
if (6;(next, P.dst) < P.6!""” ) then 
unicast P to next 


//greedy failed, use fallback mode 
fallback_bcn <— closest beacon to P.dst 
if (fallback_bcn != curr) then 

unicast P to PARENT(f allback_ben) 


//fallback failed, do scoped flood 
broadcast P with scope P.P(dst)|fallback_ben| 


and k < r, the number of beacons that define a des- 
tination’s position. Forwarding a message starts with a 
greedy search for a neighbor that improves the minimum 
distance we have seen so far. When forwarding the mes- 
sage, the current node (denoted curr) chooses among its 
neighbors the node next that minimizes the distance to 
the destination. We start using the k closest beacons to 
the destination, and if there is no improvement, we suc- 
cessively drop beacons from the calculation. 

In some situations greedy forward may fail, in that no 
neighbor will improve on 6!” for any i. We use a ‘fall- 
back’ mode to correct this. The intuition behind fallback 
mode is that if a node cannot make progress towards 
the destination itself, it can instead forward towards a 
node that it knows is close to the destination and towards 
which it does know how to make progress. The node for- 
wards the packet towards the beacon closest to the desti- 
nation; i.é., to its parent in the corresponding beacon tree. 
The parent will forward as usual — first trying to forward 
greedily and, failing to do so, using fallback mode. 

A packet may ultimately reach the beacon closest to 
the destination and still not be able to make greedy 
progress. At this point, the root beacon initiates a scoped 
flood to find the destination. Notice that the required 
scope of the flood can be precisely determined — the dis- 
tance in hops from the flooding beacon to the destina- 
tion is determined from the destination’s position in the 
packet header. While this ensures that packets can al- 
ways reach their destination, flooding is an inherently 
expensive operation and hence we want to minimize the 
frequency with which it is performed, and also its scope. 
Our results show both these numbers to be low. 


Beacon Maintenance Sensor network nodes are prone 
to failure and we must provide a mechanism to maintain 
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the set of beacons when they fail. We first note that the 
algorithm we described can function with fewer than r 
beacons, and even when there is inconsistency in the bea- 
con sets nodes are aware of, by routing only based on the 
beacons they have in common. Thus, the beacon mainte- 
nance need not be perfect, it only needs to guide the sys- 
tem towards a state where there are r globally recognized 
beacons. We now sketch such an algorithm. For conve- 
nience, we describe the simplest algorithm we’ve used; 
we’ ve also experimented with more advanced algorithms 
but describing them would take us too far afield. 

To detect beacon failures, each entry in the beacon 
vector is associated with a sequence number. Beacons 
periodically advance their sequence number; if a node 
detects that a sequence number has not been updated 
with a given timeout period then it deletes that beacon 
from the set it uses to route (note that this decision need 
not be globally consistent). When the number of beacons 
alive falls below a configurable parameter 7, non-beacon 
nodes will nominate themselves as beacons. Using ideas 
from SRM [5], each node sets a timer that is a function of 
its unique identifier and, when the timer expires, it starts 
acting like a beacon. If it detects that there are more 
than r beacons with identifiers smaller than its identifier, 
it then ceases to be a beacon. Algorithm 2 shows our 
beacon selection algorithm. More sophisticated beacon 
maintenance protocols can be designed to more fully op- 
timize beacon placement and suppression. 


Algorithm 2 BVR beacon maintenance algorithm 
BEACON_ELECT_MYSELF(r, B) 
// invoked periodically; 6 is the current set of beacons 
if (|B| >r ) then 


set timer T = —ogeryt?) 


og(mazID(B) * Lmax + jitter 


TIMER-T_EXPIRES(r, B) 
if (|B| < r) then 
Announce myself as a beacon 


BEACON_SUPPRESS_MYSELF(r, B) 
if (myID € B)&(|B| > r)&(myID >r*”_guested(B)) 
then 
Stop announcing myself as a beacon 


Location Directory Our description so far assumes 
that the originating node knows the coordinates of the 
intended destination. Depending on the application, it 
may be necessary for the originating node to first look 
up the coordinates by name. We describe a simple 
mechanism to map node identities to its current coordi- 
nates, although this is not the focus of this paper. We 
propose to use the beacons as a set of storage nodes, 
by using consistent hashing [14] to provide a mapping 
H : nodeid + beaconid, from node ids to the set of bea- 
cons. As all nodes know all beacons, any node can inde- 


pendently (and consistently) compute this mapping. The 
location service consists of two steps: each node & that 
wishes to be a destination periodically publishes its coor- 
dinates to its corresponding beacon 6; = H(k). Publish- 
ing the information entails a self-lookup, which serves as 
a confirmation. If the coordinates do not change, nodes 
may choose to refresh their coordinates at a very low rate. 
Even with changes, we rate limit the update traffic. When 
a node 7 wants to route to k, it sends a lookup request 
to the beacon b;. Upon receiving a reply, it then routes 
to the received coordinates. Further communication be- 
tween the nodes may skip the lookup phase by caching 
or piggybacking their own location information on the 
packets they send. We expect that typical data exchanges 
will be significantly greater in size than these lookup ex- 
changes, so we don’t expect that lookup traffic will be a 
dominant source of sensornet traffic. 

This soft-state based approach allows two mechanisms 
to recover from beacon failures. First, the hashing 
scheme allows the deterministic choice of backup bea- 
cons to replicate the information. The degree of replica- 
tion depends on the expected failure rate of beacons. Sec- 
ond, the periodic updates will naturally populate a newly 
elected beacon that replaces a failed beacon. It is impor- 
tant to note that given the redundancy of the coordinate 
system, even slightly outdated information will lead the 
routes close to the destination. As we show in our exper- 
imental results, both the magnitude and the frequency of 
the changes to coordinates is small in practice. 


4 Simulation Results 


To evaluate the BVR algorithm, we use extensive simu- 
lations and experiments on testbeds of real sensor motes. 
To aid the development of BVR and to better understand 
its behavior and design tradeoffs we start by evaluating 
BVR using a high-level simulator that abstracts away 
many of the vagaries of the underlying wireless medium. 
While clearly not representative of real radios, these sim- 
plifications allow us to explore questions of algorithm 
behavior over a wide range of network sizes, densities, 
and obstacles that would not be possible on a real testbed. 

In practice however, the characteristics of wireless 
sensor networks impose a number of challenges on ac- 
tual system development. For example, the mica2dot 
motes have severe resource constraints — just 4KB of 
RAM, typical packet payloads of 29 bytes etc. — and the 
wireless medium exhibits changing and imperfect con- 
nectivity. Hence, our next round of evaluation is at the 
actual implementation level. We present the implemen- 
tation and experimental evaluation of our BVR prototype 
in Sections 5 and 6 respectively and our simulation re- 
sults in this section. 

Our simulator makes several simplifying assumptions. 
First, 1t models nodes as having a fixed circular radio 
range; a node can communicate with all and only those 
nodes that fall within its range. Second, the simulator 
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ignores the capacity of, and congestion in, the network. 
Finally, the simulator ignores packet losses. While these 
assumptions are clearly unrealistic, they allow the sim- 
ulator to scale to tens of thousands of nodes. We place 
nodes uniformly at random in a square planar region, and 
we vary the total number of beacons r, and the number 
of routing beacons, k. In all our tests, we compare the 
results of routing over BVR coordinates to greedy geo- 
graphic routing over the true positions of the nodes. 

Our default simulation scenario uses a 3200 node net- 
work with nodes uniformly distributed in an area of 200 
x 200 square units. The radio range is 8 units, and aver- 
age node degree is 16. Unless otherwise stated, a node’s 
neighbors are those nodes within its one hop radius. 


4.1 Metrics 


In our evaluation, we consider the following performance 
metrics: 

(Greedy) success rate: The fraction of packets that 
are delivered to the destination without requiring flood- 
ing. We stress that the final scoped flooding phase en- 
sures that all packets eventually reach their destination. 
This metric merely measures how often the scoped flood- 
ing 1s not required. Like previous virtual coordinate solu- 
tions [24, 25], we report on the success of routing without 
scoped floods because that provides the most unambigu- 
ous evaluation of the quality of node coordinates them- 
selves; e.g., scoped flooding, which will always succeed, 
does not depend on coordinates. If our results are compa- 
rable to those with true positions, then BVR would have 
overcome the need for geographic information in cur- 
rent proposals. Nonetheless, later in this section, we also 
present results on a metric we term transmission stretch 
that does explicitly account for the overhead of scoped 
floods. 

Flood scope: The number of hops it takes to reach the 
destination in those cases when flooding is invoked. 

Path stretch: The ratio of the path length of BVR to 
the path length of greedy routing using true positions. 

Node load: The number of packets forwarded per 
node. 

In each test, we’re interested in understanding the 
overhead required to achieve good performance as mea- 
sured by the above metrics. There are three main forms 
of overhead in BVR: 

Control overhead: This is the total number of flood- 
ing Messages generated to compute and maintain node 
coordinates and is directly dependent on r, the total num- 
ber of beacons in the system. We measure control over- 
head in terms of the total number of beacons that flood 
the network. Ideally, we want to achieve high perfor- 
mance with reasonably low r. 

Per-packet header overhead: A destination is de- 
fined in terms of its k(< r) routing beacons. Because 
the destination position is carried in the header of every 
packet for routing purposes, k/ should be reasonably low. 
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Figure 1: Success rate of routes without flooding in a 
3200 node network, for different numbers of total bea- 
cons, r, and routing beacons, k. 


Routing state: The number of neighbors a node main- 
tains in its routing table. 


4.2 Routing Performance vs. Overhead 


In this section, we consider the tradeoff between the rout- 
ing success rate and the flood scope on one hand, and the 
overhead due to control traffic (r) and per-packet state 
(kK) on the other hand. We use our default simulation sce- 
nario and for each of ten repeated experiments, we ran- 
domly choose r beacons from the total set of nodes. We 
vary r from 10 to 80 each time generating 32, 000 routes 
between randomly selected pairs of nodes. 

Figure | plots the routing success rate for an increas- 
ing total number of beacons (7) at three different values 
of k, the number of routing beacons (&k = 5, 10, and 
20) As expected, the success rate increases with both 
the number of total beacons and the number of routing 
beacons. We draw a number of conclusions from these 
results. We see that with just k = 10 routing beacons 
we can achieve routing performance comparable to that 
using true positions. The performance improvement in 
increasing k to 20 is marginal. Hence, from here on, 
we limit our tests to using k = 10 routing beacons as a 
good compromise between per-packet overhead and per- 
formance. Using k = 10, we see that only between 20 
to 30 total beacons (7) is sufficient to match the perfor- 
mance of true positions. At less than 1% of the total 
number of nodes, this is very reasonable flooding over- 
head. The scope of floods as a function of r decreases 
from 7 at r =10 to 3 at r =70. 

The average path length in these tests was 17.5 hops 
and the path stretch, 1.e., the length of the BVR path over 
the path length using greedy geographic routing over true 
positions, is 1.05. In all our tests, we found that the 
path stretch was always less than 1.1 and hence we don’t 
present path stretch results from here on. 

We also compared the distribution of the routing load 
over nodes using BVR versus greedy geographic rout- 
ing over true positions and found that for most nodes, 
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Figure 2: Success rate of routes without flooding, for 
3200 node topologies with different densities, for k = 10 
routing beacons. 


the load is virtually identical though BVR does impose 
slightly higher load on the nodes in the immediate vicin- 
ity of beacons. For example, for the above test using 
r = 40 and k = 10, the 90th percentile load per node 
was 48 messages using BVR compared to 37 messages 
using true positions. 

In summary, we see that BVR can roughly match the 
performance of greedy geographic routing over true po- 
sitions with a small number of beacons using only its 
one-hop neighbors. 


4.3. The Impact of Node Density 


In this section, we consider the impact of the node den- 
sity on the routing success rate. Figure 2 plots the success 
rate for the original density of 16 nodes per communica- 
tion range, and for a lower density of 9.8 nodes per com- 
munication range. While at high density the performance 
of both approaches is comparable, we see that at low den- 
sities BVR performs much better than greedy geographic 
routing with true positions. In particular, while the suc- 
cess rate of the greedy routing is about 61%, the success 
rate of BVR reaches 80% with 30 beacons, and 90% with 
40 beacons. Thus, BVR achieves an almost 30% im- 
provement in the success rate compared to greedy rout- 
ing with true positions. This is because the node coordi- 
nates in BVR are derived from the connectivity informa- 
tion, and not from their geographic positions which may 
be misleading in the presence of the voids that occur at 
low densities. 

These results reflect the inherent tradeoff between the 
amount of routing state per node and the success rate 
of greedy routing. At lower densities, each node has 
fewer immediate neighbors and hence the performance 
of greedy routing drops. One possibility to improve the 
performance of our greedy routing is to have nodes main- 
tain state for nodes beyond their one-hop neighborhood. 
This however increases the overhead and complexity of 
maintaining routing state. To retain high success rates 
without greatly (or needlessly) increasing the routing 
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Figure 3: Success rate of routes without flooding, for the 
same topologies as in figure 2, comparing the on demand 
acquisition of 2-hop neighborhood information. 


Algorithm avg max % nodes avg 

pL tes | nats | hop | acess 
BVR (hi-dens) 0 96.1 
BVR-+2hop (hi-dens) 5 99.7 
true postns (hi-dens) 0 96.3 
99.5 
89.2 
97.0 
61.0 


true postns+2hop (hi) ; 0.7 
BVR (lo-dens) 0 
BVR-+2hop (lo-dens) , 15 
true postns (lo-dens) 0 
true postns+2hop (lo) 6 





Table 3: State requirements using on-demand two hop 
neighbor acquisition for BVR and true positions at two 
different network densities. These state requirements are 
averaged over 10 runs with & = 10 and r = 50. 


state per node, we propose the use of on-demand two- 
hop neighbor acquisition. Under this approach, a node 
starts out using only its immediate (one-hop) neighbors. 
If it cannot forward a message greedily, it fetches its 
immediate neighbors’ neighbors and adds this two-hop 
neighbors to its routing table. The intuition behind this 
approach is that the number of local minima in a graph is 
far smaller than the total number of nodes. Thus, the on- 
demand approach to augmenting neighbor state allows 
only those nodes that require the additional state to incur 
the overhead of maintaining this state. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of using on-demand two- 
hop neighbor acquisition, we repeat the experiments in 
Figure 2 using this approach. The results are plotted 
in Figure 3. Not surprisingly, this approach greatly im- 
proves the routing success rate. With only 20 beacons, 
the success rate of BVR exceeds 99% for the high den- 
sity network, and 96% for the low density network. Ta- 
ble 3 shows the average and worst case increase in the 
per-node routing state for both BVR and true positions. 
Using BVR, at high density, only 5% of nodes fetch their 
two-hop neighbors while 15% of nodes do so at the lower 
densities. Thus acquiring two-hop neighbors on demand 
represents a big win at a fairly low cost. 
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Figure 4: Number of beacons required to achieve less 
than 5% of scoped floods, with k = 10 routing beacons. 


4.4 Scaling the Network Size 


In this section, we ask the following question: how many 
beacons are needed to achieve a target success rate as the 
network size increases? To answer this question, we set 
the target of the routing success rate at 95%. Figure 4 
plots the number of beacons required to achieve this tar- 
get for both BVR using a one-hop neighborhood, and 
BVR using on-demand two-hop neighbor acquisition. In 
both cases the number of routing beacons is 10. 

There are two points worth noting. First, the number 
of beacons for the on-demand two-hop neighborhood re- 
mains constant at 10 as the network size increases from 
90 to 12, 800 nodes. Second, while the number of bea- 
cons in the case of BVR with one-hop neighborhood 
increases as the network size increases, this number is 
still very small. When the network is greater than 800 
nodes, the number of beacons for the one-hop neighbor- 
hood never exceeds 2%. 

These results show that the number of beacons re- 
quired to achieve low flooding rates grows slowly with 
the size of the system. 


4.5 Performance under obstacles 


We now study the BVR performance in the presence of 
obstacles. We model obstacles as horizontal or vertical 
“walls” with lengths of 10 or 20 units. For comparison, 
recall that the radio range of a node is 8 units. 

Table 4 shows the success rates of BVR routing over 
a one-hop neighborhood for different numbers of obsta- 
cles. For each entry, we also show, in parentheses, the 
success rate of greedy routing using true positions. Sur- 
prisingly, as the number of obstacles and/or their length 
increases, the decrease in success rate using BVR is not 
significant. In the worst case the success rate drops only 
from 96% to 91%. For comparison, the success rate of 
greedy routing with true positions drops from 98% to 
43%! Again, this is because the node coordinates in BVR 
reflect their connectivity instead of their true positions. 


Number of Obstacles 


Length of 
Obstacles [0] _10__—| 





10 
10 0.96 (0.98) | 0.96 (0.91) | 0.95 (0.87) | 0.95 (0.79) 
20 0.96 (0.98) | 0.95 (0.84) | 0.94 (0.70) | 0.91 (0.43) 
Table 4: Comparing BVR with greedy forwarding over 
true positions in the presence of obstacles 
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Figure 5: Transmission stretch, average total number of 
messages sent per route over the the number of messages 
sent over the shortest path. 


4.6 Transmission Stretch 


Our results so far evaluated the success of routing with- 
out scoped floods. Because scoped flooding incurs 
higher messaging overhead than unicast forwarding, we 
now look at a metric we call transmission stretch. We 
measure transmission stretch as the ratio of the total (uni- 
cast and scoped-flood) number of messages transmitted 
in routing a packet to that required using the optimal 
shortest path as computed by Dijkstra’s algorithm. Fig- 
ure 4.5 plots this stretch for BVR routing with and with- 
out the use of scoped flood. In the absence of scoped 
floods we compute stretch only over those routes that do 
not require floods. We can see that at both low and high 
density, the transmission stretch improves with increas- 
ing number of beacons and rapidly drops to very close to 
1. This shows that the use of scoped floods does not in- 
cur significant additional overheads. We repeated these 
tests for network sizes from 50 to 3200 and found that in 
all cases, the stretch was less than 1.1. 


5 BVR Implementation 


This section describes our prototype implementation 
of BVR in TinyOS [11] for the mica2dot motes. 
The resource constraints of the mote hardware and the 
vagaries of the wireless medium lead to a number of 
practical difficulties not addressed in our discussion so 
far. In particular, the following are four key issues that 
must be addressed in a real implementation: 

Link estimation: In a wireless medium, the notion of an 
individual link is itself ill-defined as the quality of com- 
munication varies dramatically across nodes, distance 
and time. Link estimation is used to characterize a link 
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as the probability of successful communication rather 
than a simple binary on/off relation. 

Link/neighbor selection: The limited memory in the 
mote hardware prevents a node from holding state for all 
its links. Link selection determines the set of neighbors 
in a node’s routing table. 

Distance estimation: Recall that our BVR algorithm 
defines a node’s coordinates as its distance in hops to 
a set of beacons. We describe how we define the hop 
distance from a node to a beacon when individual links 
are themselves defined in terms of a quality estimate. 
Route selection: This addresses how a node forwards 
packets in the face of lossy links. 


Each of the above is a research problem in itself (see 
[32, 33] for a detailed exploration of some of these is- 
sues); while our implementation makes what we believe 
are sound choices for each, a comprehensive exploration 
of the design space for each individual component is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. We describe our solutions 
to each of the above problems and present the results of 
our system evaluation in the following section. 

Currently, our prototype sets the number of routing 
beacons equal to the total number of beacons (k = r) 
and does not implement the successive dropping of bea- 
cons in computing distances for greedy forwarding (i.e., 
a node that cannot make greedy progress using all avail- 
able beacons switches directly to fallback mode). We 
also do not implement the on-demand neighbor acquisi- 
tion described in the previous section. If anything, these 
simplifications can only degrade performance relative to 
our earlier simulation results. 


5.1 Link Estimation and Selection 


Estimating the qualities of the links to and from a node 
is critical to the implementation of BVR as this affects 
the estimated distance from beacons as well as routing 
decisions. For example, consider a node that on occasion 
hears a message directly from a beacon over a low quality 
link. If, based on these sporadic receptions, the node 
were to set its distance from the beacon to be one hop 
then that would have the undesired effect of drawing in 
traffic over the low quality link. 

We implemented a passive link estimator, based on the 
work by Woo et al.[32]. We tag all outgoing packets 
with a sequence number, such that the receiving nodes 
can estimate the fraction of packets that are lost from 
each source. We collect statistics in successive time win- 
dows, and the estimation is derived from an exponen- 
tially weighted moving average of the quality over time. 
This estimates the quality of incoming links. To accom- 
modate link asymmetry, every node periodically trans- 
mits its current list of incoming link qualities. It is aided 
by the fact that nodes transmit at a minimum rate, mak- 
ing estimation more reliable: in BVR, nodes periodi- 
cally broadcast “hello” messages used to announce coor- 


dinates and maintain the beacon trees. The link estimator 
is also responsible for detecting “dead” neighbors, and to 
keep a table with the best quality links. 

Because motes have limited memory, a node may not 
be able to (or may not want to devote the memory needed 
to) hold state for all the nodes it might hear from. Hence 
on the one hand we want a node to hold state for its 
highest quality links but on the other hand the node does 
not have the memory resources necessary to estimate the 
quality of all its links. To tackle this problem we use 
a scheme that guarantees that a node’s link will store a 
set of neighbors with quality above a given low quality 
replacement threshold L. When a node is first inserted 
in the link table it is subject to a probation period. We 
set the probation period to be such that the link estimator 
would have converged to within 10% of the stable quality 
of the link. An entry in the link table cannot be replaced 
unless it 1s past probation and has a link quality below 
the replacement threshold. In our prototype, we use a 
link table size n of 18 neighbors, and set L to 20%. 


5.2 Distance Estimation 


Every node in BVR maintains two key pieces of in- 
formation: (1) its distance in hops to the root beacons 
and (2) the positions of the node’s immediate neighbors. 
The only control traffic for maintaining both consists 
of periodic local neighbor exchanges, in which nodes 
advertise their distance to each beacon, in the style of 
distance-vector routing algorithms. A beacon’s periodic 
announcement includes a sequence number that is incre- 
mented at every interval. Through periodic neighbor ex- 
changes, nodes build a reverse path tree to every beacon. 
A node maintains the highest sequence number and a par- 
ent along the tree to every beacon. These combined can 
eliminate count-to-infinity problems, loops, and allows 
for the detection of dead beacons. 

Central to BVR is a node’s distance in hops to each 
beacon. In the presence of lossy links, it 1s important to 
avoid using long and unreliable links, which can give the 
false impression of a low hopcount to the root. To this 
effect, nodes determine their distance from the beacon 
by choosing parents that minimize the expected number 
of transmissions (ETX) to the root [32] along the reverse 
path. The ETX for one link with forward and reverse 
transmission success probability py and p, is Gra: 
and the ETX to the root is obtained incrementally by 
adding the ETX for each link. A node’s distance is the 
number of hops along such path. We use some hysteresis 
when selecting parents with different hopcounts to in- 
crease the stability of the coordinates. 


5.3. Route Selection 


When selecting the next hop in forwarding a message, 
our BVR prototype takes into account both the progress 
in the distance function and the quality of the links. Usu- 
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Size of Table 18 

Expiration 

Replacement Thresh. 
Reverse Link Info Period 





5 succ. windows 

20% quality 

17.5s + 50% (jittered) 
30 (fixed) 

smoothing constant 40% 


Update Link Period 
Exponential Average 


BVRState 
Position Broadcast T’ 10s + 50% (uniform) 


Table 5: Parameters used in the experiments on both the 
Office-Net and Univ-Net testbeds 


ally, the nodes that make the most progress are also fur- 
ther away, and present poor link quality. We order all 
links that make some progress towards the destination 
by expected progress: the product of the bidirectional 
link quality and the actual progress in the distance func- 
tion. This is analogous to the PRR x Distance met- 
ric from [28], found to be optimal for geographic rout- 
ing. When sending a message, we use two optimizations 
for reliability. First, we use link level acknowledgments 
with up to five retransmissions. Second, if a transmis- 
sions fails despite the multiple retries, the node will try 
the other neighbors in decreasing order of their expected 
progress. Only when it has exhausted all possible next 
hop options will the node revert to fallback mode. 

Table 5 summarizes our various parameter settings. 
We selected these based on both our own experience and 
those reported by Woo et al.[32] with the mote radios. 
We intend to achieve good tradeoff between maintaining 
freshness of the routing state, and the amount of con- 
trol traffic generated. A back-of-the-envelope calcula- 
tion based on our measured channel capacity indicates 
that our timer settings lead to control traffic of approx- 
imately 5% of the channel capacity. Fully understand- 
ing the generality of our parameter selection is beyond 
the scope of this paper and a topic we intend to explore. 
Nonetheless, because sensornet topologies (unlike most 
other networks) are dependent on so many deployment 
specific issues — interference and obstacles in the phys- 
ical environment, number and layout of nodes, power 
settings, etc. —- we do expect deployments to always 
involve some amount of a priori calibration to guide pa- 
rameter selection. 


6 Prototype Evaluation 


This section presents the results of our experiments with 
the BVR prototype deployed over two testbeds. The first 
(Office-Net) consists of 42 mica2dot motes [10] in 
an indoor office environment of approximately 20x50m 
while the second (Univ-Net) is a testbed of about 74 
mica2Zdot motes deployed across multiple student of- 
fices on a single floor of UC Berkeley’s Computer Sci- 
ence building. In both testbeds, motes are connected 
to an Ethernet backchannel that we use for logging and 
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Figure 6: Neighborhood graph as determined by the 
neighbor tables of motes. Each node is shown with its 
ID. The positions of the nodes are to scale. 


driving the experiments. These testbeds are of moderate 
scale, with diameters of five and 7 hops, respectively, and 
hence do not truly stress BVR’s scalability. Nonetheless, 
these deployments are an invaluable (if not the only!) 
means by which to test our algorithms under the non- 
uniform and time-varying radio characteristics that can- 
not be easily captured in simulation. 

On both testbeds, we set parameters as described in 
the previous section. Our experiments consist of a setup 
phase of several minutes to allow the link estimations 
to converge, beacon trees to be constructed and nodes 
to discover their neighbors’ positions. After this setup 
phase, we issue route commands from a PC to individual 
motes over the Ethernet backchannel. 

In the reminder of this section we evaluate four main 
aspects of the BVR design: 

Link Estimation: We validate that a node indeed selects 
high quality neighbors. This is important because, as has 
been reported, the details of link estimation are at once 
tricky and greatly impact performance. Moreover, be- 
cause link quality is a function of environment, topology 
and traffic patterns, we could not just expect behavior 
identical to previous studies [32, 33]. 

Routing Performance: We evaluate BVR’s success rate 
on two testbeds under increasing load. We find that the 
routing success rate is high (over 97%) when the network 
load is low, and degrades gracefully as the load increases. 
Dynamics: We evaluate performance under both node 
and beacon failures and show that BVR sustains high 
performance even under high node failure rate. 
Coordinate Stability: Because many applications may 
use node coordinates as addresses, it is important that 
these coordinates vary little in magnitude and over time. 
We find that BVR coordinates are quite stable. 
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Figure 7: Histograms of the measured link qualities of 
all links and of the subset of these links chosen that are 
part of motes’ routing tables. Notice how the latter are 
proportionately better quality. 


6.1 Link Estimation 


We verify that BVR successfully estimates individual 
link qualities and selects high quality neighbor links over 
which to route. Our data also shows little correlation 
between distance and link quality. Since the evaluation 
of the link estimator does not require a large multi-hop 
network, we obtain our results from a subset of twenty 
three motes in our Office-Net environment. Based on the 
packets logged at each mote, we record the true quality 
of every link over which even a single packet was re- 
ceived. Figure 7 compares these measured link qualities 
to those of the subset of links selected by motes in their 
routing tables. Note how the fraction of neighbor links 
selected in each range of quality increases with quality, 
which confirms that nodes choose links with compara- 
tively good qualities to be part of their coordinate tables. 

We also examined the network-wide connectivity in 
our testbeds. Figure 6 shows a snapshot of the network, 
drawn to scale, and the connectivity as determined by the 
neighbor tables at each mote on the 74 node Univ-Net 
testbed. We see that network connectivity is frequently 
not congruent with physical distance (e.g., mote pairs 32- 
30, 32-9, 26-37, 35-27, 54-59). We also note the exis- 
tence of short but asymmetric links (motes 24-26). 

For the same testbed, Figure 8 shows the relation be- 
tween link quality and physical distance between pairs of 
nodes that are neighbors (as determined by BVR’s link 
and neighbor selection algorithms). While BVR select 
predominantly high quality neighbors, these are quite 
frequently not physically close; in fact, a fair number 
of neighbors are more than halfway across the network. 
Note that these observations contradict the circular radio 
assumptions made by typical geographic routing algo- 
rithms and lend credibility to the need for connectivity- 
derived coordinates. 
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Figure 8: Link quality versus distance. Network connec- 
tivity is not always correlated with physical distance. 


6.2 Routing Performance 


In the following experiments, after the setup phase, each 
mote periodically attempts to route to a random des- 
tination mote. We present BVR routing performance 
in terms of successful packet delivery under increasing 
routing load. In these tests we do not experiment with 
beacon selection, and just preconfigure 5 well spread 
nodes to act as beacons. In the following section we 
evaluate our implementation of beacon selection using 
the low-level mote simulator TOSSIM [18]. 

Figure 9 present results for the Office-Net and Univ- 
Net testbeds. The graphs show: (1) the overall success 
rate measured as the fraction of routes that arrived at the 
target destination, (2) the fraction of routes that required 
scoped flooding, (3) the fraction of routes that failed due 
to contention drops where contention drops are pack- 
ets that were dropped due to a lack of sending buffers 
along the internal send path in the mote network stack 
and (4) failures which are routes that failed despite the 
multiple retries; i.e., the message was repeatedly sent out 
over the channel but no acknowledgments were received. 
The graph also plots the aggregate network route request 
rate over time with the scale on the right hand Y axis. 
Our tests start (after the setup phase) with a rate of one 
route request per second for a period of approximately 
one hour; after this we increase the route request rate ev- 
ery 400 seconds up to a maximum rate of approximately 
8 routes/second. 

On Office-Net, BVR achieved an average success rate 
(greedy or flood) of 99.9% until a load of about 8.8 re- 
quests/second, at which point we start seeing a small 
number of contention drops. 1.2% of all route requests 
in this period resulted in scoped flooding (with an aver- 
age scope of 2 hops), and less than 0.1% were contention 
drops. Similarly for Univ-Net, the average success rate 
was 98.5%. 5.5% of all routes required scoped flooding 
(with again an average scope of 2 hops), there were no 
contention drops, and 1.15% of routes failed due to per- 
sistent loss. We repeated the above tests with a larger 
number of beacons and recorded similarly high success 
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Figure 9: Results of routing tests under increasing routing load, for Office-Net on the left and Univ-Net on the right. 
Rate on the right hand Y axis is the aggregate number of route requests issued per second in the network. 


rates; due to space considerations, we do not present 
these here. These experiments indicate that our BVR im- 
plementation works correctly in a real deployment, and 
can sustain a significant workload of routing messages. 


6.3. Node Dynamics 


Sensor nodes are vulnerable to temporary or permanent 
failures due to depleted energy resources, or damage 
from weather conditions. We test BVR’s resilience to 
such failures using both TOSSIM and real testbed exper- 
imentation. We show that BVR can recover from both 
node and beacon failures and sustain good routing per- 
formance without incurring high overhead. We first eval- 
uate BVR’s robustness to non-beacon node failure us- 
ing the Office-Net testbed and then evaluate robustness 
to beacon failure in TOSSIM. 


6.3.1 Node Failure 


To verify BVR’s robustness to node failure in a real de- 
ployment, we ran tests on the Office-Net testbed with 
artificially induced node failures. The setup for this is 
identical to that in Section 6.2 except that we maintain a 
query load of one route/second and, after a warming pe- 
riod, repeatedly kill one random (non-beacon) mote ev- 
ery five minutes until all but the beacons nodes have been 
killed. Note that, once dead, we never resurrect a mote; 
this failure model is more realistic for sensor networks 
where the predominant cause of failure is battery exhaus- 
tion and not (as on the Internet) node reboots or discon- 
nections [30]. Figure 10 plots the success rate (along 
with the number of live motes) over time. We see that 
BVR is extremely resilient to random node failure. The 
routing success rate remains mostly high until well over 
80% of the motes are killed, at which point the success 
rate drops. Closer examination of the logs revealed that 
while node failures do lead to occasional dips in success 
rate, BVR quickly recovers. This behavior stems from 
the redundancy in the coordinate system, the route selec- 
tion mechanisms, and the adaptability of the coordinates 
to the topology changes. 
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Figure 10: Office-Net Success rate (left Y axis) and num- 
ber of live motes (right Y axis) over time. BVR maintains 
high success rates under increasing node failure. 


6.3.2 Beacon Failure 


Section 3 discussed the need to maintain a reasonable 
number of beacon nodes in the network. Our BVR im- 
plementation includes Algorithm 2 which we tested us- 
ing TOSSIM. Our TOSSIM experiments choose a base- 
line configuration of 100 motes with 8 beacons and ex- 
pected node degree of 12. We use TOSSIM’s lossy link 
generator, which is itself based on empirical data and in- 
cludes lossy and asymmetric connectivity. After a 30 
minute setup phase, we initiate a constant rate of one 
route per second between random node pairs and kill a 
randomly selected beacon node at increasing rates. Suc- 
cess rates are computed in 100 second time windows un- 
der traffic load of 1 route request per second. 

Figure 11 shows a typical simulation run. We see that 
routing performance does not degrade with occasional 
beacon failures, and tolerates high failure rates reason- 
ably well. This is largely because BVR routes well with 
even a partial beacon vector set. Residual beacon vec- 
tors from recently deceased beacons also serve as hints 
for packet forwarding. Closer examination of the test log 
shows that the convergence time of the beacon replenish- 
ment is fast, and dependent as expected on the network 
diameter and frequency of neighbor exchanges. Candi- 
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Figure 11: Resilience to beacon failure (TOSSIM): Ran- 

domly chosen beacons fail at increasing rates up to a 

maximum rate of 1/10 per min. Success rates are com- 

puted in 100 second windows. 


date beacons are efficiently suppressed and hence we ob- 
served no significant communication overhead. 


6.4 Coordinate Stability 


Our results so far have shown that BVR generates good 
coordinates in that they correctly guide routes towards 
a target destination. Coordinates stability is important 
for routing performance, especially for applications that 
require a location database such as that described in Sec- 
tion 3. Not only may routing to outdated coordinates 
lead to routing failures, but constant changes can gener- 
ate heavy update and lookup traffic close to the beacons. 

In Figure 12 we look at the number of nodes with 
changes in coordinates per fixed 100-second intervals for 
a run in Office-Net, with a load of one route per second. 
This approximates the minimum aggregate update traffic 
that would be seen in the network if motes were to up- 
date at most once every such period, when their coordi- 
nates changed. From the graph we see that there are more 
nodes with changes in the beginning, as the link estima- 
tors are stabilizing, and then there is a reduction. The av- 
erage number of motes with changes per slot is 0.95, and 
the 95th percentile is 9. We also looked at 10 second in- 
tervals, and the average number of motes with changes 1s 
0.13 per interval, which is relatively consistent. In terms 
of number of changes, during this period of 100 minutes, 
90% of the motes had 5 or fewer changes in coordinates. 
The results we saw in the Univ-Net testbed are similar. 
Figure 13 plots the distribution of the magnitude of in- 
dividual coordinate changes over all coordinate changes. 
Magnitude here is simply the change in a node’s distance 
to a beacon; i.e., a change in distance to a beacon from 
5 hops to 3 hops would be counted as a magnitude of 2. 
We see that change, when it occurs, is small: for both 
testbeds, in this case, at least 80% of the changes were 
of 2 or less hops. These results suggest that BVR can be 
used as a stable routing solution that is scalable, robust, 
and does not unduly load beacons. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


Beacon Vector Routing is a new approach to achieving 
scalable point-to-point routing in wireless sensornets. Its 
main advantages are its simplicity, making it easy to 1m- 
plement on resource constrained nodes like motes, and 
resilience, in that we build no large-scale structures. In 
fact, the periodic flooding from the beacons means that 
no matter what failures have occurred, the entire state 
can be rebuilt after one refresh interval. Our simulation 
results show that BVR achieves good performance in a 
wide range of settings, at times significantly exceeding 
that of geographic routing. Our implementation results 
suggest that BVR can withstand a testbed environment 
and thus might be suitable for real deployments. 

However, we are at the very early stages of our inves- 
tigation. We need to better understand how BVR’s per- 
formance is linked to radio stability, the generality of our 
parameter selection as well as more rigorous approaches 
to tuning these parameters. Most importantly however, 
we have not yet implemented any applications on top of 
BVR, so we don’t yet know if it provides a suitably stable 
substrate on which to build. All of these items represent 
future work. 
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Figure 12: Number of motes with at least one coordinate 
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ABSTRACT 


We propose using application specific virtual machines 


(ASVMs) to reprogram deployed wireless sensor networks. 


ASVMs provide a way for a user to define an application- 
specific boundary between virtual code and the VM en- 
gine. This allows programs to be very concise (tens to 
hundreds of bytes), making program installation fast and 
inexpensive. Additionally, concise programs interpret 
few instructions, imposing very little interpretation over- 
head. We evaluate ASVMs against current proposals for 
network programming runtimes and show that ASVMs 
are more energy efficient by as much as 20%. We also 
evaluate ASVMs against hand built TinyOS applications 
and show that while interpretation imposes a significant 
execution overhead, the low duty cycles of realistic ap- 
plications make the actual cost effectively unmeasurable. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Wireless sensor networks have limited resources and 
tight energy budgets. These constraints make in-network 
processing a prerequisite for scalable and long-lived ap- 
plications. However, as sensor networks are embedded 
in uncontrolled environments, a user often does not know 
exactly what the sensor data will look like, and so must 
be able to reprogram sensor network nodes after deploy- 
ment. Proposals for domain specific languages — still 
an area of open investigation [5, 7, 19, 21, 23, 28] — 
present possible programming models for writing these 
programs. TinySQL queries, for example, declare how 
nodes should aggregate data as it flows to the root of a 
collection tree. 

This wide range of programming abstractions has led 
to a similarly wide range of supporting runtimes, ranging 
from in-network query processors [19] to native thread li- 
braries [28] to on-node script interpreters [5]. However, 
each is a vertically integrated solution, making them all 
mutually incompatible with each other. Additionally, they 
all make implementation assumptions or simplifications 
that lead to unnecessary inefficiencies. 

Rather than propose a new programming approach to 
in-network processing, in this paper we propose an archi- 
tecture for implementing a programming model’s under- 
lying runtime. We extend our prior work on the Mate vir- 
tual machine (a tiny bytecode interpreter) [15], generaliz- 
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ing its simple VM into an architecture for building appli- 
cation specific virtual machines (ASVMs). Our experi- 
ences showed that Maté’s harsh limitations and complex 
instruction set precluded supporting higher level program- 
ming. By carefully relaxing some of these restrictions 
and allowing a user to customize both the instruction set 
and execution triggering events, ASVMs can support dy- 
namically reprogramming for a wide range of application 
domains. 

Introducing lightweight scripting to a network makes 
it easy to process data at, or very close to, its source. 
This processing can improve network lifetime by reduc- 
ing network traffic, and can improve scalability by per- 
forming local operations locally. Similar approaches have 
appeared before in other domains. Active disks proposed 
pushing computation close to storage as a way to deal 
with bandwidth limitations [1], active networks argued 
for introducing in-network processing to the Internet to 
aid the deployment of new network protocols [27], and 
active services suggested processing at IP end points [2]. 
Following this nomenclature, we name the process of in- 
troducing dynamic computation into a sensor network 
active sensor networking. Of the prior efforts, active net- 
working has the most similarity, but the differing goals 
and constraints of the Internet and sensor networks lead 
to very different solutions. We defer a detailed compari- 
son of the two until Section 6. 

Pushing the boundary toward higher level operations 
allows application level programs to achieve very high 
code density, which reduces RAM requirements, inter- 
pretation overhead, and propagation cost. However, a 
higher boundary can sacrifice flexibility: in the most ex- 
treme case, an ASVM has a single bytecode, “run pro- 
gram.” Rather than answer the question of where the 
boundary should lie — a question whose answer depends 
on the application domain — ASVMs provide flexibility 
to an application developer, who can pick the right level 
of abstraction based on the particulars of a deployment. 

Generally, however, we have found that very dense 
bytecodes do not sacrifice flexibility, because ASVMs 
are customized for the domain of interest. RegionsVM, 
presented in Section 4, is an ASVM designed for ve- 
hicle tracking with extensions for regions based opera- 
tions [28]; typical vehicle tracking programs are on the 
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order of seventy bytes long, 1/200th the size of the origi- 
nally proposed regions implementation. A second ASVM 
we have built, Query VM, supports an SQL interface to a 
sensor network at 5—20% lower energy usage than the 
TinyDB system [19], and also allows adding new aggre- 
gation functions dynamically. 

This paper has two contributions. First, it shows a 
way to introduce a flexible boundary between dynamic 
and static sensor network code, enabling active sensor 
networking at a lower cost than prior approaches while 
simultaneously gaining improvements in safety and ex- 
pressiveness. Second, this paper presents solutions to 
several technical challenges faced by such an approach, 
which include extensible type support, concurrency con- 
trol, and code propagation. Together, we believe these 
results suggest a general methodology for designing and 
implementing runtimes for in-network processing. 

In the next section, we describe background informa- 
tion relevant to this work, including mote network re- 
source constraints, operating system structure, and the 
first version of Maté. From these observations, we de- 
rive three ways in which Maté is insufficient, establish- 
ing them as requirements for in-network processing run- 
times to be effective. In Section 3, we present ASVMs, 
outlining their structure and decomposition. In Section 4 
we evaluate ASVMs with a series of microbenchmarks, 
and compare AS VM-based regions and TinySQL to their 
original implementations. We survey related work in 
Section 5, discuss the implications of these results in Sec- 
tion 6, and conclude in Section 7. 


2. BACKGROUND 


ASVMs run on the TinyOS operating system, whose 
programming model affects their structure and imple- 
mentation. The general operating model of TinyOS net- 
works (very low duty cycle) and network energy con- 
straints lead to both very limited node resources and un- 
derutilization of those resources. Maté is a prior, mono- 
lithic VM we developed for one particular application 
domain. From these observations, we derive a set of 
technical challenges for a runtime system to support ac- 
tive sensor networking. 


2.1 TinyOS/nesC 


TinyOS is a popular sensor network operating system 
designed for mote platforms. The nesC language [6], 
used to implement TinyOS and its applications, provides 
two basic abstractions: component based programming 
and low overhead, event driven concurrency. 

Components are the units of program composition. A 
component has a set of interfaces it uses, and a set of 1n- 
terfaces it provides. A programmer builds an application 
by connecting interface users to providers. An interface 
can be parameterized. A component with a parameter- 


ized interface has many copies of the interface, distin- 
guished by a parameter value (essentially, an array of the 
interface). Parameterized interfaces support runtime dis- 
patch between a set of components. For example, the 
ASVM scheduler uses a parameterized interface to issue 
instructions: each instruction is an instance of the inter- 
face, and the scheduler dispatches on the opcode value. 
TinyOS’s event-driven concurrency model does not al- 
low blocking operations. Calls to long-lasting opera- 
tions, such as sending a packet, are typically split-phase: 
the call to begin the operation returns immediately, and 
the called component signals an event to the caller on 
completion. nesC programming binds these callbacks 
statically at compile time through nesC interfaces (in- 
stead of, e.g., using function pointers passed at run-time). 


2.2 Mote Networks 


As motes need to be able to operate unattended for 
months to years, robustness and energy efficiency are 
their dominant system requirements. Hardware resources 
are very limited, to minimize energy consumption. Cur- 
rent TinyOS motes have a 4—-8MHz microcontroller, 4— 
10kB of data RAM, 60-128kB of program flash memory, 
and a radio with application-level data transmission rates 
of 1—20kB/s. 

Energy limitations force long term deployments to op- 
erate at a very low utilization. Even though a mote has 
very limited resources, in many application domains some 
of those resources are barely used. For example, in the 
2003 Great Duck Island deployment [26], motes woke up 
from deep sleep every five or twenty minutes, warmed up 
sensors for a second, and transmitted a single data packet 
with readings. During the warm-up second, the CPU was 
essentially idle. All in all, motes were awake 0.1% of the 
time, and when awake used 2% of their CPU cycles and 
network bandwidth. Although a mote usually does very 
little when awake, there can also be flurries of activity, as 
nodes receive messages to forward from routing children 
or link estimation updates from neighbors. 


2.3 Mate v1.0 


We designed and implemented the first version of Maté 
in 2002, based on TinyOS 0.6 (pre-nesC) [15]. At that 
time, the dominant hardware platform was the rene2 (the 
mica was just emerging), which had 1kB of RAM, 16kB 
of program memory and a 10kbps software controlled 
radio. Maté has a predefined set of three events it exe- 
cutes in response to. RAM constraints limited the code 
for a particular event handler to 24 bytes long (a single 
packet). In order to support network protocol implemen- 
tations in this tiny amount of space, the VM had a com- 
plex instruction set open to inventive assembly program- 
ming but problematic as a compilation target. 
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2.4 Requirements 


Maté’s hard virtual/native boundary prevents it from 
being able to support a range of programming models. 
In particular, it fails to meet three requirements: 


Flexibility: The Maté VM has very concise programs, 
but is designed for a single application domain. To pro- 
vide support for in-network processing, a runtime must 
be flexible enough to be customized to a wide range of 
application domains. Supporting a range of application 
domains requires two forms of customization: the exe- 
cution primitives of the VM (its instruction set), and the 
set of events it executes in response to. For example, 
data collection networks need to execute in response to a 
request to forward a packet up a collection tree (for sup- 
pression/aggregation), while a vehicle tracking network 
needs to execute in response to receiving a local broad- 
cast from a neighbor. 


Concurrency: By introducing a lightweight threading 
model on top of event-driven TinyOS, Maté provides a 
greatly simplified programming interface while enabling 
fine-grained parallelism. Limited resources and a con- 
strained application domain allowed Maté to address the 
corresponding synchronization and atomicity issues by 
only having a single shared variable. This restriction 
is not suitable for all VMs. However, forcing explicit 
synchronization primitives into programs increases their 
length and places the onus of correctness on the program- 
mer, who may not be an expert on concurrency. Instead, 
the runtime should manage concurrency automatically, 
running handlers race-free and deadlock-free while al- 
lowing safe parallelism. 


Propagation: In Maté, handlers can explicitly forward 
code with the forw and forwo instructions. As ev- 
ery handler could fit in a single packet, these instruc- 
tions were just a simple broadcast. One one hand, ex- 
plicit code forwarding allows user programs to control 
their propagation, introducing additional flexibility; on 
the other, it requires every program to include propaga- 
tion algorithms, which can be hard to tune and easy to 
write incorrectly. Maté’s propagation data showed how 
a naive propagation policy can easily saturate a network, 
rendering it unresponsive and wasting energy. As not all 
programming models can fit their programs in a single 
packet, a runtime needs to be able to handle larger data 
images (e.g., between 20 and 512 bytes), and should pro- 
vide an efficient but rapid propagation service. 


Our prior work on the Trickle [17] algorithm deals 
with one part of the propagation requirement, proposing 
a control algorithm to quickly yet efficiently detect when 
code updates are needed. The propagation results in that 
work assumed code could fit in a single packet and just 
broadcasts updates three times. This leaves the need for 
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Figure 1: The ASVM architecture. 


a protocol to send code updates for larger programs: we 
present our solution to this problem in Section 3.4. 

To provide useful systems support for a wide range of 
programming models, a runtime must meet these three 
requirements without imposing a large energy burden. 
Flexibility requires a way to build customized VMs — 
a VM generator — so a VM can be designed for an ap- 
plication domain. The next section describes our appli- 
cation specific virtual machine (AS VM) architecture, de- 
signed to take this next step. 


3. DESIGN 


Figure | shows the ASVM functional decomposition. 
ASVMs have three major abstractions: handlers, oper- 
ations, and capsules. Handlers are code routines that 
run in response to system events, operations are the units 
of execution functionality, and capsules are the units of 
code propagation. ASVMs have a threaded execution 
model and a stack-based architecture. 

The components of an ASVM can be separated into 
two classes: the template, which every ASVM includes, 
and extensions, the application-specific components that 
define a particular ASVM. The template includes a sched- 
uler, concurrency manager, and capsule store. The sched- 
uler executes runnable threads in a FIFO round-robin 
fashion. The concurrency manager controls what threads 
are runnable, ensuring race-free and deadlock-free han- 
dler execution. The capsule store manages code storage 
and loading, propagating code capsules and notifying the 
ASVM when new code arrives. 

Building an ASVM involves connecting handlers and 
operations to the template. Each handler is for a spe- 
cific system event, such as receiving a packet. When 
that event occurs, the handler triggers a thread to run its 
code. Generally, there is a one-to-one mapping between 
handlers and threads, but the architecture does not re- 
quire this to be the case. The concurrency manager uses 
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interface Bytecode { 

/* The instr parameter is necessary for primitives 
with embedded operands (the operand is instr 
- opcode). Context is the executing thread. */ 


command result_t execute(uint8 _t instr, 
MateContext* context) ; 
command uint8_t byteLength () ; 
} 


Figure 2: The nesC Bytecode interface, which all op- 
erations provide. 


a conservative, flow insensitive and context insensitive 
program analysis to provide its guarantees. 

The set of operations an ASVM supports defines its 
instruction set. Just as in Maté, instructions that encap- 
sulate split-phase TinyOS abstractions provide a block- 
ing interface, suspending the executing thread until the 
split-phase call completes. Operations are defined by the 
Bytecode nesC interface, shown in Figure 2, which has 
two commands: execute and byteLength. The for- 
mer is how a thread issues instructions, while the latter 
lets the scheduler correctly control the program counter. 
Currently, ASVMs support three languages: TinyScript, 
motlle, and TinySQL, which we present in Sections 4.3 
and 4.4. 

There are two kinds of operations: primitives, which 
are language specific, and functions, which are language 
independent. The distinction between primitives and func- 
tions is an important part of providing flexibility. An 
ASVM supports a particular language by including the 
primitives it compiles to, while a user tailors an ASVM 
to a particular application domain by including appro- 
priate functions and handlers. For functions to work in 
any ASVM, and correspondingly any language, ASVMs 
need a minimal common data model. Additionally, some 
functions (e.g., communication) should be able to sup- 
port language specific data types without knowing what 
they are. These issues are discussed in Section 3.1. In 
contrast, primitives can assume the presence of data types 
and can have embedded operands. For example, con- 
ditional jumps and pushing a constant onto the operand 
stack are primitives, while sending a packet is a function. 

The rest of this section presents the ASVM data model 
and the three core components of the template (sched- 
uler, concurrency manager, and capsule store). It con- 
cludes with an example of building an ASVM for region 
programming. 


3.1 Data Model 


An ASVM has a stack architecture. Each thread has 
an operand stack for passing data between operations. 
The template does not provide any program data stor- 
age beyond the operand stack, as such facilities are lan- 
guage specific, and correspondingly defined by primi- 


rand 1 rand 0 Random 16-bit number 
pushc6 1 pushc 6 Push a constant on stack 
2jumps10 2 jumps 10 Conditional jump 


Table 1: Three example operations: rand is a func- 
tion, pushc6 and 2jumps10 are primitives. 


tives. The architecture defines a minimal set of standard 
simple operand types as 16-bit values (integers and sen- 
sor readings); this is enough for defining many useful 
language-independent functions. 

However, to be useful, communication functions need 
more elaborate types. For example, the bcast function, 
which sends a local broadcast packet, needs to be able 
to send whatever data structures its calling language pro- 
vides. The function takes a single parameter, the item 
to broadcast, which a program pushes onto the operand 
stack before invoking it. To support these kinds of func- 
tions, languages must provide serialization support for 
their data types. This allows bcast’s implementation 
to pop an operand off the stack and send a serialized 
representation with the underlying TinyOS sendMsgqg () 
command. When another ASVM receives the packet, it 
converts the serialized network representation back into 
a VM representation. 


3.2 Scheduler: Execution 


The core of an ASVM is a simple FIFO thread sched- 
uler. This scheduler maintains a run queue, and inter- 
leaves execution at a very fine granularity (a few oper- 
ations). The scheduler executes a thread by fetching its 
next bytecode from the capsule store and dispatching to 
the corresponding operation component through a nesC 
parameterized interface. The parameter is an 8-bit un- 
signed integer: an ASVM can support up to 256 dis- 
tinct operations at its top-level dispatch. As the sched- 
uler issues instructions through nesC interfaces, their se- 
lection and implementation is completely independent of 
the template and the top level instruction decode over- 
head is constant. 

Primitives can have embedded operands, which can 
cause them to take up additional opcode values. For ex- 
ample, the pushcé6 primitive, which pushes a 6-bit con- 
stant onto the operand stack, has six bits of embedded 
operand and uses 64 opcode slots. Some primitives, such 
as jump instructions, need embedded operands longer 
than 8 bits. Primitives can therefore be more than one 
byte wide. 

When the ASVM toolchain generates an instruction 
set, it has to know how many bits of embedded operand 
an operation has, if any. Similarly, when the toolchain’s 
assembler transforms compiled assembly programs into 
ASVM-specific opcodes, it has to know how wide in- 
structions are. All operations follow this naming con- 
vention: 
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[width] <name> [operand] 


Width and operand are both numbers, while name is a 
string. Width denotes how many bytes wide the opera- 
tion is (this corresponds to the byt eWidth command of 
the Bytecode interface), while operand is how many bits 
of embedded operand the operation has. If an operation 
does not have a width field, it defaults to 1; if it does not 
have an operand field, it defaults to zero. Table 1 shows 
three example operations. 

Beyond language independence, the function/primitive 
distinction also determines which operations can be called 
indirectly. Some languages have first class functions or 
function pointers: a program must be able to invoke them 
dynamically, rather than just statically through an instruc- 
tion. To support this functionality, the scheduler main- 
tains a function identifier to function mapping. This al- 
lows functions to be invoked through identifiers that have 
been stored in variables. For example, when the motlle 
language calls a function, it pushes a function ID onto the 
operand stack and issues the mcal1 instruction, which 


creates a call stack frame and invokes the function through 


this level of indirection. 


3.3. Concurrency Manager: Parallelism 


Handlers run in response to system events, and the 
scheduler allows multiple handler threads to run concur- 
rently. In languages with shared variables, this can eas- 
ily lead to race conditions, which are very hard to di- 
agnose and detect in embedded devices. The common 
solution to provide race free execution is explicit syn- 
chronization written by the programmer. However, ex- 
plicit synchronization operations increase program size 
and complexity: the former costs energy and RAM, the 
latter increases the chances that, after a month of deploy- 
ment, a scientist discovers that all of the collected data is 
invalid and cannot be trusted. One common case where 
ASVMs need parallelism is network traffic, due the lim- 
ited RAM available for queuing. One handler blocking 
on a message send should not prevent handling message 
receptions, as their presence on the shared wireless chan- 
nel might be the reason for the delay. 

The concurrency manager of the ASVM template sup- 
ports race free execution through implicit synchroniza- 
tion based on a handler’s operations. An operation com- 
ponent can register with the concurrency manager (at 
compile time, through nesC wiring) to note that it ac- 
cesses a shared resource. When the ASVM installs a new 
capsule, the concurrency manager runs a conservative, 
context-insensitive and flow-insensitive analysis to deter- 
mine which shared resources each handler accesses. This 
registration with the concurrency manager is entirely op- 
tional. If a language prefers explicit synchronization, 
then its operations can not declare shared resources, and 
the concurrency manager will not limit parallelism. 


Hear newer version status 
or fragment packet 





Request timeout 


Receive complete 
capsule 


Hear older version or 
status for current 


Figure 3: ASVM capsule propagation state machine. 


When a handler event occurs, the handler’s implemen- 
tation submits a run request to the concurrency manager. 
The concurrency manager only allows a handler to run 
if it can exclusively access all of the shared resources 
it needs. The concurrency manager enforces two-phase 
locking: when it starts executing, the handler’s thread has 
to hold all of the resources it may need, but can release 
them as it executes. When a handler completes (executes 
the halt operation), its thread releases all of the held 
resources. Releases during execution are explicit opera- 
tions within a program. If a thread accesses a resource it 
does not hold (e.g., it incorrectly released it) the VM trig- 
gers an error. Two phase locking precludes deadlocks, so 
handlers run both race free and deadlock free. 

When new code arrives, a handler may have variables 
in an inconsistent state. Waiting for every handler to 
complete before installing a new capsule is not feasible, 
as the update may, for example, be to fix an infinite loop 
bug. Therefore, when new code arrives, the concurrency 
manager reboots the ASVM, resetting all variables. 

The implicit assumption in this synchronization model 
is that handlers are short running routines that do not hold 
onto resources for very long. As sensor network nodes 
typically have very low utilization, this is generally the 
case. However, a handler that uses an infinite loop with a 
call to sleep (), for example, can block all other han- 
dlers indefinitely. Programming models and languages 
that prefer this approach can use explicit synchroniza- 
tion, as described above. 


3.4 Capsule Store: Propagation 


Field experience with current sensor networks has shown 


that requiring physical contact can be a cause of many 
node failures [25]; network programming 1s critical. Thus 
ASVMs must provide reliable code propagation. As men- 
tioned earlier (Section 2.4), Maté’s explicit code forward- 
ing mechanism is problematic. As demonstrated in our 
work on Trickle [17], the cost of propagation is very 
low compared to the accompanying control traffic, so 
selective dissemination enables few energy gains. The 
ASVM template’s capsule store therefore follows a pol- 
icy of propagating new code to every node. Rather than 
selective propagation, ASVMs use a policy of selective 
execution: everyone has the code, but only some nodes 
execute it. 


9 
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Trickle is a suppression algorithm for detecting when 
nodes need code updates. The algorithm dynamically 
scales its suppression intervals to rapidly detect inconsis- 
tencies but sends few packets when the network is con- 
sistent. Trickle does not define how code itself propa- 
gates, as the protocol greatly depends on the size of the 
data item. Deluge, for example, transfers entire TinyOS 
binaries, and so uses a cluster formation algorithm to 
quickly propagate large amounts of data [11]. In the 
Maté virtual machine, with its single packet programs, 
propagation was just a simple local broadcast. 

ASVM programs are between these two extremes. As 
they are on the order of one to twenty packets long, Del- 
uge is too heavy-weight a protocol, and simple broad- 
casts are not sufficient. To propagate code, the ASVM 
capsule store maintains three network trickles (indepen- 
dent instances of the Trickle algorithm): 


e Version packets, which contain the 32-bit version 
numbers of all installed capsules, 


e Capsule status packets, which describe what frag- 
ments a mote needs (essentially, a bitmask), and 


e Capsule fragments, which are pieces of a capsule. 


An ASVM can be in one of three states: maintain (ex- 
changing version packets), request (sending capsule sta- 
tus packets), or respond (sending fragments). Nodes start 
in the maintain state. Figure 3 shows the state transition 
diagram. The transitions prefer requesting over respond- 
ing; a node will defer forwarding capsules until it thinks 
it is completely up to date. 

Each type of packet (version, capsule status, and cap- 
sule fragment) is a separate network trickle. For exam- 
ple, a capsule fragment transmission can suppress other 
fragment transmissions, but not version packets. This 
allows meta-data and data exchanges to occur concur- 
rently. Trickling fragments means that code propagates 
in a slow and controlled fashion, instead of as quickly as 
possible. This is unlikely to significantly disrupt any ex- 
isting traffic, and prevents network overload. We show in 
Section 4.2 that because ASVM programs are small they 
propagate rapidly across large multi-hop networks. 


3.5 Building an ASVM 


Building an ASVM and scripting environment requires 
specifying three things: a language, functions, and han- 
dlers. Figure 4 shows the description file for RegionsVM, 
an ASVM that supports programming with regions [28]. 
We evaluate RegionsVM versus a native regions imple- 
mentation in Section 4.2. The final HANDLER line spec- 
ifies that this ASVM executes in response to only one 
event, when the ASVM boots (or reboots). ASVMs can 
include multiple handlers, which usually leads to multi- 
ple threads; RegionsVM, following the regions program- 


<VM NAME="KNearRegions" DIR="apps/RegionsVM"> 


<LANGUAGE 


<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 
<FUNCTION 


NAME="tinyscript"> 


NAME="send"> 
NAME="mag"> 
NAME="cast"> 
NAME="id"> 
NAME="sleep"> 
NAME="KNearCreate"> 
NAME="KNearGetVar"> 
NAME="KNearPutVar"> 
NAME="KNearReduceAdd"> 
NAME="KNearReduceMaxID"> 
NAME="locx"> 
NAME="locy"> 


<HANDLER NAME="Boot"> 


Figure 4: Minimal description file for the Re- 
gionsVM. Figure 7 contains scripts for this ASVM. 


ming model of a single execution context, only includes 
one, which runs when the VM reboots. From this file, 
the toolchain generates TinyOS source code implement- 
ing the ASVM, and the Java classes its assembler uses to 
map assembly to ASVM opcodes. 


3.6 Active Sensor Networking 


In order to support in-network processing, ASVMs must 
be capable of operating on top of a range of single-hop 
and multi-hop protocols. Currently, the ASVM libraries 
support four concrete networking abstractions through 
functions and handlers: single hop broadcasts, any-to- 
one routing, aggregated collection routing, and abstract 
regions [28]. Based on our experiences writing library 
ASVM components for these protocols — 80 to 180 nesC 
statements — including additional ones as stable imple- 
mentations emerge should be simple and painless. 


4. EVALUATION 


We evaluate whether ASVMs efficiently satisfy the re- 
quirements presented in Section 2: concurrency, propa- 
gation, and flexibility. We first evaluate the three require- 
ments through examples and microbenchmarks, then eval- 
uate overall application level efficiency in comparison to 
alternative approaches. 

In our microbenchmarks, cycle counts are from a mica 
node, which has a 4MHz 8-bit microcontroller, the AT- 
Megal03L; some members of the mica family have a 
similar MCU at a faster clock rate (8MHz). Words are 
16 bits and a memory access takes two cycles: as it is an 
8-bit architecture, moving a word (or pointer) between 
memory and registers takes 4 clock cycles. 


4.1 Concurrency 


We measured the overhead of ASVM concurrency con- 
trol, using the cycle counter of a mica mote. Table 2 
summarizes the results. All values are averaged over 50 
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a | 
[077 | 269 


Lock 
Unlock 
Run 
Analysis 


1077 269 


Table 2: Synchronization Overhead. Lock and un- 
lock are acquiring or releasing a shared resource. 
Run is moving a thread to the run queue, obtaining 
all of its resources. Analysis is a full handler analysis. 





_~* Mean | Std Dev. [ Wort 





Table 3: Propagation data. Mote retasking is across 
all motes in all experiments. Network retasking is the 
retasking times in all the experiments, based on the 
time for the last mote to reprogram. The Packets Sent 
are all on a per-mote basis. 


samples. These measurements were on an ASVM with 
24 shared resources and a 128 byte handler. Locking and 
unlocking resources take on the order of a few microsec- 
onds, while a full program analysis for shared resource 
usage takes under a millisecond, approximately the en- 
ergy cost of transmitting four bits. 

These operations enable the concurrency manager to 
provide race-free and deadlock-free handler parallelism 
at a very low cost. By using implicit concurrency man- 
agement, an ASVM can prevent many race condition 
bugs while keeping programs short and simple. 


4.2 Propagation 


To evaluate code propagation, we deployed an ASVM 
on a 71 mote testbed in Soda Hall on the UC Berke- 
ley campus. The network topology was approximately 
eight hops across, with four hops being the average node 
distance. We used the standard ASVM propagation pa- 
rameters.! We injected a one hundred byte (four frag- 
ment) handler into a single node over a wired link. We 
repeated the experiment fifty times, resetting the nodes 


'Status and version packets have a 7 range of one second to 
twenty minutes, and a redundancy constant of 2. Fragments use 
Trickle for suppression, but operate with a fixed window size 
of one second repeating twice, and have a redundancy constant 
of 3. The request timeout was five seconds. 


(____*dNattive | RegionsVM 
Code (Flash) 19kB 39kB 
Data (RAM) 2775B 3017B 


Transmitted Program 19kB 


Table 4: Space utilization of native and RegionsVM 
regions implementations (bytes). 


buffer packet; 


bpush3 3 
bclear 
Je ae 
pushc6 0 
bpush3 3 
bwrite 
bpush3 3 
send 


bclear (packet) ; 


packet [0] = light(); 


send (packet) ; 


(a) TinyScript (b) ASVM Bytecodes 


Figure 5: TinyScript function invocation on a sim- 
ple sense and send loop. The operand stack passes 
parameters to functions. In this example, the script- 
ing environment has mapped the variable “packet” 
to buffer three. The compiled program is nine bytes 
long. 


after each test to restore the trickle timers to their stable 
values (maximums). 

Table 3 summarizes the results. On the average, the 
network reprogrammed in forty seconds, and the worst 
case was eighty-five seconds. To achieve this rate, each 
node, on the average, transmitted seven packets, a total of 
five hundred transmissions for a seventy node network. 
The worst case node transmitted thirty packets. Check- 
ing the traces, we found this mote was the last one to 
reprogram in a particular experiment, and seems to have 
suffered from bad connectivity or inopportune suppres- 
sions. It transmitted eleven version vectors and nineteen 
status packets, repeatedly telling nodes around it that it 
needed new code, but not receiving it. With the param- 
eters we used, a node in a stable network sends at most 
three packets per hour. 

To evaluate the effect ASVM code conciseness has on 
propagation efficiency, we compare the retasking cost of 
the native implementation proposed for regions versus 
the cost of retasking a system with RegionsVM. In the 
regions proposal, users write short nesC programs for a 
single, synchronous “fiber” that compile to a TinyOS bi- 
nary. Reprogramming the network involves propagating 
this binary into the network. As regions compiles to na- 
tive TinyOS code, it has all of the safety issues of not 
having a protection boundary. 

Abstract regions is designed to run in TOSSIM, a sim- 
ulator for TinyOS [16]. Several assumptions in its pro- 
tocols — such as available bandwidth — prevent it from 
running on motes, and therefore precluded us from mea- 
suring energy costs empirically. However, by modifying 
a few configuration constants the two implementations 
share, we were able to compile them and measure RAM 
utilization and code size. Table 4 shows the results. The 
fiber’s stack accounts for 512 bytes of the native runtime 
RAM overhead. 
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An ASVM doubles the size of the TinyOS image, but 
this is a one time cost for a wide range of regions pro- 
grams. Reprogramming the native implementation re- 
quires sending a total of nineteen kilobytes: reprogram- 
ming the RegionsVM implementation requires sending a 
seventy byte ASVM handler, less than 0.5% of the size of 
the binary. Additionally, handlers run in the sandboxed 
virtual environment, and benefit from all of its safety 
guarantees. If, after many retaskings, the user decides 
that the particular networking abstractions an ASVM pro- 
vides are not quite right, a new one can always be in- 
stalled using binary reprogramming. 

Deluge is the standard TinyOS system for disseminat- 
ing binary images into a network [11]. Reported ex- 
perimental results on a network similar to the one we 
used in our propagation experiments state that dissemi- 
nating 11kB takes 10,000 transmissions: disseminating 
the 19kB of the native implementation would take ap- 
proximately 18,000 transmissions. In contrast, from the 
data in Table 3, a RegionsVM program takes fewer than 
five hundred transmissions, less than 3% of the cost, while 
providing safety. The tradeoff is that programs are in- 
terpreted bytecodes instead of native code, imposing a 
CPU energy overhead. We evaluate this cost in Sec- 
tions 4.5-4.6, using microbenchmarks and an application 
level comparison with TinyDB. 


4.3. Flexibility: Languages 


ASVMs currently support three languages, TinyScript, 
motlle and TinySQL queries. We discuss TinySQL in 
Section 4.4, when presenting Query VM. 

TinyScript is a bare-bones language that provides min- 
imalist data abstractions and control structures. It is a 
BASIC-like imperative language with dynamic typing and 
a simple data buffer type. TinyScript does not have dy- 
namic allocation, simplifying concurrency resource anal- 
ysis. The resources accessed by a handler are the union 
of all resources accessed by its operations. TinyScript 
has a one to one mapping between handlers and capsules. 
Figure 5 contains sample TinyScript code and the corre- 
sponding assembly it compiles to. 

Motlle (MOTe Language for Little Extensions) is a 
dynamically-typed, Scheme-inspired language with a C- 
like syntax. Figure 6 shows an example of heavily com- 
mented mottle code. The main practical difference with 
TinyScript is a much richer data model: motlle supports 
vectors, lists, strings and first-class functions. This al- 
lows significantly more complicated algorithms to be ex- 
pressed within the ASVM, but the price is that accurate 
data analysis is no longer feasible on a mote. To pre- 
serve safety, motlle serializes thread execution by report- 
ing to the concurrency manager that all handlers access 
the same shared resource. Motlle programs are trans- 
mitted in a single capsule which contains all handlers. 


settimer0O (500) ; 
mhop_set_update (100) ; 


// Epoch is 50s 
// Update tree every 100s 


// Define Timer0O handler 
any timerO_handler() { // ‘any’ is the result type 
// 'mhop_send’ sends a message up the tree 
// 'encode’ encodes a message 
// 'next_epoch’ advances to the next epoch 
Ts (snooped value may override this) 
send (encode (vector (next_epoch(), id(), parent(), 
temp ()))); 


// Intercept and Snoop run when a node forwards 

// or overhears a message. 

// Intercept can modify the message (aggregation). 

// Fast-forward epoch if we’re behind 

any snoop_handler() heard(snoop_msg()); 

any intercept_handler() heard(intercept_msg()); 

any heard(msg) { 
// decode the first 2 bytes of msg into an integer. 
vector v = decode(msg, vector(2)); 


// 'snoop_epoch’ advances epoch if needed 
snoop_epoch(v[0]) ; 


Figure 6: A motlle data collection query: return node 
id, routing tree parent and temperature every 50s. 


Motlle-based ASV Ms therefore do not support incremen- 
tal changes to running programs. 


4.4 Flexibility: Applications 


We have built two sample ASVMs, RegionsVM and 
QueryVM. RegionsVM, designed for vehicle tracking, 
presents the abstract regions programming abstraction of 
MPI-like reductions over shared tuple spaces. Users write 
programs in TinyScript, and RegionsVM includes ASVM 
functions for the basic regions library; we obtained the 
regions source code from its authors. Figure 7 shows 
regions pseudocode proposed by Welsh at al. [28] next 
to actual TinyScript code that is functionally identical (it 
invokes all of the same library functions). The nesC com- 
ponents that present the regions library as ASVM func- 
tions are approximately 400 lines of nesC code. 

Query VM is designed for periodic data collection us- 
ing the aggregated collection routing abstraction men- 
tioned in Section 3.6. QueryVM provides a TinySQL 
programming interface, similar to TinyDB, presenting a 
sensor network as a streaming database. TinySQL’s main 
extension to SQL is a ‘sample period’ at which the query 
is repeated. TinySQL supports both simple data collec- 
tion and aggregate queries such as 


SELECT AVG(temperature) INTERVAL 50s 


to measure the average temperature of the network. The 
latter allow in-network processing to reduce the amount 
of traffic sent, by aggregating as nodes route data [20]. 
In our implementation, TinySQL compiles to motlle 
code for the handlers that the aggregation collection tree 
library provides. This has the nice property that, in ad- 
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location = get_location(); 
/* Get 8 nearest neighbors */ 
region = k_nearest_region_create (8) ; 


while(true) { 
reading = get_sensor_reading() ; 


/* Store local data as shared variables */ 
region.putvar (reading_key, reading) ; 


region.putvar (reg_x_key, reading * location.x) 
region.putvar (reg_y_key, reading * location.y) 


if (reading > threshold) { 
/* ID of the node with the max value */ 


max_i1d = region.reduce(OP_MAXID, reading-_key) ; 

/* If I am the leader node... */ 

if (max.id == my id) { 
sum = region.reduce(OP_SUM, reading_key) ; 
sum_x = region.reduce(OP_SUM, reg_x_key) ; 
sumy = region.reduce(OP_SUM, reg_y_key) ; 
centroid.x = sum_x / sum; 
centroid.y = sum_y / sum; 
send_to_basestation (centroid) ; 

} 


} 


sleep (periodic_delay) ; 


(a) Regions Pseudocode 


!'! Create nearest neighbor region 
KNearCreate(); 


1 until O 
int (mag ()) ; 


for i= 
reading = 


!! Store local data as shared variables 
KNearPutVar(0, reading) ; 

KNearPutVar(1, reading * Locx()); 
KNearPutVar(2, reading * LocY()); 


if (reading > threshold) then 
i ID of the node with the max value 
max_id = KNearReduceMaxID (0) ; 


rt If I am the leader node 
1£ (max_id = my_id) then 
sum = KNearReduceAdd (0); 


sum_x = KNearReduceAdd (1) ; 
sum_y = KNearReduceAdd (2) ; 
buffer[0] = sum_x / sum; 
buffer[1] = sum_y / sum; 
send (buffer) ; 
end if 
end if 
sleep (periodic_delay) ; 
next 1 


(b) TinyScript Code 


Figure 7: Regions Pseudocode and Corresponding TinyScript. The pseudocode is from ‘‘Programming Sensor 
Networks Using Abstract Regions.” The TinyScript program on the right compiles to 71 bytes of binary code. 


dition to TinySQL, QueryVM also supports writing new 
attributes and network aggregates in motlle. In contrast, 
TinyDB is limited to the set of attributes and aggregates 
compiled into its binary. 


4.5 Efficiency: Microbenchmarks 


Our first evaluation of ASVM efficiency is a series of 
microbenchmarks of the scheduler. We compare AS VMs 
to Maté, a hand-tuned and monolithic implementation. 

Following the methodology we used in Maté [15], we 
measured the bytecode interpretation overhead an ASVM 
imposes by writing a tight loop and counting how many 
times it ran in five seconds on a mica mote. The loop 
accessed a shared variable (which involved lock checks 
through the concurrency manager). An ASVM can is- 
sue just under ten thousand instructions per second on 
a 4MHz mica, 1.e., roughly 400 cycles per instruction. 
The ASVM decomposition imposes a 6% overhead over 
a similar loop in Maté, in exchange for handler and in- 
struction set flexibility as well as race-free, deadlock-free 
parallelism. 

We have not optimized the interpreter for CPU effi- 
ciency. The fact that high-level operations dominate pro- 
gram execution [15], combined with the fact that CPUs 
in sensor networks are generally idle, makes this over- 
head acceptable, although decreasing it with future work 
is of course desirable. For example, a KNearReduce 
function in the RegionsVM sends just under forty pack- 


[None [Operation [Script | 





[SonTime | - | 04 | 462_| 


Table 5: Execution time of three scripts, in millisec- 
onds. None is the version that did not sort, operation 
is the version that used an operation, while script is 
the version that sorted in script code. 


ets, and its ASVM scripting overhead is approximately 
600 CPU cycles, the energy overhead is less than 0.03%. 
However, a cost of 400 cycles per bytecode means that 
implementing complex mathematical codes in an ASVM 
is inefficient; 1f an application domain needs significant 
processing, it should include appropriate operations. 

To obtain some insight into the tradeoff between in- 
cluding functions and writing operations in script code, 
we wrote three scripts. The first script is a loop that fills 
an array with sensor readings. The second script fills the 
array with sensor readings and sorts the array with an 
operation (oufsorta, which is an insertion sort). The 
third script also insertion sorts the array, but does so in 
TinyScript, rather than using an operation. To measure 
the execution time of each script, we placed it in a 5000 
iteration loop and sent a UART packet at script start and 
end. Table 5 shows the results. Sorting the array with 
script code takes 115 times as long as sorting with an 
operation, and dominates script execution time. Inter- 
pretation is inefficient, but pushing common and expen- 
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// Initialise the operator 
expdecay_make = fn (bits) vector(bits, 0); 
// Update the operator (s is result from make) 
expdecay_get = fn (s, val) 
// Update and return the average 
Sth es 5) (S[k) Sess 00i:) . a 


(s [0] 
(attr () 


is BITS) 
e> s[0])3 


Figure 8: An exponentially decaying average opera- 
tor for TinySQL, in motlle. 


TinySOL 
SELECT id,parent,temp INTERVAL 50s 


Conditional SELECT id, expdecay(humidity, 3) 


WHERE parent > 0 INTERVAL 50s 
SpatialAvg SELECT AVG(temp) INTERVAL 50s 





Table 6: The three queries used to evaluate data col- 
lection implementations. TinyDB does not directly 
support time-based aggregates such as expdecay, so 
in TinyDB we omit the aggregate. 


sive operations into native code with functions minimizes 
the amount of interpretation. Section 4.7 shows that this 
flexible boundary, combined with the very low duty cy- 
cle common to sensor networks, leads to interpretation 
overhead being a negligible component of energy con- 
sumption for a wide range of applications. 


4.6 Efficiency: Application 


QueryVM is a motlle-based ASVM designed to sup- 
port the execution of TinySQL data collection queries. 


Our TinySQL compiler generates motlle code from queries 


such as those shown in Table 6; the generated code is re- 
sponsible for timing, data collection message layout and 
how to process or aggregate data on each hop up the rout- 
ing tree. The code in Figure 6 is essentially the same 
as that generated for the Simple query. Users can write 
new attributes or operators for TinySQL using snippets 
of motlle code. For instance, Figure 8 shows two lines 
of motlle code to add an exponentially-decaying average 
operator, which an example in Table 6 uses. 








Figure 9: Tree topology used in QueryVM/TinyDB 
experiments. The square node is the tree root. 


[TSize (bytes) _[_Energy (mW) 
TinyDB VM] 


TinyDB__VM_]| TinyDB VM 
Simple 93 105 5.6 4.5 713%  T4% 
Conditional 124 167 4.2 4.0 65% 79% 
SpatialAvg 62 127 3.3 Sul 46% 55% 





Table 7: Query size, power consumption and yield 
in TinyDB and QueryVM. Yield is the percentage of 
expected results received. 


TinySQL query results abstract the notion of time into 
an epoch. Epoch numbers are a logical time scheme 
that are included in query results and help support ag- 
gregation. QueryVM includes functions and handlers to 
support multi-hop communication, epoch handling and 
aggregation. QueryVM programs can use the same tree 
based collection layer, MintRoute [29], that TinyDB uses. 
Query VM includes epoch-handling primitives to avoid 
replicating epoch-handling logic in every program (see 
usage in Figure 6). Temporal or spatial (across nodes) 
averaging logic can readily be expressed in motlle, but 
including common aggregates in QueryVM reduces pro- 
gram size and increases execution efficiency. 

We evaluate QueryVM’s efficiency by comparing its 
power draw to the TinyDB system on the three queries 
shown in Table 6. To reflect the power draw of a real 
deployment, we enabled low-power listening in both im- 
plementations. In low data rate networks — such as pe- 
riodic data collection — low power listening can greatly 
improve network lifetime [22, 26]. At this level of uti- 
lization, packet length becomes an important determi- 
nant of energy consumption, so we matched the size of 
routing control packets between QueryVM and TinyDB. 
However, TinyDB’s query result packets are still approx- 
imately 20 bytes longer than QueryVM’s. On mica2 
motes, this means that TinyDB will spend an extra 350uJ 
for each packet received, and 625,J for each packet sent. 

We ran the queries on a network of 40 mica2 motes 
spread across the ceiling of an office building. Motes 
had the mts400 weather board from Crossbow Technolo- 
gies. Environmental changes can dynamically alter ad- 
hoc routing trees (e.g., choosing a 98% link over a 96% 
link), changing the forwarding pattern and greatly affect- 
ing energy consumption. These sorts of changes make 
experimental repeatability and fair comparisons unfeasi- 
ble. Therefore, we used a static, stable tree in our experi- 
ments, to provide an even basis for comparison across the 
implementations. We obtained this tree by running the 
routing algorithm for a few hours, extracting the parent 
sets, then explicitly setting node parents to this topology, 
shown in Figure 9. Experiments run on adaptive trees 
were consistent with the results presented below. 

We measured the power consumption of a mote with 
a single child, physically close to the root of the multi- 
hop network. Its power reflects a mote that overhears a 
lot of traffic but which sends relatively few messages (a 
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Figure 10: Power consumption of TinyDB, 
QueryVM, and nesC implementations. Synch is 
the nesC implementation when nodes start at the 
same time. Stagger is when the nodes start times are 
staggered. 


common case). In each of the queries, a node sends a data 
packet every 50 seconds, and the routing protocol sends a 
route update packet every two epochs (100 seconds). We 
measured the average power draw of the instrumented 
node over 16 intervals of 100 seconds, sampling at 100 
Hz (10,000 instantaneous samples). 

Table 7 presents the results from these experiments. 
For the three sample queries, QueryVM consumes 5% 
to 20% less energy than TinyDB. However, we do not 
believe all of this improvement to be fundamental to the 
two approaches. The differences in yield mean that the 
measured mote is overhearing different numbers of mes- 
sages — this increases QueryVM’s power draw. Con- 
versely, having larger packets increases TinyDB’s power 
draw — based on the 325uJ per-packet cost, we estimate 
a cost of 0.2-0.5mW depending on the query and how 
well the measured mote hears more distant motes. 

However, these are not the only factors at work, as 
shown by experiments with a native TinyOS implemen- 
tation of the three queries. We ran these native imple- 
mentations in two scenarios. In the first scenario, we 
booted all of the nodes at the same time, so their oper- 
ation was closely synchronized. In the second, we stag- 
gered node boots over the fifty second sampling interval. 
Figure 10 shows the power draw for these two scenarios, 
alongside that of TinyDB and QueryVM. In the synchro- 
nized case, yields for the native implementations varied 
between 65% and 74%, in the staggered case, yields were 
between 90% and 97%. As these results show, details of 
the timing of transmissions have major effects on yield 
and power consumption. To separate these networking 
effects from basic system performance, Section 4.7 re- 
peats our experiments in a two-node network. 


4.7 Efficiency: Interpretation 


In our two-node experiments, the measured mote ex- 
ecutes the query and sends results, and the second mote 
is a passive base station. As the measured node does not 
forward any packets or contend with other transmitters, 
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Figure 11: Average power draw measurements in a 
two node network. For the Conditional query, the 
monitored node has parent = 0, so sends no packets. 
The error bars are the standard deviation of the per- 
interval samples. 


its energy consumption is the cost of query execution and 
reporting. The extra cost of sending TinyDB’s larger re- 
sult packets is negligible (.0l1mW extra average power 
draw). We ran these experiments longer than the full net- 
work ones: rather than 16 intervals of length 100 seconds 
(25 minutes), we measured for 128 intervals (3.5 hours). 
The results, presented in Figure 11, show that QueryVM 


has a5—20% energy performance improvement over TinyDB. 


Even though an ASVM based on reusable software com- 
ponents and a common template, rather than a hand-coded, 
vertically integrated system, QueryVM imposes less of 
an energy burden on a deployment. In practice though, 
power draw in a real network is dominated by network- 
ing costs — QueryVM’s 0.25mW advantage in Figure 1 1 
would give at most 8% longer lifetime based on the 
power draws of Figure 10. 

To determine where Query VM’s power goes, we com- 
pared it to four hand coded TinyOS programs. The first 
program did not process a query: it just listened for mes- 
sages and handled system timers. This allows us to dis- 
tinguish the cost of executing a query from the underly- 
ing cost of the system. The other three were the nesC 
implementations of the queries used for Figure 10. They 
allow us to distinguish the cost of executing a query itself 
from the overhead an ASVM runtime imposes. The basic 
system cost was 0.76 mW. Figure 11 shows the compar- 
ison between QueryVM and a hand-coded nesC imple- 
mentation of the query. The queries cost 0.28—0.54 mW, 
and the cost of the ASVM is negligible. 

This negligible cost is not surprising: for instance, for 
the conditional query, Query VM executes 49 instructions 
per sample period, which will consume approximately 
5ms of CPU time. Even on a mica2 node, whose CPU 
power draw is a whopping 33 mW due to an external os- 
cillator (other platforms draw 3—8 mW), this corresponds 
to an average power cost of 3.34.W. In the 40 node net- 
work, the cost of snooping on other node’s results will in- 
crease power draw by another 20uW. Finally, Query VM 
sends viral code maintenance messages every 100 min- 
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utes (in steady state), corresponding to an average power 
draw of 1.6..W. 

From the results in Table 7, with a power consumption 
of 4.5mW, a pair of AA batteries (2700mAh, of which 
approximately two thirds is usable by a mote) would last 
for 50 days. By lowering the sample rate (every fifty 
seconds is a reasonably high rate) and other optimiza- 
tions, we believe that lifetimes of three months or more 
are readily achievable. Additionally, the energy cost of 
ASVM interpretation is a negligible portion of the whole 
system energy budget. This suggests that ASVM-based 
active sensor networking can be a realistic option for 
long term, low-duty-cycle data collection deployments. 


5. RELATED WORK 


The Maté virtual machine [15] forms the basis of the 
ASVM architecture. ASVMs address three of Maté’s 
main limitations: flexibility, concurrency, and propaga- 
tion. SensorWare [5] is another proposal for program- 
ming nodes using an interpreter: it proposes using Tcl 
scripts. For the devices SensorWare is designed for — 
iPAQs with megabytes of RAM — the verbose program 
representation and on-node Tcl interpreter can be accept- 
able overheads: on a mote, however, they are not. 

SOS is a sensor network operating system that sup- 
ports dynamic native code updates through a loadable 
module system [8]. This allows small and incremental 
binary updates, but requires levels of function call in- 
direction. SOS therefore sits between the extremes of 
TinyOS and ASVMs, where its propagation cost is less 
than TinyOS and greater than ASVMs, and its execution 
overhead is greater than TinyOS but less than ASVMs. 
By using native code to achieve this middle ground, SOS 
cannot provide all of the safety guarantees that an ASVM 
can. Still, the SOS approach suggests ways in which 
ASVMs could dynamically install new functions. 

The Impala middleware system, like SOS, allows users 
to dynamically install native code modules [18]. How- 
ever, unlike SOS, which allows modules to both call a 
kernel and invoke each other, Impala limits modules to 
the kernel interfaces. Like ASVMs, these interfaces are 
event driven, and bear a degree of similarity to Maté. Un- 
like ASVMs, however, Impala does not provide general 
mechanisms to change its triggering events, as it is de- 


signed for a particular application domain, ZebraNet [13]. 


Customizable and extensible abstraction boundaries, 
such as those ASVMs provide, have a long history in op- 
erating systems research. Systems such as scheduler acti- 
vations [3] show that allowing applications to cooperate 
with a runtime through rich boundaries can greatly im- 
prove application performance. Operating systems such 
as exokernel [14] and SPIN [4] take a more aggressive 
approach, allowing users to write the interface and im- 
prove performance through increased control. In sen- 


sor networks, performance — the general goal of more, 
whether it be bandwidth, or operations per second 
is rarely a primary metric, as low duty cycles make re- 
sources plentiful. Instead, robustness and energy effi- 
ciency are the important metrics. 

ANTS, PLAN, and Smart Packets are example systems 
that bring active networking to the Internet. Although 
all of them made networks dynamically programmable, 
each system had different goals and research foci. ANTS 
focuses on deploying protocols in a network, PLANet 
explores dealing with security issues through language 
design [10, 9], and Smart Packets proposes active net- 
working as a management tool [24]. ANTS uses Java, 
while PLANet and Smart Packets use custom languages 
(PLAN and Sprocket, respectively). Based on an Inter- 
net communication and resource model, many of the de- 
sign decisions these systems made (e.g., using a JVM) 
are unsurprisingly not well suited to mote networks. One 
distinguishing characteristic in sensor networks is their 
lack of strong boundaries between communication, sens- 
ing, and computation. Unlike in the Internet, where data 
generation is mostly the province of end points, in sensor 
networks every node is both a router and a data source. 

Initial mote deployment experiences have demonstrated 
the need for simple network programming models, at a 
higher level of abstraction than per-node TinyOS code. 
This has led to a variety of proposals, including TinyDB’s 
SQL queries [19], diffusion’s aggregation [12], regions’ 
MPI-like reductions [28], or market based macroprogram- 
ming’s pricings [21]. Rather than define a programming 
model, ASVMs provide a way to implement and build 
the runtime underlying whichever model a user needs. 





6. DISCUSSION AND FUTURE WORK 


Section 4 showed that an ASVM is an effective way to 
efficiently provide a high-level programming abstraction 
to users. It is by no means the only way, however. There 
are two other obvious approaches: using a standard vir- 
tual machine, such as Java, and sending very lightweight 
native programs. 

As a language, Java may be a suitable way to program 
a sensor network, although we believe a very efficient 
implementation might require simplifying or removing 
some features, such as reflection. Java Card has taken 
such an approach, essentially designing an ASVM for 
smart cards that supports a limited subset of Java and dif- 
ferent program file formats. Although Java Card supports 
a single application domain, it does provide guidance on 
how an ASVM could support a Java-like language. 

Native code is another possible solution: instead of 
being bytecode-based, programs could be native code 
stringing together a series of library calls. As sensor 
mote CPUs are usually idle, the benefit native code pro- 
vides — more efficient CPU utilization — 1s minimal, 
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Programming Layer 
SQL-like queries, data parallel operators, scripts 
Expressivity, simplicity 


Transmission Layer 
Application specific VM bytecodes 
Efficiency, safety 


Execution Layer 
nesC, binary code, changed rarely 
Optimizations, resource management, hardware 





Figure 12: A layered decomposition of in-situ repro- 
gramming. 


unless a user wants to write complex mathematical codes. 
In the ASVM model, these codes should be written in 
nesC, and exposed to scripts as functions. Additionally, 


native code poses many complexities and difficulties, which 


greatly outweigh this minimal benefit, including safety, 
conciseness, and platform dependence. However, the 
SOS operating system suggests ways in which ASVMs 
could support dynamic addition of new functions. 

ASVMs share the same high-level goal as active net- 
working: dynamic control of in-network processing. The 
sort of processing proposed by systems such as ANTS 
and PLANet, however, is very different than that which 
we see in sensor nets. Although routing nodes in an ac- 
tive Internet can process data, edge systems are still pre- 
dominantly responsible for generating that data. Corre- 
spondingly, much of active networking focused on proto- 
col deployment. In contrast, motes simultaneously play 
the role of both a router and a data generator. Instead 
of providing a service to edge applications, active sensor 
nodes are the application. 

Section 4.6 showed how an ASVM — QueryVM — 
can simultaneously support both SQL-like queries and 
motlle programs, compiling both to a shared instruction 
set. In addition to being more energy efficient than a sim- 
ilar TinyDB system, QueryVM is more flexible. Simi- 
larly, RegionsVM has several benefits — code size, con- 
currency, and safety — over the native regions imple- 
mentation. 

We believe these advantages are a direct result of how 
ASVMs decompose programming into three distinct lay- 
ers, Shown in Figure 12. The highest layer is the code is 
a user writes (e.g., TinyScript, SQL). The middle layer is 
the active networks representation the program takes as 
it propagates (ASVM bytecodes). The final layer is the 
representation the program takes when it executes on a 
mote (an ASVM). 

TinyDB combines the top two layers: its programs are 
binary encodings of an SQL query. This forces a mote 
to parse and interpret the query, and determine what ac- 
tions to take on all of the different events coming into the 
system. It trades off flexibility and execution efficiency 


for propagation efficiency. Separating the programming 
layer and transmission layer, as Query VM does, leads to 
greater program flexibility and more efficient execution. 

Regions combines the bottom two layers: its programs 
are TinyOS images. Using the TinyOS concurrency model, 
rather than a virtual one, limits the native regions imple- 
mentation to a single thread. Additionally, even though 
its programs are only a few lines long — compiling to 
seventy bytes in RegionsVM — compiling to a TinyOS 
image makes its programs tens of kilobytes long, trading 
off propagation efficiency and safety for execution effi- 
ciency. Separating the transmission layer from the exe- 
cution layer, as RegionsVM does, allows high-level ab- 
stractions to minimize execution overhead and provides 
safety. 


7. CONCLUSION 


The constrained application domains of sensor networks 
mean that programs can be represented as short, high 
level scripts. These scripts control — within the proto- 
cols and abstractions a domain requires — when motes 
generate data and what in-network processing they per- 
form. Vision papers and existing proposals for sensor 
network programming indicate that this approach will 
not the exception in these systems but the rule. Push- 
ing processing as close to the data sources as possible 
transforms a sensor network into an active sensor net- 
work. But, as sensor networks are so specialized, the ex- 
act form active sensor networking takes is an open ques- 
tion, a question that does not have a single answer. 

Rather than propose a particular active networking sys- 
tem, useful in some circumstances and not in others, we 
have proposed using application specific virtual machines 
to easily make a sensor network active, and described 
an architecture for building them. Two sample VMs, 
for very different applications and programming models, 
show the architecture to be flexible and efficient. This 
efficiency stems from the flexibility of the virtual/native 
boundary, which allows programs to be very concise. 
Conciseness reduces interpretation overhead as well as 
the cost of installing new programs. “Programming motes 
is hard” is a common claim in the sensor network com- 
munity; perhaps we have just been programming to the 
wrong interface? 
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